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PREFACE. 


At  a  period  when  increased  attention  is  eveiywhere 
drawn  to  those  original  documents  which  form  the 
basis  of  Modem  History,  I  gladly  add  my  mite  to  the 
genera]  stock. 

In  the  former  portion  of  this  work,  my  attention 
was  not  confined  to  the  historians  of  the  time,  but  I 
judged  it  right  to  compare  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, letters,  and  earliest  accounts ;  and  had  recourse 
to  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  particularly  one  by 
Bullinger,  which  has  since  been  printed. 

But  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  unpublished  docu- 
ments became  more  urgent  when  I  approached  the 
Reformation  in  France.  The  printed  materials  for 
a  history  of  the  Reformed  opinions  in  that  country  are 
'  few  and  scanty,  owing  to  the  state  of  continued  trial 
in  which  the  Reformed  congregations  have  existed. 

In  the  spring  of  1838, 1  examined  the  various  public 
libraries  of  Paris,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  never  (as  I 
believe,)  before  consulted,  throws  much  light  on  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839, 1  consulted  the  manuscripts 
in  the  library  of  the  conclave  of  pastors  of  Neufchatcl, 
a  collection  exceedingly  rich  in  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  that  age,  since  it  includes  the  manuscripts  of 
Farel's  library.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kmdxv^i^^  oi  >3ci^ 
lord  of  the  manor  ofMeuron,  for  the  use  o^  ^iciWSNr 


It  frepacs. 

§cript  life  of  Farel,  written  by  Choupard,  in  which 
most  of  these  documents  are  introduced.  These  ma- 
terials have  enabled  me  to  reconstruct  an  entire  phase 
of  the  Reformation  in  France.  In  addition  to  the 
above  helps,  and  those  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Ge- 
neva, an  appeal  inserted*  by  me  in  the  columns  of  tlie 
Archives  du  Christianisme.  led  to  other  communication? 
from  private  individuals,  to  whom  I  here  return  my 
grateful  acknowledgments, — and  especially  to  M.  La- 
devese,  pastor  at  Meaux. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  treated  at  too  much 
detail  the  early  progress  of  the  Reformed  opinions  in 
France :  but  those  particulars  are  in  truth  very  little 
known.  The  entire  period  occupying  my  Twelfth 
Book  has  but  four  pages  allotted  to  it  by  Beza;  and 
other  historians  have  done  little  more  than  record  the 
political  progress  of  the  nation. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  postpone  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  volume.  Twice — has  heavy 
affliction  interrupted  the  labour  of  its  composition,  and 
gathered  my  affections  and  my  thoughts  at  the  graves 
of  beloved  children.  The  reflection  that  it  was  my  duty  , 
to  glorify  that  adorable  Master,  who  was  dealing  with 
me  by  such  moving  appeals,  and  at  the  same  time 
ministering  to  me  of  His  heavenly  consolations,  could 
alone  inspire  mo  with  the  courage  required  for  its 
»*.ompletion. 
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BOOK   IX. 

H  was  now  four  years  since  the  Church  had  heard  ogaiii 
procfaimed  a  Truth  which  had  formed  part  of  her  earliesi 
teaching.  The  mighty  word  of  a  Salvation  by  Grofe,— once 
fully  preached'  throughout  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy  hy  Paul 
and  his  companions,  and  discovered  many  ages  after,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bihle,  hy  a  monk  of  Wittemberg, — bad  resound- 
ed from  the  plains  of  Saxony,  as  far  as  Italy,  France,  add 
England;  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland  had  echoed 
its  inspiring  accents.  The  springs  of  truth,  liberty,  and  life 
were  again  opened:  multitudes  had  drunk  gladly  of  the 
waters;  but  those  who  had  freely  partaken  of  them  had 
retained  the  same  external  appearance,  and  while  all  within 
was  new,  every  thing  without  remained  unchanged. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church,  its  ritual,  and  its  discipline 
had  undergone  no  alteration.  In  Saxony — even  at  Wittein- 
berg — and  wherever  the  new  opinions  had  spread,  the  paiial 
ceremonies  held  on  their  accustomed  course;  the  priest  before 
the  altar  offering  the  host  to  God  was  believed  to  effect  a 
mysterious  transubstantiation ;  friars  and  nuns  continued  to 
present  themselves  at  the  convents  to  take  upon  them  the 
monastic  vows;  pastors  lived  single;  religious  brotherhoods 
herded  together;  pilgrimages  were  undertaken;  lh&  ^^^SQ&&k 
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suspended  their  votiye  ofierings  on  the  pillars  of  the  chapeb; 
and  all  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  down  to  the  minutest 
observances,  were  celebrated  as  before.  A  voice  had  been 
heard  in  the  world,  but  as  yet  it  was  not  embodied  forth  in 
action.  The  language  of  the  priest  accordingly  prefsentcd  the 
most  striking  contrast  with  his  ministrations.  From  his 
pulpit  he  might  be  heard  to  thunder  against  the  mass  as 
idolatrous,  and  then  he  might  be  seen  to  come  down  to  the 
altar,  and  go  scrupulously  through  the  prescribed  form  of  the 
service.  On  every  side,  the  recently  recovered  Gospel  sound- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  rites.  The  officiating  priest 
himself  was  unconscious  of  his  inconsistency,  and  the  popu- 
lace, who  listened  with  avidity  to  the  bold  discourses  of  the 
new  preachers,  continued  devoutly  observant  of  their  long- 
established  customs,  as  though  they  were  never  to  abandon 
them.  All  things  continued  unchanged  at  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  in  the  social  circle,  as  in  the  house  of  God.  A 
new  faith  was  abroad,  but  new  works  were  not  yet  seen.  The 
vernal  sun  had  risen,  but  winter  still  bound  the  earth ;  neither 
flower,  nor  lea^  nor  any  sign  of  vegetatiiwa  was  visible.  But 
this  aspect  of  things  was  deceptive;  a  vigorous  sap  was 
secretly  circulating  beneath  the  sur&ce,  and  was  about  to 
change  the  face  of  the  world. 

To  this  wisely-ordered  progress,  the  Reformation  may  be 
indebted  for  its  triumphs.  Every  revolution  should  be  wrought 
out  in  men's  minds  before  it  takes  the  shape  of  action.  The 
contrast  we  have  remarked  did  not  at  first  fix  Luther's  atten- 
tion. He  seemed  to  expect  that  while  men  received  his  writ- 
ings with  enthusiasm,  they  should  continue  devout  observers 
of  the  corruptions  those  writings  exposed.  One  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  had  planned  his  course  beforehand, 
ana  was  resolved  to  change  the  opinions  of  men  before  he 
rentured  to  remodel  their  forms  of  worship.  But  this  would 
be  ascribing  to  Luther  a  wisdom,  the  honour  of  which  is  due 
to  a  higher  Intelligence.  He  was  the  appointed  instrument 
fer  a  purpose  he  had  no  power  to  conceive.  At  a  later  period 
be  could  diaeem  and  comprehend  these  things^  but  he  did  noi 
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devise  or  arrange  them.    Grod  led  the  way :  the  part  i 
to  Luther  was  to  follow. 

If  Luther  had  begun  by  external  reformation — ^if  he  had 
followed  up  his  words  by  an  attempt  to  abolish  monastic  vowa^ 
the  mass,  confession,  the  prescribed  form  of  worship, — assur- 
edly he  would  have  .encountered  the  most  formidable  resi&t- 
acce.  Mankind  need  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
great  changes.  But  Luther  was  not  the  imprudent  and 
daring  innovator  that  some  historians*  have  depicted.  The 
people,  seeing  no  change  in  their  daily  devotions,  followed 
undoubtingly  their  new  leader — wondering  at  the  assaults 
directed  against  a  man  who  left  unquestioned  their  mass,  their 
beads^  and  their  confessor;  and  disposed  to  ascribe  such 
enmity  to  the  petty  jealousy  of  secret  rivals,  or  to  the  hard 
injustice  of  powerful  enemies.  And  yet  the.  opinions  that 
Luther  put  forth,  fermented  in  the  minds  of  men,  moulded 
their  thoughts,  and  so  undermined  the  strong  hold  of  prejudice, 
that  it,  ere  long,  fell  without  being  attacked.  Such  influence 
is,  indeed,  gradual.  Opinions  make  their  silent  progress, 
like  the  waters  which  trickle  behind  our  rocks,  and  loosen 
them  from  the  mountains  on  which  they  rest:  suddenly  the 
hidden  operation  is  revealed,  and  a  single  day  sufllces  to  lay 
bare  the  work  of  years,  if  not  of  centuries. 

A  new  era  had  dawned  upon  the  Reformation:  already 
truth  was  recovered  in  its  teaching ;  henceforward  the  teach- 
ing of  the  truth  is  to  work  truth  in  the  Church  and  in  society. 
The  agitation  was  too  great  to  allow  of  men's  minds  remain- 
ing al  iheir  then  point  of  attainment;  on  the  general  faith  in 
the  dogmas  so  extensively  undermined,  customs  had  been 
established  which  now  began  to  be  disregarded,  and  were 
destined,  with  them,  to  pass  away. 

There  viras  a  courage  and  vitality  in  that  age,  which  pro- 
vented  its  continuing  silent  in  presence  of  proved  error.  The 
sacraments,  public  worship,  the  hierarchy,  tows,  constitutional 
forms,  domestic  and  public  life,  all  were  on  the  eve  of  unde^ 
going  modification.     The  bark,  slowly  and  kboriouahf  cflnp 
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Ametfd,  wap  on  the  point  of  being  lowered  from  the  Aocks, 
and  launched  on  the  open  sea.  It  is  for  us  to  follow  its  pro- 
grcn  through  many  shoals. 

The  captiWty  of  Luther  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  separates 
Uicse  two  periods.  That  Divine  Providence  which  was 
about  to  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  Relbrmation,  had  pre 
pared  the  means  of  hs  progress,  by  leading  apart  into  profound 
seclusion,  the  man  chosen  to  efiect  it.  For  a  while,  the  work 
was  as  much  lost  sight  of  as  the  instrument  of  it :  but  tl>e 
seed  must  be  committed  to  the  earth,  if  it  is  to  bring  foith 
fruit;  and  from  this  captivity,  which  might  have  seemed  to 
close  the  Reformer's  career,  the  Reformation  was  destined  to 
go  forth  to  new  conquests,  and  spread  rapidly  through  the 
world. 

Until  this  period,  the  Reformation  had  indeed  centered 
in  the  person  of  Luther.  His  appearance  before  the  Diet 
of  Worms  was  unquestionahly  the  sublimept  hour  of  his  life. 
His  character  at  that  time  seemed  almost  without  a  blemish; 
and  this  it  is  that  has  led  some  to  the  rernark,  that  if  God, 
who  hid  the  Reformer  for  ten  months  within  the  walls  of  the 
Wanburg,  had  at  that  moment  for  ever  removed  him  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  his  end  would  have  resembled  an  apotheosis. 
^ut  God  designs  no  apotheosis  for  His  servants, — and  Luther 
was  preserved  to  the  Church,  that  in  him,  and  by  hi^  errors, 
the  Church  might  learn  that  the  faith  of  Christians  should 
rest  only  on. the  word  of  God.  He  was  hurried  away  and 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  stage  on  which  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  was  going  on.  The  truth  which 
lie  had  for  four  years  so  energetically  proclaimed,  continued 
to  produce  its  effect  upon  Christendom;  and  the  work  of 
which  he  had  been  the  weak  instrument,  bore  thenceforward 
the  impress,  not  of  man — but  of  God  himself. 
^All  Germany  vfas  moved  by  the  news  of  Luther's  captivity 
■Rumouis,  the  most  contradictory,  were  circulated  in  the  pro- 
•fiiices.  Men's  minds  were  more  agitated  by  the  absence  of 
I    th«  Reformer,  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  by  his  pre- 
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fience.  On  one  side,  it  was  affirmed  that  some  of  his  friends, 
passing  from  the  French  territory,  had  carried  him  ofl|  and 
lodged  him  in  safety  heyond  the  Rhine.*  In  another  place, 
it  was  said  that  a^assins  had  taken  his  life.  Even  in  tbe 
smallest  villages,  inquiries  were  heard  concerning  Luther. 
Travellers  were  questioned,  and  groups  of  the  curious  assem* 
bled  in  the  market-places.  Sometimes  a  stranger,  passing 
through,  recounted  how  the  Reformer  had  been  carried  off; 
depicting  the  brutal  horsemen  hastily  tieing  their  prisoner's 
hands  behind  him,  dragging  him  after  them  on  foot,  till  his 
strength  was  spent,  and  deaf  to  his  cries,  though  the  blood 
forced  its  way  from  his  fingers,  f  His  body,  said  some,  has 
been  seen  pierced  through  and  through.^  Such  narratives 
drew  forth  exclamations  of  grief  and  horror.  <  Never  more 
shall  we  behold  him  i'  said  the  gathered  orowds ;  '  never  again 
shall  we  hear  that  bold  man  whose  voice  stirred  the  depths  of  ^ 
our  hearts!'  Luther's  partisans,  moved  with  indignation, 
swore  to  avenge  his  death.  Women  and  children,  men  of 
peace,  and  aged  people,  foreboded  new  disturbances.  The 
alarm  of  the  Romish  party  was  ahogether  unexampled.  The 
priests  and  friars  who  had  been  at  first  unable  to  conceal  their 
joy,  believing  their  own  triumph  secured  by  the  death  of  one 
man,  and  had  carried  themselves  haughtily,  woula  now  wil- 
lingly have  hid  themselves  from  the  threatening  anger  of  the 
populace.^  Those  who  had  given  free  vent  to  their  rage,  so 
long  as  Luther  was  at  large,  now  trembled  with  alarm,  though 
Luther  was  in  captivity.)  Aleander,  especially,  was  as  if 
thunderstruck.  '*The  only  way  of  extricating  ourselves," 
urote  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  "  is  to 

*  Hie  ....  invalescit  opinio,  me  eise  ab  amicis  captum  e  Fraiida 
(nissis.    (L.  Epp.  it.  5.) 

t  Et  iter  &*8tinante8  curstk  equitet  ipsom  pedestrem  raptim  tractom 
fui88c  ut  sanguis  e  digitis  erumperet.    (Cochlsus,  p.  39.) 

:  Fuit  qui  tcstatus  sit,  visum  a  se  Lutheri  cadaver  transfossum. . .  • 
(Pallavicini  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  p.  122.) 

9  Molem  vulgi  imminentis  ferre  non  possnnt    (L.  ESpp.  ii.  p.  t^*^ 

P  Uui  me  libero  insaniemm,  budc  me  ca^vo  idta.  Ivraui^MDit.  iqBi>  >aB^ 
cpiant  nut^pu^    (Ibid.) 

roL.  tn.  % 
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light  our  torch€%  and  go  searcliing  through  the  earth  for  La- 
ther, tin  we  can  restore  liim  to  the  nation  that  vfUl  have  him."* 
Il  might  have  been  thoaght  that  the  pallid  ghost  of  the  Re* 
fermer,  dragging  his  chain,  was  spreading  terror  vound,  and 
calling  for  vengeance.  Luther's  death,  it  was  predicted,  would 
occasion  the  effiision  of  torrents  of  human  blood.f 

Nowhere  was  there  a  stronger  feeling  displayed  than  in 
Worms  itself  Bold  remonstrances  were  heard  both  from 
nobles  and  people.  Ulric  HQtten  and  Hermann  Busch  filled 
the  air  with  their  plaintive  lamentations  and  calls  to  war. 
Loud  accusations  were  brought  against  Charles  V.  and  the 
Nuncios.  The  entire  nation  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
monk  whose  energy  of  faith  had  made  him  its  leader. 

At  Wittemberg,  his  colleagues  and  friends,  and  especially 
Melancthon,  were  at  first  lost  in  sadness.  Luther  had  been 
^  the  means  of  communicating  to  the  young  student  the  trea- 
sures of  that  divine  knowledge  which  from  that  hour  had 
taken  possession  of  his  whole  soul.  It  was  Luther  who  had 
given  substance  and  life  to  that  intellectual  culture  which 
Melancthon  brought  with  him  to  Wittemberg.  The  depth 
of  the  Reformer's  doctrine  had  impressed  the  young  Grecian, 
and  his  bold  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  unchanging  Word 
against  human  traditions  had  called  forth  his  enthusiasm.  He 
had  associated  himself  with  him  in  his  labours,  and  taking 
up  the  pen,  with  that  finished  style  which  he  had  imbibed  in 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,  he  had  made  the  authority  of 
Fathers  and  of  Councils  to  bend  before  the  sovereignty  of 
God's  Word. 

The  prompt  decision  that  Luther  displayed  in  the  trying 
occasions  of  life,  Melancthon  manifested  in  his  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing. Never  were  two  men  more  strongly  marked  with  diver- 
sity and  agreement  <<  Scripture,"  said  Melancthon,  ''  satisfies 
the  soul  with  holy  and  wondrous  delight — it  is  a  heavenly 

*  Nos  vitam  vix  redempturos,  nisi  accensis  candeKs  nndiqoe  earn  re- 
quiramui.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  13.) 
t  Gerbelii  Ep.  in  M.  S.  C.  Heckelianis.      Lindn«r,  Leb.  Loth. 
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ambrosm!"*  «  The  word  of  Ood^"  oxclaimed  Luther,  ^h 
a  sword — an  instrament  of  war  and  destruction, — it  Mh  on 
the  children  of  Ephraim  like  the  lioness  that  darts  from  the 
forest"  Thus  one  saw  in  Scripture  chiefly  its  power  to  com- 
fort;— aDd  the  other,  a  mighty  energy  opposed  to  the  cormp* 
tion  of  the  world.  But  to  both  it  was  the  sublimest  of  themea. 
In  so  &r,  there  was  a  perfect  agreement  in  their  judgment 
"  Meloncthon,"  observed  Luther,  *<  is  a  miracle  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  who  know  him!  He  is  the  most  dreaded  enemy 
of  Satan  and  the  schoolmen,  for  he  knows  all  their  '  foolish- 
ness, and  he  knows  Christ  as  the  rock.  That  young  Grecian 
goes  beyond  me  even  in  divine  learning, — ^he  will  do  you 
more  good  than  many  Luthere !"  And  he  went  on  to  say  he 
was  ready  to  give  up  an  opinion  if  Philip  disapproved  it 
Melancthon,  on  his  part,  full  of  admiration  for  Luther's  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  ranked  him  far  above  the  Fathers.  He 
cook  pleasure  in  excusing  the  jesting  which  Luther  was  re- 
proached for  resorting  to,  and  would,  on  such  occasions,  com* 
pare  him  to  an  earthen  vase  which  holds  a  precious  treasure 
in  an  unsightly  vessel.  "  I  would  be  careful  how  I  blame 
him,"  said  he.f 

But  behold  the  two  friends  so  intimately  united  in  aflection, 
now  parted  one  from  the  other.  The  two  fellow-soldiers  no 
longer  march  side  by  side  to  the  rescue  of  the  Church  Lu- 
ther is  absent, — and  lost  perhaps  for  ever  I  -The  consterna- 
tion at  Wittemberg  was  extreme : — as  that  of  an  army,  gloomy 
and  dejected,  at  sight  of  the  bleeding  corpse  of  the  "general 
who  was  leading  it  on  to  victory. 

Suddenly  news  arrived  of  a  more  cheering  character. 
"Our  well-beloved  father  still  lives,"|  exclaimed  Philip,  cx- 
ultingly,  "take  courage  and  stand  firm."  But  ere  long 
melancholy  prognostications  returned.     Luther  was  indeed 

«  Mirabilis  in  iis  voluptas,  immo  ainbroua  quedam  coelestii.  (Corp 
ReC  i.  128.)  ,  v 

t  Spiritum  Martini  nolim  temere  in  Aac  cauii  in.ier^%x^    ^JMt^.' 
p.  211.) 

/  PMter  Dotfter  duuJMimiM  vivit.    (Il»d.  p.  389.^ 
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lining,  but  m  close  iniprisonment  The  edict  of  Worms,  with 
its  menacing  proscriptions,*  was  circulated  by  thousands 
throughout  the  empire,  and  even  in  the  Tyrolese  mountains.f 
Was  not  the  Reformation  on  the  very  eve  of  destruction  by 
the  iron  hand  impending  over  it?  The  gentle  spirit  of  Mc* 
lancthou  recoiled  with  a  thrill  of  horror. 

But  above  the  hand  of  man's  power,  a  mightier  hand  was 
making  itself  felt,  and  God  was  rendering  powerless  that 
dreaded  edict  The  German  princes,  who  had  long  sought 
occasion  to  reduce  the  authority  which  Rome  exercised  in  the 
empire,  took  alarm  at  the  alliance  between  the  Emperor  anS 
the  Pope,  lest  it  should  work  the  ruin  of  their  liberty. 
Whilst,  therefore,  Charles,  in  journeying  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, might  see  with  a  smile  of  irony  the  bonfires  in  which 
flatterers  and  &natics  consumed  the  writings  of  Luther  in  the 
public  squares, — those  writings  were  read  in  Germany  with 
continually  increasing  eagerness,  and  numerous  pamphlets  in 
fiivour  of  the  Reformation  every  day  attacked  the  papal 
authority. 

The  Nuncios  could  not  control  themselves  when  they  found 
that  the  edict,  which  it  had  cost  them  so  much  to  obtain,  pro- 
duced so  feeble  an  effect  "  The  ink  of  the  signature,"  said 
they,  *<  has  scarcely  had  time  to  dry,  when,  behold,  on  all 
sides,  the  imperial  decree  is  torn  to  pieces."  The  populace 
were  more  and  more  won  to  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
man  who,  without  heeding  the  thunderbolts  of  Charles  and 
of  the  Pope,  had  made  confession  of  his  faith  with  the  courage 
oi-a  martyr.  It  was  said,  "  Has  he  not  offered  to  retract  if 
refuted,  and  no  one  has  had  the  hardihood  to  undertake  to  re- 
fute him.  Does  not  that  show  that  he  has  spoken  the  truth  V* 
Thus  it  was  that  the  first  emotions  of  fear  were  followed  at 
Wittemberg  and  throughout  the  empire  by  a  movement  of 
enthusi^m.  Even  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  beholding  the 
burst  of  national  sympathy,  durst  not  give  permission  to  the 

•  Diciiur  (Nurari  proscriptio  horrenda.    (Corp.  ReC  i.  p.  389.) 
t  Dicuntur  signate  charts  proscriptionis  bi*  mille  misss  quoque  9d 
ioMbrack,    (Ibid.) 
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eordelien  to  preach  against  the  Reformer.  The  University, 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  yield  to  the  storm,  raised 
its  head.  The  new  doctrines  had  taken  too  deep  root  to  sufier 
by  Luther's  absence,  and  the  halls  of  the  academies  weiv 
crowded  with  auditors.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Knight  Greorge,  for  this  was  the  name  of 
Luther,  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  Wartburg,  was  living  soli- 
tary and  unknown.  "  If  you  were  to  see  me,"  wrote  he  to 
Melancthon,  " truly  you  wouM  take  me  for  a  knight;  even 
you  would  scarcely  know  me  again."t  Luther,  on  his  arri- 
val, passed  a  short  time  in  repose,  enjoying  a  leisure  which 
had  not  yet  been  allowed  him.  He  was  at  large  within  the 
fortress ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  pass  outside  it.^  All 
his  wishes  were  complied  with,  and  he  had  never  been  better 
treated.^  Many  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  ))is  mind, 
but  none  of  them  had  power  to  disturb  him.  By  turns  he 
looked  down  upon  the  forests  thnt  surrounded  him,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven — "  Strange  captivity !"  he  exclaimed, — 
"a  prisoner  by  consent,  and  yet  agliinst  my  will."  I  "  Pray 
for  me,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin : — **  I  want  nothing  save  your 
prayer^ :  don't  disturb  me  by  what  is  said  or  thought  of  me 
in  the  world.  At  last  I  am  quiet"1f  This  letter,  like  many 
of  that  period  is  dated  from  the  island  of  PeUmos.  Luther 
compared  the  Wartbur;^  to  the  island  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  banishment  of  St  John  by  the  emperor  I>omitian. 

•  Scholastic!  quorom  snpra  mfllia  ibi  tane  fbenmt  (Spolatini  An- 
naln,  1&31,  October.) 

1  Equitem  videres  ac  ipse  viz  agnoecerea.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  11.) 

t  Nunc  sum  hie  otioaaa,  aicut  inter  captivos  liber.  (Ibid.  p.  3,  IS 
May.) 

I  Gtaanquam  et  hilariter  et  libcnter  omnia  mihi  ministret.  (Ibid.  p.  ,13, 
15  Aogust) 

I  £gu  mirabilk  captivos  qui  et  volens  et  nolens  hie  sedeo.  (L.  Epfk 
fi.  p.  4,  12  May.) 

H  Tu  fac  at  pro  me  ores  T  hac  onA  re  opus  mihi  eat    Gluicqiiid  de  me 
ft  m  pubDeo,  nihil  monir.;  cfo  in  qirfete  tandam  n^te    ^IS^^ 
p.  i  WJane  tdei,) 
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After  the  stirring  conteets  that  had  agitated  his  soul,  the 
Reformer  enjoyed  repose  in  the  heart  of  the  gloomy  forests 
of  Thuringen.  There  he  studied  evangelic  truth, — not  for 
disputation,  but  as  the  means  of  regeneration  and  of  life.  The 
Reformation,  in  its  beginning,  was  of  necessity  polemic ; — 
other  circumstances  required  new  labours.  After  eradicat- 
ing with  the  hoe  the  thorns  and  brambles,  the  time  was  ar- 
rived for  peaceably  sowing  the  word  of  Gkxi  in  men's  hearts 
If  Luther  had  been  all  his  life  called  to  wage  conflicts, — he 
would  not  have  eflected  a  lasting  work  in  the  Church.  By 
his  captivity  he  escaped  a  danger  which  might  have  ruined 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation, — that  of  always  attacking  and 
demolishing,  without  ever  defending  or  building  up. 

This  secluded  retreat  had  one  effect,  perhaps  still  more 
beneficial.  Lifled  by  his  nation,  like  one  raised  upon  a 
shield,  he  was  but  a  hand's  breadth  from  the  abyss  beyond^ 
and  the  least  degree  of  intoxication  might  have  precipitated 
him  headlong.  Some  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  had  made 
shipwreck  oif  the  shoals  ^f  spiritual  pride  and  fanaticism. 
Luther  was  a  man  very  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of  -our 
nature ;  and,  as  it  was,  he  did  not  entirely  escape  these  beset 
ting  dangers.  Meanwhile,  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  for  a 
while,  preserved  him  from  them,  by  suddenly  removing  him 
from  the  intoxication  of  success,  and  plunging  him  in  the 
depth  of  a  retirement  unknown  to  the  world !  There  his  soul 
gathered  up  itself  to  Grod, — there  it  was  again  tempered  by 
adversity; — ^his  sufferings,  his  humiliation,  obliged  him  to 
walk,  at  least  for  a  time,  with  the  humble; — and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  christian  life  thenceforward  developed  themselves 
m  his  soul  with  fresh  energy  and  freedom. 

Luther's  tranquillity  was  not  of  long  duration.  Seated  in 
aofitude  on  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg,  he  passed  whole  da3's 
lost  in  meditation.  At  times,  the  Church  rose  before  his 
vision,  and  spread  out  all  her  wretchedness;*  at  other  times, 

*  £fo.  hie  tadeofl  tota  die  &ciem  Kodesw  ant«  me  copitHao.    (I* 
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lifting  his  eyee  to  heaven,  he  woaU  say,  "Canst  Thou  have 
made  all  men  in  vain?"  Then  letting  go  lus  confidence  he 
would  add,  dejectedly,  "  Alas  1  there  is  no  one  in  this  cloi^g 
d%y  of  wrath  to  stand  as-  a  wall  before  the  Lord,  and  save 
Israel!" 

Then  recurring  to  his  own  lot,  he  dreaded  being  charged 
with  having  deserted  the  field  of  battle;*  the  thought  was 
insupportable.  "  Rather,"  exclaimed  he,  "  would  I  be  stretch- 
ed on  burning  coals  than  stagnate  here  half  dead."t  Trans- 
ported in  thought  to  Worms — to  Witt^berg — into  the  midst 
of  his  adversaries — ^he  regretted  that,  yielding  to  his  friends^ 
entreaties,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  world.|  "  Ah," 
said  he,  "  nothing  on  earth  do  I  more  desire  than  to  hce  my 
cruel  enemies."  ^ 

Some  gentler  thoughts,  however,  brou^t  a  truce  to  such 
complainings.  Luther's  stale  of  mind  was  not  all  tempest ; 
his  agitated  spirit  recovered  at  times  a  degree  of  calm  and 
comfort  Next  to  the  assurance  of  the  Divine  protection,  one 
thing  consoled  him  in  his  grief-— it  was  the  recollection  of 
Melancthon;  "If  I  perish,"  he  wrote,  "the  Gospel  will 
loose  nothingl — ^you  will  succeed  me  as  Elisha  succeeded 
Elijah,  with  a  double  portion  of  my  spirit"  But  calling  to 
mind  the  timidity  of  Melancthon,  he  ejaculated — "  Minister  of 
*  the  Word !  keep  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem  till  our 
enemies  shall  strike  you  down.  We  stand  alone  on  the  plain 
of  battle;  after  me  they  will  strike  you  down."1[ 

This  thought  of  the  final  onset  of  Rome  on  the  infant 
Church,  threw  him  into  renewed  anxieties.  The  poor  monk, 
-*a  prisoner  and  alone, — had  many  a  struggle  to  pass  through 
in  his  solitude;  but  suddenly  he  seemed  to  get  a  glimpse  of 

*  Vcrebar  ego  ne  aciem  deaerere  viderer.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  1.) 

t  Mallem. inter  carbones  vivos  ardere,  quam  solus  semivivus,  atqoe 

atinam  non  mortuus  putere.    (Ibid.  10.) 
t  Cervicein  esse  objectandam  pablioo  forori.    (Ibid.89.y     ' 
I  Nihil  magis  opto,  qnam  ftiroribiis  adverBariordm  uoeunere,  objecto 

qugulo.     (Ibid.  1.) 

N  Etiam  si  peream,  nihil  pwobit  Evaagalio.    (lUd  ^  lOJ) 

V  Nos  soU  adhuo  ffsmUf  in  9aex  t«  qweten^  \«)«l  ^qd^    ^\Mi.  v^^^ 
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his  deliferance.  He  thought  he  could  foresee  that  the  assaolts 
of  the  papal  power  would  rouse  the  nations  of  Germany;  and 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Gospel,  victorious  over  its  enemies,  and 
gmtherM  under  the  walls  of  the  Warthurg,  would  give  libertjf 
to  its  captive.  "  If  the  Pope,"  said  he,  "  should  stretch  forth 
his  hand  against  all  who  are  on  my  side^  there  will  be  a  vio- 
lent commotion ;  the  more  he  urges  on  our  ruin,  the  sooner 
shall  we  see  an  end  of  him  and  his  adherents !  And  as  for 
me  ....  I  shall  be  restored  to  your  arms.*  God  is  awak- 
ening many,  and  He  it  is  who  impels  the  nations.  Oni^ 
let  our  Enemies  take  up  our  afiair  and  try  to  stifle  it  in  thnit 
arms, — and  it  will  grow  by  their  pressure,  and  come  forth 
more  formidable  than  ever !" 

But  sickness  brought  him  down  from  these  lofty  heights  to 
which  his  courage  and  faith  would  at  times  rise.  He  had 
already,  when  at  Worms,  suflered  much ;  and  his  disorder 
bad  increased  in  solitude. f  The  food  of  the  Wartburg  was 
altogether  unsuited  to  him;  it  was  rather  less  ordinary  in 
quality  than  that  of  his  convent,  and  it  was  found  needful  to 
give  him  the  poor  diet  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
He  passed  whole  nights  without  sleep ; — apxieties  of  mind 
were  added  to  pain  of  body.  No  great  work  is  accomplished 
without  struggle  and  suffering.  Luther,  alone  on  his  rock, 
endured  in  his  vigorous  frame  a  sufiering  that  was  needed,  in 
order  to  the  emancipation  of  mankind.  ^'  Sitting,  at  night,  in 
my  apartment,"  says  he,  <*  I  uttered  cries  like  a  woman  in 
travail."!  Then,  ceasing  to  complain,  and  touched  with  the 
thought  that  vhat  he  was  undergoing  was  sent  in  mercy  from 
God,  he  broke  forth  in  accents  of  love :  "  Thanks  to  Thee,  O 
Christ,  that  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  without  the  precious  relics 
of  thy  holy  cross  !"§  But  soon,  feeling  indignation  against  him- 

*  Gluo  dtus  id  tentaverit.  hoc  dtius  et  ipse  et  sui  peribunt,  et  ego 
revertar.    (L.  Epp.  ii,  p.  10.) 

t  Auctum  est  malum,  quo  Wormatis  laborabam.    (Ibid.  p.  17.) 

t  Sedeo  doient,  ricut  puerpera,  lacer  et  saudus  et  cruentus.  (Ibid 
p.  50,  9  Sept.) 

§  Gratiaa  Christo,  qui  ms  sum  rdiquiai  aancta  Cmeb  doh  dti% 
Onquit    (Ibid.) 
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self  wrought  in  his  soul,  he  exchiimed,  "  Hardened  fool  that 
I  am  ;  woe  is  me  I  my  prayers  are  few ;  I  wrestle  but  little 
with  the  Lord ;  I  bewail  not  the  state  of  the  Church  of  God  ;* 
instead  of  being  fervent  in  spirit,  my  passions  take  fire :  I 
sink  in  sloth,  in  sleep,  and  indolence."  .Then,  not  knowing 
to  what  to  ascribe  his  feelings,  and  accustomed  to  expect 
blessing  through  the  afiectionate  remembrance  of  his  friends, 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  ^  O,  my  friends,  do 
you  then  forget  to  pray  for  me  ?  that  God  can  thus  leave  me 
to  myself." 

Those  who  were  about  him,  as  also  his  Wittemberg  friends, 
and  those  at  the  Elector's  court.  Were  anxious  and  alarmed  at 
his  mental  sufllering.  They  trembled  in  the  prospect  of  the 
life  that  had  been  snatched  from  the  fires  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
sword  of  Charles,  so  sadly  sinking  and  expiring.  The 
Wartburg  then  would  be  Luther's  tomb !  "  I  fear,"  said 
Melancthon,  "  lest  his  grief  for  the  condition  of  the  Church 
should  bring  him  down  to  the  grava  He  has  lighted  a 
candle' in  Israel;  if  he  dies,  what  hope  is  left  us?  Would 
that  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  worthless  life,  I  could  retain  in 
this  world  one  who  is  surely  its  brightest  ornament. t  O, 
what  a  man !"  he  exclaimed,  (as  if  already  standing  beside 
his  grave,)  "  surely  we  never  valued  him  as  we  ought" 

What  Luther  termed  the  shameful  indolence  of  his  prison* 
life,  was  in  reality,  diligence  beyond  the  strength  of  ordinary 
mortals.  "  Here  am  V'  said  he,  on  the  14th  of  May,  "  lapped 
in  indolence  and  pleasures.  [He  doubtless  refers  to  thequaii* 
ty  of  his  food,  which  was  at  first  less  coarse  than  what  he  had 
been  used  to.]  I  am  going  through  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  I  mean  to  write  a  discourse  in  German  touching 
auricular  confession;  also  to  continue  the  translation  .of  the 
Psalms,  and  to  compose  a  collection  of  sermons,  as  soon  as  I 
have  received  what  I  want  from  Wittemberg.  My  ptn  is 
never  idle."^    Even  this  was  but  a  part  of  Luther's  labours. 

*  Nihil  gemens  pro  ecclesii  DeL    (L.  Epp.  u.  p.  22,  13  July.) 

t  Utinam  hwt  vili  animi  mea  ipfius  vitam  emeTe  queua.    (J^vcV*^^^^ 

4J£v  ^  Jofy)  t  fiine  intermiMianc  tmVia.  (^^  lSj|r^Vu  ^  %iAV^ 
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Hia  enemies  thought  that,  if  not  dead,  at  least  he  was  ei^ 
feetually  silene^;  but  their  exultation  was  short,  and,  ere 
long,  no  doubt  could  exist  that  he  still  lived.  A  multitude  of 
tiacts,  composed  in  the  Wartburg,  followed  each  other  in  n  pi^ 
succession  '^  and  everywhere  the  well-known  voice  of  the  Re- 
former was  enthusiastically  responded  to.  Luther,  at  the  same 
moment,  put  forth  such  writings  as  were  adapted  to  build  up 
the  church,  and  controversial  tracts  which  disturbed  his  oppo- 
nents in  their  fancied  security.  For  nearly  a  whole  year,  he, 
by  turns,  instructed,  exhorted,  rebuked,  and  thundered  from 
his  mountain  height,  and  his  astonished  adversaries  migh 
well  enquire  whether  indeed  there  was  not  something  super- 
natur^  in  so  prodigious  an  activity — ^^He  could  not  have 
allowed  himself  any  rest,"*  says  CochlaBUS.  But  the  solution 
of  the  whole  mystery  was  to  be  found  in  the  rashness  of  the 
-Romish  party.  They  were  in  haste  to  profit  by  the  decree 
c^  Worms,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Reformation ;  and  Luther, 
sentenced — ^placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, — and  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Wartburg,  stood  up  in  the  cause  of  Itound  doctrine, 
as  if  he  were  still  at  large  and  triumphant.  It  was  especially 
at  the  tribunal  of  penance  that  the  priests  strove  to  rivet  the 
fetters  of  their  deluded  parishioners ; — whence  it  is  the  Confes- 
sional that  Luther  first  assails.  "  They  allege,"  says  he,  "  that 
passage  in  St  James,  <  confess  your  sins  to  one  another ;'  a 
strange  confessor  this — ^his  name  is  *  one  another  P  Whence 
it  would  foilqw  that  the  confessors  ought  also  to  confess  to 
, their  penitents;  that  every  Christian  should  in  his  turn  be 
pope,  bishop,  and  priest,  and  that  the  pope  himself  should 
nmke  confession  before  all."t 

Scarcely  had  Luther  finished  this  tmct,  when  he  commenced 
another.  A  divine  of  Louvain,  named  Latomos,  already 
known  by  his  opposition  to  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  had  im- 
pugned the  Reformer's  statements.  Twelve  days  after,  Lu- 
ther's answer  was  ready,  and  it  is  one  of  his  masterpieces. 
He  first  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  want  of  mode- 

•  Ctuni  quieaoew  non  posset.    (Cochlwis,  Acta  Lutheri,  p,  39.) 

P'  Vad  det  Pifprt  mfisw  ihm  beiehten.    (L.  Opp.  xrl  p.  TOl.)  ,\ 


mtuHL  '*  The  moderation  of  this  ajgfe,"  8a3rB  he,  "  eontiBli  In 
bending  the  knee  before  »icrilegiou8  pontiffi  and  impious  80> 
phists,  and  saying,  'Gracious  Lord,  most  worthy  master.' 
Then,  having  so  done,  you  may  persecute  who  yov  will  to 
the  death;  you  may  convulse  the  world, — all  that,  shall  not 
hinder  your  being  a  man  of  moderation !  Away  with  such^ 
moderation,  say  L  Let  me  speak  out,  and  delude  no  on& 
The  shell  may  be  rough,  perhaps,  but  the  nut  is  soft  and 
tender."* 

The  health  of  Luther  continued  to  decline ;  he  began  to 
think  of  leaving  the  Wartburg.  But  what  to  do;  to  appear 
in  open  day  at  the  risk  of  his  life  ?  In  the  rear  of  the  motm- 
tain  on  which  the  fortress  was  built,  the  country  was  inter- 
sected by  numerous  footpaths,  bordered  by  tufts  of  wild  straw- 
berries.  The  massive  gate  of  the  castle  was  unclosed,  and 
the  prisoner  ventured,  not  without  fear,  to  gather  some  of  the 
fruit.t  Gradually,  he  became  more  v^turesome,  and,  clothed 
ii>  his  knight's  disguise,  and  attended  by  a  rough-mannered 
but  faithful  guard  from  the  castle,  he  extended  his  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood.  One  day,  stopping  to  rest  at  an  inn, 
Luther  laid  aside  his  sword,  which  encumbered  him,  and  took 
up  some  books  that  lay  near.  His  natural  disposition  got  the 
better  of  his  prudence.  His  attendant  took  the  alarm  lest  an 
action  so  unusual  in  a  man  of  arms,  should  excite  a  susj^cion 
that  the  doctor  was  not  really  a  knight  Another  time,  the 
two  companions  descended  the  mountain,  and  entered  the  con 
vent  of  Reichardsbrunn,  in  which,  but  a  few  months  before 
Luther  had  rested  for  a  night,  on  his  way  to  Worms.  J  Sud 
donly  one  of  the  lay-brothers  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise— Luther  had  been  recognised.  His  keeper,  seeing  how 
the  matter  stood,  hurried  him  away,  and  it  was  not  till  they 
were  galloping  far  from  the  cloisters,  that  the  monk  recovered 
from  his  astonishment 

*  Cortex  meus  esse  potest  durior,  sed  nudeos  mens  mollis  et  dolds 
tit    (L.  Opp.  rni.  Lat.  ii.  p.  213.) 

t  Ztt  cdten  gehet  er  inn  die  Eidbeer  un  Sc\OoiAN!t%.    Qftifi8h«A:Q»x 
p^33.)  t  See  Vol  ii.p  814. 
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The  life  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberj^,  in  his  assumed  char* 
ncter  of  knight,  had,  indeed,  at  times,  a  something  about  it 
truly  theological;  One  day,  the  snares  were  made  ready-^ 
the  fortress  gates  thrown  open — the  sporting  dogs  let  Jooso. 
Luther  had  expressed  a  wish  to  partake  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  The  huntsmen  were  in  high  spirits;  the  dogs 
scoured  the  hills,  driving  the  hares  from  the  brushwood ;  but 
a»  the  tumuk  swelled  around  him,  the  Knight  George,  mo- 
tionless in  the  midst  of  it,  felt  his  soul  fill  with  solemn  thoughts. 
Looking  round  him,  his  heart  heaved  with  sorrow.*  <'  Is  it 
not,"  said  he,  "  the  very  picture  of  the  Devil,  setting  his  dogs, 
the  bishops,  those  messengers  of  antichrist,  and  sending  them 
out  to  hunt  down  poor  souls  ^"j'  A  young  leveret  had  been 
sn^ed :  rejoicing  to  liberate  it,  Luther  wrapped  it  in  his  man- 
tle, and  deposited  it  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket;  but  scarcely  had 
he  left  the  spot,  when  the  dogs  scented  it,  and  killed  it  Drawn 
to  the  place  by  its  cry,  Luther  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
grief—"  O,  Pope  I  and  thou,  too,  O  Satan  I  it  is  thus  that  jfe 
would  compass  the  destruction  of  the  soub  that  have  been 
rescued  from  death  V^X 

Whilst  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  dead  to  the  world,  was 
seeking  to  recruit  his  spirits  by  these  occupations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Wartburg,  the  great  work  was  progressing,  as 
if  by  its  own  power.  The  Reformation,  in  fact,  was  begin- 
ning to  take  effect.  It  was  no  longer  limited  to  teaching;  it 
now  began  to  affect  and  mould  the  life. 

Bernard  Feldkirchen,  the  pastor  of  Kemberg,  and  the  first, 
under  Luther's  direction,  to  expose  the  errors  of  Ilome,||  was 
also  the  first  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  her  institutions : — he 
married  I  t 

•  Thedlogisabar  etiam  ibi  inter  retia  et  canei . . .  tantum  niisefi- 
cordis  et  dolori^  miscuit  mysterium.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  43.) 

t  auid  enim  ista  imago,  nisi  Diabolum  significat  per  insidias  suas  el 
Impio0  magistros  canes  suos  . .  (Ibid.) 

t  Sic  savit  Papa  et  Satan  at  servatas  etiam  animas  perdat    (L  Epp. 

n  Vol  i.  p.  189. 
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There  is,  in  the  German  character,  a  strong  love  of  family 
and  domestic  enjoyments: — hence,  of  all  th«)  injunctions  of  the 
Papal  authority^  none  had  had  more  lamentable  results  than 
ihc  imposition  of  celibacy.  Made  obligatory  on  the  heads  of 
the  clergy,  this  practice  had  prevented  the  fiefs  of  the  church 
from  passing  into  hereditary  possessions.  But  extended  by 
Gregory 'VII.  to  the  inferior  orders,  its  effects  had  been  in- 
deed deplorable.  Many  of  the  priests,  in  evading  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  them,  by  shameful  disorders,  had  drawn 
down  hatred  and  contempt  on  their  profession ;  while  those 
who  had  submitted  to  Hildebrand's  law,  were  indignant  that 
the  Church,  which  lavished  power,  riches,  and  earthly  pos- 
sessions on  its  higher  dignitaries,  should  impose  on  its  hum- 
bler ministers,'  who  were  ever  its  most  useful  supporters,  a 
denial  so  opposed  to  the  Gospel. 

"Neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Councils,"  said  Feldkirchcn, 
and  another  pastor,  named  Seidler,  who  followed  his  example, 
"can  have  a  right  to  impose  on  the  Church  a  command  that 
endangers  soul  and  body.  The  obligation  to  observe  God's 
law  compels  us  to  throw  aside  traditions  of  men."*  The  re- 
establishment  of  marriage  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
homage  paid  to  the  moral  law.  The  ecclesiastical  power,  in 
alarm,  instantly  issued  its  mandates  against  the  two  priests. 
Seidler,  who  lived  in  the  territory  of  Duke  George,  was 
given  up  to  his  superiors,  and  died  in  prison.  But  the  Elector 
Frederic  refused  to  surrender  Feldkirchen  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg.  "His  Highness,"  said  Spalatin,  "  declines  to 
act  the  part  of  a  police-officer."  Feldkirchen,  therefore,  con- 
tinued  to  preside  over  his  flock,  though  a  htcsbaiid  and  a 
falKerl  • 

The  first  emotion  of  the  Reformer,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  these  events,  was  one  of  joy.  "  I  am  all  admiration."  ^^ays 
he,  "of  the  new  bridegroom  of  Kemberg,  who 'moves  on 
fearlessly  in  the  midst  of  all  this  hubbub,"  Luther  was 
satisfied  that  priests  (mght  to  marry.     But  this  question  led 

•  Coegii  me  ci^  ut  hanMuiM  traditiones  violatemjiiccwwvUsA  wi^^Mii^ 
jmh  dirnfi,    (Cpip.  Ret  L  jx  441.) 
voXf.  Hh  3 
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directly  to  another — the  maYriage  of  friars — and  on  this  point 
Luther  had  to  pass  through  one  of  those  internal  struggles,  of 
which  his  life  was  full ;  for  every  reform  was-  of  necessity  to 
he  wrought  out  hy  a  mental  conflict  Melancthon  and 
Carlstadt, — ^the  one  a  layman,  the  other  in  priest's  orders, — 
thought  that  the  liberty  of  contracting  the  marriage  bond 
ought  to  be  as  free  to  the  /riars  as  to  the  priests.  Luther, 
himself  a  monk,  did  not  at  first  agree  with  them  in  judgment 
One  day,  when  the  commandant  of  the  Wartburg  had  brought 
him  some  theses  of  Carlstadt,  touching  celibacy,  "  Good 
Heaven !"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  our  Wittemberg  friends  allow 
wives  even  to  monks?"  The  thought  overwhelmed  him,  and 
disturbed  his  spirit  For  himself,  he  put  far  from  him  the 
liberty  he  claimed  for  others:  "Ah," said  he, indignantly,  "at 
least  they  will  not  make  me  take  a  wife."*  This  expression 
is  doubtless  unknown  to  those  who  assert  that  Luther's  object 
in  the  Reformation  was  that  he  might  marry.  Bent  upon  the 
truth,  not  from  any  desire  of  self-pleasing,  but  with  upright 
intentions,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  that  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  right,  although  it  might  be  at  variance  with  the 
general  tendency  of  his  doctrine.  He  worked  his  way  through 
a  mingled  crowd  of  truths  and  errors,  until  the  errors  had 
altogether  fallen,  and  truth  alone  remained  standing  in  his 
mind. 

There  was  indeed  a  broad  distinction  discernible  between . 
the  two  questions.  The  marriage  of  priests  did  not  draw 
after  it  the  downfall  of  the  priesthood  ;./on  the  contrary,  it  was 
of  itself  likely  to  win  back  popular  respect  to  the  secular 
clergy:  but  the  marriage  of  friars  involved  the  breaking  up 
of  the  monastic  institutions.  The  question  then  really  was, 
whether  it  was  right  to  disband  the  army  that  acknowledged 
themselves  the  soldiery  of  the  Pope.  "The  priests,"  said 
Luther,  writing  to  Melancthon,  "  are  ordained  by  God,  and 
therefore  they  are  set  above  the  commandments  of  men ;  but 
the  friars  have  of  their  own  accord  chosen  a  life  of  celibacy,-^ 

*  AtjDihinon  obtradent  Qzoi^m,^  (L. Eipp. *ii. ^ ^fC^") 
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they  therefore  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  Hie  oblisfa^ 
don  they  have  laid  themselves  under."* 

The  Reformer  was  destined  to  advance  a  step  further,  and 
by  a  new  struggle  to  carry  also  this  post  of  the  enemy.  Al- 
ready he  had  trampled  under  his  feet  many  Romish  corrup- 
tions ;  nay,  even  the  authority  of  Rome  herself.  But  monkery 
was  still  standing — ^monkery,  which  ^had  in  early  times 
earried  the  spark  of  life  to  many  a  desert  spot,  and,  passing 
through  successive  generations,  now  filled  so  many  cloisters 
with  sloth  and  luxury,  seemed  to  find  a  voice  and  advocate  in 
the  castle  of  Thuringen,  and  to  depend  for  life  or  death  upon  the 
agitated  conscience  of  one  man !  Luther  struggled  for  a  while . 
at  one  moment  on  the  point  of  rejecting  it, — at  another  dis* 
posed  to  acknowledge  it.  At  last,  no  longer  able  to  support 
the  contest,  he  threw  himself  in  prayer  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
exclaiming,  "  Do  thou  teach  us — do  thou  dehver  us— establish 
us  with  thy  free  Spirit,  in  the  liberty  thou  hast  given  us !  for 
surely  we  are  thy  people!"! 

And  truly  there  was  no  long  tarrying ;  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  Reformer's  thoughts,  and  again  it  was  the  groat 
doctrii;^e  of  Justification  by  Faith  which  ga\o  victory. 

This  weapon,  which  had  put  down  indulgences,  baffled 
Romish  intrigues,  and  humbled  the  Pope  himself,  dethroned 
monkery  also  from  the  place  it  held  in  the  mind  of  Luther 
and  of  all  Christendom.  Luther  was  led  to  see  that  the  mo- 
nastic institutions  wer^  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  Free  Grace,  and  that  the  life  led  by  the  monks  was  en- 
tirely grounded  on  the  assertion  of  human  merit.  Convinced 
from  that  instant,  that  the  glory  of  Christ  was  at  stake,  his 
conscience  incessantly  repeated — *  Monkery  must  yield.'  So 
long  as  Jtbstification  by  Faith  is  clearly  held  by  the.  Church, 

*  Me  enim  vehemcnter  movct,  quod  sacerdotum  ordo,  a  Deo  insti* 
tatoB,  est  liber,  non  autem  monachorum  qui  sua  sponte  statum  eligcrunt. 
(L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  34.) 

t  Dominus  Jesus  erudiat  et  liheret  nos,  per  miseficoTiWam  vvx^m^  vck 
^Ibertatem  noftmm.    (Melaocthon  on  C<>libacy«  6Uk  A.ug.  WA*  *^V^ 
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not  one  of  her  members  will  become  a  monk.*  This  per- 
suasion continued  to  gain  strength  in  his  mind,  and  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  December,  he  addressed  to  the  bishops 
and  deacons  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg,  the  folIo3,\ing 
theses — his  declaration  of  war  against  monkery : — 

"  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin. — Rom.  xiv.  23. 

"  Whoever  binds  himself  by  a  vow  of  celibacy,  of  chastity 
of  service  to  God-^without/ai^A — vows,  profanely  and  idola- 
trously,  a  vo\v  to  the  devil  himself. 

"  To  raakn  such  vqws  is  worse  than  to  be  priests  of  Cybele, 
or  vestals  of  Pagan  worship ;  for  the  monks  make  their  vows 
in  the  thought  that  they  shall  be  justified  and  saved  by  them ; 
aikl  that  which  should  be  ascribed  to  the  alone  mercy  of  God, 
is  thus  ascribed  to  human  dcservinge.  Such  convents  ought 
to  be  razed  to  the  foundation,  as  being  abodes  of  the  devil 
There  is  but  one  Order  that  h  holy,  and  makes  men  holy, 
and  that  is — Christianity  or  Faith  t 

"  To  make  the  religious  houses  really  useful,  they  should 
be  converted  into  schools,  wherein  children  might  be  brought'' 
up  to  manhood ;  instead  of  which,  they  are  establishments 
where  grown  n,en  are  reduced  to  second  childhood  for  the 
•est  of  their  lives." 

We  see  that  Luther  at  this  .period  would  have  tolerated  the 
convents  as  houses  of  education ;  but,  ere  long,  his  attack  upon 
them  became  more  unsparing. 

The  immorality  and  shameful  practices  that  disgraced  the 
cloisters,  recurred  forcibly  to  his  thoug^hts.  "  It  is  my.great 
aim,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  on  the  11th  of  November,  "to 
rescue  the  young  from  the  hellish  fires  of  celibacy ;"  J  and  he 
proceeded  to  compose  a  tract  against  monastic  vows,  which  he 
dedicated  to  his  father.  "  Do  you  desire,"  said  he,  in  his 
dedication  to  the  old  man  at  Mansfeld,  "  do  you  still  feel  a  de- 
sire to  extricate  me  from  a  monk's  life?     You  have  the  right 

•  L.  0pp.  (W.)xxii.  p.  1466. 

t  Es  ist  nicht  mchr  denn  eine  einiige  GeistUcbkeit,  die  da  heilig  istf 
anj  heUJjr  macht . . .  (L.  0pp.  ivii.  p.  718.) 
//  AdaJeaceateB  Jiberan  ex  isto  inferno  coeUbaiUiB.    Ql^d.  u.  %^^ 
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to  do  so,  for  you  are  still  my  father,  and  I  am  still  your  son. 
But  it  is  not  needed :  God  htis  been  beforehand  with  you,  and 
has  Himself  delivered  me  from  it  by  his  mighty  arm.  What 
does  it  matter  if  I  should  lay  aside  the  tonsure  or  the  cowl? 
Is  it  the  cowl, — is  it  the  tonsure  that  constitutes  a  monk? 
All  things  are  yours,'  said  St.  Paul, '  and  you  are  Christ's.' 
I  bfilongnot  to  the  cowl,  but  the  cowl  to  me  ;  I  am  a  monk, 
and  yet  no  monk  ;  I  am  a  new  creature,  not  of  the  Pope,  but 
of  Jesus  Christ !  Christ  alone,  and  no  mere  go-between,  is 
my  bishop,  my  abbot,  my  prior,  my  lord,  my  master, — and  I 
acknowledge  no  other!  What  matters  it  to  me  if  the  Pope 
should  sentence  and  put  me  to  death ;  he  cannot  summon  me 
from  the  grave,  and  take  my  life  a  second  time.  That  great 
day  is  nigh  when  the  kingdom  of  abominations  shall  be  over- 
thrown. Would  to  God  the  Pope  would  do  his  worst,  and 
put  us  all  to  death ;  our  blood  would  cry  to  heaven  against 
him,  and  bring  down  swifl  destruction  on  him  and  his  adhe- 
rents."* 

Luther  himself  was  already  transformed:  he  felt  himself 
no  longer  a  friar.  It  was  na  outward  circumstances,  no  hu- 
man passions,  no  haste  of  the  flesh  that  had  brought  about  the 
change.  A  struggle  had  been  gone  through :  Luther  had  at 
first  sided  with  monkery,  but  truth  had  descended  into  the 
arena,  and  monkery  was  overthrown.  The  triumphs  of  hu- 
man passion  are  short-lived,  but  those  of  truth  are  decisive  and 
durable. 

Whilst  Luther  was  thus  preparing  the  way  for  one  of  the 
greatest  changes  which  the  Church  was  destined  to  pass 
Arough,  and  the  Reformation  ^vas  beginning  to  manifest  its 
ciTects  on  the  lives  of  Christians, — the  partisans  of  Rorje,  with 
Jiat  blind  infatuation  common  to  tliose  who  have. long  held 
power,  were  pleasing  themselves  with  the  thought,  that  bo- 
cause  Luther  was  in  the  Wartburg,  the  Reformation  was  for 
ever  at  an  end.  They  thought,  therefore,  quietly  to  resume 
«  Dass  unser  Blut  mocht  schreien,  und  dringen  sem  Gcricht^  dftsa 
cm  bald  cin  Ende  wurda    (L.  £^.  iL  p.  105.) 

3* 
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their  former  practices,  which  had  be«i  for  an  instant  inter- 
rupted by  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  Albert,  the  Archbishop 
and  Elector  of  Meiitz,  was  one  of  those  weak  persons  who, 
when  things  are  nearly  balanced,  are  found  on  the  side  of 
truth ;  but  whenever  their  own  interest  is  concerned,  are  quite 
willing  to  take  up  with  error.  His  great  aim  was  that  hia 
court  should  equal  in  splendour  that  cf  any  of  the  German 
princes,  that  his  equipages  should  be  as  rich,  and  his  table  as 
well  served  :  the  trade  in  indulgences  was  to  him  an  admira- 
ble resource  for  the  promotion  of  his  favourite  object.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  sooner  was  the  decree  against  Luther  issued 
from  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  court,  than  Albert,  who  was 
then  at  Halle,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  called  together  the 
vendors  of  indulgences,  whose  activity  had  been  paralysed  by 
the  Reformer's  preaching,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage 
them  by  such  words  as — "  Do  not  fear,  we  have  silenced  him : 
go  shear  the  flock  in  peace ;  the  m.onk  is  in  prison,  under 
bolts  and  bars;  and  this  time  he  will  be  clever  indeed  if  h& 
disturbs  us  at  our  work."  The  market  was  again  opened, 
the  wares  spread  out  for  sale,  and  again  the  churches  of  Halle 
resounded  with  the  harangues  of  the  mountebanks. 

But  Luther  still  lived ;  and  his  voice  had  power  to  pass 
beyond  the  walls  and  gratings  behind  which  he  was  concealed. 
Nothing  could  have  roused  him  to  a  higher  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion. "  What!"  thought  he,  "violent  discussions  have  taken 
place,  I  have  braved  every  danger,  the  truth  has  triumphed, 
and  now  they  dare  to  trample  it  in  the  dust,  as  if  it  had  been 
refuted.  They  shall  again  hear  that  voice  which  arrested 
their  guilty  traflic."  "I  will  take  no  rest,"  wrote  Luther  to 
Spalatin,  "till  I  have  attacked  the  idol  of  Mentz,  and  its 
whoredoms  at  Halle."*  He  went  instantly  to  work,  caring 
little  for  the  mystery  in  which  some  sought  to  envelope  his 
sejjlusion  in  the  Wartburg.  He  was  like  Elijah  in  the  de- 
sert, forging  new  thunderbolts  to  hurl  against  the  impious 

*  Non  continebor  quin  idolum  Mbguntinum  myadam,  cum  fuo  Itt- 
puiari  Uallensi.    ^L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  59,  7th  Octobor.) 
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Ahab.  On  the  Ist  of  November,  be  completed  a  tract 
"  Against  the  new  Idol  of  Halle." 

The  Archbishop  had  received  information  of  Luther's  in- 
tentions. Urged  by  his  apprehensions,  he,  tovvard  the  middlo 
of  December,  despatched  two  of  his  attendants,  Capito  and 
Anerbach,  to  Wittemberg,  to  ward  off  the  blow.  "  It  is  in- 
dispensable," said  they  to  Melancthon,  who  received  them 
courteoGsly,  "it  is  quite  indispensable  that  Luther  should 
moderate  his"  impetuosity."  *  But  Melancthon,  though  himself 
of  gentler  spirit,  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  imagine 
wisdom  to  consist  in  perpetual  concession,  retracting,  and  si- 
l^ice.  *•  God  is  making  use  of  him,"  he  replied,  "  and  this 
age  requires  a  bitter  and  pungent  salt."*  On  this,  Capito,^ 
addressing  himself  to  Jonas,  endeavoured,  through  him,  to  in- 
fluence the  Elector's  councils. 

The  report  of  Luther's  design  had  already  spread  thither, 
and  produced  great  consternation.  "  What  I"  said  the  cour- 
tiers, "  rekindle  the  flame  that  it  cost  so  much  trouble  to  sub« 
due  1  The  only  safety  for  Luther  is  to  withdraw  into  the 
shade;  and  see  how  he  exalts  himself  against  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  empire."  "  I  will  not  suffer  Luther  to  write 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  the  disturbance  of  thei 
public  tranquility,' 't  said  the  Elector. 

When  these  words  were  reported  to  Luther,  he  was  indig- 
nant  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  confine  his  body,  they  would 
enchain  his  spirit,  and  the  truth  itself.  Do  they  imagine  he 
hides  himself  from  fear?  or  that  his  retreat  is  a  confession  of 
defeat?  On  the  contrary,  he  contends  that  it  is  a  victory 
gained.  Who  then  in  Worms  had  dared  to  rise  up  against 
him,  in  opposition  to  the  truth  1  Accordingly,  when  the  cap- 
tive of  the  Wartburg  had  finished  reading  Spalatin's  letter, 
apprizing  him  of  the  Elector's  intention,  he  threw  it  aside, 
resoiring  to  return  no  answer.  But  he  could  not  contain  his 
feelings;  he  again  took  it  in  hand.  "And  so,  the  Elector 
will  not  suffer,  &c.!"  wrote  Luther  in  reply,  "and  I  on  my 

•  Hoic  Mculo  opw  eMe.acerrimo  mlIc    (Corp*  Ref.  i.  463.) 

♦  Non  pawnmiD  prind^ptm,  weriU  in  Mogunlinum.    (J-..^^^.  u.^\I^ 
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part  Tidll  not  suffer  that  the  Elector  should  not  allow  me  td 
wriie.  Rather  will  I  be  the  utter  ruin  of  yourself,  the  Elec- 
tor, and  the  whole  world.*  If  I  have  stood  up  against  the 
Pope,  who  created  your  Cardinal,  is  it  fitting  that  I  should 
give  way  to  his  creature?  Truly,  it  is  very  fine  to  hear  you 
say  we  ought  not  to  disturh  the  public  peace,  while  you  per- 
mit the  disturbance  of  the  Peace  that  is  from  God.  It  shall 
not  be  so,  Spalatin  !  O  Prince  it  shall  not  stand  If  I  send, 
with  this,  a  tract  I  had  written  against  the  Cardinal,  before  1 
received  your  letter  ; — please  to  hand  it  to  Melancthon." 

The  reading  of  this  manuscript  alarmed  Spalatin ; — -ho 
again  urged  on  the  Reformer  the  imprudence  of  a  publication 
that  would  oblige  the  Imperial  government  to  lay  aside  its 
affected  ignorance  of  what  had  becomp  of  him,  and  to  proceed 
to  punish,  a  prisoner  who  assailed  the  chief  dignitary  of  the 
Church  and  Empire.  If  Luther  persisted,  the  general  tran- 
quility would  be  disturbed,  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
endangered.  Luther,  therefore,  consented  to  delay  the  publi-* 
cation,  and  even  gave  Melancthon  leave  to  strike  out  the  more 
severe  passages.^  But  growing  indignant  at  his  friend's 
timidity,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin, — "The  Lord  still  lives — He 
reigns, — ^the  Lord  whom  you  counsellors  of  the  court  cannot 
trust,  unless  He  so  shapes  his  work,  as  that  there  be  nothing 
left  to  trust  Him  in !" — and  he  forthwith  resolved  to  write  di- 
rect to  the  Cardinal. 

It  is  the  Episcopal  authority  itself  that  Luther  calls  to  the 
bar  of  judgment  in  the  person  of  the  German  primate.  His 
words  arc  those  of  a  bold  man,  burnmg  with  zeal  in  behalf  of 
truth,  and  feeling  that  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  God  himselE 

"  Your  Electoral  Highness,"  wrote  he,  from  the  dej)th  of 
his  retirement,  "  has  seen  fit  again  to  set  up  at  Halle  the  idol 
that  cngulphs  the  treasure  ftnd  the  souls  of  poor  Christiana 
You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  disabled,  and  that  the  power  of 

«  Put!  us  tc  ct  pnncipcni  ipeiun  perdam  ct  omnem  crcaturam.    (h 
Ei»p.  ii.  p.  94.) 
t  Won  sic,  Spalatine,  non  sic,  princeps.    (IbH.) 
I  Tit  accrbiora  tradat  (iU  p.  110.)  doabClcM  ndaL 
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the  Emperor  will  easily  silence  the  protest  of  a  feeble  monk. 
.  .  .  But  know  this, — I  will  fearlessly  discharge  the  duty  that 
christian  charity  lays  me  under,  dreading  not  the  gates  of  hell  1 
—and  much  less,  popes,  bishops,  or  cardinals. 

"  Therefore,  I  humbly  implore  your  EFectoral  Highness  to 
call  to  remembrance  the  origin  of  this  business,  and  how  from 
one  little  spark  came  so  fearful  a  conflagration.  Then  also, 
the  world  reposed  in  fancied  security.  *  That  poor  mendicant 
friar,*  thought  they,  '  who,  unaided,  would  attack  the  Pope,  - 
has  undertaken  a  task  above  his  strength.'  But  God  intar* 
posed  his  arm,  and  gave  the  Pope  more  disturbance  and  anx- 
iety than  he  had  known  since  first  he  sat  in  the  temple  of  God, 
and  lorded  it  over  God's  church.  That  same  God  still  lives 
— ^let  none  doubt  it.*  He  will  know  how  to  bring  to  nothing 
the  efifoits  of  a  Cardinal  of  Mentz,  though  he  should  be  backed 
by  four  emperors — for  it  is  His  pleasure  to  bring  down  the 
lofty  cedars,  and  humble  the  pride  of  the  Pharaohs. 

"  For  this  cause  I  apprize  your  Highness  that  if  the  idol  is  not 
removed,  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  obedience  to  God's  teaching, 
publicly  to  rebuke  yoiir  Highness,  as  I  have  done  the  Pope 
himself  Let  not  your  Highness  neglect  this  notica  I  shalU 
wait  fourteen  days  for  an  earjy  and  favourable  answer.  Given 
in  my  wilderness  retre?t,  on  Sunday  after  St.  Catherine's  day^ 
1521.  Your  Highness'  devoted  and  humble,  Martin 
Luther." 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  thence 
to  Halle,  where  the  Cardinal  Elector  was  then  resident ;  for 
no  one  dared  venture  to  intercept  it,  foreseeing  the  storm  such 
an  act  of  audacity  would  have  called  forth.  But  Melancthoa 
accompanied  it  by  a  letter  to  the  prudent  Capito,  wherein  he 
laboured  to  give  a  fevourable  turn  to  so  untoward  a  step. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  young  and 
pusillanimous  Archbishop  on  the  receipt  of  the  Reformer's 
letter.  The  forthcoming  work  against  the  idol  of  Halle  was 
Uke  a  sword  suspended  over  his  head.     And  yet  what  must 

•  Dendbig  Gott  lobet  nbdi,  da  zweifel  nut  nkmojod.  va  «  «  .  t  % 
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have  been,  al  the  same  time,  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
insolence  of  the  low-born  and  excommunicated  monk,  who 
dared  address  such  language  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  a  primate  of  the  German  church.  Capito 
besought  the  Archbishop  to  comply  with  Luther's  advice. 
Fear,  pride,  and  conscience,  which  he  could  not  stifle,  strug- 
gled long  in  Albert's  soul.  At  length,  dread  of  the  threatened 
writing,  joined,  perhaps,  to  a  feeling  of  remorse,  prevailed 
He  stooped  to  humble  himself,  and  put  together  such  an 
answer  as  seemed  likely  to  appease  the  man  of  the  Wartburg, 
and  scarcely  had  the  fourteen  days  expired,  when  Luther 
received  the  following  letter,  more  surprising  even  than  his 
own  terrifying  epistle. 

"  My  dear  Doctor, — I  have  received  and  read  your  letter, 
and  have  taken  it  in  good  part,  as  being  well  intended :  but  I 
think  the  cause  that  has  induced  you  to  write  to  me  in  such 
a  strain,  has  for  a  long  time  past  had  no  existence.  It  is  my 
desire,  by  God's  help,  to  comport  myself  as  a  pious  bishop, 
and  a  christian  prince ;  and  I  confess  that  for  this,  God's  grace 
28  necessary  to  me.  I  deny  not  that  I  ani  a  sinful  man,  liable 
to  sin,  and  apt  to  be  led  astray,  and  even  sinning  and  going 
astray  every  day  of  my  life.  I  know  that,  without  God's 
grace,  I  am  but  worthless  and  loathsome  mire,  like  olhers ; 
if  not  worse.  In  rej51ying  to  your  letter,  I  would  not  omit  to 
express  the  favour  I  bear  you;  for  it, is  my  most  earnest 
desire,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  show  you  all  kindness  and  favour. 
I  know  how  to  receive  the  rebuke  of  a  christian,  and  a 
brother.     By  my  own  hand.     Albert." 

Such  was  the  strain  in  which  the  Elector  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  commissioned  to  represent  and  main- 
ta.n  in  Germany  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  wrote  to  the 
excommunicated  prisoner  of  the  Wartburg!  In  thus  replying, 
did  Albert  obey  the  better  dictates  of  his  conscience,  or  was  he 
swayed  by  his  fears?  On  the  former  supposition,  it  is  a  noble 
letter;  on  the  latter,  it  is  contemptible.  We  would  rather 
suppose  it  to  have  proceeded  from  a  right  motive.  However 
^that  may  be^  it  at  least  shows  the  vast  supenority  of  the 
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tervani  of  God  above  the  greatness  of  this  world.  Whili! 
Luther,  solitary,  a  captive,  and  under  sentence,  derived  frow 
his  faith  an  unconquerable  courage,  the  Cardinal-archbishop 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  power  and  favour  of  thi 
world,  trembled  in  his  chair.  Again,  and  again,  does  thii 
reflection  present  itself,  and  ita^ordsthe  solution  of  the  strange 
enigma  offered  by  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Christian  is  not  called  to  calculate  his  resources,  and  count 
the  means  of  success.  His  one  concern  is  to  know  that  his 
cause  is  the  cause  of  God; — and  that  he  himself  has  no  aim  but 
his  Master's  glory.  Doubtless  he  has  an  enquiry  to  make^ 
but  it  has  reference  only  to  his  motives;  the  Christian  looks 
in  upon  his  heart, — not  upon  his  arm :  he  regards  right, — ^not 
strength.  And  that  question  once  well  settled, — his  path  is  clear. 
It  is  for  him  to  go  boldly  forward,  though  the  world  and  all 
Its  armies ^hould  withstand  his  progress;  in  the  firm  persua- 
sion that  God  himself  will  fight  against  the  opposers. 

Thus  did  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  pass  at  once  from 
the  harshest  measures  to  pitiable  weakness :  they  had  done 
this  at  Worms,  and  these  sudden  changes  are  continually 
recurring  in  the  conflict  between  truth  and  error.  Every 
cause  destined  to  succumb,  carries  with  it  an  internal  malaise^ 
which  occasions  it  to  stagger  and  fluctuate  between  opposite 
extremes.  Steadiness  of  purpose  and  energy  could  not  sanc- 
tify a  bad  cause,  but  they  might  serve  at  least  to  gild  its  fell 
with  what  the  world  calls  glory. 

Joachim  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Albert's  brother,  was 
an  example  of  that  decision  of  character  so  rare  in  our  own 
limes.  Immoveable  in  his  principles,  decisive  in  action, 
knowing  when  needful  how  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
Pope,  he  opposed  an  iron  hand  to  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Long  before  this,  when  at  Worms,  he  had  urged 
that  Luther  should  be  refused  a  hearing,  and  brought  to 
punishment,  notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  with  which  he 
was  furnished.  Scarcely  was  the  edict  of  Worms  issued, 
when  he  directed  that  it  should  be  rigorously  enforced  in  his 
States.    Luther  could  appreciate  so  decided  «l  dato;vR.\fcx^«»^^ 
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drawingf  n  diJtinction  in  favour  of  Joachim,  when,  spcakOig^ 
of  his  other  adversaries,  remarked,  "  we  may  still  pray  for  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg."*  This  disposition  in  the  prmce 
seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  his  people.  Berlin  and 
Brandenburg  long  continued  closed  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  ^ 
But  that  which  is  slowly  received  is  firmly  held;  whilst 
countries,  which  then  hail^  the  Gospel  with  joy,  as  Belgium 
and  Westphalia,  were  ere  long  seen  to  abandon  it;  Branden- 
burg,— which  was  the  latest  of  the  German  states  to  enter  on^ 
the  way  of  faith, — was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  stand 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.f 

Luther  was  not  without  suspicion  that  the  Cardinal's  lettesr 
was  dictated  by  some  insidious  design  suggested  by  Capito. 
He  returned  no  answer;  he  declared  to  the  latter,  that  so  long 
OS  the  Archbishop,  unequal  as  he  was  to  the  care  of  a  petty 
parish,  should  ho^d  to  his  pretensions  as  Cardinal,  and  his 
episcopal  state,  instead  of  discharging  the  humble  duty  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  could  not  be  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. J  Meanwhile,  and  at  the  very  time  that  Luther  contend- 
ed against  error,  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict, 
he  was  at  work  in  his  retirement  as  though  regardless  of  all 
that  was  happening  outside  its  walls.  The  time  had  arrived 
Tirhen  the  Reformation  was  to  pass  from  the  closet  of  divines, 
into  the  private  life  of  nations;  and,  nevertheless,  the  great 
engine  by  which  this  advance  was  to  be,  effected  was  not  yet 
brought  forth.  This  mighty  and  wonder-working  engine, 
from  whence  a  storm  of  missiles  was  to  be  discharged  against^ 
Rome,  battering  down  its  walls, — ^this  engino,  which  was  to 
upheave  the  burthen,  under  which  the  Papacy  then  held  down 
the  almost  stifled  Church,  and  to  commimicate  to  mankind  an 
impulse  which,  ages  after,  would  still  be  felt,  was  ordained  to 
go  forth  from  the  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  and  enter,  with 

•  Helwing,  G^sch.  der  Brandeb.  ii.  p.  605. 

t  Hoc  enim  proprium  est  illorum  hominum  (ex  March.  Brandeburg) 
at  quam  scmel  in  religione  sententiam  approbaverint,  non  fiicUe  deserauL 
(Leutingeri  0pp.  i.  41.) 

I  Larvam  cardinalatus  et  pompam  episcopalem  ablegare.  (L.  Eji^ 
B*  p«  132.) 
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the  Rcfdirmer,  on  the  world's  stage  on  the  same  day  that  closed 
his  captivity. 

The  further  the  Church  was  removed  from  the  Oajrs  in 
which  Jesus,  its  true  light,  walked  on  this  earth,  the  more  :lid 
it  need  the  candle  of  God's  word  to  transmit  to  ader  times  :he 
unclouded  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  that  Divine 
Word  was  unknown  to  that  age.  Some  fragments  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Vulgate,  made  in  1477,  1490,  and  1518,  had 
been  but  coldly  received,  and  were  almost  unmtelligibie,  as 
well  as,  from  their  high  price,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  Church  in 
Germany  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  had  even  been  prohibited.* 
Added  to' which,  the  number  of  those  who  could  read,  became 
considerable,  only  when  there  existed  in  the  German  language 
a  book  of  strong  and  general  interest. 

Luther  was  ordained  to  present  his  nation  with  the  ^vritten 
word.  That  same  God  who  had  relegated  St.  John  in  Pat- 
lAOS,  that  he  might  there  write  what  he  had  seen,  had  shut  up 
Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  that  he  should  there  translate  his 
Word.  This  great  labour,  which  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  take  in  hand  in  the  distracting  occupation^  of 
Wittemberg,  was  to  seat  the  new  edifice  on  the  solid  rock,  and, 
afler  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  recall  Christians  from  scho- 
last'ic  subtleties  to  the  pure  and  unadulterated  fountains  of 
redemptioh  and  salvation.  The  wants  of  the  Church  loudly 
called  for  this  service,  and  Luther's  deep  experience  had  fitted 
him  to  render  it.  In  truth,  he  had  found  in  the  faith,  that 
rest  for  his  own  soul,  which  his  fluctuating  conscience  and 
monkish  prejudice  had  so  long  sought  in  merits  and  holiness 
of  his  own.  The  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Church,  the.  the- 
ology of  the  schools  knew  nothing  of  the  consolations  which 
fatth  gives:  but  the  Scriptures  set  them  forth  power^Tilly, — 
and  it  was  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  had  discovered  them. 
Faiik  in  God!s  word  had  given  him  liberty  1  By  faith  he  felt 
Umself  freed  from  the  dogmatic  authority  of  Church,  hierar 
ehy,  tradition,  the  notions  of  tho  schools,  the  power  of  preju* 
•  Codex  Diplom,  Ecclemm  Movant  W.  "^  4fiO, 
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dice,  and  (iommandmenU  of  menl  These  manifold  bonds 
which  had  for  ages  chained  down  and  silenced  all  Christea- 
dorn,  were  burst  asunder,  and  he  could  raise  his  head  freed 
from  all  authority  save  that  of  the  Word.  This  independence 
of  man, — ^this  subjection  to  God,  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures, — he  was  anxious  to  communicate  to  the 
Church.  But  for  this  purpose  it  was  needful  that  he  should 
give  to  it  God*s  own  Revelations.  There  was  a  necessity 
that  some  strong  hand  should  unclose  the  portals  of  that 
arsenal  whence  Luther  had  drawn  his  weapons,  and  that  its 
recesses,  which  had  for  ages  been  unexplored,  should  be  laid 
open  to  all  christian  people  against  the  day  of  trial. 

Luther  had,  before  this  time,  translated  some  fragments,  of 
the  Holy  Scripture.^  The  seven  penitential  psalms*  had  first 
occupied  hid  pen.  John  the  Baptist, — ^Jesus  Christ, — and 
the  Reformation — alike  commenced  by  calling  men  to  repent- 
ance. It  is,  indeed,  the  principle  of  every  regeneration  in 
human  nature.  These  earlier  essays  had  been  eagerly 
bought  up,  and  had  awakened  a  general  demand  for  more ; 
and  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  by  Luther 
regarded  as  a  call  from  God.  He  resolved  to  meet  it  He 
was  a  captive  enclosed  within  lofty  walls ;  but  what  of  that  I  ^ 
he  would  devote  his  leisure  to  render  the  Word  of  God  into 
the  language  of  his  nation.  Soon  shall  we  see  that  Word 
descending  with  him  from  the  Wartburg — circulaVing  among 
the  families  of  Germany,  and  enriching  them  with  spiritual 
treasure,  that  had  hitherto  been  shut  up  within  the  hearts  of  a 
few  pious  persons.  ".Would  that  that  book  alone,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  were  in  all  languages — before  the  eyes — in  the  ears 
—and  in  the  hearts  of  all."t  Admirable  words,  which  a 
well-known  societyj  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  has,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  undertaken  to  realise.     "  Scripture," 

•  Ps.  6,  33,  38,  51,  102,  130,  147. 

t  £t  solus  hie  liber  omnium  lingul,  maniEl,  ocufis,  atuibms  eoidibiii^ 
^renHiretar.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  116.) 
I  The  Bible  Society, 
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ttjra  he  again,  <' Scripture  <  without  comxflent  is  the  son 
whoice  all  teachers  receive  their  light." 

Such  are  the  true  principles  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Reformation.  Adopting  these  memorable  words,  we  are  not 
to  seek  light  from  the  Fathers,  to  interpret  Scripture, — ^but  to 
use  Scripture  to  interpret  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  The 
Reformers,  as  also  the  Apostles,  hold  forth  the  alone  word  of 
God  as  lights  whilst  they  exalt  the  one  offering  of  Christ  as 
the  only  righteousness.  To  mingle  commandments  of  men 
with  this  supreme  iiuthority  of  God,  or  any  righteousness  of 
man's  own,  with  this  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  ta 
corrupt  the  two  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Such 
were  the  two  leading  heresies  of  Rome :  and  the  doctrines 
that  certain  teachers  would  introduce  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Reformation,  though  not  carried  to  such  a  length,  have  the 
same  tendencies.  ^    , 

Luther,  taking  up  the  Greek  originals  of  the  inspired 
writers,  entered  on  the  difficult  task  of  rendering  them  into  his 
native  tongue.  Important  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation! thenceforth,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the 
Reformer.  The  Bible  was  brought  forward — and  Luther 
held  a  secondary  place.  God  showed  himself;  and  man  was- 
seen  as  nothing.  The  Reformer  placed  the  Book  in  the 
hands  of  his  contemporaries :  thenceforward,  each  could  hear 
God  speaking  to  him, — ^and,as  for  himself,  he  mingled  in  the 
crowd,  placing  himself  among  those  who  came  to  draw  from 
the  common  fountain  of  light  and  life. 

In  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Luther  had  found  that 
consolation  and  strength  which  met  his  need.  Weak  in  body 
— solitary — depressed  in  spirit  by  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  sometimes  by  the  indiscretions  of  his  friends — and 
sensible  that  his  life  was  wasting  in  the  gloom  of  the  old  castle, 
he  had,  at  times,  to  pass  through  awful  struggles.  In  those 
jays,  men  were  much  disposed  to  carry  into  the  visible  world 
Ihe  conflicts  that  the  soul  sustains  with  its  spiritual  encmiea 
Luther's  vfvid  imagination  easily  gave  bodily  shape  to  the 
fmotions  of  his  soulj  and  the  superstitions  of  Xhe  iav&S\ft  ^^i|p% 
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htid  stiU  some  hoTd  upon  his  mind,  so  that  It  might  be  said  of 
him,  as  was  said  of  Calvin,  in  reference  to  his  judgment  in 
i»egard  to  heretics,  that  he  had  in  him  the  remains  of  Popery. 
To  Luther,  Satan  was  not  simply  an  invisible,  though  really 
existing,  being;  he  thought  that  adversary  of  God  was  accus- 
tomed to  appear  in  bodily  form  to  man,  as  he  had  appeared  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Although  we  may  more  than  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  details  given  on  such  topics  in  his  Table  Talk 
and  elsewhere,*  history  must  yet  record  this  weakness  in  the 
Reformer.  Never  had  these  gloomy  imaginations  such 
power  over  him  as  in  his  seclusion  in  the  Wartbiirg.  At 
Worms,  when  in  the  days  of  his  strength,  he  had  braved  the 
power  of  the  devil, — ^but  now,.that  strength  was  broken,  and 
his  reputation  tarnished.  He  was  thrown  aside:  Satan  had 
his  turn — and  in  bitterness  of  soul,  Luther  imagined  he  saw 
him  rearing  before  him*his  gigantic  form — lifting  his  finger 
as  if  in  threatening,  grinning  triumphantly,  and  grinding  his 
teeth  in  fearful  rage.  One  day  in  particular,  as  it  is  reported, 
whilst  Luther  was  engaged  in  translating  the  New  Testament, 
he  thought  he  saw  Satan,  in  detestation  of  his  work,  torment- 
ing and  vexing  him,  and  moving  round  him  like  a  lion  ready 
to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Luther,  alarmed  and  aroused, 
snatching  up  his  inkstand,  threw  it  at  the  head  of  his  enemy. 
The  apparition  vanished,  and  the  ink-bottle  was  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  wallf 

His  stay  at  the  Wartburg  Began  now  to  be  insupportable  to 
bim.  He  was  indignant  at  the  timidity  of  his  protectors. 
Spmetimes  he  remained  all  day  lost  in  silent  and  deep  medita- 
tion, and,  awakening  from  it,  he  would  utter  the  exclamation — 
"Ah!  would  I  were  at  Wittemberg!"  At  length,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  himself: — "Enough,"  thought  he,  "enough 
of  policy."  He  must  again  see  his  friends— hear  from  their 
lips  how  things  were  going  on,  and  talk  over  all  with  them. 

*  M.  Michelet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Luther,  devotes  no  less  than 
thirty  pages  to  the  various  accounts  of  this  incident.       .    * 

t  The  keeper  of  the  Wartburg  regularly  points  out  to  travellnrs  tho 
MriL  made  1»y  Luther's  inkstand. 
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True,  he  risted  falling  into  the  power  of  his  enemies;  bnt 
nothing  could  deter  him.  Toward  the  end  of  November,  he 
secretly  quitted  the  Wartburg,  and  set  out  fbr  Wittemberg* 

A  storm  had  just  then  burst  forth  against  him.  The  Sor- 
bonne  had  at  length  spoken  out.  This  celebrated  school  of 
Paris — ^next  in  authority  in  the  Church  to  the  Pope  himself— 
the  ancient  and  venerable  source  whence  theological  teaching 
had  gone  forth,  had  just  issued  its  verdict  against  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  following  were  among  the  propositions  it  con- 
demned : — Luther  had  said,  "  God  ever  pardons  sin  freely,  and 
requires  nothing  from  us  in  return,  save  that  for  the  time  to 
come  we  live  according  to  righteousness."  He  had  added — 
"  The  most  mortal  of  all  mortal  sins  is  this :  to  wit,  that  a 
man  should  think  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  damnable  and  mor- 
tal sin  in  the  sight  of  God."  He  had  also  declared,  that  the 
practice  of  burning  heretics  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  To  these  several  propositions,  as  well  as  to 
many  others  which  it  quoted,  the  Facuky  of  Theology,  in 
Paris,  had  replied  by  the  word,  "Heresy — let  it  be  ac- 
cursed."! 

But  there  was  a  youth,  a  stripling  of  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  of  diffident  and  retiring  manners,  who  ventured  to  take 
up  the  gauntlet  that  the  first  college  in  Europe  had  thrown 
down.  It  was  no  secret-  at  Wittemberg,  what  was  to  be 
thought  of  those  lofty  censures ; — it  was  known  that  Rome 
had  allowed  free  course  to  the  machmations  of  the  Domini-  * 
cans,  and  that  the  St)rbonno  had  been  misled  by  the  influence 
of  two  or  three  fanatical  teachers  who  were  designated  in 
Paris  by  satirical  nicknames.^  Accordingly,  in  his  apology, 
Melancthon  did  not  confine  himself  to  defending  Luther,  but 
with  the  fearlessness  whi:h  characterizes  his  writings,  he  car- 

*  Machete  er  sich  heimlich  ana  seiner  Patmo  auf.  (L.  0pp.  zviii.  238.) 
t  Determinatio  theologorum  Pariaiensium  super  doctrina  Lutherana. 

(Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  36G  to  388.) 
t  Damnamnt  triumviri  Beda,  duercns,  et  Christoplioros.     Nomina  J 

fUDt  honim  monstroram  etiam  vulgo  nunc  nota  Reloa,  Stercus,  Chriil^-^ 

•luniia    (Zwinf  lii  Eppu  L  p,  176.) 
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ricd  the  war  into  his  adversaries'  camp.     <<Tou  say,  ^  he  ik- 
a  Manichean' — '  he  is  a  Montanist :'  you  call  for  fire  and  fiig 
got  to  repress  his  madness.     And  who,  I  pray  you,  is  a  Monta 
nist?     Luther,  who  would  have  men  helieve  Scripture  only? 
or  yourselves,  who  would  claim  helief  for  the  thoughts  of 
men  rather  than  for  the  word  of  God?"* 

And  truly  the  attaching  more  importance  to  man's  teaching 
than  to  God*s  word  was  in  suhstance  the  heresy  of  Montanus, 
as  it  is  the  real  character  of  that  of  the  Pope,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  who  rank  church  authority  or  mystical  impulses  ahove  the 
plain  words  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Accordingly,  the  young 
master  of  arts,  who  had  been  heard  to  say — "  I  would  rather 
die  than  relinquish  the  faith  of  the  Gospel," f  did  not  stop 
there.  He  charged  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  with  having 
darkened  the  light  of  the  Gospel, — put  out  the  doctrine  of 
Faith, — and  substituted  a  vain  philosophy  in  place  of  true 
Christianity. t  The  publication  of  this  writing  of  Melancthoa 
changed  the  position  of  the  parties.  He  proved  unanswerably 
that  the  heresy  was  in  Paris  and  in  Rome,  and  the  Catholic 
truth  at  Wittemberg. 

All  this  while,  Luther,  little  regarding  the  censures  of  tho 
Sorbonne,  was  journeying  in  his  disguise  as  a  knight  toward, 
the  university  city.  Various  rumours  reached  him  in  his 
journey,  of  a  spirit  of  impatience  and  insubordination  having 
manifested  itself  among  certain  of  his  adherents.^  He  was 
deeply  grieved  at  it.  ||  At  last  he  arrived  at  Wittemberg  with- 
out having  been  recognized  on  the  road  thither,  and  stopped 
at  the  door  of  Amsdorfi!  Immediately  his  friends  were  se- 
cretly called  together.     Among  the  first  was  Melancthon,  who 

♦  Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  396. 

t  Scias  me  positurum  animam  citius  quam  fidem.  (Corp.  ReC  L 
p.  396.) 

t  Evangelium  obscuratum  est  .  .  .  fides  extincfew  ....  Ex  Chris- 
tianiftmo,  contra  oi^nem  gensum  spiritus,  facta  est  qusdam  philosophicA 
Vivendi  ratio.    (Ibid.  p.  400.) 

S  Per  viam  vexatos  rumore  vario  de  nostronmi  quommdam  impar- 
tmutate.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  109,) 

I  liess  in  der  Stille  seine  Freunde  fodtim.    (L.  0pp.  xviii.  p.  238L) 
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had  80  o^n  said,  <<  I  would  rather  die  than  be  separated  from 
him."*  They  met  What  an  interview!  what  joy!  The 
captive  of  the  Wartburg,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  christian  friendship.  He  learned  the  spread  of 
the  Reformation, — the  hopes  of  his  brethren, — and,  delighted 
with  what  he  saw  and  heard,t  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed, 
gave  thanks,  and  then,  with  brief  delay,  set  forth,  and  returned 
Id  the  Wartburg. 

His  joy  was  well  founded.  The  work  of  the  Reformation 
made,  just  then,  a  prodigious  advance.  Feldkirchen,  ever  in 
the  van,  had  mounted  the  breach ;  the  whole  body  of  thosa 
who  held  the  new  doctrines  were  in  motion,  and  the  energy 
which  carried  the  Reformation  from  the  range  of  teaching 
mto  the  public  worship,  to  private  life,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  revealed  itself  by  another  explosion — more  threat- 
ening to  the  papal  pow^  than  that  which  had  already  hap- 
pened. 

Rome,  having  rid  herself  of  the  Reformer,  thought  she  had 
extinguished  the  new  heresy;  but  it  was  not  long  before  a 
great  change  took  place.  Death  removed  the  Pontiff  who 
had  put  Luther  under  ban.  Troubles  broke  out  in  Spain,  and 
compelled  Charles  V.  to  recross  the  Pyrenees.  War  was 
declared  between  that  prince  and  Francis  the  First;  and  (as 
if  this  were  not  enough  to  engross  the  Emperor's  attention,) 
Solyman  invaded  Hungary.  Charles,  thus  attacked  on  all 
sides,  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  unmolested  the  monk 
of  Worms,  and  his  religious  novelties. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  bark  of  the  Reformed  Faith, 
vvhich,  driven  in  every  direction  by  the  winds,  had  been  well 
nigh  swantped,  righted  itself,  and  rode  above  the  waters. 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustines,  at  Wittcmberg 
« that  the  Reformation  showed  itself  We  cannot  wonder  at  this : 
the  Reformer,  it  is  true,  was  not  within  its  walls,  but  no  human 
power  could  expel  from  it  the  spirit  that  had  animated  him. 

*  Ctno  81  mihi  carendum  est,  mortem  fortius  tuleio.    (Corp.  Refl  L  i 
^  453—455.)  } 

t  Omnia  vehemsnter  plaeeDt  qvm  video  ei  audio.    Q^ ^^^  Vu  >  V^ 
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Strangle  docfrines  had  for  some  time  been  occasionally  heard 
in  the  church  where  Luther  had  so  often  preached.  A  zeal- 
ous monk,  who  filled  the  office  of  college  preacher,  loudly 
Hrged  on  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation.  As  if 
Luther,  whose  name  was  on  every  one's  lips,  had  reached  too 
commanding  an  elevation  and  esteem,  God  seemed  to  be 
making  choice  of  men,  no  way  known  Tor  any  strength  of 
character  or  influence,  to  bring  in  the  Reformation,  for  whicll 
the  renowned  doctor  had  opened  a  way.  "  Christ,"  said  the 
preacher,  "instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  death,  and  not  to  mako.  it  an  object  of  worship. 
To  bow  down  to  it  is  idolatry.  The  priest  who  communicates 
alone  or  m  private,  is  guilty  of  a  sin.  No  prior  has  the  right 
to  require  a  monk  to  say  mass  alone.  Let  one,  two,  or  three 
officiate,  and  all  the  rest  receive  the  Lord'js  Sacrament  under 
both  kinds."* 

Such  was  the  change  called  for  by  the  monk  Gabriel;  and 
his  bold  words  were  heard  with  approbation  by  his  brother 
monks,  particularly  those  who  came  from  the  Low  Countries. t 
As  disciples  of  the  Gospel,  why  should  they  not  conform  in 
e;vcrything  to  its  directions?  Had  not  Luther  himself,  in 
writing  to  Melancthon,  in  the  month  of  August,  remarked — 
•*  Henceforth,  I  will  say  no  more  private  masses  ?"J  Thus 
the  friars,  the  very  soldiers  of  the  hierarchy,  when  made  free 
by  the  Word  of  God,  boldly  took  part  against  Rome. 

In  Wittemberg  they  encountered  an  unbending  resistance 
from  the  Prior,  and  here  they  yielded, — ^at  the  same  time  pro- 
testing that  to  support  the  mass  was  to  oppose  the  Gospel 
of  God. 

The  Prior  had  carried  the  day.  One  man's  authority  had 
pievavled  over  all  the  rest  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
this  stir  among  the  Augustines  was  but  a  capricious  act  of  m-^ 

*  Einero,2  oder  3  befchlcn  Mess  zu  halten  und  die  andem  12  von 
denen  das  Sacrament  sub  utraque  specie  mit  empfahen.  (Corp.  Re£ 
L  p.  460.) 

t  Der  meiste  Theil  jener  Parthaei  Niederlainder  scyn.    (Foid.  476.) 

X  Sed  et  ego  amplius  non  faciam  missam  privatim  p  cternum.  (JL 
Epp.  ii.  p.  36.) 
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tnboidinatioQ,  such  as  was  often  occurring  in  the  convents; 
but  in  reality  the  Spirit  of  God  itself  was  then  moving  chris» 
tian  hearts.  A  single  voice  proceeding  from  the  seclusion  of 
a  monastery,  found  a  thousand  echoes;  and  that  which  mea' 
would  have  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  convent,  spread  beyond  its  walls,  and  began  to  show  itself 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  / 

Rumours  of  the  differences  among  the  monk^ were  soon  cur 
euluted  in  the  town :  the  burghers  and  students  sicled  some 
with,  and  others  against  the  mass.  The  Elector^s  court  in- 
terposed. Frederic,  in  some  surprise,  despatched  his  Chan- 
cellor, Pontanus,  to  Wittemberg,  wjth  orders  to  reduce  th^ 
monks  to  obedience,  putting  them,  if  necessary,  upon  bread 
and  water  ;*  and  on  the  12th  October,  a  deputalion  of  Profes- 
sors, among  whom  was  Melancthon,  repairing  to  the  convent, 
exhorted  the  monks  to  desist  from  all  innovations,!  or  at  least 
to  wait  the  course  of  events.  This  did*but  rekindle  their  zeal ; 
and  all,  with  exception  of  their  Prior,  being  of  one  mind  in 
their  faith,  they  appealed  to  Scripture,  to  the  spiritual  discern* 
ment  of  believers,  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  divines,— 
and  two  days  after,  handed  in  a  declaration  in  writing. 

The  Professors  proceeded  to  examine  the  question  more 
closely,  and  perceived  that  the  monks  had  truth  on  their  side. 
Having  come  to  convince  others,  they  were  convinced  them- 
selves! What  was  to  be  done  ?  Conscience  pleaded — their 
perplexity  was  continually  increasing;  and  at  last,  afler  long 
hesitation,  they  came  to  a  courageous  decision. 

On  the  20lh  of  October,  the  University  reported  to  the 
Elector,  after  setting  forth  the  abuses  of  the  mass:  "  Let  your 
Electoral  Highness,"  said  they,  "  put  an  end  to  all  corrup- 
tions ;  lest,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  Christ  should  apply  tQ  us 
the  rebukes  he  once  pronounced  upon  Capernaum.'' 

Thus,  it  was  no  longer  a  handful  of  obscure  monks  who 
spoke, — it  was  the  University,  accredited  by  the  most  judi- 

•  WoUen  dio  Monche  nicht  Mess  halten,  sie  wentdeoL«  \w^  vci  <^<Kfl 
JUiekoff  aoJKeJJer  emp£nden,    (Corp.  Ref.  i  p.  4fil.) 
/  JUU  Jem  Meubaltea  keiae  Neoerung  macbeai    (^^) 
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cioos,  as  having,  for  years  past,  been  the  great  school  of  nsf 
tional  instruction:  and  thus,  the  very  agency  employed  m 
quell  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  was  about  to  difiuse  tt  fiit 
and  wida 

Melancthon,  with  that  decision  which  he  carried  into  leatB 
ing,  put  forth  fifty-five  propositions  calculated  to  enlighten  thi 
minds  of  enquirers. 

**  Just,"  sai(f  he,  "as  gazing  on  a  cross  is  no  good  work, 
but  the  bare  contemplation  of  a  sign  that  reminds  us  of  Christ's 
ieath." 

"  Just  as  to  behold  the  sun  is  not  to  do  any  good  work,  but 
^merely  to  look  upon  that  which  reminds  us  of  Christ  and  his 
Gospel." 

"  So,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  to  do  a  good 
work,  but  merely  to  make  use  of  a  sign  which  recalls  to  re- 
membrance the  grace  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ." 

"  But  here  is  the  difference ;  namely,  that  the  symbols  in- 
vented by  men  do  only  remind  us  of  what  they  signify — 
whilst  the  signs  given  by  God,  not  merely  recall  the  things 
themselves,  but  assure  our  hearts  in  the  will  of  God.*' 

"  As  the  sight  of  a  cross  does  not  justify,  so  the  mass  can- 
not justify." 

"  As  the  gazing  on  a  cross  is  no  sacrifice  for  our  own  or 
others'  sins,  just  so  the  mass  is  no  sacrifice." 

"  There  is  but  one  sacrifice, — but  one  satisfaction, — ^Jesus 
Christ     Beside  him  there  is  none  other." 

"  Let  such  bishops  as  do  not  withstand  th§  profanations  of 
the  mass,  be  anathema."* 

Thus  spake  the  pious  and  gentle-spirited  Philip. 

The  Elector  was  astounded.  His  intention  had  been  to  re- 
store order  among  a  few  refractory  friars,^  and  lo !  the  entire 
University,  with  Melancthon  at  their  head,  stand  up  to  de- 
fend them.  To  wait  the  course  of  events,  was  ordinarily,  in 
his  view,  the  most  eligible  course.     He  had  no  relish  for  ah- 

*  Signa  ab  hominibus  reperta  admonent  tantum ;  signa  a  Deo  tfudita, 
pjwterquam^quod  admoz^ent,  certificant  ctiam  cor  de  vohmteto  0«i. 
fCcfip^.Be£lp!,47&) 
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topi  changes,  and  it  was  his  wish  that  all  opinions  should  be 
left  to  work  their  own  way.  "  Time  alone,"  thought  he, 
*^  throws  light  upon  all  things,  and  brings  all  to  maturity." 
And  yet  the  Reformation  was  advancing  in  spite  of  all  hit 
caution  with  rapid  strides,  and  threatened  to  carry  all  before 
it  Frederic  made  indeed  some  efibrts  to  arrest  it  His  au- 
thority,— the  influence  of  his  personal  character, — and  such 
arguments  as  appeared  to  him  most  conclusive,  were  all  called 
into  exercise:  «  Do  not  be  hasty,"  said  he,  to  the  divines,  «  you 
are  too  few  in  number  to  effect  such  a  change.  If  it  is  well 
founded  in  Scripture,  others  will  be  led  to  see  it,  and  you  will 
have  the  whole  Church  with  you  in  putting  an  end  to  these 
corruptions.  Speak  of  these  things, — discuss  and  preach  them 
as  much  as  you  will,  but  keep  up  the  established  services." 

Such  was  the  war  waged  relative  to  the  mass.  The  monks 
had  boldly  mounted  to  the  assault ; — the  divines,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  indecision,  had  supported  them.  The  prince  and  his 
counsellors  alone  defended  the  citadel  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Reformation  was  brought  about  by  the  power  and  author* 
ity  of  the  Elector ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  see 
the  assailants  drawing  off  their  forces,  in  deference  to  the  voice 
of  the  revered  Frederic,  and  the  mass,  for  a  while,  continuing 
to  hold  its  place. 

The  heat  of  battle  was  already  beginning  to  rage  in  another 
part  of  the  field.  The  monk  Gabriel  did  not  relax  in  his  fer- 
vid appeals  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Augustines.  It  was  against 
the  condition  of  monkery  itself  he  now  dealt  his  powerful 
strokes;  and  if  the  strength  of  Romish  doctrines  was  princi- 
pally in  the  mass,  the  monastic  order  formed  the  main  support 
of  her  priestly  hierarchy.  Hence,  these  two  posts  were  the 
first  to  be  stormed.  "  No  one,"  exclaimed  Gabriel,  accordin 
to  the  Prior's  reportj^  "  not  even  a  single  inmate  of  a  conven 
keeps  Ood's  commandments." 

"  No  one  who  wears  a  cowl  can  be  saved.*  Whoso  enters 
a  cloister,  enters  into  the  service  of  the  Devil     Vows  of  chaa* 
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tity,  poverty,  and  obedience  to  a  superior,  are  contrary  to  H^ 
spirit  of  the  Gospel" 

These  strange  expressions  were  reported  to  the  Prior,  who 
took  care  not  to  be  present  in  church  to  hear  them. 

"  Gabriel,"  said  his  informants,  "  Gabriel  insists  that  every 
possible  means  should  be  taken  to  clear  out  the'  cloisters;  that 
when  the  friars  are  met  in  the  street,  they  should  be  twitched 
by  the  cloak,  and  pointed  out  to  ridicule;  apd  that  if  that  does 
not  rout  them  from  their  convent,  they  should  be  expelled  by 
main  force.  He  cries,  '  break  open  the  monastaries,  destroy 
them,  raze  them  to  thpir  foundations,  that  no  trace  of  them  may 
remain,  and  that  on  the  ground  they  cover,  not  one  stone  may 
be  left  of  walls  that  have  sheltered  such  sloth  and  super- 
stition.' "* 

The  friars  were  astonished;  their  consciences  whispered 
that  the  charge  brought  against  them  was  but  too  true ; — ^that 
the  life  of  a  monk  was  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God; —     - 
and  tha^t  no  man  could  have  a  claim  to  their  implicit  and  un 
limited  obedience. 

In  one  day,  thirteen  Augustine  monks  quitted  the  convent, 
and  throwing  aside  the  habit  of  their  order,  assumed  the  dress 
of  the  laity.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  advantage  of  instruc* 
tion  continued  their  course  of  study,  in  the  hope  of  being  one 
day  useful  to  the  Church ;  and  such  as  had  profited  little  by 
study,  sought  a  livelihood  by  working  with  their  own  hands,  ' 
according  to  the  precept  of  the  Apostle,  and  after  the  example, 
of  the  worthy  burghers  of  Wittemberg.f  One,  who  had 
sorne  knowledge  of  carpentry,  applied  for  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  resolving  to  marry  and  settle. 

If  Luther's  entrance  into  the  convent  of  the  Auguctines  at 
Erfurth,  had  aid  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation,  the  departure 
of  the  thirteen  monks  from  the  convent  of  the  Augustmes  of 
Wittemberg  was  the  signal  of  its  taking  possession  of  the 

*  Dass  man  nicht  obcn  Stiiek  von  einem  Kloster  da  sey  gestanden, 
merken  moge.    (Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  483.) 

t  **  Etiiche  unter  d«n  Biirgern,  etiiche  nnteiNden  Studenten,"  said 
ibePiior,  In  bk'addreu  to  the  Eleettf.    (Ibid.) 
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I  of  Chrifltendom.  For  a  period  x!t  thirty  years,  Eras- 
I  had  exposed  the  unprofitableness,  fatuity,  and  vices  of  the 
friars;  afid  all  Europe  had  gone  with  him  in  his  ridicule  and 
'iMB^mpL  Thirteen  men  of  resolute  character  returned  to 
their  place  in  society ; — and  there,  in  service  to  their  fellow 
mePi  sought  to  fulfil  God^s  commandments.  The  marriage 
of  Feldkirchen  was  one  of  humiliation  to  the  hierarchy ; — the 
cmaneipatioa  of  these  thirteen  Augustines  followed  close  upon 
it^  aa  a  second.  Monkery,  which  had  established  itself  in  the 
day  when  the  Church  entered  on  her  long  period  of  bondage 
and  error,  was  doomed  to  fail  whenever  the  time  came  which 
should  restore  liberty  and  truth. 

This  bold  step  occasioned  a  general  ferment  in  Wittcmberg. 
AJl  marvelled  at  the  men  who  thus  came  forward  to  share  the 
labours  of  the  common  people,  and  welcomed  them  as  breth* 
ren : — at  the  same  tirje,  cries  were  heard  against  those  who 
obttinalely  clung  to  their  indolent  seclusion  within  the  walls 
of  their  monastery.  The  monks,  who  adhered  to  the  prior, 
trembled  in  their  cells,  and  the  prior  himself,  carried  away  by 
the  general  feeling,  suspended  the  performance  of  private 


In  a  moment  so  critical,  the  least  concession  necessarily 
precipitated  the  course  of  events.  The  order  issued  by  the 
Prior  caused  a  strong  sensation  in  the  town  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  produced  an  unforeseen  explosion.  Among  the 
itudei^ts  and  burghers  of  Wittemberg,  were  some  of  those 
turbulent  spirits  whom  the  least  excitement  inflames,  and 
urges  to  criminal  excesses.  These  men  were  indignant  thai 
the  same  masses,  which  were  suspended  by  the  devout  Prior, 
should  still  be  performed  in  the  parish  church  ;  and  on  the  od 
December,  as  mass  was  about  to  be  chaunted,  they  suddenly 
madfe  their  way  to  the  altar,  bor^offthe  books,  and  compelled 
the  officiating  priests  to  seek  safety  in  flight  The  Council 
and  the  Uni/ersity  assembled  to  take  severe  measures  against 
the  authors  of  these  disturbances.  But  the  passions,  once 
MQsed,  are  not  easily  calmed.  The  Cordeliers  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Befonnation  that  hiftd  begtin  to  show  \\adl  vitti^xk^ 
roz,  lit,  "  5 
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the  Augustines.  Next  day  the  students  affixed  to  the  gates  d 
their  monastery  a  threatening  placard.  Soon  after,  forty  of 
their  number  forced  their  way  into  the  chapel,  and  without 
proceeding  to  violence,  gave  such  free  expression  to  their 
ridicule,  that  the  monks  dared  not  proceed  with  the  mass.  In 
the  evening,  notice  came  advising  the  friars  to  be  on  their 
guard.  "  The  students,"  it  was  said,  "  have  planned  to  break 
into  the  monastery."  The  monks  in  alarm,  and  seeing  no 
way  of  defence  against  these  real  or  supposed  attacks,  sent  in 
haste  to  ask  protection  of  the  Council.  Soldiers  were  placed 
on  guard,  but  the*  enemy  did  not  make  his  appearance.  The 
University  arrested  the  students  who  had  taken  part  in  these 
disturbances.  They  were  found  to  be  from  Erfurth,  and 
already  noted  for  iheir  insubordination.*  The  penalty  an- 
nexed to -their  oflfence  by  the  laws  of  the  University  was 
imposed  upon  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that  a  ifecessity  had  arisen  for  a 
careful  examination  of  the  lawfulness  of  monastic  vomts.  A 
chapter,  composed  of  the  Augustine  monks  of  Thuringen  and 
Misnia,  assembled  at  Wittemberg  in  December  following. 
Luther's  judgment  was  acquiesced  in.  They  declared,  on  tlie 
one  hand,  that  monastic  vows  were  not  sinful,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  were  not  obligatory.  "  In  Christ,"  said 
they,  "  there  is  neither  layiman  nor  monk, — each  one  is  free 
to  leave  the  monastery  or  to  abide  in  it  Let  whoever  leavet 
it,  beware  how  he  abuses  his  liberty ;  let  him  who  abides  in 
It,  obey  his  superiors, — ^but  with  the  obedience  of  love ;"  and* 
they  proceeded  to  prohibit  mendicity,  and  the  saying  masses 
for  money:  they  also  determined  that  the  more  instructed 
monks  should  devote  themselves  to  teaching  the  word  of  Gk)d, 
and  that  the  rest  should  labour  with  their  own  hands  for  the 
support  of  their  brethren.f 

Thus  the  question  of  Vows  seemed  to  be  settled,  but  that 

*  In  Bumma  es  sollen  die  Aufrahr  etiiche  Studenten  vcm  ErflVutli 
crwerckt  haben.    (Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  490.) 

>  t  Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  456. — The  editors  assign  to  this  decrae  tlia  diito 
of  Ootobeti  before  the  monks  had  S>r8aiLen  iaeir  eooven . 
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of  the  Mass  was  still  undecided.  The  Elector  continued  to 
oppose  the  stream,  and  to  defend  an  institution  which  he  saw 
still  standing  in  every  hation  where  Christianity  was  professed. 
The  moderation  of  this  mild  sovereign  could  not,  however,  for  .' 
any  length  of  time,  hold  in  the  public  mind.  Carlstadt,  above 
all,  took  part  in  the  general  ferment.  Zealous,  upright;  and 
fearless ;  prompt,  like  Luther,  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the 
truth;  he  had  not  the  Reformer's  wisdom  and  moderation: 
he  was  not  free  from  vanity,  and  with  a  disposition  that  led 
him  to  go  deeply  into  every  question,  he  yet  had  but  little 
power  of  judgment,  and  no  great  clearness  of  ideas.  Luther 
had  delivered  him  from  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  and  had 
led  him  to  study  the  Scriptures;  but  Carlstadt  had  not  had 
patience  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages, 
and  had  not,  as  his  friend  had  done,  acknowledged  the  sufi* 
ciency  of  God's  word.  Hence  he  was  often  taking  up  with 
singular  interpretations.  As  long  as  Luther  was  at  his  side, 
the  influence  of  the  master  lestrained  the  disciple  within  due 
bounds ;  but  Carlstadt  was  freed  from  this  wholesome  restraint. 
In  the  university, — in  the  chapel, — throughout  Wittemberg,— 
the  little  tawny-coraplexioned  .Carlstadt,  who  had  never 
excelled  in  eloquence,  gave  utterance  to  thoughts,  at  times, 
profound,  but  often  enthusiastic  and  exaggerated.  "What 
m&tuated  folly!"  he  exclaimed,  "for  men  to  think  that  the 
Reformation  must  be  left  to  God's  working.  A  new  order  of 
things  IS  opening.  The  strength  of  man  must  be  brought  in, 
and  woe  to  him  who  shall  hold  back  instead  of  mounting  the 
breach  in  the  cause  of  the  mighty  God  I" 

The  Archdeacon's  speech  communicated  his  own  impatience 
to  his  auditory.  "  Whatever  the  Pope  has  set  up  is  impious," 
exclaimed  some  men  of  sincere  and  upright  minds,  under  the 
influence  of  his  harangues.  "Let  us  not  make  ouriselvcp 
accomplices  in  these  abominations  by  allowing  them  to  exist. 
That  which  Qod's  word  condemns  ought  to  be  swept  from 
the  fece  of  Christendom,  without  regarding  the  commandments 
of  men.  If  the  heads  of  jhe  state  and  of  the  church  wvll  twcX 
do  their  duty>  Jet  us  at  least  do  oura     Let  ua  leave  vVunkiSki^ . 


of  nt^fociotion,  conferences,  theses,  and  discussions,  and  let  us 
apply  the  true  remedy  to  so  many  evils.  We  want  a  second 
Eiiiah  to  throw  down  the  altars  of  Baal !" 

The  restoration'  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  in  this  moment 
of  ferment  and  enthusiastic  excitement,  could  not,  doubtless, 
wear  that  character  of  solemnity  and  sacrcdness  which  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Son  of  God  in  his  institution  of  it  *the  night 
that  he  was  betrayed.'  But  if  God  was  now  using  the  weak- 
ness and  passions  of  men,  it  was,  not  the  less,  His  own  hand 
which  was  engaged  in  re-establishing  in  the  midst  of  His 
church  the  feast  of  His  own  love. 

As  early  as  the  October  previous,  Carlstadt  had  privately 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  Christ's  appoint- 
ment, with  twelve  of  his  friends.  On  the  Sunday  before  Christ- 
mas Day,  he  announced  from  the  pulpit  that,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  he  would  distribute  the  e^ments  under  the  two  kinds 
bread  and  wine,  to  all  who  should  come  to  the  altar ;  that  he 
intended  to  omit  all  unnecessary  ceremonies,*  and  should  per- 
form the  service  without  cope  or  chasuble. 

The  Council,  in  perturbation,  requested  the  counsellor  Ber- 
gen to  interfere,  and  prevent  so  disorderly  a  proceeding, 
whereupon  Carlstadt  resolved  not  to  wait  the  time  fixed.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1521,  he  preached,  in  the  parochial  church, 
on  the  duty  of  abandoning  the  mass,  and  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment under  both  kinds.  The  sermon  being  ended,  he  came 
down,  took  his  place  at  the  altar,  and  after  pronouncing,  in 
German,  the  words  of  institution,  said  solemnly,  turning  to- 
wards the  people, — "  If  any  one  feels  the  burthen  of  his  sins, 
and  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  grace  of  God,  let  him 
draw  near,  and  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."! 
Then,  without  elevating  the  host,  he  distributed  to  each  one 
the  bread  and  wine,  saying,  "  This  is  the  cup  of  my  blood, 
the  blood  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant." 

*  Und  die  andcren  Schinjmslege  alle  aussen  lassen.    (Corp.  Re£  L 
p.  512.) 
t  Wer  mit  Sunden  hei>chwert  und  nach  der  Gnade  Grottes  buagrig 
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Conflicting  feelings  reigned  in  the  assembly.  Some,  in  the 
sense  that  a  further  grace  of  Grod  was  given  to  the  Church, 
drew  near  the  altar  in  silent  emotion.  Others,  attracted  prin- 
cipally by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion,  approached  in  some 
confusion,  and  with  a  kind  of  impatienca  Not  more  than  five 
communicants  had  pr^ented  themselves  in  the  cpnfessional,*- 
tho  rest  took  part  onjy  in  the  public  confession  of  sins.  Carl- 
stadt  gave  to  all  the  general  absolution,  laying  upon  them  no 
other  penance  than  this.  "  Sin  no  morp^ — In  conclusion,  the 
communicants  sang  the  Agnus  Dei.^ 

Carlsiadt  met  with  no  opposition :  the  changes  we  are  nar- 
rating had  already  obtained  general  concurrenca  The  Arch- 
deacon administered  the  Lord's  Supper  again  on  New  Year's 
Day,  and  also  on  the  Sunday  following,  and  from  that  time 
the  regular  observance  of  it  was  kept  up.  Einsideln,  one  of 
the  Elector's  council,  having  rebuked  Carlstadt  for  seeking 
his  own  exaltation,  rather  than  the  salvation  of  his  hearers— 
"  Noble  Sir !"  answered  he,  *'  I  would  meet  death  in  any 
form,  rather  than  desist  from  following  the  Scripture.  The 
word  has  come  to  me  so  quick  and  powerful ....  woe  is  me 
if  I  do  not  preach."!     Soon  after  this,  Carlstadt  married. 

In  the -month  of  January,  the  town-council  of  Wittemberg 
issued  regulations  for  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  according 
to  the  amended  ritual.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  restore  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  public  morals ; — for  it  was  the  office  ' 
of  the  Reformation  to  re-establish,  simultaneously,  faith,  chris- 
tian worship,  and  general  morality.  It  was  decreed  that  public 
beggars  should  be  no  longer  tolerated,  whether  friars  or 
others ;  and  that  in  each  street,  some  man,  well  reported  of 
for  piety,  should  be  commissioned  to  take  care  of  the  poor, 
and  to  summon  before  the  University  or  the  Council  such  as 
were  guilty  of  disorders.^ 

•  Wenn  man  communicirt  hat,  so  singt  man :  Ag7ius  Det  cannon* 
(Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  510.) 

t  Afir  ist  das  Wort  &8t  in  grosser  Geschwipdigkcit  eingefitUeo. 
Obid.  p.  545.) 

t  Kjtinen  offmbaroi  86nda  zu  dnlden  .  •  •  .  (Ibid,  ^  ^^^ 
5* 


/ 
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So  fell  that  grand  bulwark  of  Romish  dominion, — the 
Mass.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Reformation  passed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  teaching,  into  that  of  public  worship.  For  three 
centuries,  the  mass  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  had 
been  regularly  established.*  Throughout  that  long  period, 
all  things  within  the  Church  had  a  new  tendency  impre^cd 
upon  them,  and  every  thmg  conspired  to  favour  the  pride  of 
man  and  the  honour  paid  to  the  priest.  The  holy  sacrament 
had  been  adored, — regular  festivals  had  been  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  most  stupendous  of  miracles, — the  worship  of 
Mary  had  risen  high  in  the  scale  of  public  estimation, — the 
priest,  who  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements  was  supposed 
to  receive  mysterious  power  to  change  them  into  the  very  body 
of  Christ,  had  been  separated  from  the  class  of  laity,  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  become  a  '  mediator 
between  God  and  man,'t— celibacy  had  been  proclaimed  as 
an  inviolable  law, — auricular  confession  was  enforced  upon 
the  people,  and  the  cup  of  blessing  denied  them, — for  how, 
indeed,  ^ould  common  people  te  ranged  on  the  same  line 
with  priests,  honoured  with  the  most  solemn  of  all  ministra- 
tions. The  Mass  cast  reproach  upon  the  Son  of  God ;  it  was 
opposed  to  the  perfect  remission  through  hfl  cross,  and  the 
fpotless  glory  of  his  everlasting  kingdom ; — but,  whilst  it  dis- 
paraged the  glory  of  the  Lord,  it  exalted  the  priest, — whom  it 
invested  with  the  inconceivable  power  of  reproducing,  in  hand, 
and  at  will,  the  Sovereign  Creator  of  all  things! J  Thence- 
^  forward  ♦he  Church  seemed  to  exist — not  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, bul  oniy  lo  reproduce  Christ  in  the  flesh!  The  Roman 
Pontiff  whose  obedient  vassals,  at  their  pleasure,  created  the 
body  of  God  himself, — took  his  seat  as  God,  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and  asserted  his  claim  to  a  spiritual  treasury,  from 
whence  t(3  draw  forth  at  will  indulgences  fof  the  pardon  of 
men's  sins. 

♦  By  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  12 1 5. 

t  Saccrdos  constituitur  meJiiu  inter  Deum  et  populum.  (Th.  Aquin. 
Summa  iii.  p.  22.) 

1  Pcrfectio  hujus  sacramenti  non  est  in  usu  fideliiUDi  sed  in  coiv 
Mcmlione materiw,    (Th,  Aquin.  Summo,  Qluest.  80.) 
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Such  were  the  gross  errors  which  for  a  period  of  three  ccn- 
^heB  had  established  themselves  in  the  Church  in  connection 
with  the  mass.  The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  this  thing  of 
man's  setting  np,  swept  away  all^  the  abuses  blended  with  it. 
'The  proceeding  of  the  Archdeacon  was  therefore  full  of  im- 
portant results.  The  costly  shows  that  amused  the  people,  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  pride  of  the  clergy,  and  the  papal 
authority,  were  all  shaken.  The  glory  was  withdra>vn  from 
the  priests,  and  returned  to  rest  on  Jesus, — and  the  Reforma- 
.  6.01^  advanced  a  step  farther. 

Nevertheless,  prejudiced  observers  might  have  seen  nothing 
in  all  that  was  going  on,  but  what  might  be  deemed  the  effect 
ci  passing  enthusiasm.  Facts  were  needed,  that  should  give 
proof  of  the  contrary,  and  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  deep 
and  broad  distinction  between  a  Reformation  based  on  God's 
word  and  any  mere  fanatical  excitement. 

Whenever  a  great  ferment  is  working  in  the  Church,  some 
impure  elements  are  sure  to  mingle  with  the  testimony  given 
to  truth ;  and  some  one  or  more  pretended  reforms  arise  out 
of  man's  imagination,  and  serve  as  evidences  or  countersigns 
of  some  real  reformation  in  progress.  Thus  many  false 
Blessiah^in  the  first  century  of  the  Church,  were  an  evidence 
that  the  true  Messiah  had  already  come.  The  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  could  not  run  its  course  without  pre- 
senting the  like  phenomenon,  and  it  was  first  exhibited  in  the 
little  village  of  Zwickau. 

There  were  dwelling  at  Zwickau  a  few  men,  who,  being 
deeply  moved  by  the  events  passing  around  them,  looked  for 
special  and  direct  revelations  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  det-r-. 
ing,  in  meekness  and  simplicity,  the  sanctification  of  their  af- 
fectiona  These  persons  asserted  that  they  were  commission- 
ed to  complete  that  Reformation  which  in  their  view  Luther 
had  but  feebly  begun.  "  What  is  the  use,"  asked  they,  "  of 
such  close  application  to  the  Bible?  Nothing  is  heard  of 
but  the  Bible.  Can  the  Bible  preach  to  us?  Can  it  suffice 
£>r  our  instruction?  If  God  had  intended  to  inattucl \3i^  Vf  ^ 
bool^  would  he  not  have  given  us  a  Bible  direcl  boia\i^^NQO^\ 
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It  is  only  the  Spirit  that  can  enlighten  1  Qod  himaelf 
speaks  to  us,  and  shows  us  what  to  do  and  say."  Thus  ilid- 
tlicse  fanatics,  playing  into  the  hands  of  Rome,  impugn  the 
fundamental  principle  on  which  the  whole  Reformation  is 
based ;  namely,  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  Gknl/ 

Nicolas  Slorch,  a  weaver,  publicly  declared  that  the  angel 
Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  after  revealing  to 
him  matters  he  was  not  allowed  to  divulge,  had  uttered  the 
words — "  Thou  shalt  sit  on  my  throne  I"*  A  senior  student 
of  Wiitemberg,  named  Mark  Stubner,  joined  Storch,  and  forth- 
with abandoned  his  studies, — ^for,  accoitling  to  his  own  state- 
ment, he  had  received  immediately  from  God  the  ability  lo 
interpret  holy  Scripture.  Mark  Thomas,  also  a  weaver,  as- 
sociated himself  with  them  ;  and  another  of  the  initiated,  bj 
name  Thomas  Munzer,  a  man  of  fanatical  turn  of  mind,  gave 
to  the  new  sect  a  regular  organization.  Resolving  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  Christ,  Storch  chose  from  among 
his  followers  twelve  apostles  and  seventy  disciples.  All  these 
loudly  proclaimed,  as  we  have  lately  heard  it  asserted  by  a  sect 
of  our  own  days,  that  Apostles^and  Prophets  were  at  last  re- 
stored to  the  Church.t 

Ere  long,  the  new  prophets,  in  accordance  with^his  plan^ 
of  adhering  to  the  example  of  those  of  holy  writ,  began  to 
declare  their  mission — "  Woe,  woe  I"  they  exclaimed,  "a 
church  under  human  governors,  corrupted  like  the  bishops, 
cannot  be  the  church  of  Christ.  The  ungodly  rulers  of 
Christendom'  will  soon  be  cast  down.  In  five,  six,  or  seven 
years,  a  time  of  universal  desolation  will  come  upon  the  earth. 
'  The  Turk  w-II  get  possession  of  Germany;  the  clergy,  not 
evon  excepting  those  who  have  married,  shall  be  slain.  The 
nngodly  sinners  shall  alt  be  destroyed ;  and  when  the  earth 
shall  have  been  purified  by  blood,  supreme  power  shall  bo 
given  to  Storch,  to  install  the  saints  in  the  government  of  the 

*  Advolasso  Gabrielcm.  Angclum.  (Cameraxii  Tita  Mektncthonis, 
p.  43.) 

t  Breiriter,  Oe  sese  prsdicant,  virof  efie  prophetieoi  •t  apottolieoi. 
(Corp  Jie£  L  p,  5li.)   ^ 
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cartb.*  Then  shall  there  be  one  Faith  and^one  Baptism! 
The  day  of  the  tord  draweth  nigh,  and  the  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand.  Woe!  woe!  woe!"  Then  publicly  declaring 
that  infisint  baptism  was  of  no  avail,  the  new  prophets  ca.Lbd 
upon  all  to  draw  near,  and  receive  at  their  hands  a  true  bap- 
tism, in  token  of  their  entrance  into  the  new  Church  of 
God. 

Such  preaching  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular 
mind.  Not  a  few  devout  persons  were  startled  by  the  thought' 
that  prophets  were  again  given  to  the  Church,  and  thos^  on 
whom  the  love  of  the  marvellous  had  most  power,  threw 
themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the  eccentric  preachers  of 
Zwickaa. 

But  scarcely  had  this  heresy,  which  had  shown  itself  of 
did  in  the  days  of  Montanism,  and  again  in  the  middle  ageS, 
drawn  together  a  handful  of  separatists,  when  it  encountered 
in  the  Reformation  a  strong  opposing  power.  Nicolas  Hauss-, 
man,  to  whom  Luther  gave  that  noble  testimony — "  What  we 
teach,  he  (uts"1[  was  at  this  time  the  pastor  of  Zwickau. 
This  good  man  was  not  led  away  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
fiilse  prophets.  Supported  by  his  two  deacons,  he  successfully 
resisted  the  innovations  Storch  and  his  followers  were  seeking 
to  introduce.  THfe  fanatics,^  repelled  by  the  pastors  of  the 
church,  fell  into  another  extravagance :  they  formed  meetings, 
in  which  doctrines  subversive  of  order  were  publicly  preach- 
ed. The  people  caught  the  infection,  and  disturbances  were 
the  consequence ;  a  priest,  bearing  the  sacrament,  was  pelted 
with  ^ones,t  and  the  civil  authority  interfering,  committed  the 
most  violent  of  the  party  to  prison.^  Indignant  at  this  treat- 
me><t,  and  intent  upon  justifying  themselves  and  obtaining  re< 

•  dt  Teram  potiatur  et  instauret  sacra  et  respuUicas  tradat  Sanctis 
km  tenendaa.    (Camerar.  Vit.  Mel.  p.  45.) 
t  Gtuod  nos  docemus,  iile  facit. 

}  Einen  Priester  der  das  VeDeralnle  getragen  mit  Stehien  gewnrfim. 
^k.  p.  482.) 
%  Sunt  et  iilic  in  vincola  conjectL    Q^eL  Corp.  ReCL  pw  513.) 
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dress,  Storch,  Mark  Thomas,  and  Stubner,  repaired  to  Wh- 
temberg.*. 

They  arrived  on  the.  27th  December,  1521.  Storch,  lead- 
-  ing  the  way  with  the  port  and  bearing  of  a'Lanzknecht,t  and 
Mark  Thomas  and  Stubner  following  behind.  The  disorder 
that  reigned  in  Wittemberg  was  favourable  to  their  designs. 
The  youth  of  the  acadcinies,  and  the  class  of  citizens  already 
roused  and  excited,  were  well  prepared  to  give  ear  to  the.new 
teachers. 

Making  sure  of  co-operation,  they  waited  upon  the  Univer- 
sity Professors,  to  receive  their  sanction :  "  We,"  said  they 
"  are  sent  by  God  to  teach  the  people.  The  Lord  has  fa- 
voured us  with  special  communications  from  Himself;  wc 
have  the  knowledge  of  things  which  are  coming  upon  the 
earth. t  In  a  word,  we  are  Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  we 
-appeal,  for  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  to  Doctor  Luther."  The 
Professore  were  amazed. 

"  Who  commissioned  you  to  preach  ?"  enquired  Melanc- 
thon  of  Stubner,  who  had  formerly  studied  under  him,  and 
whom  he  now  received  at  his  table. — "  The  Lord  our  God." 
— "  Have  you  committed  anything  to  writing  ?" — *^  The  Lord 
our  God  has  forbidden  me  to  do  so."  Melancthon  dre^ 
back,  alarmed  and  astonished.  0 

"There  are  indeed  spirits  of  no  ordinary  kind  in  these  men," 
said  he ;  "  but  whai  jspirits  ?  .  .  .  none  but  Luther  can  solve 
the  doubt.  On  the  one  hand  let  us  beware  of  quenching  the 
Spirit  of  £31  od,  and  on  the  other,  of  being  seduced  by  the 
spirit  of  the  devil." 

Storch,  who  was  of  a  restless  disposition,  soon  left  Wittem- 
berg; Stubner  remained  behind.  Actuated  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  make  proselytes,  he  \tent  from  house  to  house,  con 
versing  with    one  and  another,  and  persuading  many  to 

*  Hue  advolarunt  tres  viri,  duo  lanifices,  literaram  nxdw,  Uteratas 
tcrtius  est.    (Mel.  Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  513.) 

t  Incodens  more  et  habitu  militum  istonim  quos  Lanirknecht  dicimns. 
(L.  Epp.  li.  p.  245.) 

t  Esse  silji  cum  Deo  familiaria  colloquia,  videre  Aitiufft  .  .  •  •  t 
G^eL  Elector!,  27th  Dec.  1521.    Corp.  ReC  l  n.  611) 
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him  as  a  prophet  of  Crod.  He  especially 
■ttarhfd  himaelf  to  Cellarius,  a  Suabian,  a  friend  of  Melane- 
thoD,  and  maaler  of  a  school  attended  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  yoang  persons.  Cellarius  admitted,  with  blind  confi- 
dence, the  claims  of  the  new  Apostles. 

Melancthon's  perplexity  and  uneasiness  continued  to  increasa 
It  was  not  so  much  the  visions  of  the  propheSs  of  Zwickau,  as 
their  doctrine  concerning  Baptism^  that  disturbed  him.  To 
him  it  seemed  agreeable  to  reason, — and  he  thought  it  de- 
served to  be  examined  into, — "for,"  observed  he,  "nothing 
should  be  lightly  received  or  rejected."* 

Such  firas  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  hesitation 
tfnd  struggle  of  Melancthon,  we  have  an  evidence  of  his  up- 
rightness, which  does  him  more  honour  than  a  determined 
opposition  could  have  done. 

The  Elector  himself,  whom  Melancthon  termed  "  the  light 
of  IsraeV't  had  his  doubts.  "  Prophets  and  Apostles  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  as  of  old  time  in  Jerusalem !  It  is  a 
solemn  question,"  said  he,  ''  and  as  a  layman,  I  cannot  decide 
it  But  rather  than  fight  ligainst  God,  I  would  take  to  my 
ttoSf  and  descend  from  my  throne !" 

On  reflection,  he  intimated  by  his  counsellors,  that  Wittem* 
berg  had  quite  suflicient  trouble  in  hand :  that  it  was  roost 
likely  the  claims  of  the  men  of  Zwickau  were  a  temptation 
of  the  devil,  and  that  the  wisest  course  appeared  to" be  to  allow 
the  whole  matter  to  settle  doum, — that  nevertheless  whenever 
his  Highness  should  clearly  perceive  what  was  God's  will,  he 
would  not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  was  ready  to 
endure  every  thing  in  the  cause  of  truth.^ 

Luther  received  in  the  Wartburg  intelligence  of  the  ferment 
ai  the  court  of  Wittemberg.  His  informants  apprized  him  of 
strange  persons  having  made  their  appearance,  and  that,  as  to 
their  message,  it  was  not  known  from  whence  it  came.     The 

•  Consebat  enim  Deque  admittendum  ne^ue  rejiciendum  quicquaia 
temefe.    (Gamer.  Vit.  Mel.  p.  49.) 
t  Electori  Incems  Israel.    (Ibid.  p.  513.) 
4  Daraber  auch  leiden  was.S.  C.  G.  leiden  soUL    C^^Hd.  p.  537.) 
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thoug^ht  instnntly  occurred  to  him,  that  God  had  penwittfld 
these  doplorable  events  in  order  to  humble  his  servants,  and  to 
rouse  them  to  seek  higher  degrees  of  sanctification.  ^"  Your 
Highness,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  "your  High* 
ness  for  many  a  year  collected  reliques  far  and  wide^  God 
has  heard  your  prayers,  and  sent  you,  at  no  cost  or  trouble  of 
your  own,  a  w,wle  cross,  with  nails,  spears,  and  scourges. 
God  prosper  the  newly  acquired  relic  I  Only  let  your  High- 
ness spread  out  your  arms,  and  endure  the  piercing  of  the 
nails  in  your  flesh.  I  always  expected  that  Satan  would  send 
us  this  plague." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing,  according  to  his  jbdgfnent, 
more  urgent  than  to  secure  to  others  the  liberty  he  claimed 
*  for  himself.  He  would  have  no  divers  weights  or  measures: 
"  Pray  let  them  alone ;  don*t  imprison  them,"  wrote  he  to 
Spa  latin;  "let  not  our  prince  embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  prophets  that  have  risen  up."*  Luther  was  far  beyond 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  even  beyond  many  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  matter  of  toleration. 
^  Affairs  were  daily  growing  more  serious  in  Wittemberg.f 
Carlstadt  did  not  receive  many  things  taught  by  the  new 
teachers,  and  especially  their  anabaptist  doctrine ;  but  there  is 
something  contagious  in  religious  enthusiasm,  which  a  head 
like  his  could  with  difQculty  withstand.  From  the  time  tkd 
men  of  Zwickau  arrived  in  Wittemberg,  Carlstadt  had  accel- 
erated his  movements  in  the  direction  of  violent  changes :  "  It 
is  become  necessary,"  cried  he,  "  that  we  should  exterminate 
all  the  ungodly  practices  around  us.J  He  brought  forward 
all  the  texts  against  image  worship,  and  with  increased  vehe- 
mence declaimed  against  Romish  idolatry — "  People  kneel," 
said  he,  "and  crawl  before  those  idols;  burn  tapers  before 
their  shrines,  and  make  ofi*erings  to  them.  Let  us  arise,  and 
drag  the  worshippers  from  their  altars  1" 

Such  appeals  wero  not  lost  upon  the  populace.    They  broke 

•  Nc  princepa  manus  cruentet  in  propheti?.  (L.  Epp.  iL  p.  13&.) 
t  Ubi  iiebant  omnia  in  dies  difHciliora.  (Camer.  Vit.  Md«  p,  49.) 
I  Ixruendam  et  demoliendum  statim.    (Ibid.) 
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Into  dnirche^  carried  off  tke  images,  breaking  them  in  pieces, 
and  burning  them.*  Better  would  it  have  been  to  have  await- 
ed their  abolition  by  authority ;  but  the  cautious  advances  of 
the  leaden  of  the  Reformation  were  thought  to  compromise  its 
Mcurity. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  who  listened  to  these  enthusiaAs 
might  have  thought  that  there  were  no  real  Christians  in'all 
Wittemberg,  save  only  those  who  refused  to  come  to  confes- 
fion,  persecuted  the  priests,  and  ate  meat  on  fast  days.  The 
faiyre  suspicion  that  he  did  not  reject,  one  and  all,  the  ceremo* 
Dies  of  the  Church  as  inventions  of  the  devil,  was  enough  to 
sulject  a  man  to  the  charge  of  being  a  worshipper  of  BaaL 
«  We  must  form  a  church,"  they  exclaimed,  "that  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Saints  alone  1" 

The  burghers  of  Wittemberg  presented  to  the  Council  cer- 
tain regulations  which  it  was  compelled^to  sanction.  Several 
of  these  regulations  were  conformable  to  christian  morals 
The  closing  of  places  of  amusement  was  particularly  insisted 
upon. 

But  soon  after  this,  Carlstadt  went  still  greater  lengths;  ho 
began  to  pour  contempt  upon  human  learning ;  and  the  stu- 
dents heard  their  aged  tutor  advising  them,  from  his  rostrum, 
to  return  to  their  homes,  and  resume  the  spade,  or  follow  the 
plough,  and  cultivate  the  earth,  because  man  was  to  eat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  I  George  Mohr,  master  of  the  boys' 
school  of  Wittemberg,  carried  away  by  a  similar  madness, 
called  from  his  window  to  the  burghers  outside  to  come  and 
remove  their  children.  Where  indeed  was  the  use  of  their 
parsuing  their  studies,  since  Storch  and  Stubncr  had  never 
been  at  the  University,  and  yet  were  prophets?  A  mechanic 
was  jast  as  well,  nay  perhaps  better  qualified  than  all  t|?e  di- 
▼mes  in  the  world,  to  preach  the  Gospel ! 

Thus  it  was  that  doctrines  were  put  forth  directly  opposed 

,lo  the  Reformation.     The  revival  of  letters  had  opened  a  way 

iar  the  reformed  opinions.     Furnished  with  theological  leam- 

•  Dm  Bilder  m  ttOmm  and  ant  den  KiscfaMi  sa  werfcn.    (Math. 

^3l.) 
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big,  Luther  had  joined  issue  with  Rome ; — and  the  Wittem- 
berg  ^thusiasts,  similar  to  those  fanatical  monks  exposed  by 
Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  pretended  to  trample  under  foot  all 
human  learning  1  Only  let  Vandalism  once  establish  its  sway, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  world  were  gone ;  and  another  irruption 
St  barbarians  would  quench  the  light  which  Qod  had  kindled 
among  Christian  people. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  results  of  these  strange  lessons 
began  to  show  themselves.  Men's  minds  were  diverted  from 
the  Gospel,  or  prejudiced  against  it :  the  school  was  almost 
broken  up,  the  demoralised  students  burst  the  bands  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  states  of  i3rermany  recalled  such  as  belonged  to 
their  several  jurisdictions.*  Thus  the  men  who  aimed  at  re- 
forming, and  infusing  new  vigour  into  every  thing,  had  brought 
all  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  "  One  more  effort,"  thought  the  par- 
tisans of  Rome,  who,  on  all  sides,  were  again  lifting  their 
heads,  "  and  all  will  be  ours  !"f 

The  prompt  repression  of  these  fanatical  excesses  was  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  Reformation.  But  who  should  un- 
dertake the  task  ?  Melancthon  1  He  was  too  young,  too  de- 
ficient in  firmness,  too  much  perplexed  by  this  strange  con- 
juncture of  circumstances.  The  Elector  ?  He  was  the  most 
pacific  man  of  his  age.  To  build  his  castles  of  Altenburg, 
Weimar,  Lochati,  and  Coburg,  to  adorn  the  churches  with 
fine  pictures  by  Lucas  Cranach,  to  improve  the  chauntings  in 
his  chapels,  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  university,  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  to  stop  in  his  walks 
and  distribute  little  presents  to  playful  children, — such  were 
the  tranquil  occupations  of  his  life ;  and  now,  in  his  declining 
years,  to  engage  in  conflict  with  fanatics,  and  oppose  violence 
to  violence, — ^how  could  the  gracious  and  pious  Frederic  take 
such  a  step  1 

The  evil,  therefore,  was  gaining  ground,  and  no  one  stept 
forward  to  arrest  its  progress.  Luther  was  absent  fer  from 
Wittemberg.     Confusion  and  ruin  impended  over  the"*  city. 

*  Etiiche  FQnten  ihre  Bewandtea  afagefordert.  (Corp.  ReC  I  p.  560l) 
t  PerdiUet  fcnditw  diruta.    (Cam«  Vit  MeU  p.  52.) 
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rhe  Reformation  beheld,  proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  its  own 
iMMom,  an  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Popes  and  Emper- 
ors.    It  was  as  if  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 

"Luther!  Luther!"  was  the  cry  from  one  end  of  Wit- 
temberg  to  the  other.  The  burghers  were  clamorous  for  hit 
re-appearance.  .  Divines  felt  their  need  of  the'  benefit  cf  his 
judgment;  even  the  prophets  appealed  to  him,  All  united  in 
entreating  him  to  return.* 

'  We  may  guess  what  was  passing  in  the  Reformer's  mind. 
The  harsh  usage  of  Rome  seemed  nothing  when  compared 
with  what  now  wrung  his  heart. ,  It  is^  from  the  very  midst 
of  the  Reformation  that  its  enemies  have  gone  forth.  It  is 
preying  upon  its  own  vitals ;  and  that  teaching,  which,  J)y  its 
power,  had  sufficed  to  restore  peace  to  his  troubled  heart,  he 
beholds  perverted  into  an  occasion  of  fatal  dissensions  in  the 
Church. 

"  If  I  knew,"  said  Luther,  at  an  earlier  period,  "  that  my . 
doctrine  had  injured  one  human  being,  however  poor  and  un- 

•known, — which  it  could  not,  for  it  is  the  very  Gospel, — I 
would  rather  face  death  ten  times  over,  than  not  retract  itf 
And  lo !  now,  a  whole  city,  and  that  city  Wittemberg  itself,  is 
sinking  fast  into  licentiousness."  ^True,  indeed,  the  doctrine 
he  had  taughthad  not  been  the  cause  of  all  this  evil ;  but  from 
every  quarter  of  Germany  voices  were  heard  that  accused  him 
as  the  author  of  it.  Some  of  the  bitterest  feelings  he  had 
ever  knowm  oppressed  his  spirit  at  this  juncture,  and  his  trial 
was  of  a  different  kind.  Was  this  then,  he  asked  himself,  to 
be  the  issue  of  the  great  work  of  Reformation?    Impossible ! 

.  he  utterly  rejected  the  doubts  that  presented  themselves.  God 
has  begun  the  work — God  will  fulfil  it.  "  I  prostrate  myself 
in  deep  abasement  before  the  Eternal,"  said  he,  "  and  I  im- 
plore of  Him  that  His  name  may  rest  upon  this  work,  and 

*  Lnthenini  revocavimus  ex  heremo  buo  magnis  de  causis.    (Cofp. 
JM I  p.  566.) 
~  t  MdehtdichehezehaToaeleyden.    {HUdcr  Enuer,  la.  Opp,  xM, 
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that  If  anything  impure  has  mingled  in  the  aoing  of  it,  He 
will  remember  that  I  am  but  a  sinful  oian."* 

The  letters  written  to  Luther,  conveying  reports  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  pretended  prophets  and  their  exalted  comniu- 
nion  with  the  Lord,  did  not  occasion  him  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. He  well-knew  the  deep  struggles  and  prostrations  of 
the  spiritual  life;  at  Erfunh  and  at  Wittemberg,  he  had  had 
experience  of  the  mighty  power  of  God,  which  rendered  him 
but  little  disposed  to  credit  the  statement  that  God  had  ap- 
peared visibly,  and  discoursed  with  his  creature. 

"  Ask  them,"  said  he,  in  writing  to  Melancthon,  "  if  they 
have  known  those  spiritual  heavings,  those  pangs  of  God's 
new  creation,  those  deaths  and  hells,  which  accompany  a  real 
regeneration.t  And  if  they  speak  only  of  soft  and  tranquil 
impressions,  piety,  and  devotion,  as  they  phrase  it,  don't  be- 
lieve them  ;  not  even  though  they  should  assert  that  they  have 
been  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  !  In  order  that  Christ 
should  enter  into  his  glory,  it  behoved  him  to  pass  through' 
the  suffering  of  death:  thus  the  believer  must  pass  through 
the  tribulation  of  his  sin  before  he  enters  into  his  Peace, 
Would  you  learn  when,  where,  and  how,  God  speaks  to  men  ? 
Listen  to  the  word.  *  As  a  lion  He  has  broken  all  my  bones^ 
— 1  am  cast^out  from  before  His  face^  and  my  life  is  brought 
dovm  to  the  gates  ofdeath.^  No,  no,  the  Divine  Majesty  (as 
they  term  Him)  d6es  not  speak  face  to  face  with  man,  for 
*  no  man^  says  He,  *  can  see  my  face  and  live.*  " 

But  his  firm  convictiqn  that  the  prophets  were  under  a  de- 
lusion did  but  aggravate  Luther's  grief  The  solemn  truth 
of  Salvation  by  Grace  seemed  to  have  quickly  lost  its  attrac- 
tion, and  men  were  turning  aside  after  fables.  He  began  to 
understand  that  the  work  was  not  so  easy  as  he  had  once 
ibndly  thought.  He  stumbled  at  this  first  stone  placed  in  his 
path  by  the  fickleness  of  the  human  heart.  Grief  and  anxiety 
weighed  heavy  on  his  spirit.  ,  He  desired,  though  at  the  haz- 

♦  Ich  kricche  zu  seiner  Gnaden.     (L.  0pp.  xviii.  p.  015.)  « 

'  f  Qosras  nam  experti  sint  spirrtuales  illas  angustias  ct  natmtMtcs 
d^vinai,  mortes  in&uiosque.    (L.  £pp.  il  p.  215.} 
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aid  of  Ills  life,  to  remove  the  stumblings-block  oat  of  the  way 
#f  the  people,  and  he  reeolred  to  return  to  Wittemberg. 

It  was  a  moment  of  considerable  danger;  The  enemiea  of 
the  Reformation  thought  themselves  on  the  very  eve  of  de- 
Mroying  k.  C^rge  of  Saxony,  who  would  neither  c  !»nne«l 
himself  wilh  Rome  nor  with  .Wittemberg,  had  written,  tis 
early  as  the  L5th  October,  1521,  to  EHike  John,  the  Elector's 
Inrother,  to  induce  him  to  side  with  those  who  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  "  Some,"  wrote  he,  "deny  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  others,  and  those  friars  too !  drag  the 
relics  of  St  Anthony  through  the  streets,  and  throw  them  into 
die  gutters.*  Ail  this  comes  of  Luther's  teaching.  Entreat 
yoor  brother  either  to  make  a  public  example  of  the  impious 
anthors  of  these  disorders,  or,  at  least,  publicly  to<leclare  his 
opinion  of  them.  Our  grey  hairs  warn  us  that  we  are  near 
the  end  of  onr  course,  and  that  we  ought  Speedily  to  put  an 
end  to  such  evils.'' 

After  this,  <jreorge  took  his  departure  to  be  present  at,  the 
aktings  of  the  Imperial  Government  at  Nuremberg.  On  ap 
riving,  Ce  used  every  means  to  procure  the  adoption  of  severe 
measures.  The  result  was  that,  on  the  21st  of  January,  the 
Diet  poblished  an  edict,  in  which  they  coniplained  bitterly 
that  the  priests  were  accustomed  to  say  mass  without  being 
Kabited  in  priest's  garments, — that  they  pronounced  tiie  words 
6f  consecration  in  Grerman, — administered  it  to  such  as  had 
not  confessed  themselves, — ^passed  it  into  the  hands  of  laymen, 
without  even  troubling  themselves  to  ascertain  whether  the 
eommunicant  came  to  it  fostiijg.f 

The  Imperial  Government  directed  the  Bishops  accord- 
ingly, to  look  after  and  punish  severely  the  innovators  within 
their  respective  dioceses :  and  the  Bishops  were»  not  slow  in 
followirtg  these  directions. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Luther  decided  to  appear 
again  upon  the  stage.     He  clearly  saw  the  critical  position  of 

•  MH  Schweinen  and  Schellen  ....  in  Koth  geworfen.    (Wctd. 
AimS0ok.p.483w) 
ihkOkfUim^BandgmQbe,    (L.  0pp.  TviiL  ^  ^Kb."^ 
6» 
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afiaixs,  and  foreboded  wide-spreading  calamity.  <<  A  time  of 
trouble,"  said  he,  *'  is  coming  upon  the  empire  which  will 
sweep  before  it  prii^ses,  magistrates,  and  bishops.  People's 
eyes  are  opened ;  they  cannot  be  driven  by  main  force ;  Q&> 
many  will  be  deluged  with  blood.*  Let  us  take  our  stand  ab 
a  wall  of  defence  to  our  country  in  the  day  of  God's  anger." 

So  thought  Luther :  but  he  perceived  a  danger  yet  more 
imminent.  At  Wittemberg,  the  fire,  instead  of  expiring,  was 
burning  every  day  more  fiercely.  From  the  summits  of  the 
Wartburg,  Luther  might  discern  in  the  horizon  the  lurid 
glare  t&at  gives  notice  of  devastation  flashing  at  intervals 
through  the  gloom.  Who  but  hittiselfcapapply  a  remedy 
in  the  crisis  ?  What  should  prevent  his  throwing  himself  into 
the  heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  exerting  his  influence  to  *ar* 
rest  its  progress  ?  He  foresees  his  enemies  preparing  to  strike 
him  down,  but  his  purpose  is  not  shaken.  Nor  is  he  deterred 
by  the  Elector's  entreaty  that  he  would  keep  within  the  Wart-, 
bur^,  and  there  quietly  prepare  his  justification  at  the  ap- 
proaching Diet.  A  more  urgent  necessity  is  pressing  upon 
his  soul;  and  it  is  to  justify  the  Gospel  itself.  •"The  news 
from  Wittemberg,"  wrote  he,  "  is  every  day  becoming  more 
alarming.  I  am  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  That  state  of 
things  absolutely  requires  it."t 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  finally  decided  on 
leaving  the  Wartburg.  He  bade  farewell  to  its  grey  turrets 
and  gloomy  forests.  He  passed  beyond  those  walls,  within 
which  the  anathemas  of  Leo  and  the  sword  of  Charles  were 
alike  powerless.  He  trod  the  path  that  wound  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  The  world  which  lay  stretched  before  him, 
and  on  which  he  was  once  more  about  to  appear,  would  soon 
perhaps  ring^with  the  clamours  of  those  who  sought  his  life^ 
It  matters  not  On  he  goes  rejoicmg ;  for  it  is  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  that  he  is  bending  his  steps  towards  the  haunts  of  men.} 

*  Grermaniam  in  sanguine  natare.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  15^.) 
t  Ita  enim  res  postulat  ipso.    (Ibid.  p.  135.) 

t  So  machte  er  sich  mit  unglaublicher  Freudigkclit  det  GMitw,  iH 
Vahmien  Gottee  auf  den  Weg.    (Seek.  p.  45a) 
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Time  hod  been  busy\  Luther  was  leaving  the  Wartburg 
for  another  cause  and  in  a  difierent  character  from  that  in 
which  he  had  first  entered  it.  He  had  arrived  there  as  (me 
who  had  attacked  the  received  Uadition,  and  its  established 
teachers.  He  was  quitting  it  for  the  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  tfiis  Apostles  against  a  new  class  of  adversaries.  He  had 
entered  the  Wartburg  as  an  innovator  who  had  assailed  the 
ancient  hierarchy, — he  was  leaving  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
servator, that  he  might  defend  the  faith  of  Christians.  Until 
this  period,  Luther  had  seen  in  the  success  of  his  efforts  but 
the  triumph  of  the  great  truth  of  Justification  by  Faith ;  and, 
armed  with  this  single  weapon,  he  had  beat  down  long  stand- 
ing superstitions.  But  if  there  had  been  a  time  for  removing 
that  which  had  encumbered  the  soil,  a  season  must  needs 
come  for  building  up*  Hidden  under  the  ruins  with  which 
his  assaults  had  strewed  the  plain,  behind  discredited  letters  of 
indulgence,  broken  tiaras  and  trampled  cowls,  beneath  the 
many  Romish  errors  and  corruptions  that  his  mind  surveyed 
as  theT slain  upon  a  battle-field,  he  discerned  and  brought  forth 
to  light  the  primitive  Catholic  Church,  re-appearing  still  the 
some,  and,  as  it  were,  emerging  from  a  protracted  struggle, 
with  unchangeable  doctrine  and  heavenly  accents.  He  could 
appreciate  the  vast  difl^erence  between  Rome  and  that  true 
Church  which  he  hailed  and  embraced  with  joy.  Luther 
wrought  no  new  thing  on  the  earth,  as  has  been  falsely 
charged  upon  him;  he  did  not  build  for  his  own  age  an  edi- 
fice that  had  no  associations  with  the  past ;  fie  discerned  and 
let  in  the  light  upon  those  earlier  foundations  which  were 
then  overrun  with  thorns  and  brambtes;  while  he  persevered 
in  reconstructing  the  temple,  he  did  but  build  on  the  funda- 
mental truths  taught  by  the  Apostles.  Luther  was  aware  that 
the  ancient  and  primitive  Apostolic  Church  must,  on  one 
hana,  be  restored  and  opposed  to  that  papal  power  which  had 
§0  long  oppressed  it, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  be  defended 
agtdnst  enthusiasts  and  unbelievers,  who  afiected  to  disown  i^ 
■ad  were  seeking  to  siet  up  some  new.thing,  regardless  oC  «iV 
that  God  had  done  in  past  ages.    Luther  was,  {com  \\v&X  Wxc^ 
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DO  longer  the  representative  of  a  single  great  truth — ^that  of 
Justification  by  Faith,  though,  to  thg*^  last,  he  gave  to  it  the 
highest  place;  the  whole  theology  of  Christianity  now  occu- 
pied his  thoughts : — ^and  while  he  believed  that,  in  its  essence^ 
the  Church  is  the  Congregation  of  Saints,  he  was  careful  net 
to  despise  the  visible  Churchy  and  he  therefore  recognised 
those  who  were  outwardly  called,  as  constituting,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  kingdom  of  God.  Accordingly,  a  great  changa 
took  place  in  Luther,  and,'  in  his  entrance  into  divine  truth, 
and  in  that  regenerative  process  which  God  was  carrying  on 
in  the  world.  The  hierarchy  of  Rome,  acting  upon  him, 
might  have  goaded  the  Reformer  to  one  extreme,  h^d  not  the 
sects,  which,  at  this  time,  lifted  their  heads  so  daringly, 
recalled  him  to  just  and  moderate  views.  His  residence  in 
the  Wartburg  divides  these  two  periods  of  the  history  of  the  • 
Reformation. 

Luther  rede  slowly  on  in  the  direction  of,Wittemberg.  It 
was  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  the  second  day  of  his  journey. 
Towards  evening,  a  terrific'  storm  came  on,  and  the  roads 
were  flooded.  Two  young  Swiss,  who  were  travelling  the 
same  way,  were  hastening  for  shelter  to  ihe  city  of  Jena. 
Thfey  had  studied  at. Bale,  and  were  attracted  to  Wittember^ 
by  the  renown  of  its  university.  Journeying  on  foot,  tired, 
and  wet  through,  John  Kessler,  of  Saint  Gall,  and  his  com- 
rade, quickened  their  steps.  The  town  was  in  all  the  bustle 
and  buflbonery  of  the  carnival — dances,  masquerades,  and^ 
tumuhuous  feasting,  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  inhabitants,  * 
and  the  two  travellers,  on  arriving,  could  find  no  room  in  any 
of  the  inns.  After  a  while,  they  were  directed  to  the  Black 
Bear,  outside  the  city  gate.  Harassed  and  depressed,  they 
tepaired  thither.  The  landlord  received  them  kindly.* 
Ashamed  of  their  appearance,  they  sat  down  near  the 'open 
door  of  the  public  room,  unwilling  to  go  further.     Seated  at 

♦  See  the  narrative  of  Kessler,  witlf  its  details,  in  the  simple  Ian- 
plage  of  that  age,  in  Bemet,  Johann.  Kessler,  p.  2ll.  Hahnhard 
SnShlungen,  iu.  p.  300,  and  Marheinecke  Gesch.  der  Re£  ii.  p.  931, 
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Wie  of  thb  tables,  was  a  solitary  man  in  the  habit  of  a  knight, 
his  head  covered  with  a  red  cap,  and  wearing*  small  clothes, 
over  which  hung  down  the  skirls  of  his  doublet  His  right 
hand  rested  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword ;  his  left  grasped  the 
hilt;  a  book  lay  open  before  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  read- 
ing attentively.*  At  the  noise  made  by  their  entrance,  the 
stranger  raised  his  head  and  saluted  them  courteously,  inviting 
them  to  approach  and  take  a  seat  with  him  at  the  table;  then 
ofiTering  them  a  glass  of  beer,  he  said,  alluding  to  their  accent, 
"You  are  Swiss,  I  perceive ;  but  from  which  of  the  Cantons?" 
— "From  St.  Gall." — "If  you  are  going  to  Wittemberg,  you 
will  there  meet  one  of  your  countrymen,  Doctor  SchurflT." 
Elncouraged  by  so  inuch  affability,  they  enquired — "  Could 
you  kindly  inform  us  where  Martin /Luther  now  is?" — '*I 
know  for  certain^"  answered  the  knight,  "  that  Luther  is  not 
at  Wittemberg,  but  probably  he  will  be  there  shortly.  Philip 
Melancthon  is  there.  If  you'll  be  advised  by  me,  apply 
yourselves  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  you  may  under- 
stand the  Holy  Scriptures."  "If  our  lives  are  spared," 
observed  one  of  the  Swiss,  "  we  will  not  return  without  seeing 
and  hearing  Doctor  Luther ;  it  is  for  that  purpose  we  have 
made  the  journey.  We  hear  he  wants  to  abolish  the  clergy 
and  the  mass,  and  as  our  parents  always  intended  to  bring 
ns  up  to  the  church,  we  should  like  to  know  on  what  grounds 
he  is  acting."  The  knight  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
rD(]uired,  "Where  have  you  been  studying  hitherto?" — "At 
Bale." — "  Is  Erasmus  still  there?  what  is  he  doing?"  They 
answered  his  questions;  and  a  pause  ensued.  The  two  Swiss 
Rnew  not  what  to  make  of  their  new  acquaintance.  "  How , 
rtrange,"  thought  they,  "that  the  conversation  of  tf  knight 
should  be  all  about  Schurff,  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus,  nud 
the  advantage  of  knowing  Greek  and  Hebrew."  "  Tell  me, 
my  friends,"  said*the  stranger,  suddenly  breaking  silence, 
"what  is  said  of  Luther  in  Switzerland?" — "Sir,"  replied 
Kessler,  "opinions  concerning  him  are  greatly  divided,  as  is 
die  case  every  where.  Some  extol  him,  and  others  pronounce 
*  In  flbem  roihen  Scblopli,  ia  blossen  Hoaen  i»d  ^uxugga  •    i^^nJiA| 
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him  an  abominable  heretic."— ^^  Aye,  aye,  the  priests,  no  doubt," 
remarked  the  stranger. 

The  knight's  cordiahty  had  put  the  students  completely  at 
their  ease.  Their  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  what  book 
he  bad  been  reading  when  they  came  in.  The  knigh^  had 
closed  the  volume.  Kessler's  comrade  ventured  to  take  it  up : 
what  was  his  surpiise  at  finding  it  to  be  the  Hebrew  Psalter. 
Laying  it  down,  he  said,  as  if  to  divert  attention  from  this 
freedom,  "  Gladly  would  I  give  my  little  finger  to  understand 
that  language." — "  You  will  surely  have  your  wish,"  was  the 
stranger's  reply,  "  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  acquire  it" 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  landlord's  voice  was  heard  calling 
Kessler.  The  poor  Swiss  began  to  fear  something  was 
amiss^  but  the  host  whispered,  "  I  hear  you  want  to  see 
Luther;  well, it  is  he  who  is  seated  beside  you."  Itessler's 
first  thought  was  that  he  was  jesting.  "You  surely  would 
not  deceive  me,"  said  he.  "  It  is  he,  hunself,"  replied  the 
landlord;  "but  don't  let  him  see  that  you* know  him." 
Kessler  made  no  answer;  but  returned  to  the  room,  and 
resumed  his  seat,  eager  to  communicate  the  information  to  his 
companion.  To  do  this  was  not  easy ;  at  last  he  leaned  for- 
ward, as  if  looking  towards  the  door,  and  stooping  close  to 
his  friend's  ear,  whispered, — "  The  landlord  says  it  is  Luther 
himself" — "Perhaps,"  returned  his  companion,  "he  said 
Hutten?" — "Probably  so,"  said  Kessler,  "I  may  have 
mistaken  the  one  name  for  the  other,  for  they  resemble  each 
other  in  sound." 

At  that  moment,  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet  was  heard 
outside:  two  travelling  merchants,  asking  a  night's  lodging, 
entered  the  room,  laid  aside  their  spurs,  and  threw  off  their 
cloaks,  and  one  of  them  deposited  near  him,  on  the  table,  an 
unbound  book,  which  attracted  the  knight's  notice.  "  What 
book  may  that  be  ?"  asked  he.  "  It  is  a  commentary  on  the 
■  Gospels  and  Epistles,  by  Doctor  Luther,"  was  the  traveller's 
answer ;  "  it  has  only  just  appeared." — "  I  shall  get  it  shortly," 
remarked  the  knight 
^  Ckmversation  was  interrupted  by  the  landlord's  announcing 
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tliat  sapper  was  ready.  The  two  students,  not  w\pliing  to 
incur  the  expense  of  a  meal  in  company  with  the  knight 
Ulric  Hutten,  and  two  thriving  merchants,  took  the  landlord 
aside,  and  asked  him  to  serve  them  with  something  apart^ 
"  Come  along,  my  friends,"  said  the  innkeeper  of  the  Black 
Bear,  "  sit  ye  dowii  heside  this  gentleman ;  I  will  let  you  off 
easy." — «  Come,  come,"  said  the  knight,  "  I'll  pay  the  score." 

During  supper,  the  mysterious  stranger  made  many  striking 
and  instructive  remarks.  Both  merchants  and  students  list- 
ened ia  silence,  more  attentive  to  his  words  than  to  the  dishes 
before  them.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  on^  of  the  mer- 
chants exclaimed,  "  Lulher  must  be  either  an  angel  from 
heaven,  or  a  devil  from  hell!"  and  he  followed  up  his  excla- 
mation by  the  remark, — "I  would  give  ten  florins  for  on 
opportunity  of  meeting  him,  and  confessing  to  him." 

Sup^r  being  over,  the  merchants  rose  from  their  seats; 
the  two  Swiss  remained  in  company  with  the  knight,  who, 
caking  up  a  large  glass  of  beer,  and  raising  it  to  his  lips,  said 
gravely,  after  the  custom  of  the  country, — "  Swiss,  one  glass 
more,  for  thanks."  And  as  Kessler  was  about  to  take  the 
glass,  the  stranger,  replacing  it,  handed  him  one  filled  with 
wine : — "  You  are  not  used  to  beer,"  said  he. 

This  said,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  threw  over  his  shoulders 
a  toilitary  cloak,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the  students, 
said,  "  When  you  reach  Wittemberg,  salute  Doctor  Jerome 
SchurflT  from  roe." — "With  pleasure,"  replied  they;  "but^ 
whose  name  shall  we  give  ?" — "  Do  you  tell  him  only,  that 
he  who  is  coming  sends  him  greeting."  With  these  words 
he  departed  leaving  them  delighted  with  his  condescer.8ion 
and  kindness. 

Luther, — ^for  he  it  was, — continued  his  journey.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  he  had  been  placed  under  ban  of  the  Eih- 
pire :  whoever  met  him  might  therefore  seize  his  person.  But 
in  that  critical  moment,  engaged  as  he  was,  in  an  enterprise 
replete  with  dangers,  he  was  calm  and  serene,  and  conversed 
cheerfully  with  those  whom  he  met  with  on  his  way. 

It  was  not  that  be  deceived  himself  as  to  immedialtfi  i^soj^ 
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He  fl|w  the  horizon: black  with  storms: — '<  Satan/' said  he, 
**  is  enraged ;  and  all  around  me  are  plotting  death  and  de- 
stmction.*  But  I  go  forward  to  throw  myself  in  the  way  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  with  no  protector  but  God  above. 
Go  where  I  will,  every  man  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  pat  me  to 
death  wherever  he  may  find  me.  Christ  is  Lord  of  all !  if 
it  be  His  will  that  my  life  should  be  taken,  even  so  let  it  be." 

That  same  day,  being  Ash  Wednesday,  Luther  arrived  at 
Borne,  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic  He 
felt  that  it  became  him  to  acquaint  his  prince  with  the  bold  step 
he  was  about  to  take,  and  accordingly  wrote  as  follows,  from 
:he  inn  at  which  he  had  alighted  : 

"  Grace  and  peace  from  G6d,  our  Father,  and  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ !  Most  Serene  Elector,  Gracious  Prince, — 
the  reproach  brougbc  upon  the  Gospel  by  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  at  Wittemberg,  have  so  deeply  grieved  me,  that  I 
should  have  lost  all  hope,  were  I  not  assured  that  our  cause  is 
that  of  the  truth. 

*'  Your  Highness  knows  full  well,— or  if  not,  be  it  known 
to  you,  I  received  the  Gospel — ^not  from  man,  but  from  hea- 
ven,— ^by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  from  any  doubt 
as  to  the  truth,  that  I  formerly  requested  public  discussions ; 
I  did  so  in  humility,  and  in  the  hope  to  win  over  others.  But 
since  my  humility  is  taken  advantage  of  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  Gospel,  my  conscience  urges  me,  at  this  time,  to  change 
my  course  of  action.  I  have  sufficiently  shown  my  defer- 
ence to  your  Highness,  in  withdrawing  from  the  public  gaze 
for  a  whole  year.  Satan  knows  that  it  was  not  from  coward- 
ice that  I  did  so.  I  would  have  entered  Worms,  though  there 
had  been  as  many  devils  in  the  town,  as  there  were  tiles  upon 
its  roofs.  Now  Duke  George,  whom  your  Highness  men- 
tions as  if  to  scare  me,  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  single 
devil.  If  what  is  passing  at  Wittemberg  were  occurring  ac 
Leipsic,  (the  Duke's  usual  place  of  residence,)  I  would  in- 
stantly mount  my  horse,  and  repair  thither,  even  though— 

*  Furit  Satanas;  et  fremunt  viclai  oniliquo,  newio  quot  mortibllfi  e( 
^iBftmis.    XL.  Kpp.  il  p.  153.) 
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jMx  Highness  will,  I  trust,  pardon  the  expression — it  should 
min  Dukes  George  -for  nine  days  together,  and  every  one 
should  be  nine  times  as  fierce  as  he !  What  can  he  he  think- 
ing of  in  attacking  me  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  Christ,  my 
Lord,  is  a  man  of  straw  ?*  May  God  avert  from  him  the 
awful  judgment  that  hangs  over  hinL 

"  Be  it  known  to  your  Highness,  that  I  am  repairing  to 
Wittemberg,  under  a  protection  more  powerful  than  thai  of 
an  £lcc|or.  I  have  no  thought  of  soliciting  the  aid  of  yuur 
Highu<im..and  am  so  far  from  desiring  your  protection,  that , 
it  is  rather  my  purpose  to  protect  your  Highness.  If  I  knew 
that  your  Highness  could  or  would  take  lip  my  defence,  I 
would  not  come  to  Wittemberg.  No  sccu'ar  sword  can  arL 
vance  this  cause:  God  must  do  all,  without  the  aid  or  co- 
operation of  man.  He  who  has  most  faith,  is  the  most  n vail- 
ing defence;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  your  Highness  is  as  yet 
very  weak  in  faith. 

"  But  since  your  Highness  desires  to  know  what  to  do,  I 
will  humbly  answer :  Your  Electoral  Highness  has  already 
done  too  much,  and  should  do  nothing  whatever;  God  neither 
wants  nor  will  endure  that  you  or  I  shquld  take  thought  oi 
part  in  the  matter.     Let  your  Highness  follow  this  advice. 

"In  regard  to- myself,  your  Hi<^hness  must  reirembcr  your 
duty  as  Elector,  and  allow  the  instructions  of  his  Lmpcrial 
Majesty  to  be  earned  into  effect  in  your  towns  and  districts 
offering  no  impediment  to  any  who  would  seize  or  kill  mo;i 
for  none  may  contend  against^  the  powers  that  be,  save  only 
lie  who  has  ordained  them. 

"  Let  your  Highness  accordiogly  leave  the  gates  open,  and 
respect  Kife-conducts,  if  my  enemies  in  person,  or  by  their  en- 
voys, should  come  to  search  for  me  in  your  Highne^s's  states. 
Every  thing  may  take  its  course,  without  trouble  or  prejudice 
to  your  Highness. 

♦  Er  Lalt  mciDen  Herm  Chrwtum  far  cin  Mann  aus  ^trch  ge. 
floehten.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  139.) 

t  ,Uod  ja  nicht  wehren  .  .  .  so  sie  mich  &hcn  odcr  tddton  vilL 
(L.  Epp.  p.  140.) 
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"  I  write  this  in  haste,  that  you  mBy  not  feel  aggrieved  by 
my  coming.  My  business  is  with  another  kind  c£  persoD 
•from  Duke  Qeorge,  one  who  knows  me,  and  whom  I  hum* 
well, 

"  Written  at  Borne,  at  the  inn  of  the  Ouide^  on  A^  Wed- 
nesday, 1522. 

«  Your  Electoral  Highnoss's 
"Very  humble  servani, 

"Martin  LuTHEn." 
\  In  this  way,  Luther  made  his  approach  to  Wittemberg; 
he  wrote  to  his  prince,  but  not,  as  we  have  seen,  to  excuse  the 
step  he  had  taken.  An  unshaken  confidence  animated  his 
heart.  He  saw  God's  hand  engaged  in  the  cause,  and  that 
sufficed  him.  The  heroism  of  faith  was  perhaps  never  more 
fully  acted  out.  In  one  of  the  editions  of  Luther's  workS} 
we. read  opposite  this  letter,  the  remark-^"  This  is  a  wonder- 
ful writing  of  the  third  and  latest  Elias."* 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  March,  that  Luther  re-entered 
Wittemberg,  having  been  five  days  on  his  journey.  Doctors^ 
students,  burghers,  broke  forth  in  rejoicings, for  they  had  again 
among  them  the  pilot  who  could  best  extricate  the  vessel  from 
the  reefs  by  which  it  was  encompassed. 

The  Elector,  who  was  then  at  Lochau,  attended  by  his 
court,  was  much  affected  by  the  perusal  of  the  Reformei^s  let- 
ter. In  his  desire  to  exculpate  him  before  the  Diet,  he  wrote 
to  Schurff — "  Let  Luther  write  to  me,  explaining  his  reason^ 
for  returning  to  Wittemberg,  and  introduce  the  statement  that 
he  came  without  my  consent."     Luther  complied. 

"  Behold  me  ready  to  bear  your  Highness's  disapprobatioD, 
and  the  anger  of  the  whole  world;  Are  not  Jhe  Wittem- 
bergers  my  own  sheep  ?  Has  not  God  committed  them  to 
my  care  ?  and  ought  I  not,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
them  ?  Besides,  I  dread  lest  we  should  see,  throughout  Grer- 
many,  a  revolt  by  which  God  shall  punish  our  nation.  Let 
your  Highness  be  well  assured,  the  decrees  of  heaven  are  not 

^  Dtr  wtibie,  dritte  ond  Uate  EUas  . .  .  CL.  Oy^.  QJ)  vi^  ^^'^X 
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like  those  of  Narerabergf."*  This  .fetter  was  written  on  the 
Bme  day  that  Luther  reached  Wittemberg. 

The  following  day,  being  Easter  Eve,  Luther  visitecl  Je- 
rome Schurff  He  found  Melancthon,  Jonas,  Amsdorflf,  A> 
gustin  Schurfi]  Jerome's  brother,  assembled.  Luther  put 
many  questians  to  them,  and  while  they  recounted  all  that  Jiad 
taken  place  in  his  absence,  two  foreigners  entered  the  room. 
The  Swiss  drew  back  timidly,  on  finding  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  this  company  of  learned  Doctors ;  but  they  soon  re- 
coTcred  their  self-possession  wheix  they  saw  in  -he  centre  of 
the  group,  the  knight  whom  they  had  met  at  the  Black  Bear. 
The  latter  advancing,  accosted  them  as  old  friends,  and  said, 
smiling,  as  he  pointed  to  one  of  the  company, — "  That  is 
Philip  Melancthon,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you."  The  two 
Swiss  spent  that  day  in  the  society  of  the  assembled  friends,  on 
the  strength  of  the  meeting  at  Jena. 

One  absorbing  thought  engrossed  the  Reformer's  mind,  and 
damped  the  pleasure  he  would  otherwise  have  felt  at  finding 
himself  once  more  surrounded  by  his  friends.  Doubtless,  the 
stage  on  which  he  had  chosen  to  appear  was  an  obscure  one. 
He  was  about  to  raise  his  voice  in  a  petty  town  of  Saxony ; 
and  jet  his  object  was,  in  reality,  so  important,  as  to  influence 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  be  felt  in  its  efl[ects  by  many 
nations  and  people.  The  question  to  be  decided  was, — ^whether 
the  teaching  which  he  had  derived  from  God's  Word,  and 
which  was  destined  to  produce  so  mighty  an  effect,  would,  in 
the  trial,  prove  stronger  than  those  disorganizing  prmciplcs 
which  threatened  its  extinction.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  whether 
it  was  possible  to  reform  without  destroying, — ^to  open  a  way 
to  new  deveiopmefits  without  losing  such  as  had  already  been 
evolved.  To  reduce  to  silence  fanatics  m  the  energy  of  the 
firrt  bursts  of  enthusiasm, — to  arrest  the  headlong  course  of  a 
thoughtless  multitude, — to  calm  their  spirits,  and  restore  order, 
peace,  and  reason, — to  break  the  force  of  the  torrent  that  beat 
against  the  as  yet  unsettled  edifice  of  the  RefoYtriaV\oti^ — «adcL 
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was  the  object  of  Luther's  return  to  Wittembcrg^.     But  would 
bis  influence  accomplish  all  this?     Time  must  show. 

The  Reformer's  heart  thrilled  at  the  thoug^htof  the  stmgfgle 
be  was  about  to  enter  upon.  H«  raised  his  head,  as  the  lioa 
shakes  his  brindled  mane  when  roused  to  the  fight  "The 
hour,"  said  he,  *•  is  arrived,  when  we  must  trample  underfoot 
the  power  oi  Satan,  and  contend  against  the  spirit  of  darknem 
If  our  adversaries  do  not  flee  from  us; — Christ  will  know 
how  to  compel  them.  We  who  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord  of 
life  and  death,  are  lords  both  of  life  and  of  death  !"* 

But  at  the  same  time  the  impetuous  Reformer,  as  if  re- 
strained by  a  higher  power,  refused  to  employ  the  anathemai 
and  thunders  of  the  Word,  and  set  about  his  work  in  the 
spirit  of  an  humble  pastor — a  tender  shepherd  of  souls.  "  It 
is  Anth  the  Word  we  must  contend,"  observed  he,  "  and  by 
the  Word  we  must  refute  and  expel  what  has  gained  a  foot- 
ing by  violence.  I  would  not  reson  to  force  against  such  as 
are  superstitious; — ^nor  even  against  unbelievers!  'Whoso- 
ever belie veth  let  him  draw  nigh,  and  whoso  believech  nat, 
stand  afar  ofi!  Let  there  be  no  compulsion.  Liberty  is  o^ 
the  very  essence  of  Faith."t 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  That  day  the  Doctor,  whom^ 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  Warlburg  had  for  nearly  a  year  hidden 
from  the  public  eye,  is  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
of  WiUemberg.  ^;  Luther  is  come  back."  "  Luther  is  to 
preach  to-day,"  The  news,  repeated  from  one  to  another,  had 
of  itself  no  slight  efToct  in  giving  a  turn  to  the  thoughts  by 
which  the  multitude  were  deluded.  People  hurried  tp  and 
fro  in  all  directions;  and  on  Sunday  morning  the  church  wat 
fi.Ied  to  overflow  with  an  attentive  and  impressed  congr^gap.' 
non. 

Luther  could  comprehend  the  disposition  fif  htt 
minds.     He  ascended  the  pulpit     Beh 
the  flock  which  had  formerly  follov 

ktht  enim  ramai  vitc  el  mort».    (L.  1 
Imim  ad  fldem  et  ad  ea  qua  AdoiaaaL 
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a  docile,  sheep,  but  which  has  broken  from  him  in  the  spirit 
of  an  untaiDtd  heifer.  His  address  was  simple  and  noble,^* 
energ€*.ic  and  persuasive; — breathing  the  spirit  of  a  tender 
father  returning  to  his  children,  and  enquiring  into  their  con* 
duct,  while  he  communicates  the  reports  that  have  reached 
him  concerning  them.  He  frankly  Commended  their  progress 
in  the  faith,  and  haviiig  thus  prepared  and  gathered  up  tlieir 
lioughts,  he  proceeded  as^  follows : — 

"  But  we  need  a  something  beyond  Faith  ;  and  that  is  Lovo. 
Jf  a  man  who  carries  g  8wo;d  is  alone,  it  matters  not  whether 
he  draw  it  or  keep  it  shealhtd ;  but  if  he  is  in  a  crowd  let  hun 
have  a  care  lest  he  wound  any  of  ihose  about  him. 

"Observe  a  mother  with  h'ir  babe.  She  first  gives  it 
nothing  but  milk  j  and  then  the  most  easily  digestible  food.* 
What  would  be  the  consequence  wsre  sue  to  begin  by  giving 
it  meat  or  wine  1 

"  In  like  manner  should  we  act  toward  our  brother. — Have 
you  been  long  at  the  breast  ? — If  so,  well ; — only  let  your 
brother  suck  as  long ! 

"  Observe  the  Sun.  He  dispenses  two  gifts — ^namely— 
lighi  and  warmth.  The  mightiest  monarch  cannot  turn  aside 
his  rays: — ^they  come  straight  on,  arriving  upon  this  earth  by 
a  direct  course.  Meanwhile  his  warmth  goes  out  and  diiTuses 
Itself  in  every  direction.  •  So  it  is  that  Faith,  like  light,  shouM 
ever  be  simple  and  unbending ; — whilst  Love,  like  ^varmlh^ 
should  beam  forth  on  all  sides,  and  bend  to  every  necessity  of 
our  brethren." 

Having  thus  engaged  his  hearers'  attention,  he  proceeded 
to  press  them  more  closely : 

"  It  is  agreeable  to  Scripture,  say  you,  to  abolish  the  Mass. 
Be  it  so.  But  what  order,  what  decency  have  you  observed  ? 
.  It  became  you  to  offer  up  earnest  prayers  to  God ;  to  apply  to 
the  authorities ;  then,  indeed,  every  one  might  have  acknow- 
ledged that  the  thing  was  of  the  Lord." 

Thus  spake  Luther.     The  fearless  n\an  who,  at  Wonns, 

had  stood  forth  against  the  princes  of  this  world,  made  a  deep 

impression  on  men's  minds  by  these  acceuta  o(  \\\^oisl  ^si^ 
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peace.  Carlstadt  and  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  from  being 
extolled  and  all-po\veiful  for  a  few  weeks,  and  ruling  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  had  shrunk  into  insignificance 
bcsifle  the  prisontv  escaped  from  the  Warlburg. 

••The  Mass,"  he  continued,  "is  a  bad  thing,  God  is 
opposed  to  it.  It  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  I  would  that 
every  where  the  Supper  of  the  Gospel  were  established  in  its 
stead.  But  let  none  be  torn  from  it  by  force.  .We  must  leave 
results  to  God.  It  is  not  toe  that  must  work, — ^but  His  Word. 
And  why  so?  you  will  ask.  Because  the  hearts  of  men  aro 
not  in  my  hand  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  We  have 
a  right  to  speak,  but  none  whatever  to  compel.  Let  us 
preach ; — the  rest  belongs  to  God.  If  I  resort  to  force,  what 
shall  I  gain  7  Grimace,  fair  appearances,  apeings,  cramped 
uniformity,  and  hypocrisy.  But  there  will  be  no  hearty 
sincerity, — no  faith, — no  love.  Where  these  are  wanting, — all 
is  wanting;  and  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  such  a  victory!* 

"Our  first  aim  must  be  to  win  the  heart;  and  to  this  end 
we  must  preach  the  Gospel.  Then  we  shall  find  the  Word 
impressing  one  to-day,  another  the  next  day ;  and  the  result 
will  be,  that  each  one  will  withdraw  from  the  Mass,  and 
cease  to  receive  it.  God  does  more  by  the  simpler  power  of 
His  word  than  you  and  I  and  the  whole  world  could  eflTect  by 
all  our  eflbrts  put  together  I  God  arrests  the  heart,  and  that 
once  taken, — all  is  won ! 

"  I  say  not  this  that  you  should  restore  the  Mass.  Since  it 
is  d9ne  away  with,  in  God's  name,  let  it  not  be  revived.  But 
Was  it  right  to  go  about  it  in  .such  a  manner  ?  Paul,  coming 
one  day  to  the  famous  city  of  Athens,  found  there  the  altarjr 
of  such  as  were  no  gods.  He  passed  on  from  one  to  the  other,.' 
observing  them  without  touching  one  of  them ;  but  he  made 
his  way  to  the  market-place,  and  testified  to  the  people  that  aH 
their  gods  were  nought  but>  images,  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device.  And  that  preached  Word  took  possession  of  their 
hearts,  and  the  idols  fell,  without  his  so  much  as  touching  them! 

♦  Ich  wollto  nicht  einon  Birngtiel  drauf  ceben.    (L.  Opp.  (L,)  xviH. 
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*^  I  am  ready  to  preach,  argue,  write, — ^but  I  will  not  €o&« 
Krain  any  one:  for  ^ith  is  a  voluntary  act.  Call  ^o  mind 
what  I  have  already  done  I  stood  up  against  Pope, -indul- 
gences, and  Papists;  but  without  violence  or  tumult.  I 
brought  forward  God's  Word ;  I  preached  and  wrote,  and 
there  I  stopped.  And  whilst  I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  or 
chatted  with  Amsdorff  and  Melancthon  over  our  tankard  of 
Wmeniberg  be^r,  the  word  I  had  preached  brought  down  the 
power  of  the  Pope  to  the  ground,  so .  that  never  prince  or 
emperor  had  dealt  it  such  a  blow.  For  my  part,  I  did  next 
to  nothing:  the  power  of  the  Word  did  the  whole  business. 
Had  I  appealed  to  force,  Germany  might  have  been  dtlnged 
with  blood..  But  what  would  have  been  the  consequence? 
Ruin  and  destruction  of  soul  and  body.  Accordingly,  I  kept 
quiet,  and  let  *the  Word  run  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  ICnow  you  what  the  devil  thinks  when  he  sees 
roett  resort  to  violence  to  spread  the  Gospel  through  the  world  ? 
Seated  behind  the  fire  of  hell,  and  folding  his  arms,  with 
malignant  glance  and  horrid  leer,  Satan  says,  <  How  good  it 
is  in  yonder  madmen  to  play  into  my  hands.*  But  only  let 
him  see  the  Word  of  the  Lord  circulating,  and  working  its 
way  unaided  on  the  field  of  the  world,  and  at  once  he  is  dis- 
turbed at  his  work,  his  knees  smite  each  other,  he  trembles^ 
and  is  ready  to  die  with  fear.'' 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  Luther  again  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  his^powerful  exhortation  was  once  more  heard,  in 
the  midst  of  an  attentive  audience.  He  preached  again  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  Lie 
took  a  review  of  the  destruction  of  images,  the  distinction  of 
moats,  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  the  restoration  of  the  cup 
to  the  laity,  and  the  abolition  of  the  confessional  He  showed 
that  these  points  were  of  much  less  consequence  than  the 
Mass,  and  that  the  prime  movers  of  the  disorders  of  which 
Wittembe];g  had  been  the  scene,  had  grossly  abused  their 
liberty:  He  passed  by  turns  from  accents  of  true  Christian 
oharity  to  Kbrsts  of  holy  indignation. 

He  especiall/  decJared  himself  against  thofift  nvYio  ncsi\asx^ 
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lightly  to  partake  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  "  It  is  not  tho 
mt^e  pressing  with  the  teeth"  said  he,  " it  is  the  inward  and 
splritifal  partaking  rdalized  hy  faith  which  makes  us  Chris- 
tians, and  without  which  all  outward  acts  are  but  show  and 
grimace.  But  that  faith  consists  in  the  firm  belief 'that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God;  that  having  Wmself  borne  eur  sins  and 
our  iniquities  on  the  cross,  he  is,  himself,  the  alone  and  all- 
suflicient  expiation ;  that  he  now  appears  continually  in  the 
presence  of  GoJ.  reconciling  us  to  the  Father ;  and  has  given 
to  us  tho  sacrament  of  his  body  for  the  strengthening  of  oui 
faith  in  this  unspeakable  mercy.  Only  let  me  believe  tliis, 
and  God  is  my  defence;  with  Him  for  my  buckler  I  defy  sin, 
death,  hell,  and  devils:  they  cannot  harm  me,  nor  even  so 
much  as  ruffle  a  hair  of  my  head!  That  spiritual  bread  is 
comfort  to  the  afflicted,  health  to  the  sick,  life  to  the  dying, 
food  to  the  hungry,  and  a  treasury  for  the  poor  I  The  man 
who  does  not  feel  the  burthen  of  his  sins,  ought,  therefose,  to 
abstain  from  approaching  the  altar.  What  can  he  have  to  do 
there?  Ah!  let  conscience  be  heard;  let  our  hearts  be  broken 
with  the  sense  of  our  sins,  and  we  shall  not  come  to  that  holy 
sacrament  in  a  spirit  of  presumption." 

Crowds  continually  filled  the  church;  many  came  even 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  io  hear  this  new 
Elijah.  A  nong  others  Capito  passed  two  days  at  Wittem* 
berg,  and  heard  the  doctor  preach  twice.  Never  before  had 
liUtherand  the  cardinal's  chaplain  been  so  entirely  agreed. 
Melancthon,  magistrates,  professors,  an3  the  whole  population 
were  overjoyed.*  SchurfT,  delighted  with  such  a  termination 
of  80  unpromising  a  state  of  things,  hastened  to  communicate 
the  inielljgence  to  the  Elector.  He  wrote  to  him  on  Fiiday.. 
iIjo  iSth  of  iVIarch,  after  hearing  Luther's  sixth  discourse. 
"  Oh,  what  joy  has  Doctor  Martin's  reappearance  diffused 
among  us!  His  words,  through  divine  mercy,  every  day 
bring  back  into  the  way  of  truth  our  poor  deluded  people.    It 

♦  G.-ossc  FrcuJe  und  Frohlockcn  oiiter  Gdahrtenand^ngelahrtOL 
(L.  0pp.  xviil  p.  aC6.) 
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is  manifest  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  him,  and  that  hb 
coming  to  Wittemberg  is  by  His  special  providence."* 

In  truth  these  sermons  are  models  of  popular  eloquence; 
but  not  such  as,  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  or  even  in  those 
of  Savonarola,  had  led  captive  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
task  of  the  preacher  of  Wittemberg  was  one  of  greater  diffi- 
culty. It  is  far  easier  to  rouse  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  than 
to  charm  it  down.  What  was  needed  was  to  soothe  a  fanatic 
multitude,  and  to  tame  unruly  passions;  and  in  this  Luther 
succeeded.  In  his  first  eight  sermons,  he  allowed  not  a  word 
to  escape  him  against  the  originators  of  these  disorders;  no 
allusion  likely  to  give  pain, — ^not  so  much  as  a  word  by 
which  their  feelings  could  be  wounded.  But  his  moderation 
was  his  strength  ;  and  the  more  tenderly  he  dealt  with  the 
.  souU  that  had  gone  astray,  the  more  perfectly  did  he  vindicate 
that  truth  that  was  aggrieved.  There  was  no  withstanding 
the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Men  usualTy  ascribe  to  timidity 
and  cowardly  compromise,  exhortations  that  inculcate  modera- 
tion. Here,  how  different  was  the  case!  In  publicly  stand- 
ing forth  before  the  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg,  Liuher  braved 
the  Pope's  excommunication  and  the  Emperor's  proscription. 
He  reappeared,  notwithstanding  the  Elector's  prohibition, 
who  had  mtimated  that  he  could  not  protect  him.  Even  at 
Worms  his  courage  had  not  been  so  signally  proved.  He 
was  exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  dangers;,  and 
henpe  his  call  was  responded  to.  The  man  who  braved  the 
scafTold,  might  claim  to  be  listened  to  when  he  inculcated 
•ubmission.  None  better  qualified  to  urge  on  his  hearers  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  God,  than  he  who,  in  order  that  he  might 
himself  render  such  obedience,  defied  the  most  violent  perse- 
cution of  man.  At  Luther's  appeal  difficulties  disappea red- 
tumult  subsided — sedition  was  silenced,  and  the  burghers  of 
Wittemberg  returned  quietly  to  their  dwellings. 

Gabriel  Didymus  who,  of  all  the  Augustine  monks,  had 
manifested  most  enthusiasm,  hung  upon  the  Reformer's  words. 
«  Don  t  you  think  Luther  a  wonderful  teachetT'  mcY>3\t^  ww^ 
#  4MS^'onderUcbcr  Schicknng  des  AUmachtigeA  •  «  •  |}Xa^^       ^ 
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of  bis  hearers,  who  was  himself  deeply  aflfected.  "AhP* 
replied  he,  "  1  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  voice  of  an  angfel 
rather  than  a  man."*  Did^^mus,  soon  after  this,  publicly 
confessed  he  had  been  deceived.  "  He  is  quite  a  changed 
man,"  said  Luther.f 

It  was  not  so  at  first  with  Carlstadt  Abandoning  his 
studies,  and  f/equenting  the  workshops  of  artisans,  that  he  might 
ihcre  receive  the  true  ir/terpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was 
mortified  at  beholding  his  party  losing  ground  op  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  Luther.  J  In  his  view  it  was  arresting  the  Refor- 
tnation  in  the  midst  of  its  career.  Hence,  his  countenance 
wore  a  constant  air  of  dejection,  sadness,  and  dissatisfaction- 
Nevertheless,  he  sacrificed  his  self-love  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
restrained  his  desire  to  vindicate  his  doctrine,  was  reconciled, 
at  least  in  appearance,  to  his  colleague,  and  soon  after  resumed  . 
his  studies  in  the  university.^ 

The  most  noted  of  the  j)rophets  were  not  at  Wittemberg 
when  Luther  arrived  there. ,  Nicolas  Storch  was  on  a  pro- 
gress through  the  country.  Mark  Stubner  had  quitted  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Melancihon.  Perhaps  their  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy had  left  them  without  "voice  or  answer," ||  from  the 
first  tidings  brought  them  that  the  new  Elijah  was  turning  his 
Steps  toward  their  MounC  Carmel.  Cellarius,  the  old  sch'K)]- 
master,  alone  remained.  Meanwhile,  Stubner,  hearing  that 
his  sheep  were  scattered,  returned  in  haste  to  Wittemberg. 
Those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  "the  heavenly  prophecy" 
gathered  round  their  master,  repeated  the  substance  of  Luther's 
sermons,  ancf  pressed  him  with  an.xious  enquiries  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  think  and  do.^  Stubner  exhorted  them  to  stand 
film.     "  Let  him  come  forth,"  interposed  Cellarius;  "  let  him 

*  Irao,    inquit,    ongeli,    non  hominis  vocem  mihi    audisse  Tidedr. 
(Camcrafius,  p.  12.) 
t  In  alium  vinim  mutatus  est.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  156.) 

I  Ego  Carlstadium  ofTcndi,  quod  ordinationes  suas  cessavi  ( L.  Eppi 
11  p.  177.) 

S  Phiiippi  et  CarlstaAi  lectiones,  ut  sunt  optime  .  .  (Ibid.  p.  S84.) 

II  1  Kin;^  xviii.  -  ^ 

'  V Htwfum gd immmeonOttexe  .  .  .  (Otsnem.  ^W^   ' 
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^rffe  vm  the  meeting ;  let  him  only  aflTord  us  opportunity  to 
declare  our  doctrine,  and  then  we  shall  see  . .  . ." 
.  Lather  had  but  liitie  wish  to  meet  them.  He  knew  them 
to  be  men  of  violent,  hasty,  and  haughty  temper,  who  would 
not  endure  even  kind  admonitions,  but  required  that  eveiy  one 
should,  at  the  very  first  summons,  submit  to  them  as  to  a 
supreme  authority.*  Such  are  enthusiasts  in  every  age. 
Nevertheless,  as  an  interview  was  requested,  Luther  could  not 
decline  it  Besides,  it  might  be  doing  service  to  the  weak  of 
tlie  flock  to  unmask  the  imposture  of  the  prophets.  Accord* 
ingly  the  meeting  took  place.  Stubner  opened  the  conversa- 
tion. He  showed  how  he  proposed  to  restore  the  Church  and 
reform  the  world.  Luther  listened  to  him  with  great  calm* 
Jie88.t  ''  Of  all  you  have  been  suying,''  replied  he,  at  laa^ 
gravely,  <<  there  is  nothing  that  I  see  to  be  based  upon  Scrip- 
ture; It  is  a  mere  tissue  of  fiction."  At  these  words  Cella* 
rius  lost  all  self-possession.  Raising  his  voice  like  one  out  of 
bis  mind,  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  striking  the  table 
with  his  fist,  in  a  violent,  passion, J  exclaimed  against  Lulher'a 
-  speech  as  an  insult  offered  to  a  man  of  God.  On  this  Luther 
remarked,  "  Paul  declared  that  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were 
wrought  among  the  Corinthians,  in  signs  and  mighty  deeds. 
Do  you  likewise  prove  your  apostleship  by  miracles." — "  We 
will  do  so,"  rejoined  the  prophets.^  "The  Glod  whom  I 
serve,"  answered  Luther,  "will  know  how  to  bridle  your 
gods."  Stubner,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  an  imp«Mturba- 
ble  silence,  now  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Reformer,  said,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  "  Martin  Luther,  hear  me  while  I  declare  what 
is  passing  at  this  moment  in  your  sonl.  You  are  beginning 
to  see  that  my  doctrine  is  true."  Luther  was  silent  for  a  few 
inoments,*and  then  replied,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan." 
Instantly  the  prophets  lost  all  self-command.     They  shouted 

*  Vehementer  superbus  et  jmpatiens  .  .  .  crcJi  vuH  plena  auctoritata, 
id  primam  voccm  .  .  .  (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  179) 

t  Audivit  Lutherus  placide  .  .  .  (Camcr.  p.  52.) 

t  Cum  et  solum  pedibus  et  propositam  mensulam  manibus  feriiOT* 

fitw.) 

I  OaUpoWeentm  de  minbilibu  »ffoctk»Sbui.    (]R»iL  v>^^ 
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aloud,  «  The  Spirit,  the  Spirit."  The  answer  of  Luther  WW 
mnrkoil  by  the  cool  contempt  and  cutting  homeliness  of  his 
expressions:  "1  slap  your  spirit  on  the  snout!"*  said  he. 
Hereupon  their  outcries  redoubled.  Cellarius  was  more 
violent  than  the  rest  He  stormed  till  he  foamed  at  tho 
niouili.t — and  their  voices  were  inaudible  from  the  tumult. 
The  result  was  that  the  pretended  prophets  abandoned  the 
field,  and  that  very  day  they  left  Wittemberg. 

Thus  did  Luther  achieve  the  object  for  which  he  had  left 
his  retirement.  He  had  taken  his  stand  against  fanaticism, 
and  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  the  enthusiasm 
and  disorder  which  had  Invaded  it.  If  the  Reformation  with 
o.ie  hand  dashed  to  the  earth  the  dusty  decretals  of  Rome, 
with  ihe  other  it  put  away  from  it  the  pretensions  of  the  mys- 
tics, vnd  established  on  the  territory  it  had  acquired  the  living 
and  sure  Word  of  Ood.  The  character  of  the  Reformation 
was  thus  distincily  seen.  Its  mission  was  to  keep  constantly  a 
middle  course  between  these  extremes,  remote  alike  from  fanati- 
cal distortions  and  from  the  death-like^lumber  of  the  papal  rule. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  a  whole  population  passionately 
excited,  and  misled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  cast  off  all 
restraint,  at  once  listening  to  reason,  recovering  calmness,  and 
returning  to  their  accustomed  submission,  so  that  the  most 
perfect  quiet  again  reigned  in  that  very  city  which,  but  a  few 
days  before,  had  been  like.tl)e  troubled  ocean. 

'J' he  most  absolute  liberty  was  forthwith  established  at  Wit- 
temberg.  Lulher  continued  to  reside  in  the  convent,  and  to 
wear  the  monastic  habit;  but  every  one  was  free  to  lay  it. 
nside.  In  coming  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  persons  might  either 
r<vcive  only  the  general  absolution  or  they  might  apply  for 
a  .special  one.  It  was  recognised  as  a  principle  to  reject  no- 
hing  but  what  contradicted  a  cl^r  and  express  declaration  of 
Scriplire.J     It  was  no  indiflference  that  dictated  this  course. 

•  Ihrcn  Geist  naue  er  ubcr  die  Schnauze.     (L.  0pp.  Altenbuig. 
AugB.  iii.  p.  137.) 

t  Spumabal  ct  fremcbat  et  furebat    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  179.) 
,    /  Ganz  kJare  uml  grundiiche  Sduift. 
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On  the  contrary,  religion.ii'as  recalled  to  its  essential  principle. 
piety  only-withdrew  from  the  accessary  fo/ms  in  which  it  had 
been  well  nigh  lost,  that  it  might  rest  on  its  true  basis.  Thus 
was  the  Reformation  itself  preserved,  and  the  church's  tciaching 
progressively xleveloped  in  love  and  truth. 

No  sooner  was  order  re-established,  when  the  Reformer 
tnrned  to  his  beloved  Melancthon,  and  requested  his  co-opera- 
tion in  the  final  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Tgj<la« 
ment,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Wariburg.* 
As  early  as  the  year  1519,  Melancthon  had  laid  down  the 
grand  principle  that  the  Fathers  must  be  explained  conform- 
ably to  the  Scripture,  and  not  Scripture  according  to  the  Fa- 
thers. Meditating  daily  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  felt  at  once  charmed  by  their  simplicity,  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed by  the  depth  of  their  import.  "  In  Ihem,  and  them 
only,"  affirmed  this  adept  in  ancient  philosophy,  "do  we  find 
the  triie  *food  of  the  souk'  "  Gladly,  therefore,  did  he  com- 
ply with  Luther's  desire,  and  many  were  the  hours  the  two 
friends,  from  that  time,  spent  together,  studying  and  translating 
the  inspired  "Word.  Often  would  they  pause  in  their  labours 
to  give  free  eypression  to  their  wonder.  "  If  Reason  could 
apeak,"  said  Luther,  "it  would  say,  O,  that  I  could  once  hear 
the  voice  of  Gt»d!  I  should  think  it  worth  a  journey  to  the 
yery  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  1  Give  ear,  then,  my  fil low- 
man — God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  now  speaks  to 
thee!" 

The  printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  begun  and  carried 
on  with  an  activity  beyond  all  example.!  One  might  hivo 
thought  the  very  printers  felt  the  importance  of  the  work  in 
hand.  Three  presses  were  coi^tanily  employed,  and  ten  thou- 
sand sheets  were  struck  oflT  every  day.* 

At  last,  on  the  2Ist  Sept.,  appeared  the  complete  edition  of 
three  thousand  copies  ya  two  volumes,  with  the  brief  title, 

*  Venim  omnia  nunc  elimore  cccpimus  Philippus  et  ego.    (L.  £^ 

it  p.  r%.) 

t  Indent!  labore  ct  studio.    (L.  Epp.  p.  22G.) 
.   ;  Singulk  dubuM  thdeMmiUU  chartanun  tub  UWnii  ig(tf3^  » » *  V3^^^ 
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<<  The  New  Testaii^ent  in  German  ;--at  Wktemberg.**  It  k>re 
no  name  of  man.  From  that  hour  every  Grerman  might  ob- 
tain the  Word  of  God  at  a  small  pecuniary  cost* 

The  new  translation*  written  in  the  tone  of  the  sacred  books, 
in  a  language  that  was  as  yet  in  its  virgin  simplicity,  and  now 
fiia'.  opening  its  full  beauty,  interested  and  delighted  all  classes, 
^from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  It  was  a  national  work— -the 
people's  book — nay,  much  more,  it  was  the  book  of  Qod, 
•Even^  enemies  could  not  withhold  their  commendation  of  this 
wonderful  production,  and  there  were  some  incautious  parti- 
sans of  the  Reformation  so  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the 
new  version;  as  to  imagine  they  could  recognize  in  it  a  second 
inspiration.  It,  indeed,  served  more  than  all  Luther's  own 
writings  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  christian  piety.  The  great  work 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  now  placed  on  a  rock  whence 
nothing  could  dislodge  it  The  Bible,  restored  to  the  people, 
recalled  the  mind  of  man,  which  had  for  ages  wandered  in 
the  endless  labyrinths  of  scholastic  teaching,  to  the  heavenly 
springs  of  salvation.  Hence,  the  success  that  attended  this 
step  was  prodigious.  All  the  copies  were  quickly  disposed 
oC  In  December  following,  a  second  edition  appeared;  and 
by  the  year  1533,  no  less  than  seventeen  editions  had  issued 
from  the  presses  of  Wittemberg ;  thirteen  from  Augsburg ; 
twelve  from  Bale;  one  from  Erfurth;  one  from  Grimma; 
one  from  Leipsic ;  thirteen  from  Strasburg.f 

Even  while  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
passing  through  the  press,  Luther  was  already  at  work  on  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  This  labour,  begun  in  1522, 
WfjLS  continued  without  inter  miss 'on.  He  issued  it  in  detached 
portions,  as  he  finished  them,  in  order  to  gratify  the  impa« 
ticnce  of  the  public  demand,  and  to  make  the  purchase  easy  to 
the  poor. 

From  Scripture  and  Faith,  two  streams  issuing  from  one 
and  the  sarre  spring,  the  life  of  the  Gospel  has  flowed,  aiicT 
itill  diffuses  itself  through  the  world.     They  bore  directly 

«  A  florin  and^a  half,  about  a  half-crown. 
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against  two  esteblisUed  errors.^  Faith  was  met  by  the  oppo- 
ma^  Pelagian  tendency  of  Catholicism.  Scripture,  in  like 
manner,  found  arrayed  against  it  the  theory  of  tradition  and 
the  authority  of  Rome.  Scripture  led  its  reader  to  Faith,  and 
Faith  made  him  the  disciple  of  the  Word.  <*  Man  can  do  no 
meritorious  work :  the  free  grace  of  Goi,  received  through 
loith  in  Christ,  alone  saves  him."  Such  was  the  doctrine  pro- 
claimed throughout  Christendom.  But  this  teaching  must 
needs  bring  Christendom  to  the  study  of  the  Scripttire.  In 
truth,  if  &ith  in  Christ  is  everything  in  Christianity,  and  if 
the  observances  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  nothing,  it 
is  not  to  the  Church's  teaching,  but  to  Christ's  word  that  we 
must  adhere.  The  bond  that  unites  to  Christ  will  be  every- 
thing to  the  believing  soul.  What  signifies  the  outward  Jink 
that  connects  him  with  a  visible  church,  enslaved  by  the  com- 
mandments of  men  ?  .  .  Thus,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
had  impelled  Luther's  contemporaries  toward  Jesus  Christ, 
their  love  for  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  turn,  impelled  them  towards 
the  Bible.  It  was  not,  ns  some  in  our  days  have  supposed, 
from  a  philosophic  necessity,  or  from  doubt,  or  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry that  they  reverted  to  Scripture,  it  was  because  they  founds 
Ihetn  the  words  of  Him  I  hey  loved.  "  You  have  preached 
Christ,"  said  they  to  the  Reformer,  "  let  us  now  hear  him 
himsdf."  And  they  caught  at  the  sheets  given  to  the  world,  . 
as  a  letter  coming  to  them  from  heaven. 

But  if  the  Bible  was  thus  joyfully  welcomed  by  such  as 
loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  scornfully  rejected  by  such 
as  preferred  the  traditions  and  ordinances  of  men.  This  pub*  v 
lication  by  Luther  was  the  signal  of  violent  persecution. 
Rome  trembled  at  the  report  brought  thither.  The  pen  which 
transcribe  the  sacred  oracles  was  in  truth  that  visionary  pen 
whi^h  Frederic  had  beheld  in  his  dream,  reaching  to  the 
seven  hills,  and  discomposing  the  pope's  tiara.  The  monk  in 
his  cell,  the  prince  upon  his  throne,  uttered  a  cry  of  anger. 
The  ignorant  priests  were  dismayed  at  the  thought  that 
Jburghers,  and  even  rustics  would  now  be  able^freely  to  dift* 
cxm  wkh  them  the  precepts  of  the  Lord.    TVn^  Vkk^  c&TLtmSr 
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land  denounced  the  work  to  the  Elector  Frederic  and  to  DaV« 
George  of  Saxony.  But  before  this,  and  as  early  as  the  No- 
vember previous,  ihe  Duke  had  commanded  all  his  subjects 
to  deliver  up  every  copy  of  Luther's  New  Testament  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate.  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  Austria,  and 
all  the  states  in  the  interest  of  Rome  passed  similt^r  decrees. 
In  some  parts,  a  sacrilegious  bonfire,  composed  of  the  sacrcJ 
books,  was  lighted  in  the  public  squares.*  Thus  did  Rome, 
in  the  sixteenth- century,  renew  the  efforts  by  which  heathen- 
ism had  attempted  to  uproot  the  religion  of  Jf^sus  Christ,at 
the  period  when  the  reins  were  escaping  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pi iests  of  Idol  worship.  But  what  power  can  stay  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  Gospel  ?  "  Even  after  I  had  pro- 
hibited the  sale,"  wrote  Duke  George,  "  many  thousand  copies 
were  sold  and  read  in  my  states." 

God  even  used,  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  His 
word,  the  very  hands  that  were  essaying  to  destroy  it.  Th(j 
Romish  divines,  seeing  they  could  not  stop  the  circulation  of 
the  Reformer's  work,  themselves  put  forth  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  no  other  ihan  Luther's,  here  and 
there  altered  by  the  new  editors.  No  hindrance  was  oflered 
to  the  reading  of  it.  Rome  had  not  yet  experienced  fhat 
wherever  the  Word  of  God  took  root,  its  own  power  began 
<o  totter.  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  gave  license  to  his  sub* 
jects  to  read  any  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  Latin  or  in  Ger-- 
man,  provided  it  were  not  from  the  presses  of  Wiitcmbcrg. 
The  German  nations,  and  more  especially  the  people  of 
Brandenburg,  made,  in  this  way,  a  decided  advance  in  the 
Knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  j)ublication  of  the  NeAv  Testament  in  the  vcrnacnlar 
tongue,  is  among  the  memorable  epochs  of  the  Reformation. 
If  fhe  marriage.of  Feldkirchen  had  been  the  first  step  in  the 
progress  of  its  influence  from  the  sphere  of  teaching  to  that  of 
social  life; — if  the  abolition  of  monastic  vows  had  been  the 
Second,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  a 
third  stage  of  this  transition,  the  publication  of  the  New  Tes« 
^  QaJ  ot  alieabi  in  unam  congnti  rogum  puUice  combcnrti  eunU       ' 
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tament  was,  perhaps,  even  more  important  than  all  the 'rest 
It  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  of  society — not 
alone  in  the  priest's  presbytery — not  merely  in  the  monk's 
cell  and  the  noble's  closet,  but  more  than  this,  in  the  interioi 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles, -citizens,  and  peasantry.  When 
Christians  began  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  families,  Christian- 
ity Itself  underwent  a  palpable  change.  Thence  ensued 
changed  habits, — improved  morals, — other  conversations, — in 
short,  a  new  life.  Wiih  the  publication  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  seemed  as  if  the  Reformation  passed  the  threshold  of 
the  college,  and  took  its  .proper  place  at  the  hearths  of  the 
people. 

The  effect  that  followed  was  incalculable.  *  The  Christian* 
iiy  of  the  Primitive  Church  was,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  presented  full  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
recovered  from  the  oblivion  in  Avhich  for  centuries  it  had  lain 
hid, — and  the  sight  was,  of  itself,  enough  to  justify  the  cfiarges 
that  had  been  brought  against  Rome.  The  least  instructed 
provided  they  did  but  know  how  to  read — women,  artisans, 
(we  are  quoting  from  one  of  that  age  who  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Reformation,)  studied  the  New  Testament  with  eager 
delight*  They  carried  it  about  with  them,  learnt  portions 
fey  heart,  and  saw  in  its  precious  pages  the  proof  of  the  per- 
fect accot'dance  of  that  Reformation  which  was  Luther's  aim, 
with  the  revelation  that  God  had  given. 

Metmwhile,  it  was  in  detached  portions  only  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Reformation  had  till  then  been 
set  forth.  A  certain  truth  had  been  declared  in  one  tract — a 
certain  error  exposed  in  another.  The  field  of  the  Church 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  plain,  on  which  here  and  there 
v^cxe  seen,  without  order  or  arrangement,  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
and  the  materials  of  a  new  structure;  but  as  yet  the  new 
edifice  was  wanting.  True  it  is,  that  the  publication  of  tho 
New  Testament  met  this  want  The  Reformation  might  say, 
with  that  book  in  its  hand — "  Behold  my  system."     But  as 

*  •  •  •  muUerea,  et  quilibet  idiots  •  .  .  avidiaumA  ljC^«s«DiU 
f  CocbJ»iu^  p,SO.) 
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etch  individual  ,raay  contend  that  his  system  it  none  odM 
dian  that  of  the  Bible,  the  Reformation  seemed  called  to  set 
ibrth  in  order  what  it  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  This  was  a 
work  Melancthon  now  contributed  in  its  name. 

In  the  development  of  his  theology,  Melancthon's  steps  hod 
been  deliberate ;  but  they  were  taken  with  firmness^  and  the 
result  of  his  enquiries  was  courageously  made  known  to  aU. 
As  early  as  1520,  he  had  declared  that  some  of  the  seven 
sacraments  were,  in  his  judgment,  mere  imitations  of  Jewish 
feasts;  and  that  he  considered  the  asserted  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  as'a  proud  pretension,  directly  at  varianqe  with  Scripture 
and  sound  judgment.  "  We  want  more  than  a  Hercules,"* 
remarked  he,  "to  make  a  stand  against  such  doctrines." 
Here  we  see  that  Melancthon  had  been  led  to  the  same  con- 
tusion as  Luther  by  a  more  studious  and  calm  process  of 
conviction.  The  time  had  now  come  that  he  in  his  turn 
^(hould  publicly  confess  his  faitL 

In  1521,  during  his  friend's  captivity  in  the  Wartburg,  his 
celebrated  "Loci  Communes**  had  presented  to  Christian 
£urope  a  iKxTy  of  doctrine,  based  on  solid  grounds,  and 
admirably  compacted.  The  tracings  of  a  simple  and  majestic 
outline  appeared  before  the  wondering  minds  of  that  genera* 
lion.  As  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  had  justified 
the  Reformation  to  the  people,  so  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes 
served  to  justify  in  it  the  judgment  of  the  learned. 

For  fifteen  centuries  the  Church  had  existed  on  the  earth 
without  having  seen  such  a  work.  Relinquishing  the  com* 
Dion  argumentation  of  scholastic  theology,  the  friend  of  LfUther 
had  at  last  given  to  Christendom  a  system  of  divinity,  derived 
entirely  from  Scripture.  In  it  the  reader  was  conscious  of  a 
breath  of  life,  a  quickness  of  understanding,  a  fcice  of  convic- 
tion, and  a  simplicity  of  statement,  which  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  subtle  and  pedantic  method  of  the  schools.  The 
coolest  judgments,  and  the  most  exact  divines,  were  alike 
impressed  with  admiration. 

*  AdwenbM  qmm  mm  ano  nobis,  nl  ita  dKeam,  H«iciile  epos  est« 
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Efaflims  (kfii^ated  this  work  a  wondrous  army,  rangfed 
in  order  of  batlle  against  the  pharisaic  tyranny  of  false  teach- 
ers;* and  while  he  confessed  that  on  some  points  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  author,  he  nevertheless  added,  that  having 
always  loved  him,  he  had  never  loved  him  so  much  as  after 
reading  this  work.  '•  So  beautiful  is  the  proof  that  it  affords," 
said  Calvin,  when  presenting  it  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the 
French  people,  "  that  the  most  perfect  simplicity  is  the  noUeSt 
method  of  handlhig  the  Christian  doctrine."! 

But  no  one  experienced  a  finer  joy  than  Luther ;  to  the 
last  this  work  was  to  him  a  theme  of  wonder.  The  occasion- 
al sounds  his  trembling  hand  had  drawn,  in  the  deep  emotion 
of  his  soul,  from  the  chords  of  prqphets  and  apostles,  were 
here  blended  together  in  entrancing  harmony.  Those  solid 
masses  of  truth  which  he  had  hewn  from  the  quarry  of  Holy 
Scripture,  weng  here  raised  and  compacted  together  in  one 
majestic  edifice,  He  was  never  tired  of  commending  the 
work  to  the  attention  of  the  youths  who  came  to  study  at 
Wittembcrg.  "  If  you  would  wish  to  become  divines,"  said 
he,  "read  Melancthon."t 

In  Meloncthon's  judgment,  ^  deep  sense  of  the  wretched 
fltate  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  sin^  is  the  foundation  on 
which. we  must  build  the  teaching  of  Christian  theology. 
This  universal  evil  is  the  primary  fact,  the  leading  truth 
whence  the  science  takes  its  departure ;  and  it  is  this  which 
forms  the  peculialr  distinction  of  theology  from  the  sciences 
which  work  their  own  advancement  by  the  powers  of  reason. 

The  Christian  divine,  diving  into  the  heait  of  man,  reveal- 
ed its  laws  and  ifnysterious  motions,  as  the  philosopher  in  later 
times  has  disclosed  the  law,s  and  attractions  of  material  bodies. 
**  Original  sin,'*  said  he,  "  is  an  inclination  born  with  us — an 
impulse  which  is  agreeable  to  us — a  certain  influence  which 

*  Video  dogmatum  acicm  pulchre  instructam  adversus  ty^annidera 
pharin'icajn.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  949.) 

t  La  Somme  de  Theologie,  par  Philippe  Melancthon.  (C^eve, 
1661.  Jehan  Calvin  aux  lecteurs.) 

I  **  Libmm  tDvictom,'.'  said  he  another  time,  "  xvon  solum  ^ 
.  afitoto  Md  et  caaaae  ecdeuutioo  di^um.'*    (De  t«rKk  uXaOunft^ 


leads  us  into  the  commission  of  sin,  and  which  has  pftosed 
from  Adtim  upon  all  his  posterity.  Just  as  there  is  found  in 
fire  a  native  energy  which  mounts  upward,  just  as  in  the  load- 
stone we  observe  a  natural  power  of  attracting  steel.  Just  so  do 
wc  find  in  man  a  primary  impulse  impelling  liim  to  tha' 
which  is  evil.  I  admit  freely  that  in  Socrates,  Xcnocrates, 
Zmo,  were  seen  temperance  and  chastity;  these  exterior 
viilucs  were  found  in  men  whose  hearts  were  unpiirified,  and 
they  proceeded  out  of  the  love  of  self  hence  we  shduld  regard 
them  in  reality,  not'  as  virtues,  but  vices."*  Such  language 
»Tiay  sound  harsh,  but  not  so  if  we  enter  into  Melancthon's 
real  meaning.  None  more  prompt  than  he  to  acknowledge 
virtues  in  the  great  men  of  antiqiiiw,  which  entitled  "them  to 
the  esteem  of  men;  but  he  laid  down  the  solemn  truth,  that 
the  highest  law  given  by  God  to  all  his  creatures  is'  to  love 
Him  above  all  things.  If  then  man  In  doing  that  which 
God  commands,  does  jt,  not  from  love  to  God,  but  from  love 
of  self— can  we  think  that  God  will  accept  him,»thus  daring 
-to  substitute  self  in  place  of  His  own  infinite  Majesty?  And 
must  it  not  be  enough  to  vitiate  any  action,  that  it  involves  in 
It  a  ^irect  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty  of  God  ? 

The  Wittemberg  divine  proceeded  to  show  how  man  is  re»- 
eued  from  this  wretched  state:  "The  Apostle,"  said  ho,  "in- 
vites thee  to  contemplate  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  the  Son 
of  God,  our  great  Mediator,  ever  living  to  make  intercession 
for  us,t  and  he  calls  upon  thee  to  believe  assuredly  that  thy 
sins  are  pardoned,  and  thyself  counted  righteous  and  accepted 
by  \\iQ  Father,  for^he  sake  of  that  Son  who  died  upon  the  cross," 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  first  edition  of  the  ItOci 
CommvncSj  from  the  manner  in  which  the  German  divine 
8peak3  concerning  Free  Will.  We  find  him  regognising, 
even  more  clearly  than  had  been  done  by  Luther,  (for  he  was 
more  of  a  theologian,)  that  this  doctrine  could  not  he  separated 

♦  Loci  ammuTics  theologici.  Bale,  1521,  p.  35, — a  rare  editfcn.  Sco 
for  the  subspquent  revisions,  that  of  Erlangcn,  1828,  a  reprint  of  tliat 
of  Bale,  1561. 

t  Vult  te  intucri  Filium  Dei  sctlentcm  ad  d^tcram  Patrii,  niedift- 
AznoBi  JpierpolbMtem  pro  nobis,    (Ibid.) 
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from  tbat  which  constituted  the  very  essence  of  the  Roforma* 
don,  \  Man's  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  by  Faith 
ALONE,  was  the  first  point.  This  faith  wrought  in  man's 
heart  by  the  alonr  Grace  of  God,  was  the  second.  Me- 
bncthon  saw  clearly  that  to  allow  any  ability  in  the  natural 
man  to  believe^  wOuld,  in  this  second  point,  entirely  set  asido 
(hat  grand  doctrine  of  Grace  which  is  asserted  in  the  first 
He  was  too  discerning, — too  deeply  mstructed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  be  misled  on  so  important  a  question.  But  he  went 
too  far:  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  religious  bearing 
of  the  question,  he  entered  upon  metaphysics.  He  laid  down 
a  sort  of  fatalism,  which  might  lead  his  readers  to  think  of 
God  as  the  author  of  evil,  and  which  consequently  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture: — '•  Since  whatever  happens,''  said  he, 
"happens  by  necessity,  agreeably  to  the  divine  foreknowltjdge, 
it  is  plain  that  our  will  hath  no  liberty  whatever."* 
•  But  the  principal  object  Melancthon  had  in  view,  was  to 
present  theology  as  a  system  of  devotion. — The  schools  had 
so  dried  up  the  generally  received  creed,  as  to  leave  it  desti- 
tute of  life.  The  office  of  the  Reformation  was  to  reanimate 
this  lifeless  creed.  In  succeeding  editions,  Melancthon  felt  the 
necessity  for  great  clearness  m  doctrinal  statements. t  In 
1521,  however,  it  was  not  so  much  the  case.  "The  know- 
ledge of  Christ,"  said  he,  ^'is  found  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
blessings  derived  through  him.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Romans, 
and  desiring  to  sum  up  the  Christian  doctrine,  does  not  set 
about  treating  philosophically  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
Creation,  active  or  passive.  What,  then,  are  his  themes  ? — the 
Ijtiw,  Sin,  Grace.  On  our  instruction  in  these,  depends  om 
knc\Yledge  of  Christ."  J 

•  CXiiandoquidem  omnia  qua  eveniunt,  ncccesario  cveniunt  juzta 
divmain  prsdcstinationein,  nulla  est  voluntatis  nostra;  libertas.  Loci 
coium.  thcol.  Bale,  1531,  p.  35. 

1  See  the  edition  of  1561,  reprinted  in  1829,  pages  14  to  44,  the^ 
several  chapters, — De  tribus  pcrso»is ; — Dc  divjnitatc  Filii ; — De  duabus 
Aaturis  in  Christo; — Testimoni*  quod  Filius  sit  persona;  testimonia 
refutantia  Arianos  *,  De  discern  endis  proprictatibus  humane  et  divifUB 
aatura  Christi; — De  Spiritu  sancto,  &.c.  &c. 
^  /  Bae  est  Chihtum  eognoscete,  honefida  cfuB  cognosccte,  ^.  ^>iir 
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.  The  publication  of  this  treatise  was  of  siogtilar  service  1^ 
the  cause  of  truth.  Calumnies  stood  refuted — prejudices  were 
dissipated.  Among  the  religious,  the  worldly,  and  the  learn* 
ed,  the  genius  of  Melancthon  was  admired/ and  his  character 
esteemed  and  loved.  Even  such  as  had  no  personal  know* 
ledge  of  the  author  were  conciliated  to  his  creed  by  this  work. 
The  vigour  and  occasional  violence  of  Luther's  language  had 
offended  many ;  but  in  Melancthon,  an  elegance  of  composi- 
tion, a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  remarkable  clearness 
and  arrangement  were  seen  engaged  in  the  exposition  of  those 
mighty  truths  that  had  aroused  the  slumbering  world.  The 
work  was  rapidly  bought  up,  and  read  with  avidity.  His 
gentleness  and  modesty  won  all  hearts,  while  his  elevation  of 
thought  commanded  their  respect ;  and  the  higher  classes,  who 
had  been  hitherto  undedded,  were  captivated  by  a  wiadoin 
which  had  at  last  found  so  noble  an  utterance. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  opposers  of  the  truth  as  had 
not  been  humbled  by  the  energy  of  Luther,  were,  for  a  while, 
silenced  and  disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  Melancthon's 
tract  They  had  foupd  another  man  as  worthy  as  Luther  to 
be  a^mark  for  their  hatred.  "  Alas !"  they  exclaimed,  "alas 
for  Germany !  to  what  new  extremity  shall  we  be  brought  by 
this  last  birth  !"• 

The  Loci  Communes  passed  through  sixty-seven  editions 
between  1521  and  1595,  without  including  translations.  Next 
to  the  Bible,  this  work  may  have  mainly  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  evangelfcal  doctrine. 

Whilst  the  "  grammarian,"  Melancthon,  W)as  by  this  happy 
CO  operation  aiding  the  efforts  of  Luther,  schemes  of  a  violent 
character  were  again  planning  by  his  formidable  enemies.  At 
the  news  that  he  had  effected  his  escape  from  the  Wartburg 
and  appeared  again  on  the  world's  stage,  the  rage  of  his  formei 
adversaries  retuwied. 

Luther  had  been  rather  more  than  three  months  at  Wit 
temberg,  when  a  rumour,  repeated  by  common  fame,  brought 
him  the  intelligence  that  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 

*  Umii  iflfflik^a  hoc  iwvp  paitA  Crqrmanism    #  .  .  (QqcMi) 
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CBirifllendoBi  had  lisen  up  against  him.  Henry  VIII.  head 
af  the  house  of  Tudor,  a  prince  descended  from  the  fiiroiliea 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  whom,  after  torrents  of  tlood- 
died,  the  red  and  white  roses  were  at  length  united,  the  puis- 
sant king  of  England,  who  holdly  advanced  the  obsolete  au- 
thority of  his  crown  over  the  continent,  and  more  particularly 
over  Fran(^e— had  put  forth  an  answer  to  the  poor  monk  of 
Wittemberg.  "  I  hear  much  commendation  of  a  little  treatise 
hy  the  king  of  England,"  wrote  Luther  to  Lange,  on  the  26th 
of  June  1522.* 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  then  in  his  thirty-first  year, — "tall, 
ttrong-built,  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of  authority  and 
empire,"  t  and  a  countenance  that  expressed  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind..  Vehement  in  temper,  bearing  down  whatever  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  passions,  and  thirsting  for  distinctions,  the  de- 
fects of  his  character,  were  for  a  time,  mistaken  for  the  impe- 
tuosity of  youth — and  there  was  no  lack  of  flatterers  to  con- 
firm him  in  them.  Often  would  he  resort,  accompanied  by 
his  fiivourite  companions,  to  the  house  of  his  chaplain,  Thomas 
Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Ipswich.  This  man,  who 
was  gifted  with  great  abilities,  of  excessive  ambition,  and  un- 
bounded audacity,  being  patronised  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  (king's  chancellor,  had  rapidly  risen  in  his  master's 
favour.  He  would  often  allure  the  young  prince  to  his  resi- 
dence by  the  attraction  of  riotous  pleasures,^  in  which  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  indulge  within  the  walls  of  his 
own  palace.  This  is  recorded  by  Polydore  Vergil,  then  sub- 
collector  of  the  pope's  revenues  in  England.  In  ihese  orgies, 
the  chaplain  outdid  the  licentiousness  of  the  younger  courtiers. 

«  Jactant  bbellum  regii  Anglis ;  sed  leum  ilium  suspicor  sub  pelle 
tectum— «n  allusion  to  Lee,  Henry  the  Eighth's  chaplain,  punning  on 
hli  name.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  213.) 

t  He  was  tall,  strong-buiIt,  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of 
tvtiiority  and  empire.  (Collier's  Elccles.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  fbl.  ii.  1.) 

t  Dipmi  mi»  voluptatum  omnium  sacrarium  fecit,  quo  regem  fre- 
qiientsr  dueebet  (Polyd.  Vergilius,  Angl.  Hist.  Bale,  1570,  fi)I.  y, 
633.}— Polydore  Vergil  seems  to  have  been  a  sufferer  by  Wolsej'f 
fiUt,  and  to  have  been,  perhaps,  mcliiwd  on  tkuiX  «iqoq»ii^  V^  «s.^ 
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He  sang,  danced,  kughed,  played  the  buflToon,  took  part  m-in- 
deoent  conversation,  and  fenced.*  He  soon  attained  the  highr- 
est  seat  at  the  council  board,  and  the  whole  kingly  power 
passing  into  his  hands,  he  was  enabled  to  stipulate  with  foreign 
princes  for  a  reward  for  his  influence  in  affairs. 

Henry  passed  whole  days  in  balls,  banqueting,  and  jesting 
—thus  squandering  the  treasure  which  the  avarice  of  his 
&ther  had  accumulated.  Splendid  tournaments  succeeded 
each  other  without  intermission.  On  these  occasions,  the 
king,  who  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  conibatantr 
by  his  manly  beauty,  took  the  lead.f  If  the  contest  seemed 
for  a  moment  doubtful,  his  expertness  or  strength,  or  else  the 
skilful  policy  of  his  antagonist,  decided  the  victory  in  his 
fevour,  and  the  arena  resounded  with  shouts  of  applausa 
Such  easy  triumphs  inflated  the  vanity  of  the  young  prince, 
and  there  was  no  pinnacle  of  earthly  grandeur  to  which  he 
would  not  have  aspired.  The  Clueen  was  oflcn  present  on 
such  occasions.  Her  grave  deportment,  melancholy  look,  and 
constrained  and  depressed  manner,  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  tumultuoqs  glitter  of  such  festivities.  Henry  VHI., 
soon  after  Jiis  accession,  had,  from  political  considerations, 
contracted  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  five  yean 
older  than  himself,  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  and  aunt  to 
Charles  V.  While  her  husband  followed  his  pleasures,  the 
virtuous  Catherine,  whose  piety  was  such  as  Spain  has  been 
noted  for,  was  accustomed  to  leave  her  Ued  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  to  take  a  silent  part  in  the  prayers  of  the  monks.J     She 

*  Cam  illis  adolcscentibus  una  psallebat,  saltabat,  sermones  leporii 
;iIcno8  habcbat,  ridcbat,  jocabatur.  (Polyd.  Vergilias,  Angl.  Hist  Bole, 
1570,  fol.  p.633) 

t  EiKmia  corporis  forma  prsdltus,  in  qua  etiam  regis  majcstatii 
ftUgusta  qutcdam  species  elucebat.  (Sanderus  do  Schisraate  Anglicano^ 
p.  4.)— The  work  of  Sanders,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  must  be  read  with 
much  suspicion,  fi>r  unfounded  and  calumnious  statements  arc  not 
wanting  in  it — as  has  been  remarked  by  Cardinal  Cluirini  and  tho 
Roman  Catholic  doctor  Lingard. — (See  the  History  of  England,  by  this 
last,  vol  vi.  p.  173.) 

t  Surgebat  media  nocte  ut  noctornis  religiosonun  predbos  i 
(Bajuden,  p,  5.) 
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would  koeel  without  cushion  or  carpet  At  five,  after  taking 
a  little  rest,  she  would  again  rise,  and  assume  the  habit  of  St. 
Francis;  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  third  order  of  that 
saint.*  TJien,  hastily  throwing  over  her  the  royal  garments, 
she  was  in  church  at  six,  to  join  in  the  holy  offices. 

Two  beings,  living  in  such  different  atmospheres,  could  not 
Idug  continue  united. 

Catherine,  however,  was  not  the  only  representative  of 
Ilomish  devotion  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  John  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
distinguished  alike  for  his  learning  and  strict  morals,  was  the 
object  of  universal  veneration.  He  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  the  oldest  counsellor  of  Henry  VIL,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  grandmother  to  Henry  VIII.,  had,  on  her 
death-bed,  confided  to  him  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  her 
grandsoa  The  king,. in  the  midst  of  his  excesses,  long  con- 
tinued to  revere  the  aged  bishop  as  a  father. 

A  much  younger  man  than  Fisher,  a  la3rman  and  civilian,  • 
iiad,  at  this  time,  attracted  general  attention  by  his  genius  and 
noble  character.  His  name  was  Thomas  More.  He  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  In 
poor  circumstances,  of  temperate  habits,  and  unwearied  appli« 
cation,  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  sought  to  mortify  the 
passions  of  youth  by  wearing  a  hair-shirt,  and  by  self-infiicted 
■courgings.  One  day,  when  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
Henry  VIIL,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  attending  mass,  he 
replied — "  The  king's  service  must  give  way  to  the  service  of 
God,"  Wolsey  introduced  him  to  Henry,  who  employed 
him  in  various  embassies,  and  lavished  on  him  much  kind- 
ness, He  would  often  send  for  him  to  converse  with  him  cu 
iscronomy,  and  at  other  times  concerning  Wolsey,  or  on  dis- 
puted points  of  theology. 

The  king  was,  to  say  the  truth,  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  It  even  appears,  that,  had  prince 
Arthur  lived  to  ascend  the  throne,  Henry  was  destined  to  the 
trchiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbur3^     In  his  mind  and  life  were       ^ 

•  Sob  ngio  vestitfl  J>in  Fnmcwci  habM  ulteMuT.    ^^mi^^r^    *^^ 
roL,  jji,  9 
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gtrangely  blended  Thomas  Aquinas* — St.  Boiiavcntura — tonr* 
naments — ^banquetings — Elizabeth  Blount,  and  others  of  his 
mistresses.  Masses  set  to  music  by  himself  were  chaunted  in 
his  chapel. 

From  the  time  Henry  VIII.  first  heard  of  Luther,  his 
indignation  broke  forth ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  decree  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms  reach  England  than  he  gave  orders  that  the 
Pontiff's  bull  against  the  Reformer's  writings  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution.!  On  the  12th  of  May,  1521,  Thomas 
Wolsey,  who,  together  with  the  rank  of  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, held  that  of  Cardinal  and  Roman  Legate,  repaired  io 
solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Church.  Swollen  by  excess 
of  pride,  he  assumed  to  rival  the  pomp  of  royalty  itsel£  He 
was  accustomed  to  seat  himself  in  a  gold  chair,  slept  in  a 
golden  bed,  and  dined  on  a  table  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.| 
On  this  occasion  he  displayed  his  utmost  state.  His  house- 
hold, to  the  number  of  800  persons,  comprising  barons,  knights, 
sons  of  the  first  families,  who  had  entered  his  service  as  a  step 
towards  the  service  of  the  state,  attended  the  haughty  prelate. 
His  garments  shone  with  gold  and  silk,  (he  was  the  first  - 
ecclesiastic  who  had  ventured  to  assume  such  sumptuous 
apparel. )&  Even  the  horse-cloths  and  harness  were  of  the 
like  costly  materials.  Before  him  walked  a  priest  of  lofty 
stature,  baring  a  silver  pillar,  silrmounted  by  across,  i^ehind 
him,  another  stately  ecclesiastic,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
archiepiscopal  crozier  of  York;  a  nobleman  at  his  side, 
carried  his  cardinal's  hat.  ||  Others  of  the  nobility — the  pre- 
lates— the  ^unbassadors  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor 

•  I«egebat  studiose  libros  divi  Thonue  Aquinatis.      (Polyd.  Ycrgil, 
p.  634.) 

t  Primum  librus  Lutheranog,    quorum  magnuji  jam  numeral  pei 
venerat  in  manus  suorum  Anglonim,  comburendos  curavit.  (Ibid.^  664.) 

X  Uti  sella  aurea,   uti  pulvino  aureo,  uti  velo  aureb  ad  mensam. 
(IWd.  p.  664.) 

,    9  Primus  episcoporum  et  cardinalium,  vestitum  exteriorem  ■eiieuni 
sibi  induit.    (Polyd.  Vergil,  p.  633.) 

'I  Gralernm  cardinalium,  ordinis  imngnem,  sublime  a  minislro  pvwfllP' 
«bftt ,  t . .  super  altare  coUocabat ....  ( JMd.  p.  645  "^ 
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joined  the  cavalcade,  and  were  followed  by  a  long  line  of 
mules,  bearing  chests  overhung  with  rich  and  brilliant  stuffs ; 
and  in  this  pompous  procession  the  several  parties  that  com- 
posed it  were  carrying  to  the  pile  the  writings  of  the  poor 
monk  of  Wittemberg.  On  reaching  the  church,  the  proud 
priest  deposited  his  cardinal's  hat  on  the  altar  itself.  Tho 
virtuous  Bishop  of  Rochester  took  his  place  at  the  foot  of  tho 
cross,  and  with  accents  of  strong  emotion,  preached  earnestly 
against  heresy.  After  this,  the  attendants  drew  near  bearing 
the  writings  of  the  heresiarch,  and  they  were  devoutly  con- 
sumed in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators. 
Such  was  the  first  public  announcement  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  pedple  of  England. 

Henry  did  not  rest  there.  This  prince,  whose  sword  was 
ever  uplifted  against  his  adversaries,  his  wives,  and  his  fa- 
vourites, wrote  to  the  Elector  Palatine — *'  Surely,  it  is  no 
other  than  4he  devil,  who,  by  the  agency  of  Luther,  has  kin- 
dled this  wide-spreading  conflagration.  If  Luther  will  not 
retract,  let  himself  and  his  writings  be  committed  to  the 
flames."* 

But  this  was  not  alL  Convinced  that  the  progress  of  heresy 
was  mainly  ascribable  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  Henry  conceived  that  the  moment  was  arrived 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  own  learning,  ^he  recollection  of 
the  triumphs  of  his  battle-axe  did  not  permit  him  to  doubt  of 
the  victory  he  should  gain  by  his  pen.  But  another  passion, 
vanity, — ever  large  in  little  minds, — spurred  on  the  royal 
purpose.  He  was  mortified  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  had 
no  title  to  set  against  that  of  Most  Christian  and  Catholic, 
borne  by  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Spain,  and  had  for  a  long 
time  solicited  from  the  court  of  Rome  a  similar  distinction. 
What  course  more  likely  to  obtain  it  than  an  attack  upon 
heresy !  Henry,  then,  laid  aside  his  royal  dignity,  and  de- 
sceiKled  from  his  throne  into  the  arena  of  theolc^cal  dispute. 
He  pressed  into  his  service  Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  Lombard, 
.'Alexander  of  Hale,  and  Bonaventura,  and  gave  to  the  wqiIjI 
*  £jwj3p'0  JYachleM,  ib  p.  468. 
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his  "  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments^  against  Martin  hur 
ihery  by  the  most  Invincible  King  of  England  and  of  Fran^e^ 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Henry,  the  Eighth  of  that  name." 

"  I  will  put  myself  in  the  forefront  of  the  Church,  to  save 
her,"  said  the  king  of  England  in  this  hook ; — "  I  will  receive 
into  my  bosom  the  poisoned  darts  of  her  assailant;*  what  I 
hear  constrains  me  to  this.  All  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whatever  be  their  age,  sex  or  rank,  should  rise  up  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom."! 

"  Let  us  be  doubly  armed :  with  the  heavenly  armour  to 
conquer  with  the  arms  of  truth,  him  who  fights  with  those  of 
error ;  but  also  an  earthly  armour,  so  that,  should  he  show 
himself  obstinate  in  malice,  the  hand  of  the  executioner  may 
silence  him ;  and  thus,  for  once  at  least,  he  may  be  useful  to 
the  world,  by  the  terrible  example  of  his  deatL"  J 

Henry  VIII,  could  not  conceal  the  contempt  which  he  en- 
tertained for  his  feeble  adversary.  "  This  man,"  says  the 
royal  theologian,  "  seems  to  be  in  pains  of  labour ;  he  travails 
in  birth ;  and  lo !  he  brings  forth  but  wind.  Take  away  the 
audacious  covering  of  proud  words,  with  which  he  clothes  his 
absurdities, — as  an  ape  is  clothed  with  purple, — and  what  re- 
mains 1 — a  wretched  and  empty  sophism."  § 

The  king  defends,  successively,  the  mass,  penance,  con- 
firmation, marriage,  orders,  and  extreme  unction.  He  is  not 
sparing  of  hard  epithets  towards  his  adversary ;  styling  him 
sometimes  an  infernal  wolf,  at  others  a  venomous  serpent,  or 
a  limb  of  the  devil,  and  he  even  casts  doubts  on  Luther's  sin- 
cerity.  In  short,  Henry  VHI.  crushes  the  mendicant  monk 
with  his  royal  anger,  "  and  writes,"  says  an  historian,  "  as  it 
were  with  his  sceptre."! 

*  Meque  adversuB  venenata  jacula  hostis  earn  oppagnantis  objiceren 
{Asserlio  septem  sacramentorum  adv.  M.  iMtherum  in  prologo.) 

t  Omnis  Chrkti  servus,  rminis  «tas,  omnia  sexus,  omnis  ordo  con 
surgat.    (Ibid.) 

X  Et  qui  nociut  verbo  malitte,  supplicii  prosit  exemplo.    (Ibid.) 

S  Miram  est  qiianto  nlxu  parturiens,  quam  nihil  peperit,  nisi  memA 
vwrtum.  .  .  .  (IMd.) 

ff  Poilkr.  tM,  m^L  Gr.  B&p.  17* 
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*  It  mast,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  book  was  not  ill 
wfittwi,  considering  the  author  and  the  age  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  style  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  force.  The  public  of 
the  day  set  no  bounds  to  its  praises.  The  theological  treatise 
of  the  powerful  king  of  England,  was  received  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  adulation.  "  The  most  learned  work  that  ever  the 
sun  saw,"  is  the  expression  of  some."*  "  It  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  the  works  of  Saint  Augustine,"  said  others.  "  He 
is  a  Constantine,  a  Charlemagne, — nay  more,"  echoed  others, 
"  he  is  a  second  Solomon." 

These  flattering  reports  soon  reached  the  continent.  Henry 
had  desired  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  John  Clarke,  dean  of 
Windsor,  to  present  his  book  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Leo 
X  received  the  ambassador  in  full  consistory :  Clarke  pre*- 
sented  the  royal  work  to  him  with  these  words,  "  The  king 
my  master  assures  you,  now  that  he  has  refuted  the  errors  of 
Luther  with  the  pen,  he  is  ready  to  combat  his  adherents  with 
the  sword."  Leo,  touched  with  this  promise,  answered,  that 
the  king's  book  could  not  have  been  composed  but  by  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  conferred  upon  Henry  the  title  of 

*  Defender  of  the  Faith" — still  borne  by  the  Sovereigns  of 
England !       ^  * 

The  reception  which  the  work  met  with  at  Rome,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  attract  the  general  attention.  In  a  few 
months,  many  thousand  copies,  from  different  presses,  got  into 
circulation;!  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Cochlaeus,  "the 
whole  Christian  world  was  filled  with  wonder  and  joy."t 

Such  extravagant  praises  served  to  augment  the  already  in- 
sufferable vanity  of  the  head  of  the  race  of  Tudor.  He  seem- 
ed himself  to  Entertain  no  doubt,  that  he  was  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.^  Henceforward  he  could  not  endure  contradic- 
tion.    Papal  authority  was  in  his  view,  no  longer  at  Rome, 

•  Burnet,  EKat  of  the  Ref.  of  England,  i.  p.  30. 

t  Intra  paucos  menses,  liber  ejus  a  multis  chalcographis  in  multa 
millia  mnltiplicatus.    (Cochlseus,  p.  44.) 

t  Ut  totum  orbem  christianum  et  gaudio  et  admiratione  repleverit. 

§  He  was  brought  to  fancy  it  was  written  with  some  degree  of  in* 
^ration,    (Btunet  in  pmti) 

9* 
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but  at  Greenwich, — and  infallibility  was  vested  in  his  own 
person.  This  proud  assumption  served  greatly  to  promote, 
at  a  later  period,  the  Reformation  in  England. 

Luther  read  Henry's  book  with  a  smile,  mingled  with  dis- 
dain, impatience,  and  indignation.  The  falsehoods  and  insults 
it  contained,  but  above  all  the  air  of  pity  and  contempt  which 
the  king  affected,  irritated  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  thought  that  the  Pope  had  publicly  ap- 
proved the  book,  and  that  on  all  sides  the  enemies  of  the  Gos- 
pel, were  triumphing  over  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformer, 
as  already  overthrown,  increased  his  indignation : — and  why 
mdeed,  thought  he,  should  he  temporise?  Was  he  not  con- 
tending in  the  canse  of  One  greater  than  all  the  kings  of  this 
earth?  The  gentleness  that  the  Gospel  inculcates  seemed  to 
him  out-  of  place.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
•And  indeed  he  went  beyond  all  bounds : — persecuted,  railed 
at,  hunted  down,  wounded, — ^the  furious  lion  turned  upon  his 
pursuers,  and  set  himself  determinedly  to  crush  his  enemy. 
The  Elector,  Spalatin,  Melancthon,  Bugehhagen,  essayed  in 
vain  to  appease  him.  They  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
replying;  but  nothing  could  stop  him.  "I  won't  be  gentle 
toward  the  king  of  England  "  said  he:  "I  know  it  is  useless 
to  fiumble  myself,  to  compromise,  entreat  and  try  peaceful  me- 
thods. I  will  show  these  wild  beasts,  who  are  every  day  run- 
ning at  me  with  their  horns,  how  terrible  I  can  be ;  I  will  turn 
upon  my  pursuers,  I  will  provoke,  and  exasperate  my  adver- 
sary, until  exhausting  all  his  strength  he  falls  and  is  for  ever 
annihilated*  *  If  this  heretic  does  not  retract,'  says  the  new 
Thomas,  Henry  VIII.,  ^he  must  be  burnt!'  Such  are  the 
weapons  which  are  now  employed  against  me:  the  fury  and 
the  faggots  of  stupid  asses  and  hogs  of  the  Thomas  Aquinas 
brood t     Well,  then,  be  it  so !     Let  these  swine  come  on,  il 

♦  (L.  Epp.  u.  p.  236.)  Mea  in  ipaos  exercebo  cornua,  irritatanu 
Satanam,  donee  effusis  viribus  et  cornatibus  corraat  in  se  ipso. 

t  Ignis  et  furor  insulsissimorum  asinorum  et  Thomisticonini  por- 
eonim.  (Contra  Henricum  Regem,  Opp."Lat.  ii.  p.  331.)  There  i& 
something  in  this  way  of  speaking  wnich  recalls  to  our  mind  the  hun- 
goage  of  the  great  agitator  of  Ireland,  except  that  there  is  more  finoa 
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they  dare ;  aye,  let  them  even  bum  me — here  I  am,  awaiting 
them.  My  ashes,  after  death,  though  cast  into  a  thousand 
seas,  shall  rise  up  in  arms,  and  pursue,  and  swallow  up  their 
abominable  troop.  ^  Living,  I  will  be  the  enemy  of  the  Pa- 
pacy,— and  burnt,  I  will  be  its  ruin  !  Go  then,  swine  of  St.  ^ 
Thomas,  do  what  you  will.  Ever  will  you  find  Luther,  like 
a  bear  upon  your  road,  and  like  a  lion  upon  your  path.  He 
will  fell  upon  you  from  all  sides,  and  give  you  no  rest  until  he 
shall  have  ground  your  iron  brains,  and  pulverized  your  brazen 
foreheads!" 

Luther  begins  by  reproaching  Henry  VIII.  with  having 
supported  his  statements  merely  by  decrees  and  doctrines  of 
man.  "  As  to  me,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not  cease  my  cry  of  ^  The 
Gospel !  the  Gospel ! — Christ !  Christ !' — and  my  enemies  are 
as  ready  with  their  answer, — ^  Custom !  custom ! — Ordinances! 
ordinances ! — Fathers !  fathers  I' — *  That  your  faith  should  not 
stand  in' the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God^  says 
St  Paul.  And  the  Apostle,  by  this  thunder-clap  from  heaven, 
at  once  overturns  and  disperses,  as  the  wind  scatters  the  dust, 
all  the  foolish  thoughts  of  such  a  one  as  this  Henry !  Alarm- 
ed  and  confounded,  the  Aquinases,  Papists,  Henrys,  fall  pros- 
trate before  the  power  of  those  words."* 

He  proceeds  to  refute  in  detail  the  king's  book,  and  exposes 
his  arguments,  one  after  the  other,  with  remarkable  clearness, 
energy,  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  Church  his- 
tory ;  but  also  with  a  boldness  and  contempt,  and  at  times  a 
violence,  which  need  not  surprise  us. 

Towards  the  end,  Luther's  indignation  is  again  aroused, 
that  his  adversary  should  only  have  drawn  his  arguments  from 
the  Fathers ;  for  on  them  was  made  to  turn  the  whole  contro- 
versy:  "  To  all  the  decisions  of  Fathers,  of  men,  of  angels,  of  ' 
devils,  I  oppose,"  says  he,  "  not  the  antiquity  of  custom,  not 
the  habits  of  the  many,  but  the  word  of  the  Eternal  God,— 
and  nobUity  of  thought  in  the  orator  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  than  in 
him  of  the  nineteenth.  (See  Revtu  BrUa7miqv£^  Nov.  1835  :  *  The 
Reigii  of  O'Conneir—"  Soaped  swine  of  civilis^  society,"  &c.  p.  30.) 

•  Conftui  et  prostrati  jacent  a  facie  verborum  istius  tonitrui.  (Gout»» 
ISimxtkmn  regem,  Opp,  Lat  if.  p.  336.) 
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the  Gospel, — ^which  they  themselves  are  obliged  to  admit  It 
is  to  this  book  that  I  keep, — ^upon  it  I  rest, — in  it  I  make  my 
boast, — in  it  I  triumph,  and  exult  over  Papists,  Aquinases, 
Henrys,  sophists,  and  all  the  swine  of  hell.*  The  King  of 
*  Heaven  is  on  my  side, — therefore  I  fear  nothing,  though  even 
a  thousand  Augustines,  a  thousand  Cyprians,  and  a  thousand 
such  churches  as  that  of  which  this  Henry  is  Defender,  should 
rise  up  against  me.  It  is  a  small  matter  that  I  should  despise 
and  revile  an  earthly  king,  since  he  himself  hais  not  feared, 
by  his  writing^s,  to  blaspheme  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  pro- 
fane his  Holy  name  by  the  most  daring  lies."t 

"Papists!"  he  exclaims  in  conclusion,  "  will  you  never 
have  done  with  your  vain  attempts  ?  Do,  then,  what  ye  list. 
Notwithstanding,  it  must  still  cometo  pass,  that  popes,  bishops, 
priests,  monks,  princes,  devils,  death,  sin, — and  all  that  is  not 
Jesus  Christ,  or  in  Jesus  Christ, — must  fall  and  perish  before 
the  power  of  this  Gospel,  which  I,  Martin  Luther,  have 
preached."  ^: 

Thus  spake  an  unfriended  monk.  His  violence  certamly 
cannot  be  excuse^,  if  we  judge  of  it  according  to  the  rule  to 
which  he  himself  was  ever  appealing,  namely,  God's  Word. 
It  cannot  even  be  justified,  by  pleading  in  extenuation,  the 
grossness  of  the  age, — (for  Melancthon  knew  how  to  observe 
courtesy  of  language  in  his  writings,) — ^nor  can  we  plead  the 
energy  of  his  character.  If  something  is  allowed  for  this, 
more  must  be  ascribed  to  the  violence  of  his  passions.  It  is 
better,  then,  that  we  should  give  our  judgment  against  it 
Nevertheless,  justice  requires  the  remark,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century, this  extravagant  language  was  not  so  strange  as  ft 
would  be  at  this  time.  The  learned  were,  like  the  nobles,  a 
Kind  of  estate.  Henry,  in  attacking  Luther,  had  put  himself 
m  the  rank  of  a  man  of  letters.     Luther  replied  to  him 

*  Hie  sto,  hie  sedeo,  hie  raaneo,  hie  glorior,  hie  triumpho,  hie  insuito 
papistis  ....  (Contra  Henricum  regem.  Opp.  Lat  ii.  p.  342.) 

t  Nee  magnum  ri  ego  legem  terriB  contemno.  (Cent  Hen.  teg.  p. 
344.  Terso.) 

/  3L,  CppL  L&px.  zriiL  pi  909. 
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accordifig  to  the  law  which  obtained  in  the  republic  of  letters  ; 
viz.  that  the  truth  of  what  is  stated  is  to  be  considered,  and  not 
the  condition  in  life  of  him  who  ^states  it  Let  it  be  added, 
also,  that  when  this  same  king  turned  against  the  Pope,  the 
insults  heaped  upon  him  by  the  Romish  writers,  and  by  ihe 
Pope  himself,  far  exceeded  all  tl^at  Luther  had  ever  fuimi- 
nated  against  him. 

Besides, — if  Luther  did  call  Doctor  Eck  an  ass,  and  Henry 
VIII.  a  hog,  he  indignantly  rejected  the  intervention  of  the 
secular  arm ;  at  the  time  that  the  former  was  writing  a  disser- 
tation to  show  that  heretics  ought  to  be  burned,  and  the  latter 
was  erecting  scafiblds  that  he  might  follow  out  the  precepts  of 
the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt. 

Great  was  the  emotion  at  the  king's  court,  when  Luther's 
reply  arrived.  Surrey,  Wolsey,  and  the  rest  of  the  courtiers 
put  a  stop  to  the  fetes  and  pageantry  at  Greenwich,  to  vent 
their  indignation  in  sarcasms  and  abuse.  The  aged  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  who  had  looked  on  with  delight  at  the  young 
prince,  formerly  confided  to  his^care,  breaking  a  lance  in 
defence  of  the  Church,  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  monk's 
attack.  He  replied  to  it  at  the  moment.  His  words  gave  a 
good  idea  of  the  age,  and  of  the  Church : — "  Take  us  the 
httle  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines,  says  Christ  in  Solomon's 
Song ;  from  this  we  learn,"  said  Fisher,  "  that  we  ought  to 
lay  hands  upon  heretics,  before  they  grow  big.  Luther  is 
become  a  large  fox,  so  old,  so  cunning,  so  mischievous,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  catch  him.  What  do  I  say,  a  fox  ?  He  is 
a  mad  dog,  a  ravening  wolf,  a  cruel  she-bear ;  or  tather,  all 
Iheso  put  together,  for  the  monster  includes  many  beasts 
within  him."* 

Thomas  More  also  descended  into  the  arena  to  engage  with 
the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  Although  a  laic,  hiS  zeal  against 
the  Reformation  amounted  to  fanaticism,  if  it  would  not  have 
led  him  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  When  young  men  of 
fehiily  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Papacy,  they  often,  m  their 

*  Canem  dixisaem  rabklum,  izAo  lupum  lapftciMimum^  aut  sttvlii^ 
siiiMm  qmtmdtm  wntaa,    (CochtotM^  p.  60.) 
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violence,  cutdo  the  clergy  themselves.  "Reverend  brother, 
£ither  tippler,  LutheE^  apostate  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
(misshapen  bacchanalian)  of  either  faculty,  unlearned  doctor 
of  sacred  theology."*  Thus  it  is  the  Reformer  is  addressed 
by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  age.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  say,  in  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  Luther  had 
composed  his  book  against  Henry  VIII. : — "  He  assembled 
his  companions,  and  bid  them  go  each,  his  own  way  to  pick 
up  scurrilities  and  insults.  One  frequented  the  public  car- 
riages and  barges;  another  the  baths  and  gambling  houses; 
this  one,  the  barber's  shops  and  low  taverns ;  that  one,  the 
manufactory  and  the  house  of  ill  fame.  They  took  down  in 
their  pocket-books  all  that  they  heard  of  insolence,  of  filthi- 
ness,  of  infamy,  and  bringing  back  all  these  insults  and  impu- 
rities, they  filled  with  them  that  dirty  sink  which  is  called 
^^ Luther' s  wit."  Then  he  continues :  "If  he  retracts  these 
lies  and  calumnies,  if  he  puts  away  these  fooleries  and  this 
rage,  if  he  swallows  down  his  excrements  again,!  ....  he 
will  find  one  who  ^ill  soberly  discuss  with  him.  But  if  Jie 
continues  as  he  has  bogun,  joking,  taunting,  fooling,  calum- 
niating, vomiting  out  sinks  and  sewers  ....  ^  let  others  do 
what  they  choose';  for  ourselves  we  prefer  leaving  the  little 
man  to'  his  own  anger  and  dirtiness."^  Thomas  More  would 
have  done  better  to  restrain  his  own  coarseness ;  Luther  never 
descended  to  such  a  style,  neither  did  he  return  it  any  answer. 
This  work  increased  Henry's  attachment  to  More.  He 
even  used  tg  go  and  visit  him  at  his  humble  residence  at 
Chelsea.     After  dinner, — his  arm  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of 

♦  Reverendus  frater,  pater,  potator,  Lutherus.  (Cochlsus,  p.  61.) 
f     t  Si .  .    8uas  resorbeat  et  sua  relingat  stercora.    (Ibid.  p.  62.) 
r      J  Sentinas,  cloacas,  latrinas  .  .  .  stercora.    (Ibid.  p.  63.) 

S  Cum  suis et  stercoribus  . . .  relinquere.     (Ibid.)    Cochlsut 

indeed  glories  in  the  citation  of  these  passages,  choosing  what,  accord- 
ing to  his  taste,  he  thinks  the  finest  parts  of  the  work  of  Thomas  More. 
M.  Nisard,  on  the  contrary,  confesses  in  his  book  on  More,  whose  de- 
fence he  undertakes  with  so  much  warmth  and  learning,  that,  in  this 
writing,  the  expressions  dictated,  by  the  anger  of  the  Catholic  are  bqhSUl 
"^  the  translation  of  them  is  impolfiUe, 
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his  &vourite,  the  king  would  walk  round  the  garden  with  hini, 
whilst  the  astonished  wife  of  his  flattered  host,  concealed 
behind  a  lattice,  with  her  childrf  fi,  could  not  but  keep  her 
eyes  fixed  on  them.  After  one  of  these  walks.  More,  who 
well  knew  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  said  to  his  wife,  "  If- 
my  head  could  gain  for  him  a  single  castle  in  France,  ho 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  it  oK" 

The  king,  thus  defended  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
by  his  future  chancellor,  needed  not  any  more  to  resume  his 
pen.  Confounded  at  the  thought  of  being  treated,  in  the  face 
of  Europe,  as  any  common  writer,  Henry  VIII.  abandoned 
the  dangerous  position  he  had  taken,  and  laying  aside  the  pen 
of  the  theologian,  had  recourse  to  the  more  eflectual  measures 
of  diplomacy. 

An  ambassador  was  despatched  from  his  court  at  Green- 
wich, with  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  and  to  the  Dukes  of  Saxony. 
"  The  true  serpent  cast  down  from  heaven,  ^even  Luther," 
says  Henry,  "  casts  out  a  flood  of  poison  upon  the  earth.  He 
excites  revolt  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  abolishes  its 
laws,  insults  the  authorities,  inflames  the  laity  against  the 
priesthood,  both  of  these  against  the  Pope,  the  people  against 
kings,  and  asks  nothing  better  than  to  see  Christians  fighting 
against,  and  destroying  one  another,  and  the  enemies  of  our 
fiiith  enjoying,  with  a  savage  grin,  the  scene  of  carnage.* 

"  What  is  this  doctrine,  which  he  calls  evangelical,  other 
than  the  doctrine  of  Wicklif ?  Now,  most  honoured  uncles, 
I  Imow  how  your  ancestors  have  laboured  to  destroy  it;  they 
pursued  it,  as  a  wild  beast,  in  Bohemia,  and  driving  it,  till  it 
-  fpll  into  a  pit,  they  shut  it  in  there,  and  barricaded  it.  You 
Mill  not,  1  am  sure,  let  it  escape  through  your  negligence, 
lest,  making  its  way  into  Saxony,  it  should  become  master  of 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and,  with  smoking  nostrils,  vomiting 
forth  the  fire  of  hell,  spread  that  conflagration  fat  and  wide, 

♦  So  ergiest  er,  gleichwie  eine  Schlang  vom  Himmel  geworfcn.    (L, 
0pp.  xviii.  p.  212.)    The  original  is  in  Latin— Velut  a  cojIo  dejoctus 
,  vinui  effdndit  in  terras. 
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which  your  nation  has  so  ojflen  wished  to  extinguish  in  its 
blood.* 

"  Therefore  ir  is,  most  worthy  lords,  I  feel  obliged  to  ex- 
hort you,  and  even  to  beseech  you,  by  all  that  is  most  sacred, 
promptly  to  extinguish  the  cursed  sect  of  Luther.  Shed  no 
blood,  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  but  if  this  heretical  doctrine  lasts, 
shed  it  without  hesitation,  in  order  that  this  abominable  sect 
may  disappear  from  under  the  heaven."  t 

The  Elector  and  his  bxother  referred  the  king  to  the  ap- 
proaching council.  Henry  VIII.  was  thus  as  far  as  ever  from 
his  object.  "  So  renowned  a  name  mixed  up  in  the  dispute," 
says  Paolo  Sarpi,  ^'  served  to  give  it  a  greyer  zest,  and  to 
conciliate  general  favour  towards  Luther,  as  is  usually  thQ 
case  in  combats  and  tournaments,  where  the  spectators  have^ 
always  a  leaning  to  the  weakest,  and  delight  to  exaggerate  the 
merit  of  his  actioris."t 

In  fact,  an  immense  movement  was  in  progress.  The  Re« 
formation,  which,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms,  had*  been  thought 
to  be  confined,  together  with  its  great  teacher,  in  the  turret- 
chamber  of  a  strong  castle,  was  breaking  forth  on  all  sides  in 
the  empire,  and  even  throughout  Christendom.  The  two  par- 
ties, until  now,  mixed  up  together,  were  beginning  to  sepa* 
rate,  and  the  partisans  of  a  monk,  who  had  nothing  on  his 
side  but  the  power  of  his  words,  were  fearlessly  taking  their 
stand  in  the  face  of  the  followers  of  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X 
Luther  had  only  just  left  the  Wartburg,— the  Po£e  had  ex^  ' 
communicated  all  his  adherents, — the  Imperial  Diet  had  just 
condemned  his  doctrine, — the  princes  were  active  in  putting 
it  down  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  German  states,— 
Ihc  Romish  priests  were  seuing  the  public  against  it  by  their 
violent  invective,— foreign  nations  were  requiring  that  Ger- 
many should  sacrifice  a  man  whose  attacks  were  formidable 
even  at  a  distance, — and  yet,  this  new  sect,  few  in  number,  and 

*  Und  durch  sein  sohddlich  Anblasen  das  hdliische  Feuer  aussprl^ha 
(L.  0pp.  xviii.  p.  213.) 
t  Oder  abcr  auch  mit  Blut  vergiessen.    (Ibid.) 
/  Muf^,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  Ih^  16. 
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hmong  Whose  numbers  there  was  no  organization,  no  acting 
in  concert,  nothing,  in  short,  of  concentrated  power,  was 
already,  by  the  energy  of  the  faith  engaged  in  it,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  conquests  of  the  minds  of  men,  beginning  to  cause 
alarm  to  the  vast,  ancient,  and  powerful  sovereignty  of  Ronia 
Everywhere  was  to  be  seen,  as  in  the  'first  appearance  of 
springtime,  the  seed  bursting  forth  from  the  earth,  spontane* 
ously  and  without  effort  Every  day  some*  progress  might 
be  remarked.  Individuals,  village  populations,  country  towna^ 
nay,  large  cities,  joined  in  this  new  confession  of  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  met  by  strong  opposition  and  fierce  ~ 
persecution,  but  the  mysterious  power  which  animated  these 
people  was  irresistible;  and,  though  persecuted,  they  still  . 
went  forward,  facing  the  terrors  of  exile,  imprisonment,  or  the 
stake,  and  were  every  where  more  than  conquerors  over  their 
persecutors. 

The  monastic  orders,  which  Rome  had  planted  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  like  neta  for  catching  souls  and  retain- 
ing them  in  their  meshes,  were  among  the  first  to  burst  their 
fetters,  and  to  propagate  the  new  doctrine  in  every  part  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  Augustines  of  Saxony  had  gone 
along  with  Luther,  and,  like  him,  formed  that  intimate  ac-  . 
quaintance  with  the  Word  of  Truth,- which,  making  Gkxi  their 
portion,  disabused  their  minds  from  the  delusions  of  Rome  and 
its  lofty  pretensions.  But  in  other  convents  of  this  order,  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  had  also  shone  forth:  sometimes,  among 
the  aged,  who,  like  Staupitz,  had  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  a 
leavened  Christianity,  the  sound  doctrines  of  truth,  and  were 
now  asking  of  God  that  they  might  depart  in  peace,  since 
their  eyes  had  seen  his  salvation;  sometimes,  among  the 
young,  among  those  who  had  imbibed  LutherVs  instructions 
with  the  characteristic  eagerness  of  their  years.  At  Nurem- 
berg, Osnabruck,  Dillingen,  Ratisbon,  in  Hesse,  in  Wirtem- 
twrg,  at  Strasburgh,  at  Antwerp,  the  convents  of  the  Angus- 
lines  were  returning  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  by  their  coura- 
geous confession  excitii^  the  indignation  of  Rotn&. 

But  the  jooremeot  waM  not  confined  \o  \!l[ie  k^^s^»lcmR»« 

TQL*   Ith  10  J 
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Men  ot  decided  character  among  the  other  orders  followed 
their  example ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  their 
fellow-monks,  who  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  carnal 
'  observances,  and  undeterred  by  their  anger  and  contempt,  or 
by  censure,  discipline,  and  claustral  imprisonment,  they  fear* 
lessly  lifted  up  their  voices  in  favour  of  that  holy  and  precious 
truth,  which,  after  so  many  toilsome  researches,  so  many  dis- 
tressing doubts,  and  inward  conflicts,  they  had  at  last  found. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cloisters,  the  most  spiritual,  devout,  and 
instructed  monks  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Eberlin  and  Kettenbach  attacked,  from  the  convents 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Ulm,  the  service  of  bondage  of  monkery, 
,  and  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Church,  with  an  elo- 
quence that  might  have  drawn  a  whole  nation  after  it  They 
introduced  in  their  petition,  in  the  same  sentence,  a  request  for 
the  abolition  of  the  houses  of  the  monks,  and  of  those  of  pros- 
titution. Another  Franciscan,  Stephen  Kempe,  preached  the 
Gospel  at  Hamburg,  and,  though  alone,  set  his  ftice  like  a 
flint  against  the  hatred,  envy,  threats,  cunning,  and  violence 
of  the  priests, — enraged  to  see  the  congregation^  forsake  their 
altars,  and  flock  with  enthusiasm  to  his  preachings.* 
,  Sometimes  it  was  the  superiors  themselves  who  were  first 
won  over  to  the- Reformation.  The  Priors  at  Halberstadt,  at 
Neuenwerk,  at  Halle,  at  Sagan,  set  the  example,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  those  under  their  authority ;  at  least,  they  declared 
that  if  a  monk  felt  his  conscience  burdened  by  his  monastic 
vows,  so  far  from  insisting  on  his  remaining  in  the  convent, 
they  would  themselves  carry  him  out  on  their  shoulders.f 

In  fact,  in  all  parts  of  Grermany  might  be  seen  monks  leav- 
ing, at  the  gates  of  their  monastery,*  their  frock  and  cowl.  Of 
these,  some  had  been  expelled  by  the  violence  of  iheir  fellows, 
or  of  their  superiors ;  others,  of-  a  gentle  and  peaceable  spirit, 
could  no  longer  endure  the  continually  recurring  disputes,  in- 
sults, recriminations,  and  animosities,  which  pursued  them  from 

*  Der  tibrigen  Piediger  Feindschafil,  Neid,  Nachstellimgen,  Prv 
Ckken  und  S^hrecken.    (Seckendorf,  p.  559.) 
t  ffeckeadorf  p,  Slh    Stentid.  Script  Rec  Sika,  I.  p.'4^ 
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morning  till  night  Of  all  these,  ths  greater  numoer  were 
convinced  that  the  monastic  vows  were  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  God  and  the  Chriistian  life.  Some  had  gradually  been 
led  to  this  conviction;  others  had  reached  it  at  once  by  consi- 
dering a  single  text.  The  indolent,  heavy  ignorance  which 
generally  marked  the  mendicant  orders  communicated  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust  to  men  of  more  intelligent  minds,  who  could  no 
longer  endure  tte  society  of  such  associates.  A  Franciscan, 
^SS^&  ^is  way,  one  day  presented  himself,  box  in  hand,  at 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  in  Nuremberg.  "  Why  don't  you  get 
your  bread  by  working  with  your  own  hands  ?"  inquired  the 
blacksmith.  Thus  invited,  the  sturdy  monk,  tossing  from  him 
his  habit,  lifted  the  hammer,  and  brought  it  down  again  with 
force  upon  the  anvil.  Behold  the  useless  mendicant  trans* 
formed  into  the  industrious  workman !  The  box  and  monk's 
gown  were  sent  back  to  the  monastery.* 

It  was  not,  however,  the  monks  only,  who  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  standard  of  evangelical  truth :  a  far  greater 
number  of  priests  proclaimed  the  new  doctrine.  But  it  need- 
ed not  to  be  promulgated  by  human  orgsms ;  it  often  acted 
upon  men's  minds  and  aroused  them  from  their  deep  slumber, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  a  preacher. 

Luther's  writings  were  read  in  the  boroughs,  cities,  and 
hamlets;  even  the  village  schoolmaster  had  his  fire-side  audi- 
ence. Some  persons  in  each  locality,  impressed  with  what 
they  had  heard,  consulted  the  Bible  to  relieve  their  uncertainty, 
and  were  struck  with  the  marked  contrast  between  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Scripture  and  that  which  they  had  imbibed.  Fluc- 
tuating for  a  while  between  Romanism  and  Holy  Writ,  they 
ere  long  took  refuge  in  that  living  Word  which  had  beamed 
into  theirminds  with  such  new  and  cheering  lustre.  While 
these  changes  were  passing  in  their  minds,  an  evangelical 
preacher — he  might  be  a  priest,  or,  perhaps,  a  monk — would 
appear.  'He  speaks  with  eloquence  and  authority,!  proclaim; 
ing  that  Christ  has  fully  atoned  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and 

«  Ranke,  Deatsche  Greschichte,  iL  p.  70. 

t  Hm^  QBomTi  prmnpto,  alacriter^  eIoqaenter«    QCod)teu^>^(&^ 
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proves  from  the  sacred  Word  the  vanity  of  human  works  and 
penance.  Such  preaching  excited  terrible  opposition ;  the 
olergy,  m  numerous  instances,  aided  by  the  magistrates,  used 
every  effort  to  bring  back  those  whose  souls  were  escaping 
from  bondage.  But  there  was  in  the  new  preaching  an  ac- 
cordance with  Scripture,  and  a  secret,  but  irresistible  energy^ 
which  won  the  heart  and  subdued  the  most  rebellious.  Risk 
mg  the  loss  of  property,  and," if  needful,  the  loss  of  life  itself, 
men  deserted  the  barren  fanatical  preachers  of  the  Papacy, 
and  enrolled  themselves  under  the  Gospel  banner.*  Some- 
times the  people,  irritated  at  the  thought  how  long  they  had 
been  duped,  drove  away  the  priests;  but  more  frequently  these 
latter,  forsaken  by  their  flocks,  without  tithes  or  offerings, 
went  6ffj  with  desponding  hearts,  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  dis- 
tant places.f  Whilst  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  hierarchy 
withdrew  in  sullen  dejection,  pronouncing  maledictions  as  they 
took  leave  of  their  former  flocks, — the  people,  whom  truth 
and  liberty  filled  with  transports  of  joy,  surrounded  the  new 
preachers  with  acclamations,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  hear 
the  Word,  bore  them,  as  in  triumph,  into  the  churches  and 
pulpits.J   ' 

A  word  of  Power  from  God  himself,  was  remoulding  so 
ciety.  In  many  instances,  the  people,  or  the  principal  citi 
zens,  wrote  to  a  man  whose  faith  they  knew,  urging  him  to 
come  and  Instruct  them ;  and  he,  for  the  love  of  the  truth, 
would,  at  their  call,  at  once  kave  his  worldly  interests,  his  fii- 
mily,  friends,  and  country. §  Persecution  often  compelled  the 
fiivourers  of  the  Reformation  to  abandon  their  dwellings; 
— ^they  arrive  in  a  place  where  the  new  doctrines  have  never 
yet  been  heard  of;  they  find  there  some  hospitable  roof,  offer- 
ing shelter  to  houseless  travellers ;  there  they  speak  of  the 

•  Popolo  odibilcs  catholici  concionatores.    (CochlsBUs,  p.  52.) 

t  Ad  extremam  redact!  inopiam,  aliunde  sibi  victum  quferere  coge- 
fentur.    (Ibid.  p.  53.) 

X  Triumphantibus  noviB  priedicatotibus  qui  sequacem  populuni  vcrbo 
novi  Evangelii  sui  ducebant.     (Ibid.) 

S  Multi,  omissa  re  domestica,  in  speciem  vcfi  flvangeUi,  parehteo  et 
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Gospel,  and  read  a  few  pages  to  the  listening  townsmen,  and 
{^haps,  by  the  intercession  of  their  new  acquaintances,  obtain 
leave  to  pfeach  a  sermon  in  the  church,  immediately,  th^ 
Word  spreads  like  fir«  through  the  town,  and  no  efforts  can 
stay  its  progress.*  If  not  permitted  to  preach  in  the  church, 
the  preaching  took  place  elsewhere,  and  every  place  became  a 
temple.  At  Husum  in  Holstein,  Herman  Tast,  then  on  his 
way  from  Wittemberg,  and  to  whom  the  parochial  clergy  de- 
nied the  use  of  the  church,  preached  to  an  immense  multitude, 
under  the  shade  of  two  large  trees  adjoining  the  churchyard, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where,  seven  centuries  before,  Anschar 
had  first  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  a  Heathen  auditory.  At 
Armstadt,  Gaspard  Gittel,  an  Augustine  friar,  preached  in  the 
market-place.  At  Dantzic,  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  from 
an  eminence  outside  the  city.  At  Gosslar,  a  student  of  Wit 
temberg  opened  the  new  doctrines,  in  a  plain  planted  with 
lime-trees,  from  which  circumstance  the  evangelical  Chris- 
tians there  obtained  the  appellation  of  The  Lime-tree  Bre- 
thren. 

Whilst  the  Priests  were  exposing,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  their  sordid  avidity,  the  new  preachers,  in  addressing 
them,  said :  "  Freely  we  have  received — freely  do  we  give."t 
The  observation  oflen  dropt  by  the  new  preachers  in  the  pul- 
pit, that  Rome  had  of  old  given  to  the  nations  a  corrupted 
Gospel,  so  that  Germany  now  first  heard  the  Word  of  Christ 
m  Its  divine  and  primitive  beauty,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  ;t  and  the  grand  thought  of  the  equality  of  all  men- 
in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  elevated  the  souls 
which  had  so  long  borne  the  yoke  of  the  feudality  and  papacy 
of  the  middle  ages.^ 

Simple  Christians  were  oflen  seen  with  the  New  Testament 
in  hand,  offering  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 

•  TTW  veto  aliquos  nacti  fuissent  amicos  in  ca  civitate ....  (Coch- 
I0111,  p.  54.} 
.  t  Mira  CM  erat  liberaHtac.    (Ibid.) 

I.Eam  QfqTie  diem  nunquam  germane  prs^calam.  (CQc\A!S{QA^^,^r^ 

§  Omnat  wquakB  et  ittitrea  in  Chrirto.    (Ibid.) 
10* 
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The  Catholics^  who  adhered  to  Rome,  drew  back  in  dismay; 
for  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  was  reserved  to  the  priests  and 
monks  alone.  The  latter  being  thus  compelled  to  come  ibr* 
ward,  discussion  ensued  ;  but  the  priests  and  monks  were  soon 
overwhelmed  with  the  Scriptures  quoted  by  the  laity,  and  at 
a  loss  how  to  meet  theoL*  "  Unhappily,"  sa3rs  Cochlsus. 
"  Luther  had  persuaded  his  followers  that  their  faith  ought 
only  to  be  given  to  the  oracles  of  Holy  Writ"  Often  clam- 
ours were  heard  in  the  crowd,  denouncing  the  shameful  ignor- 
ance of  the  old  theologians,  who  had  till  then  been  regarded 
by  their  own  party  as  among  the  most  eminently  learned.! 

Men  of  the  humblest  capacity,  and  even  the  weaker  sex,  by 
the  help  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Word,  persuaded,  and 
prevailed  with  many.  Extraordinary  times  produced  extraor- 
dinary actions.  At  Ingolstadt  a  young  weaver  read  the  vfifrkn 
oT  Luther  to  a  crowded  congregation,  in  the  very  place  where 
Doctor  Eck  was  residing.  The  university  council  of  the 
same  town,  having  resolved  to  oblige  a  disciple  of  Melancthon 
to  retract, — a  woman,  named  Argula  de  Staufen,  volunteered 
to  defend  him,  and  challenged  the  doctors  to  a  public  disputa- 
tion. Women,  children,  artizans,  and  soldiers,  had  acquired 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than  learned  doctors  or  sur- 
pliced  priests. 

Christianity  was  presented  in  two-fold  array,  and  under  as- 
pects strikingly  contrasted.  Opposed  to  the  old  defenders  of 
the  hierarchy,  who  had  neglected  the  acquirement  of  the  lan- 
guages and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  (we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  themselves)  was  a  generous-minded  youth, 
most  of  them  devoted  to  study  and  the  investigation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  acquainted  with  the  literary  treasures  of  an- 
tiquity.J  Gifted  with  quickness  of  apprehension,  elevation  of 
soul,  and  intrepidity  of  heart  these  youths  soon  attained  such 

•  A  laicis  lutheranis,  plures  scripturs  locos,  quam  a  monacfaii  d 

prasbyteris.    (Ibid.  p.  54.) 
t  Reputabantur  catholici  ab  illis  ignari  Scripturarum.    (Ibid.) 
%  Totam  vero  juventutem,  eloquentie  litteris,  linguarumqiie  iliidio 

de^tam , ,  ,m partem  susm  traxit    (Cochleus.  p.  5i.) 
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poficiency  that  none  could  compete  with  them.  It  was  not 
obIj  the  vigour  of  their  faith  which  raised  them  aSore  their 
-  contemporaries,  hut  an  elegance  of  style,  a  perfume  of  antiquity, 
a  sound  philosophy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  theologians,  veteris  farina'  (as  CochlaBus  himself  terms 
(hem)  were  altogether  destitute.  So  that  on  puhlic  occasionSy 
oa  which  these  yotithful  defenders  of  the  Reformation  encoun.« 
tered  the  Romish  doctors,  their  assault  was  carried  on  with  an 
ease  and  confidence  that  embarrassed  the  dulness  of  their  ad- 
Tcrsaries,  and  exposed  them  before  all  to  deserved  contempt 

The  ancient  structure  of  the  Church  was  thus  tottering  un- 
der the  weight  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  while  the  new 
edifice  was  rising  from  its  foundations  of  faith  and  learning. 
The  elements  of  a  new  life  were  diffused  among  the  general 
body  of  the  people.  Listless  dulness  was  everywhere  sue* 
ceeded  by  an  inquiring  disposition  and  a  thirst  lor  information. 
An  active  enlightehed  and  living  faith,  took  the  place  of  super- 
stitious piety,  and  ascetic  meditations.  Works  of  true  devoted- 
ness,  superseded  mere  outward  observance  and  penances. 
The  pulpit  prevailed  over  the  mummeries  of  the  altar,  and 
the  ancient  and  supreme  authority  of  God's  word,  wa3  at 
length,  re-established  in  the  Church. 

The  art  of  printing,  that  mighty  engine,  the  discovery  of 
which  marks  the  fifteenth  century,  came  to  the  assistance  of  tho 
efibrts  we  are  now  recording  ;  and  its  weighty  missiles  were 
continually  discharged  against  the  enemy's  walls. 

The  impulse  which  the  Reformation  gave  to  popular  litera- 
ture, in  Germany,  was  prodigious.  Whilst  the  year  1518 
aaw  only  thirty-five  publications,  and  1517  but  thirty-seven, 
the  number  of  books  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity  after 
the  appearance  of  Luther's  theses.  We.  find,  in  1518,  sev- 
enty-one various  publications  recorded ;  in  1519,  one  hundred 
and  eleven;  in  1520,  two  hundred  and  eight ;  in  1521,  two 
hundred  and  eleven ;  in  1522,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven ; 
and  in  1523,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eigVil.  A.xv^  'T^Wt^ 
were  all  these  books  published  7  Almosl  mvaiVa^iV}  ^X  "^^X* 
t^Dberg.    Aod  who  was  the  author  of  tYieml    Yox  Xi^ft  xjms* 
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part,  Luther.  The  year  4522,  saw  mie  fanndred  and  ihirtj 
puhlications  from  the  pen  of  the  Reformer  alone ;  and  the 
following  year,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  ;  whilst  in  this 
latter  year,  the  total  number  of  Roman  Catholic  publications 
amounted  to  but  twenty.*  Thus,  the  literature  of  Grcrmany 
was  formed  in  the  din  of  controversy,  as  its  religion  arose  in 
the  midst  of  conflicts.  Already  it  gave  evidence  of  that  learn- 
ed, profound,  bold,  and  stirring  spirit  that  latter  times  have 
seen  in  it.  The  genius  of  the  nation  now,  for  the  fii-st  time, 
displayed  itself  without  mixture,  and  in  the  very  hour  of  its 
birth  it  received  a  baptism  of  fire  from  qhristian  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  Luther  and  his  friends  composed,  others  dissemi- 
nated far  and  wide.  Monks,  who  had  been  led  to  see  the  un- 
lawfulness of  the  monastic  obligations,  and  desirous  of  ex- 
changing a  life  of  indolence  for  one  of  activity,  but  too  ignorant 
to  be  able  themselves  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God,  traversed 
the  provinces,  and,  visiting  the  hamlets  and  cottages,  6old  the 
writings  of  Luther  and  his  friends.  Germany  was,  ere  long, 
overrun  with  these  enterprising  colporteurs,  t  Printers  and 
booksellers  eagerly  received  whatever  writings  were  directed 
to  the  defence  of  the  Reformation,  but  would  not  look  at  those 
of  the  opposite  party,  as  savouring  generally  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  J  If  any  of  these  men,  however,  ventured  to  sell  a 
book  in  favour  of  Papacy,  or  to  offer  it  for  sale  at  Frankfort, 
or  elsewhere,  he  drew  upon  himself  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  from  dealers,  publishers,  and  scholars.^  Vainly  had 
the  Emperor  and  the  reigning  princes  fulminated  severe 
edicts  against  the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  As  soon  as  an 
inquisitorial  visit  was  determined  on,  the  dealers,  (wlio  secretly 
obtained  inform^ion  of  it)  would  conceal  the  books  which  it 

--      ♦  Panzer's  Annalen   der  Deutsch  Litt.— Ranke'g  Deutsch  Gcsch. 
il  p.  79. 

t  Apostatanim,  monasteriis  relictis,  infinitus^  jam  erat  numeriM,  m 
Bpeciem  bibliopolaram.    (CochlsBUS,  p.  54.) 

t  Catholicorum,   velut  indocta  et  veteris  barbarici  trivialia  scripta, 
coDterojiebant    (Cochlieus,  p.  54.) 
S  In  puMich  mercatibua  Francofordin  et  aWVa,  ^«x«^ti\.iqs  w^^Ai&fdwsDr 
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proficieiiey  that  none  could  compete  with  them.  It  was  not 
only  the  vigour  of  their  faith  which  raised  them  aSore  their 
contemporaries,  hut  an  elegance  of  style,  a  perfume  of  antiquity, 
a  sound  philosophy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  theologians,  veteris  farina'  (as  CochlaBus  himself  terms 
them)  were  altogether  destitute.  So  that  on  puhlic  occasions^ 
on  which  these  yotithful  defenders  of  the  Reformation  encoun- 
tered the  Romish  doctors,  their  assault  was  carried  on  with  an 
ease  and  confidence  that  embarrassed  the  dulness  of  their  ad- 
versaries, and  exposed  them  before  all  to  deserved  contempt 

The  ancient  structure  of  the  Church  was  thus  tottering  un- 
der the  weight  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  while  the  new 
edifice  was  rising  from  its  foundations  of  faith  and  learning. 
The  elements  of  a  new  life  were  diffused  among  the  general 
body  of  the  people.  Listless  dulness  was  everywhere  sue* 
ceeded  by  an  inquiring  disposition  and  a  thirst  tor  information. 
An  active  enlightehed  and  living  faith,  took  the  place  of  super- 
stitious piety,  and  ascetic  meditations.  Works  of  true  devoted- 
ness,  superseded  mere  outward  observance  and  penances. 
The  pulpit  prevailed  over  the  mummeries  of  the  altar,  and 
the  ancient  and  supreme  authority  of  God's  word,  wa3  at 
length,  re-established  in  the  Church. 

The  art  of  printing*,  that  mighty  engine,  the  discovery  of 
which  marks  the  fifteenth  century,  came  to  the  assistance  of  tho 
efibrts  we  are  now  recording  ;  and  its  weighty  missiles  were 
continually  discharged  against  the  enemy's  walls. 

The  impulse  which  the  Reformation  gave  to  popular  litera- 
ture, in  Germany,  was  prodigious.  Whilst  the  year  1518 
saw  only  thirty-five  publications,  and  1517  but  thirty-seven, 
the  number  of  books  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity  after 
the  appearance  of  Luther's  theses.  We^  find,  in  1518,  sev- 
enty-one various  publications  recorded ;  in  1519,  one  hundred 
and  eleven ;  in  1520,  two  hundred  and  eight ;  in  1521,  two 
hundred  and  eleven ;  in  1522,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven ;  ' 
and  in  1523,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  And  whero 
were  all  these  books  published?  Almost  invariably  at  Wvt* 
temberg.    And  who  was  the  author  of  them)    ?ox  \!ix^  txw^A 
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spirit  to  silence ;  an  enthusiasm  communicated  itself  from  one 
to  another,  looks,  and  warm  greetings  were  exchanged,  the 
people  pressed  each  other  hy  the  hand,  and  the  friars,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  what  they  saw,  and  unahle  to  charm 
down  the  tempest,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  take  their  depar- 
ture from  Zwickau. 

In  the  Castle  of  Freyberg  resided  Duke  Henry,  btothor  of 
Duke  George;  His  wife,  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  had, 
the  preceding  year,  presented  him  with  a  son,  who  was  chris- 
tened Maurice.  Duke  Henry  united  the  bluntness  and  coarse 
manners  of  the*  soldier  to  a  passion  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  the  pursuits  of  dissipation.  He  was,  withal,  pious 
after  the  manner  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  he  had  visited 
the  Holy  Land,  and  had  also  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St  James  at  Compostella.  He  would  often  say,  "  When  I 
was  at  Compostella,  I  deposited  a  hundred  golden  florins  on 
the  altar  of  the  Saint,  and  I  said  to  him, — '  O !  St.  James,  it 
is  to  gain  your  favour  I  have  made  this  journey.  I  make  you 
a  present  of  this  money ;  but  if  those  knaves  (the  priests)  steal 
it  from  you,  I  can't  help  it ;  so  take  you  care  of  it.'  "* 

Two  friars,  (a  Franciscan  and  a  Dominican)  disciples  of 
Luther,  had  been  for  some  time  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Frey- 
berg. The  Duchess,  whSse.  piety  had  inspired  her  with  a 
horror  of  hereby,  attended  their  sermons,  and  was  all  astonish- 
ment at  discovering  that  what  she  had  been  taught  so  much  to 
dread,  was  the  gracious  word  of  a  Saviour.  Gradually,  her 
eyes  were  opened ;  and  she  found  peace  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
moment  Duke  George  learned  that  the  Gospel  was  preached- 
at  Freyberg,  he  begged  his  brother  to  resist  the  introduction 
of  such  novelties.  The  Chancellor  Stehelin  and  the  canons 
seconded  these  representations  with  their  fanatical  zeal.  A 
violent  explosion  took  place  at  the  court  of  Freyberg.  Duke 
Henry  sternly  reprimanded  and  reproached  his  wife,  and  more 
than  once  the  pious  Duchess  was  known  to  shed  tears  over  the 
cradle  of  her  babe.  By  slow  degrees,  however,  her  gentlo 
entreaties  melted  the  heart  of  her  husband.  This  man,  so 
*  Ltmt  dadfa^  Boben  nehmen  . , .  •  QSM.  v*  ^^ 
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4eni  by  nature,  softened  down.  A  sweet  harmony  was  estab- 
tished  between  them :  at  length,  they  were  enabled  to  join  m 
prayer  beside  their  infant  son.  ^  Great  and  mitold  destinies 
horered  above  that  son  *  and  from  that  cradle,  where  the  chris- 
tian mother  had  so  often  poured  out  her  sorrows,  was  to  come 
forth  one  whom  God  in  his  own  time  would  use  as  a  defender 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  intrepidity  of  Luther  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Worms.  The  Imj^erial  Decree  overawed 
the  magistrates ;  the  churches  were  all  closed;  but  a  preacher, 
taking  his  stand  on  a  rudely-constructed  pulpit,  in  a  square 
thronged  with  an  immense  multitude,  proclaimed  the  glad 
tidings  with  persuasive  earnestness.  If  the  authorities  showed 
a  disposition  to  interfere,  the  people  dispersed  in  an  instant, 
hastily  carrying  off  their  pulpit ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  offi- 
cers of  authority  passed  by,  than  they  again  erected  their  pul- 
pit in  some  more  retired  spot,  to  which  the  multitude  would 
again  flock  together,  to  hear  more  of  the  Word  of  Jesus 
Christ  This  temporary  pulpit  was  every  day  set  up  in  one 
spot  or  another,  and  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  people 
who  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the  emotions  awakened 
by  the  drama  lately  enacted  m  Worms.* 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
free  cities  of  the  empire,  all  was  commotion.  A  courageous 
evangelist,  Ibach,  preached  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
clergy,  among  whom  was  Cochlaeus,  known  by  his  writings 
and  his  opposition  to  the  Reformation,  irritated  by  the  danng 
intrusion  of  such'  a  colleague,  denounced  him  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz.  The  Council,  though  with  some  timidity, 
nevertheless  supported  him ;  but  without  avail.  The  clergy 
expelled  the  evangelical  minister,  and  obliged  him  to  quit 
Frankfort  Rome  appeared  triumphant ;  «all  seemed  lost ; 
and  private  Christians  began  to  fear  that  they  were  for  ever 
deprived  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word :  but  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  citizens  seemed  disposed  to  submit  to  the  ty 

•  So  fienen  de  *eine  Camd  machen,  die  man  von  wxeox  Oli  lASBk 
.  .  (Seek,  p,  436.) 
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raony  of  thoir  priests,  certain  nobles  suddenly  declared  ibeuk. 
selves  for  the  Grospel.  Max  of  Molnheim,  Harmut  of  Cron- 
berg,  George  of  Stockheim,  and  Emeric  of  Reifienstein, 
whose  estates  lay  near  Frankfort,  wrote  to  the  Council:-— 
"  We  are  constrained  to  make  a  stand  against  those  spiritual 
wolves."  And,  in  addressing  the  clergy,  they  said : — "  Either 
embrace  evangelical  doctrines  and  recall  Ibach,  or  we  will 
pay  no  more  tithes." 

The  common  people,  who  listened  gladly  to  the  reformed 
opinions,  emboldened  by  this  language  of  the  nobles,  showed 
symptoms  of  agitation ;  and  one  day  when  Peter  Mayer,  the 
persecutor  of  Ibach,  and  who  of  all  the  priests  was  the  most 
hostile  to  the  new  opinions,  was  on  the  point  of  preaching 
against  heretics,  a  violent  tumuh  broke  forth,  and  Mayer  in 
alarm  retreated  from  the  pulpit.  This  popular  movement 
decided  the  determination  of  the  Council.  An  ordinance  wafli 
published,  enjoining  all  ministers  to  preach  the  pure  Word  of 
God,  or  to  quit  the  town. 

The  light  which  shone  forth  from  Wittemberg,  as  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  was  thus  difusing  itself  throughout  the 
empira  In  the  west, — Berg,  Cleves,  Lippstadt,  Munster, 
Wesel,  Miltenberg,  Mentz,  Deux  Fonts,  and  Slrasburg,  heard 
the  'joyful  sound.'  In  the  south,— Hofj,  Schlesstadt,  Bam- 
berg, Eoslingen,  Hall  (in  Suabia),  Heilbiunn,  Augsburg,  Ulm, 
and  many  other  places,  welcomed  it  with  joy.  In  the  east, — 
the  Duchy  of  Liegnitz,  Prussia  -and  Pomerahia,  received  it 
with  open  arms.  In  the  north, — Brunswick,  Halberstadt, 
Gosslar,  Zell,  Friesland,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Holstein,  and 
even  Denmark,  and  other  adjacent  countries,  moved  at  the 
sounds  of  the  new  teaching. 

The  Elector  had  declared  that  he  would  give  full  liberty  to 
the  bishops  to  preach  in  his  dominions ;  but  that  he  would  not 
deliver  any  one  into  their  hands.  Accordingly,  the  evangel- 
ical preachers,  persecuted  m  other  countries,  were  soon 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Saxony.  Among  these  were — 
Ibach,  from  Frankfort,  Eberlin,  from  Ulm,  Kanadorfl)  from 
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Magdeburg,  Valentine  Mustcas.*  whom  the  canons  of  ITal- 
bcmadt  had  horribly  mutilated,  and  other  faithful  miniaors, 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  flocked  to  Wittember g,  as  to  the 
only  asylum  of  which  they  felt  secure.  Here  they  could  hold 
converse  with  the  leading  Reformers,  thereby  strengthening 
themselves  in  the  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  communicating 
the  experience  each  one  had  gained,  together  with  the  infor- 
mation he  had  acquired.  It  is  thus  that  the  waters  of  our 
rivers  return,  borne  in  the  clouds  from  the  vast  expanse  of 
ocean,  to  feed  the  glaciers  whence  they  first  descended,  to  flow 
through  the  plain. 

The  "work  which  was  at  this  time  developing  itself  nt 
Wittemberg,  composed,  as  has  been  seen,  of  various  elements, 
became  from  day  to  day  increasingly  the  work  of  that  nation, 
of  Europe,  and  of  Christendom.  The  school  which  Frederic 
had  founded,  and  into  which  Luther  had  mtroduced  the 
Word  of  Life,  was  the  centre  of  that  wide-spreading  revoliuton 
which  regenerated  the  Church ;  and  from  it  the  Reformation 
derived  a  true  and  a  living  tmity,  far  above  the  semblance  of 
unity  that  might  be  seen  in  Rome.  The  Bible  was  the 
supreme  authority  at  Wittemberg,  and  there  its  doctrines  were 
heard  on  all  sides.  This  academy,  tliough  the  most  recent 
of  all  in  its  origin,  had  acquired  a  rank  and  influence  through- 
out Christendom  which  hhherto  had  exclusively  appertained 
to  the  ancient  University  of  Paris.  The  crowds  of  students 
which  resorted  to  Wittemberg,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
brought  thither  the  report  of  the  wants  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  people,  and  in  quitting  those  walls,  become  sacred  in  their 
pstcem,  they  b<ire  with  them,  to  the  Church  and  people,  that 
Word  of  Grace,  which  is  for  the  healing  and  salvation  ol  the 
nations. 

In:  contemplating  these  happy  results,  Luther  felt  hiS 
confidence  increased.     He  had  seen- a  feeble  efllbrt  begun 

*  Alfe|uot  ministri  canonicomm  ci^piant  D.  Valentinum  MustBum 
tl  vinctam  manibnt  pedilwsqae,  injeeto  in  e)iis  ot  freno,  delerunt  |ior 
tnbet  in  in(&nottB  emtuM  ynim,  ibiqiie  in  oella  esrrnsbnb^  «qa 
Qiitiajii    pUmamaim,  But  ransti  Evan^dm,  >  8a^>      - 
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amidst  so  many  fears  and  struggles,  change  the  fiiee  o(  ihm 
christian  world ;  and  he  himself  was  astonished  at  a  result 
which  he  never  anticipated  when  he  first  entered  the  lis&i 
ftgaipst  Tetzel.  Prostrate  before  the  God  whom  he  adored, 
he  confessed  that  the  work  was  His;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the 
assurance  of  victory  which  no  power  could  prevent  "  Our 
enemies  threaten  us  with  death,"  said  he,  to  the  Chevalier 
Harmut  of  Cronberg — "if  their  wisdom  were  equal  to  their 
folly,  it  is  with  life  they  would  threaten  us.  What  an  absurd- 
ity and  insult  it  is  to  affect  to  denounce  death  against  Christ 
and  Christians,  who  are  themselves  the  conquerors  of  death!* 
It  is  as  if  I  would  seek  to  affright  a  rider  by  saddling  his 
courser,  and  helping  him  to  mount.  Do  they  not  know.that 
Christ  is  raised  from  the  dead  ?  So  far  as  they  see,  He  is  yet 
lying  in  the  grave,  nay— even  in  helL  But  we  know  that  He 
live&'*  He  was  grieved  whenever  he  thought  that  any  one 
should  look  upon  him  as  the  author  of  a  work,  of  which  the 
most  minute  details  disclosed  to  him  the  finger  of  God.  "  Some 
there  are,"  said  he,  "  who  believe  because  /  believe.  But 
theif  only  truly  believe,  who  would  continue  £iithful  even 
though  they  should  hear  (which  may  God  forbid!)  that  I  had 
denied  Christ  True  disciples  believe — ^not  in  Luther — ^bul 
in  Jesus  Christ  Even  I  myself  care  little  for  Luther.f  Lei 
him  be  counted  a  saint  or  a  cheat,  what  care  I  ?  It  is  not  hiro 
f  hat  I  preach ;  it  is  Christ  If  the  devil  can  seize  Luther,  let  him 
do  so !  But  let  Christ  abide  with  us,  and  we  shall  abide  alsa" 
Surely  it  is  idle  to  explain  such  a  principle  as  here  speaks 
out,  by  the  mere  circumstances  of  human  afiairs.  Men  of 
letters  rnight  sharpen  their  wits,  and  shoot  their  poisoned  ar- 
«*ows  against  pope  and  friars — the  gathering  cry  for  freedom, 
v'hich  Germany  had  so  often  sent  forth  against  Italian  tyranny, 
•night  again  echo  in  the  castles  and  provinces ; — ^thc  people 
tnight  again  delight  in  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Wittemberg 
nightingale^  heralding  the  spring  that  was  everywhere  burst 

*  Hsrren  und  Siegmonner  des  Todes.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  164.) 
f  Ick  kcnna  anch  trlbtt  Bicht  den  Luther.    (Ibid.) 
/  m/iemltergt^  Na^OkgcA,  poca  of  Kane  StichSk  lG33w 
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lag  forth  ; — ^bul  it  was  no  change  in  mere  outward  circum 
stances,  like  such  as  is  the  efiect  of^a  craving  for  earthly 
lioerty,  that  was  then  accomplishing.  Those  who  assert  that 
the  Reformation  was  hrought  about  by  bribing  the  reigning 
princes  with  the  prospect  of  convent  treasure, — the  clergy, 
with  the  licence  of  marriage,-— or  the  people  with  the  boon 
of  freedom,  are  strangely  mistaken  in  its  nature.  Doubtless, 
a  profitable  use  of  resources  whioh  hitherto  had  maintained 
the  monks  in  idleness, — doubtless,  marriage  and  liberty,  God's 
gifts,  might  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, — ^but 
the  moving  power  was  not  in  these  things.  An  interior  revo- 
lution was  goiag  on  in  the  deep  privacy  of  men's  hearts : 
Christians  were  again  learning  to  love  and  to  forgive,  to  pray, 
to  sufier  affliction,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  sake  of  thai 
Tmth  which  yet  held  out  no  prospect  of  rest  on  this  side 
heayea  1  The  Church  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  Christian- 
ity was  bursting  the  shroud  in  which  it  had  so  long  been 
veiled,  and  resuming  its  place  in  a  world  which  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  its  former  power.  He  who  made  the  earth,  now 
*  turned  his  hand,'  and  the  Gospel, — emerging  from  eclipse, — 
went  forward,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  efibrts  of  priests 
and  o[  kings, — like  the  Ocean,  which,  when  the  hand  of  God 
presses  on  its  bosom,  rises  in  Aiajestic  calmness  along  its 
shores^  so  that  no  power  of  man  is  able  to  resist  its  movement 
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The  Reformation,  which  had  taken  its  rise  in  a  few  piona 
hearts,  had  worked  its  way  into  the  public  worship  and  the 
private  life  of  the  Church ;  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  would, 
as  it  advanced,  penetrate  into  civil  relationships.  Its  progfress 
was  constantly,  from  within, — outward.  We  are  about  to 
contemplate  this  great  change  taking  possession'of  the  political 
life  of  nations. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  eight  centuries,  Europe  had  formed 
one  vast  sacerdotal  state.  Its  emperors  and  kings  had  been 
under  the  patronage  of  its  popes.  If  France  and  Germany 
had  aflbrded  examples  of  energetic  resistance  to  audacious 
pretensions,  still,  Rome,  in  the  result,  had  prevailed,  and  the 
world  had  seen  temporal  princes,  consenting  to  act  «s  ezeca« 
tioners  of  her  terrible  sentences,  contend  in  defence  of  hcT 
power  against  private  Christians  living  under  their  rule,  and 
shed,  in  her  cause,  the  blood  of  the  childreii  of  their  people. 

No  infringement  of  this  vast  ecclesiastical  polity  but  must 
affect,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  established  political  rela- 
tions. 

Two  leading  desires  then  agitated  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
mans. On  one  hand,  the  people  aspired  afler  a  revival  of  the 
&ith :  on  the  other  they  demanded  a  national  government 
wherein  the  German  states  might  be  represented,  and  which 
should  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Imperial  power.* 

•  Pfeffd  Dioil  pabL  da  FAIleiiiagne.  590.— Robenton,  Charlei  V 
ndMfk  Ui,'   ffinJrs^  Oeutsche  Oessn. 
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The  Elector  iF'rederic  had  urged  this  demand  at  tho  time 
jf  the  election  of  Maximilian's  successor,  and  the  youthful 
Charles  had  consented.  A  national  government  had,  in  con- 
£ec|uonce,  been  chosen,  consisting  of  the  Imperial  chief  and 
lepresentatives  of  the  various  electors  and  circles. 

Thus  while  Luther  was  reforming  the  Church,  Frederic 
was  engaged  in  reforming  the  State. 

But  when,  simultaneously  with  a  change  in  religion,  im- 
portant modifications  of  political  relationships  were  introduced 
by  the  authorities,  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  the  common* 
aky  would  exhibit  a  disposition  to  revolt, — thereby  bringing 
into  jeopardy  the  Reformation  both  of  Church  and  of  State. 

This  violent  and  fanatical  irruption  of  the  people,  under 
certain  chosen  leaders,  unavoidable  where  society  is  in  a  state 
of  crisis, — did  not  foil  to  happen  in  the  times  we  are  recordings 

Other  circumstances  there  were  which  tended  to  these  dis- 
orders. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  had  combined  against  the  Re- 
formation, and  it  might  appear  to  be  doomed  to  fall  beneath 
the  strokes  of  such  powerful  enemies.  Policy— interest — 
ambition  obliged  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  to  extirpate  it  Bat 
such  motives  are  feeble  defences  against  the  power  of  Truth. 
A  devoted  assertion  of  a  cause  deemed  sacred  can  be  con- 
quered only  by  a  like  devotedness  opposed  to  it.  But  the 
Romans,  quick  to  caleh  Leo's  enthusiasm  for  a  sonnet  or  a 
musical  composition,  had  no  pulse  to  beat  response  to^the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ :  or,  if  at  times  some  graver  thoughts 
would  intervene,  instead  of  their  being  such  as  might  purify 
their  hearts,  and  imbue  them  with  the  Christianity  of  the 
apostles,  they  turned  upon  alliances,  or  conquests,  or  treaties 
that  added  new  provinces  to  the  Papal  states ;  and  Rome, 
with  cold  disdain,  left  to  the  Reformation  to  awaken  on  all 
sidea  a  religious  enthusiasm,  and  to  go  forward  in  triumphant 
progress  to  new  victories.  The  foe  that  she  had  sworn  to 
crush,  in  the  church  of  Worms,  was  before  her  in  the  confi- 
dence of  courage  and  strength.  The  contest  must  be  sharp : 
blood  must  flow. 

II* 
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Nevertheless  some  of  the  dangers-that  threatened  the  R^r 
mation  seemed,  just  then,  to  be  less  pressing.  The  youthful 
Charles,  standing  one  day,  a  little  before  the  publication  of* 
the  edict  of  Worms,  in  a  window  of  his  palace  in  conversation 
with  his  confessor,  had,  it  is  true,  said  with  emphasis,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  "  I  swear  that  I  will  hang  up  before 
this  window  the  first  man  who,  after  the  publication  of  my 
edict,  shall  declare  himself  a  Lutheran."*  But  it  was  not 
long  before  his  zeal  cooled.  His  plan  for  restoring  the  an- 
cient glory  of  the  empire,  or,  in  other  words,  enlarging  his 
own  dominions,  was  coldly  received  ;t  and  taking  umbrage 
with  his  German  subjects,  he  passed  the  Rhine,  and  retired  to 
the  Low  Countries,  availing  himself  of  his  sojourn  there,  to 
afford  the  friars  some  gratifications  that  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  give  them  in  the  empire.  At  Ghent,  Luther's  writings 
were  burned  by  the  public  executioner  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity. More  than  fifty  thousand  spectators  attended  this  auto- 
da-fe,  and  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  himself  marked  his 
approval  of  the  proceedings.^ 

Just  at  this  time,  Francis  the  First,  who  eagerly  sought  a 
pretext  for  attacking  his  rival,  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
Under  pretence  of  re-establishing  in  their  patrimony  the  chil- 
dren of  John  of  Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  he  had  commenced 
a  bloody  contest,  destined  to  last  all  his  life : — sending  an  army 
to  invade  that  kingdom,  under  commjEind  of  Lesparra,  who 
rapidly  pushed  his  victorious  advance  to  the  gates  of  Pam- 
peluna. 

On  the  walls  of  this  fortress  was  to  be  enkindled  an  enthu- 
siasm which,  in  after  years,  should  withstand  the  aggressive 
enthusiasm  of  the  Reformer,  and  breaihc  through  the  Papal 

*  Sancte  juro. ....  eum  ex  hac  fenestrftmoo  juasa  suspeniiiiii  iri 
rPallavicini,  L  p.  130.) 

t  Essendo  tornato  dalla  Dieta  che  sua  Maesta  haveva  fatU  in 
Wormatia,  escluso  d'ogni  conclusion  buona  d'ajuti  e  di  favori  che  m 
fassi  proix>sto  d'ottenere  in  essa.  (Instruttione  al  card.  Farnese.  Manu- 
script  of  the  Bibl.  Corsini,  published  by  Ranke.) 

I  Ipso  Cssara,  4ve  subridenti,  spectaculo  plaustt  (Pallavicuii,  1. 
9.  130.) 
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tyslem  a  new  energy  of  derotedneas  and  eontioL  Pampeluna 
was  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  rival  to  the  Wittemberg  monk. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the 
Christian  world,  still  survived  in  Spain.  The  wars  with  the 
Moors,  recently  terminated  in'  that  Peninsula,  but  continually 
recurring  in  Africa — and  distant  and  adventurous  expeditions 
beyond  «8ea,  kept  alive  m  the  Castilian  youth  the  enthusiastic 
and  ample  valour  of  which  Amadis  had  been  the  ideal  ex- 
hibition. 

Among  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna  was  a  young  man  named 
Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  the  youngest  of  a  &mily  of 
thirteen.  Recalde  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
dinand ^he  Catholic.  Remarkable  for  a  fine  person,*  and 
expert  in  the  use  of  sword  and  lance,  he  was  ardently  am- 
bitions of  chivalrous  renown.  Clothed  in  dazzling  armour, 
and  mounted  on  a  prancing  steed,  he  took  delight  in  exposing 
himself  to  the  glittering  dangers  of  the  tournament,!  engaging 
in  hazardous  enterprizes,  taking  part  in  the  impassioned  strug- 
gles of  opposing  factions,!  and  manifesting  as  much  devotion 
10  St  Peter  as  to  his  lady-love.  Such  was  the  life  led  by  the 
young  knight. 

The  governor  of  Navarre,  having  gone  into  Spain  to  ob- 
tain succours,  had  left  to  Inigo  and  a  few  nobles  the  charge  of 
defending  Pampeluna  These  latter,  learning  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  French  troops,  decided  on  retiring.  Inigo  en- 
Created  them  to  stand  firm  and  resist  Lesparra ;  but,  not  being 
able  to  prevail  on  them,  he  indignantly  reproached  them  witii 
their  cowardice  and  perfidy,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
citadel,  resolved  to  defend  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.^ 

When  the  Franch,  who  had  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
in  Pampeluna,  proposed  to  the  conmiandant  of  the  fortress  to 

*  Cam  enet  in  corporU  omatA  el^antissunas.  (Maflei,  Vita  hayolm, 
1586,  p.  3.) 

t  Eqaorumqne  et  annorum  usil  pnecelleret    (Ibid.) 

t  Partim  in  &ctionum  rizaniaique  periculis,  partim  in  amatoria 
Tetania . . .  tempus  consumeret.  (Maffei,  Vita  Loyole,  1586,  p.  3.) 

f  Ardentibus  ocaliSi  detestatos  ignaviam  perfidiamqne  epectantSmi 
smnlhni^  in  aieem  loliui  introit.    (Ibid.  p.  6.) 


-  eapittitalo,  "  Let  U8  endure  evetylhing ,"•  boldly  eirclaimed 
Inigo,  "ralber  than  surrender!"  On  ihis  the  French  bi'gnii 
to  batter  the  u'ulls  with  their  formidable  artillery,  and  in  a 
short  tirtie  they  attempted  to  storm  it.  The  bmrery  and  ex- 
hortations of  Inigogiive  fresh  courage  to  the  Spaniards  ;  the3f 
drove  bock  the  assailants  by  their  arrows,  swords,  or  halberds 
Inigo  led  them  on.  Taking  his  stand  on  the  *aimparts,  with 
eyes  flaming  with  rage,  the  young  knight  brandished  his 
sword,  and  felled  the  assailants  to  the  earth.  Suddenly  a  bail 
fitruok  the  wall,  just  where  he  stood;  a  stone  shivered  from 
the  ramparts,  wounded  the  knight  severely  in  the  right  leg, 
at  the  same  moment  as  the  ball,  rebounding  from  the  violence 
of  the  shock,  broke  his  left  Inigo  fell  senseless: t  The  gar> 
Tfson  imniediately  surrendered;  and  the  French,  admiring 
the  courage  of  their  youthful  adversary,  bore  Kim  in  a  litter 
to  his  relatives  in  the  castle  of  Loyola.  In  this  lordly  man- 
sion, from  whk^h  his  name  was  afterwards  derived,  Inigo  had 
been  born  of  one  of  the  nK>st  illustrious  fiimiiies  of  that  country, 
eight  years  after  the  birth  of  Luther. 

A  painful  operation  became  necessary.  In  the  most  Ai*ute 
suffering,  Inigo  firmly  clenchecj  his  hands  but  uttered  no  corn- 
plaint  t 

Constrained  to  a  repose  which  he  could  il!  endure;  he  f'^und 
it^  needful  to  employ,  in  some  way,  his  ardent  imagination. 
In  the  absence  of  the  romances  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  devour,  they  gave  him  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Ftcres 
Sanctorum.  The  reading  of  these  work^  in  his  slate  of 
solitude  and  sickness,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  upon 
his  mind.  The  stirring  life  of  tournaments  and  battles,  \vn:*3b 
bad  occupied  his  youth,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  beside 
seemed  as  if  receding  and  fading  from  view,  while  a  career 
of  brighter  gh>ry  appeared  to  open  before  him.  The  humble 
labours  of  the  saints,  and  their  heroic  pniience  were,  nil  of  a 

♦  Tarn  acri  nc  vohcmcntf  orattone  commililonibus  dis^uastt.     (I^Iaf 
VitaLoyote,  ISPrt,  p.  (i.) 
i  Ut  e  vestigio  semianimis  alicnata  mcnte  coirucril.    (lim).  p.  7.> 
}  Nnlhira  alioJ  indicium  dedit  dolorig,  nisi  at  coactus  in  pognooi 
^  ^HlltM  valde  constringeret    (lUd.  p.  8.) 
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sodden,  Kcn  to  be  fiir  more  worthy  of  praise  than  all  the  high 
deeds  of  chivalry.  Stretched  upon  his  couch,  and  still  under 
the  effects  of  fever,  he  indulged  in  the  most  conflicting 
thoughts.  The  world  he  was  planning  to  renounce,  and  ihat 
life  of  holy  mortification  which  he  contemplated,  both.app(^r- 
cd  before  him—- the  one  soliciting  by  its  pleasures,  the  othei 
by  its  severities; — and  fearful  was  the  struggle  in  his  cor- 
science  between  these  two  opposing  worlds.  ^  What,"  thought 
he,  « if  I  were  to  act  like  St  Francis  or  St  Dominic?"*  But 
the  recollection  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  love 
recurred  to  his  mind.  '<  She  is  neither  countess  nor  duchess," 
said  he  to  himself,  with  a  kind  of  simple  vanity,  "  she  is  mtLch 
more  than  either."!  But  thoughts  like  these  \vere  sure  to  fill 
him  with  distress  and  impatience,  while  the  idea  of  imitating 
the  example  of  the  saints  caused  his  heart  to  overflow  with 
peace  and  joy. 

From  this  period  his  resolution  was  taken.  Scarcely  had 
he  risen  from  his  sick-bed,  when  he  decided  to  retire  from  the 
world.  ^  As  Luther  had  done,  he  once  more  invited  to  a 
repast  his  companions  in  arms ;  and  then,  without  divulging 
his  deiign,  set  out,  unattended,^  for  the  lonely  cells  excavated 
by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  of 
Montserrat  Impelled,  not  by  the  sense  of  his  sin,  or  of  his 
need  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  by  the  wish  to  become  "  knight 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  to  be  renowned  for  mortifications 
and  works,  after  the  example*  of  the  army  of  saints, — he 
confessed  for  three  successive  days,  gave  away  his  costly 
attire  to  a  mendicant,^  clothed  himself  in  sackcloth,  and  girded 
himself  with*a  rope.  Then,  calling  to  mind  the  armed  vigil 
of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  he  suspended  his  sword  at  the  shrine  of 
Mary,  passed  the  night  in  watching,  in  his  new  and  strange 

«  Gluid  n  ego  h«c  agerem  quod  fecit  b.  Franciscus,  quid  ei  hoc  quod 
b.  Dominicus  1    (Acta  Sanctorum,  vii.  p.  634.) 

i  Non  vtL  condetsa,  ni  duquessa,  mas  era  su  estado  mas  alto  . .  (lb.) 

;  Iln  duoe  aniicisque  ita  salutatis,  at  arcana  consiliorum  suorum  quam 
accuratissime  tes^eret.    (Maf.  p.  16.) 

I  Pretion  veitiinenta  quibua  eraft  ornatai,  pannoM  cuidam  largitus 
•■000  MM  alucer  indojt  ic  fiinc  prmcau^    (llnd.  ^  V|J) 
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co0tunif! ;  and  sometimes  on  his  knees,  and  then  standing,  but 
ever  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  with  his  pilgrim's  staff  in  hand, 
went  through  ail  the  devout  practices  of  which  the  illustrious 
Amadis  had  set  the  example.  '<  Thus,"  remarks  the  Jesuit, 
Mafleiy.one  of  the  biographers  of  the  saint,  ''while  Satan  was 
stirring  up  Martin  Luther  to  rebellion  against  all  laws,  divine 
and  human,  and  whilst  that  heretic  stood  up  at  Worms, 
declaring  impious  war  against  the  Apostolic  See,  Christ,  by 
his  heavenly  providence,  called  forth  this  new  champion,  and 
binding  him  by  after  vows  to  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontifl^ 
opposed  him  to  the  licentiousness  and  fury  of  heretical  per- 
Tersity."* 

Loyola,  who  was  still  lame  in  one  of  his  legs,  journejred 
slowly  by  circuitous  and  secluded  paths  till  he  arrived  at 
Manresa.  There  he  entered  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  resolv- 
*  ing  in  this  retired  spot  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  rigid 
penances.  Like  Luther,  he  daily  went  from  door  to  door  beg- 
ging his  bread,  t  Seven  hours  he  was  on  his  knees,  and 
thrice  every  day  did  he  flagellate  himself  Again  at  midnight 
he  was  accustomed  to  rise  and  pray.  He  allowed  his  hair 
and  nails  to  grow ;  and  it  would  have  been  hard,  indeed,  to 
recognise  in  the  pale  and  lank  visage  of  the  monk  of  Manresa, 
the  young  and  brilliant  knight  of  Pampeluna. 

Yet  the  moment  had  arrived  when  the  ideas  of  leligion, 
which  hitherto  had  been  to  Inigo  little  more  than  a  form  of 
chivalric  devotion,  were  to  reveal  themselves  fo  him  as  having 
an  importance,  and  exercising  a  power  of  which,  till  then,  he 
had  been  entirely  unconscious.     Suddenly,  without  any  thing 
that  might  give  intimation  of  an  approachmg  change  of  feel- 
ing, the  joy  he  had  experienced  left  him.}     In  vain  did  he 
have  recourse  to  prayer  and  chaunting  psalms ;  he  could  not 
rest§    His  imagination  ceased  to  present  nothing  but  pleasing 
♦  Furori  ac  libidini  hsreticae  pra^tatis  opponeret    (Ma£  p.  21.) 
t  Victum  osteatim  precibus,  infimisemendicare  quotiflio.    (lb.  p.  23.) 
I  Tunc  lubito  miUa  pnecedente  significatione  pronms  exui  nudarique 
se  omni  gaudio  aentiret.    (Ibid.  p.  27.) 

§  Nee  jam  in  preeibus,  neque  in  pstlmi* uIlanufaiTeiiiret  d«* 

lectattoncm  aut  requiem.    (IbU.) 
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'jHote'oiii,— -he  was  alone  toilk  his  conscience  He  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  a  state  of  feeling  so  new  to  him ;  and 
he  shuddered  as  he  asked  whether  God  could  still  be  against 
him,  after  dl  the  sacrifices  he  had  made.  Day  and  night, 
gloomy  terrors  disturbed  him, — bitter  were  the  tears  he  shed, 
and  urgent  was  bis  cry  for  that  peace  which  he  had  lost-^but 
aJl  in  vain  *  He  again  ran  over  the  long  confession  he  hod 
made  at  Montserrat  "  Possibly  "  thought  he,  "  I  may  have 
forgotten  something."  But  that  confession  did  but  aggravate 
his  distress  of  heart,  for  it  revived  the  thought  of  former 
transgressions.  He  wandered  about,  melancholy  and  dejected, 
his  conscience  accusing  him  of  having,  all  his  life,  done 
nought  but  heap  sin  upon  sm,  and  the  wretched  man — a  prey 
to  overwhelming  terrors — filled  the  cloisters  with  the  sound 
of  his  sighs. 

Strange  thoughts,  at  this  crisis,  found  access  to  his  heart 
Obtaining  no  relief  in  the  confessional,  and  the  various  ordi- 
nanclBS  of  the  Church,t  h»  began,  as  Luther  had  done,  to 
doubt  their  efficacy.  But,  instead  of  turning  from  man's 
works,  and  seeking  to  the  finished  work  of  pbrist, — ^he  coxv- 
sidered  whether  he  should  not  once  more  plunge  into  the  vani 
ties  of  the  age.  His  soul  panted  eagerly  for  that  world  that 
he  had  solemnly  renounced  ]X  but  instantly  he  recoiled,  awe 
struck. 

And  was  there,  at  this  moment,  any  difference  between  the 
monk  of  Manresa  and  the  monk  of  Erfurth?  Doubtless,  in 
secondary  points ;  but  their  condition  of  soul  was  alike.  Both 
were  deeply  sensible  of  their  sins ;  both  sought  peace  with 
Grod,  and  desired  to  have  the  assurance  of  it  in  their  hearts. 
If  another  Staupitz,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  had  presenled 
himself  at  the  convent  of  Manresa,  perhaps  Inigo  might  have 
been  known  to^  us  as  the  Luther  of  the  Peninsula.  These  two 
lemarkable  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  founders  of  two 

•  Vank  agitari  terroribut,  diet  noctcsque  fletibos  jungere.  (Maf. 
f.28.) 

t  Ut  nulla  jam  res  mitigare  dolorem  posse  videretur.    (Ibid.  p.  39.) 
.  t  Et  sscali  commodif  repetendU  magno  quodam  impetu  eo|^taveril 
(ibid.  p.  30.) 


epposifij^  spiritoal  empires,  which,  for  three  centuries,  bavie 
worred  one  against  the  other,  were,  at  this  period,  brothers; 
and,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  throim  together,  Luther  and 
Loyola  wou^d  have  rushed  liito  each  other's  embrace,  and 
mingled  loeir  tears  and  thei?  prayers. 

But,  from  this  moment,  the  two  monks  were  to  take  oppo- 
site courses. 

Iniffo,  instead  of  regarding  his  remorse  as  sent  to  urge  him 
lo  the  foot  of  the  cross,  deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that 
his  in\Vard  compunctions  were  not  from  Qod,  but  the  mere 
suggestions  of  the  devil ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  think  any 
longer  of  his  sins,  bat  to  obliterate  them  for  ever  from  his  me- 
mory!* Luther  looked  to  Christ — Loyola  did  but  turn  in- 
ward on  himself 

It  was  not  long  before  visionary  attestations  came  in  con  fir- ' 
mation  of  Inigo's  self-imposed  convictions.  His  otvn  resoliv 
tions  had  been  to  him  in  place  of  the  Lord's  grace,  and  he  had 
suflfered  the  imaginations  of  his  own  heart  to  take  th&  place 
of  God's  word.  He  had  counted  the  voice  of  God,  speakmg 
to  him  in  his  conscience,  as  the  voice  of  the  devil ;  and  hence, 
we  see  him,  in  the  remainder  of  his  history,  the  dupe  of  delu- 
sions of  the  power  of  darkili?ss. 

One  day,  Loyola  chunced  to  meet  an  old  woman ;  as  Lu- 
ther, whon  his  soul  was  under  trial  and  exercise,  had  received 
a  visit  from  an  old  man.  But  the  Spanish  crone,  instead  of 
testifying  of  Remission  of  Sins  to  the  penitent  of  Manresa, 
predi(*ied  certain  appearances  of  Jesus.  This  was  the  sort  of 
Christianity  to  which  Loyola,  like  the  prophets  of  Zwickau, 
had  recourse.  Inigo  did  not  seek  truth  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  invented  in  their  place  certain  direct  communications 
from  the  world  of  spirits.  He  soon  passed  his  whole  time 
absorbed  in  extacy  and  abstraction. 

Once,  when  on  his  way  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  outsiJe 
the  city,  he  followed,  lost  in  thought,  the  course  of  the  Llobre- 
gat,  and  stopped,  for  a  moment,  to  seat  himself  on  its  bank. 

•  Sine  uUa  dulutalione  constitnit  preterits  "fits  labes  perpetus 
oblivione  contercre.    (Ma£  p.  31.) 
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He  fixed  his  eyes  on  |he  river  which  rolled  its  deep  waters  in 
silence  before  him.  He  soon  lost  all  consciousness  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  Of  a  sudden,  he  fell  into  an  extacy.  Things 
were  revealed  to  his  sight,  such  as  ordinary  men  comprehf  nd 
only  after  much  reading  and  long  watching,  and  study  *  He 
rose  from  his  seat.  As  he  stood  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  he 
seemed  to  himself  a  new  man.  He  proceeded  to  throw  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix  erected  near  the  spot,  de- 
cided to  devote  his  life  in  service  to  that  cause,  the  mysteries 
of  which  hud  just  been  revealed  to  his  soul. 

From  this  time,  his  visions  were  more  frequent.  Sittmg 
one  day  on  the  steps  of  St.  Dommic,  at  Manresa,  singmg 
hymns  to  the  Virgin,  his  thoughts  were  all  of  a  sudden  ar- 
rested, and,  wrapt  in  extacy  of  motionless  abstraction,  while 
the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinityf  was  revealed  before  his 
vision,  under  symbols  of  glory  and  magnificence.  His  tears 
flowed — his  bosom  heaved  with  sobs  of  emotion,  and  all  that 
day  he  never  ceased  speaking  of  that  mefflible  vision. 

Such  repeated  apparitions  had  overcome  and  dissipated  oil 
his  doubts.  ^  He  believed,  not  as  Luther,  because  the  thmgs 
of  Faith  were  written  in  the  Word  of  God, — but  because  of 
the  visions  he  himself  had  had.  "  Even  though  no  Bible  had 
existed,"t  say  his  apologists,  "even  though  those  mysteries 
should  never  have  been  revealed  in  Scripture,  he  would  have 
believed  them,  for  G  )d  had  disclosed  Himself  to  him."^  Lu- 
ther, become  a  doctor  of  divinity,  had  pledged  his  oath  to  the 
sacred  Scriptures— rand'the  alone  infallible  rule  of  God*s  word 
was  become  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation 
Loyola,  at  the  lime  we  are  recording,  bound  himself  to  dreams, 
and  apparitions; — and  visionary  delusions  became  the  mov- 
ing principles  of  his  life,  and  the  grounds  of  his  confidence 

Luiher's  sojourn  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  and  that  of 
I-ioyola  at  Manresa  explain  to  us  the  principle  of  the  Refer 

^  Q.U8  vix  demum    solent    homines    intelligentia   comprelicndere. 
(Maf.  p.  aa.) 
t  En  tiaras  de  treft  tcclas.    - 

I  Clufxl  et«  nulla  scripjlura,  myiteria  illa  6ild  doceret.  (Acta  Sanoi  ) 
I  QLvm  Deo  attn  aperiente  cognoverat.    (Ma£  p.  34.) 
▼OL.  III.  12 
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matkm,  and  the  character  of  modem  Popery.  We  will  nol 
follow, — ^in  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  repaired  oa 
leaving  the  convent, — the  monk  who  was  to  he  a  means  of 
re-animating  the  expiring  power  of  Rome.  We  shaU  meet 
with  him  again  in  the  further  progress  of  this  history. 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Spain,  Rome  herself 
appeared  to  wear  a  graver  aspect  The  great  patron  of  music, 
hunting,  and  feasting  was  removed  from  the  throne  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  succeeded  hy  a  pious  and  grave  monk. 

Leo  X  had  heen  greatlji^  pleased  hy  the  intelhgence  of  the 
edict  of  Worms,  and  of  Luther's  captivity;  and  in  sign  of  his 
triumph  had  caused  the  Reformer  to  be  publicly  burnt  in 
effigy,  together  with  his  writings. •  It  was  the  second  or 
third  time  that  the  Papacy  had  indulged  itself  in  this  harmless 
satisfaction.  At  the  same  time,  Leo,  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
the  Emperor,  united  his  army  with  the  Imperial  forces.  The 
French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Milan ;  and  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici,  cousin  to  the  Pope, 
made  a  public  entry  into  the  latter  city.  The  Pope  appeared 
on  the  point  of  attaining  the  summit  of  human  greatness. 

The  winter  of  the  year  1521  was  just  commencing.  It  was 
customary  with  Leo  X.  to  spend  the  autumn  in  the  country. 
At  that  season,  he  would  leave  Rome  without  surplice,  and 
also,  what,  remarks  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  a  yet 
greater  impropriety,  wearing  boots !  At  Viterbo,  he  would 
amuse  himself  with  hawking;  at  Corneto,  he  hunted;  the 
lake  of  Bolsenn  afforded  him  the  pleasures  of  fishing.  Leav- 
ing these,  he  would  pass  some  time  at  his  &vourite  residence, 
Ma*  liana,  in  a  round  of  festivities.  Musicians,  improvisatori, 
ind  other  Roman  artists,  whose  talents  might  add  to  the  charms 
of  this  delightful  villa,  there  gathered  round  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  He  was  residing  there,  when  news  was  brought  him 
of  the  taking  of  Milan.  A  tumult  of  joy  ensued  in  the  town. 
The  courtiers  and  officers  cduld  not  contain  their  exultation  \ 

*  Combori  jnnit  alteram  vultua  in  ejus  ftatua,  alteram  animi  ijus  in 
Obris.    (PaUavidsi,  I  p.  13a) 
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the  Swin  discharged  their  carbines,  and  Leo  incAUtiously 
passed  the  night  in  walking  backward  and  forward  :'u  his 
chamber,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  rejoicings  of 
the  peopa  He  returned  to  Rome,  exhausted  in  body,  and 
in  the  intoxication  of  success.  Scarcely  had  he  re-entered  the 
Vatican,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  "  Pray  for  me," 
fi<iid  he  to  his  attendants.  He  had  not  even  time  to  receive  tno 
last  mcraments,  and  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven — ^in  a  moment  of  victory,  and  amid  the  sounds  of 
public  joy. 

The  crowd  that  followed  the  hearse  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff gave  utterance  to  curses.  They  could  not  pardon  his 
having  died  without  the  sacraments, — cleaving  behind  him  the 
debts  incurred  by  his  vast  expenditure  '<  Thou  didst  win  the 
pontificate  like  a  fox — heldst  it  like  a  lion — and  hast  left  it 
like  a  dog,"  said  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  mourning  with  which  Rome  honoured  the 
Pope  who  excommunicated  the  Reformation ;  and  one  whose 
name  yet  serves  to  designate  a  remarkable  period  in  history. 

Meanwhile  a  feeble  reaction  against  the  temper  of  Leo  and- 
of  Rome  was  already  beginning  in  Rome  itself.  A  few  men 
of  piety  had  opened  a  place  of  prayer  in  order  to  mutual  edifi- 
cation,— not  far  from  the  spot  in  which  tradition  reports  the 
first  Christians  of  Rome  to  have  held  their  meetings.*  Con* 
tarini,  who  had  been  present  on  Luther's  appearance  at 
Worms,  took  the  lead  in  these  little  meetings.  Thus,  almost  < 
at  the  same  time  as  at  Wittemberg,  a  kind  of  movement  to- 
ward a  reformation  manifested  itself  at  Rome.  Truly  has  it 
been  remarked,  that  wherever  there  are  the  seeds  of  *  love  to 
God,'-  there  are  also  the  germs  of  reformation.  But  these 
well-meant  efiforts  were  soon  to  come  to  nothing. 

In  other  times,  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Leo  X  would 
surely  have  fallen  upon  a  Gregory  VH.  or  an  Innocent  III, 
if  men  like  them  had  beenlo  be  found ;  but  now  the  Imperial 

*  Si  unirono  in  un  oratorio,  chiamato  del  dhrino  amore,  drea 
ii  kva    rCaraociolo  Vita  da  Paolo  IV.  MSC.  Ranke.) 
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tnterest  was  aironger  than  that  of  the  Church,  and  Charleay. 
required  a  Pope  who  should  be  devoted  to  his  interests. 

The  Crrdinal  de  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VIL,  seeing 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  the  tiara,  exclaimed  aloud 
— ^  Choose  the  Cardinal  Tortosa,  an  old  man  whom  every 
one  regards  as  a  saint."  The  result  was,  that  this  prelate^ 
who  ^vas  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  of  humble  birth,  was  actu- 
ally chosen,  and  reigned  under  the  name  of  Adrian  VI.  lie 
had  bet^n  professor  at  Louvffin,and  afterwards  tutor  to  Charloa 
In  1517,  through  the  Emperor's  influence,  he  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  Roman  purple.  Cardinal  de  Vio  supported 
his  nomination.  **  Adrian,"  said  he,  "  was  very  useful  in  per* 
snading  the  doctors  of  Louvain  Ito  put  forth  their  condemna- 
tion of  Luther."*  The  conclave,  tired  out  and  taken  by  sur- 
prise, nominated  the  uhramontane  Cardinal.  "But  soon 
coming  to  their  senses,"  observes  an  old  chronicler,  ^  they 
were  ready  to  die  with  fear  of  the  consequences."  The  thought 
that  the  native  of  the  Netherlands  might  not  accept  of  the 
tiara,  brought  them  temporary  relief;  but  it  was  soon  dissi- 
pated. Pasquin  represented  the  elect  Pontiff  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  Cardinals  as  boys  under  the 
discipline  of  the  rod.  The  irritation  of  the  populace  was  such 
that  the  members  of  the  conclave  thought  themselves  fortunate 
to  escape  being  thrown  into  the  river.f  In  Holland,  it  was  a 
subject  of  general  rejoicing  that  they  had  given  a  head  to  the 
Church.  Inscribed  on  banners,  suspended  from  the  houses, 
were  the  words,  "  Utrecht  planted — Louvain  watered — the 
Emperor  gave  the  increase."  One  added  underneath,  the 
words, — "  and  God  had  nothing  to  do  \1rith  it !" 

Notwithstanding  the  dlssatisfactign  which  was  at  first  mani- 
fested by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  Adrian  VI.  repaired  thither 
in  August,  1522,  and  was  well  received.  It  was  whispered 
from  one  to  another  that  he  had  five  thousand  benefices  in  his 
gifi,-and  each  reckoned  on  some  advantage  to  himself     For 

«  Doctorm  Lovanienses  accepiite  consilium  a  tam  conspiciio  alumna 
(Pallavicini,  p.  136.) 
t  Sksidan.Hiitd0UR«£i  p.  194. 
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t  long  time,  tie  Pfipal  chair  bad  not  been  filled  by  snch  a 
-  man.  He  wae  uprinrht,  industrious,  learned,  pious,  sincere 
irreproachable  in  morals,  And  neither  misled  by  ftivoiirittsra, 
oar  blinded  by  passion.  He  brought  with  him  to  the  Vatican, 
his  old  house-keeper,  whom  he  charged  to  continue  to  provide 
fnigally  for  his  daily  wants  in  that  palace  which  Leo  liad 
filled  with  luxury  and  dissipation.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the 
tastes  of  his  predecessor.  When  they  showed  him  the  noble 
group  of  Laocoon,  discovered  only  a  few  years  before,  and 
pirrehaspd  by  Julius  II.  at  an  enormous  cost — he  turned  away, 
coolly  oheerving,  "  They  are  the  idols  of  the  heathen  :"  and 
in  one  of  his  letters,  he  wrote,  "  I  would  far  rather  serve  God 
in  my  priory  at  Lou  vain,  than  be  pope  at  Rome." 

Adrian,  alarmed  by  the  danger  to  which  the  religion,  which 
hail  come  down  to  them  through  the  middle  ages,  was  ex- 
posed from  the  spread  of  the  Reformation ;  and  not,  like  the 
Italians,  fearing  the  discredit  into  which  Rome  and  her  hier- 
archy were  brought  by  it, — earnestly  drsirrd  to  oppose  and 
arrent  its  progress;  and  he  judged  that  the  best  means  to  that 
end  was  to  be  found  in  a  reformation  of  the  Church  by  her^ 
self.  "  The  Church  "  said  he,  "  stands  in  need  of  a  reforma- 
tion ;  but  we  must  take  one  step  at  a  time."  "  The  Pope," 
said  Luther,  "  advises  that  a  few  centuries  should  be  permitted 
to  intervene  between  the  first  and  the  second  step."  In  truth, 
the  Church  had  for  ages  tended  toward  a  reformation.  It  was 
now  no  time  for  temporising.     It  was  necessary  to  act  I 

Adhering  to  his  plan,  Adrian  set  about  banishing  from  the 
city  the  piot'ane,  the  perjurers,  and  the  usurers.  It  was  no 
easy  task,  for  they  composed  a  considerable  proportion  of  tiio 
population. 

At  first  the  Romans  derided  him,  but  ere  long  (hey  hated 
him.  Priestjy  rule  and  the  vast  gains  it  brought,  the  power, 
and  influence  of  Rome,  its  games  and  its  festivals,  the  luxury 
ihiit  everywnere  reigned  in  it,  all  would  be  irretrievably  lost 
if  there  were  a  return  to  apostolic  simplicity. 

The  restoration  of  discipline  everywhere  encountered  strong 
opposition.     "  To  produce  the  desired  effect,"  said  the  chiol 
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Catdinal  Penitentiana,  ''it  would  be  necessary  to  begm  by 
roviring  the  '  first  love'  of  Christians :  the  remedy  is  more 
than  the  patient  can  bear ;  it  will  be  death  to  him.  Take 
care^  lest  in  your  desire  to  presenre  Germany  you  should 
iose  Italy."*  And,  indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  Adrian  had 
even  more  to  fear  from  Romanism  than  Lutheranism  itsel£ 

Those  about  him  attempted  to  lead  him  back  to  the  path  he 
had  abandoned.  The  old  and  practised  Cardinal  Sodermus 
of  Yolterra,  the  intimate  friend  of  Alexander  YL,  of  Julius  11^ 
and  of  Leo  X.,t  would  often  drop  expressions  well  suited  to 
prepare  him  for  that  part,  to  him  so  strange,  which  he  was 
reserved  to  act  ^  Heretics,"  observed  he,  "  have,  in  all  ages, 
declaimed  against  the  morals  of  the  Roman  Court  ;^  and  yet 
the  Popes  have  never  changed  them.  It  has  never  been  by 
reforms  that  heresies  have  been  extinguished,  but  by  crusades." 
<<  Oh,  how  wretched  is  the  position  of  the  Popes,"  replied  the 
Pontiff,  sighing  deeply, ''  since  they  have  not  even  liberty  to 
do  right"t 

On  the  23d  March,  1522,  and  before  Adrian's  entry  into 
Rome,  the  Diet  assembled  at  Nuremberg.  Already  the 
bishops  of  Mersburg  and  Misnia  had  petitioned  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  to  allow  a  visitation  of  the  convents  and  churches 
in  his  states.  Frederic,  thinking  that  truth  had  nothing  to 
fear^  had  consented,  and  the  visitation  took  place.  The  bish- 
ops and  doctors  preached  vehemently  against  the  new  opin* 
ions,  exhorting,  alarmins^  and  entreating,  but  their  arguments 
seemed  to  have  no  effect ;  and  when  looking  about  them  for 
more  effectual  methods,  they  requested  the  secular  authorities 
to  carry  their  directions  into  execution,  the  Elector's  council 
returned  for  answer,  that  the  question  was  one  that  required 
to  be  examined  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  Elector,  at 
his  advanced  age,  could  not  engage  in  theological  investiga- 
tion.     These  expedients  of  the  bishops  did  not  reclaim  a 

*  Sarpi  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Trente,  p.  20. 
t  Per  longa  esperienza  delle  cose   del   mondo,   moUo   pradente  • 
ieobrto.    (Naidi  Hist  Fior.,  lib.  7.) 
t  Saypi  Hkt  da  Cone,  de  Tr.,  p.  81. 
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■mgle  soul  to  the  fold  of  Rome;  and  LotKer,  who  passed 
over  the  same  ground,  shortly  afterwards,  preaching  from 
place  to  place,  dispelled,  by  his  powerfu.  exhortation,  the 
slight  impression  that  had  here  and  there  been  produced. 

It  was  tobe  feared  that  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, brother  to 
the  Emperor,  would  do  what  Frederic  had  declined  doing. 
That  young  prince,  who  presided  at  several  sittings  of  the 
Piet,  gradually  acquiring  decision  of  purpose,  might,  m  hjs 
zeal,  boldly  unsheathe  the  sword  that  his  more  prudent  and 
politic  brother  wisely  left  in  the  scabbard.  In  &ct,  Ferdinand, 
in  his  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  had  already  commenced  a 
cruel  persecution  against  those  who  were  favourable  to  the 
Reformation.  But  God,  on  various  occasions,  made  instru- 
mental, in  the  deliverance  of  reviving  Christianity,  the  very 
same  agency  that  had  been  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
corrupt  Christianity.  The  Crescent  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
panic-struck  provinces  of  Hungary.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  Belgrade,  the  advanced  post  of  that 
kingdom,  and  of  the  empire,  was  taken  by  assault  by  Soliman. 
The  followers  of  Mahomet,  after  retiring  from  Spain,  seemed 
intent  on  re-entering  Europe  from  'the  East.  The  Diet  of 
Nuremberg  turned  its  attention  from  the  Monk  of  Worms  to 
the  Sultan  of  <7onstantinople.  But  Charles  V.  kept  both 
antagonists  in  view.  In  writing  to  the  Pope  from  Yalladolid 
•  on  the  31st  October,  he  said,  «  We  must  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Turks, — and  punish  by  the  sword,  ali  who  fiivour  the 
pestilent  doctrines  of  Luther." • 

It  was'not  long  before  the  thunder  clouds  which  had  seemed 
to  pass  by  and  roll  eastward,  again  gathered  over  the  Reform- 
er. His  re-appearance  and  activity  at  Wittemberg  had  revived 
the  by-gone  hatred.  "Now  that  we  know  where  to  lay 
hands  on  him,"  said  Duke  George,  "why  not  carry  into 
effect  the  sentence  of  Worms?"  It  was  confidently  affirmed  m 
Germany,  that  Charles  V.  and  Adrian  had  in  a  meeting  at 

*  Das  man  die  Nachfolger  derselben  vergifteten  Lehre,  mit  don 
Schwert  ftnifeii  mag.    (L.  0pp.  zvil  p.  321.) 
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Naremlieirg  concerted  the  meatnres  to  ho  adopted.*  ''Sttah 
feels  the  wound  that  has  been  inflict^  on  him,"  said  Luther, 
^  and  thence  his  rage.  But  Christ  has  already  put  forth  hb 
power,  and  will  ere  long  trample  him  under  foot,  in  spite  of 

iht^  gates  of  hell."  t 

In  the  month  of  December,  1522,  the  Diet  again  assembled 
at  Nuremberg.  Everything  announced  that,  as  Soliman  had 
Seen  the  great  enemy  that  had  fixed  attention  in  the  spring 
session,  Luther  would  be  its  principal  object  during  the  winter 
sittings.  Adrian  VI.,  by  birth  a  German,  hoped  to  find  that 
favour  from  his  own  nation  which  a  Pope  of  Italian  origin 
could  not  expect|  He,  in  consequence,  commissioned  Chie- 
regati,  whom  he  had  known  in  Spain,  to  repair  to  Nurem^ 
berg.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  several  of  the  princes 
spoke  strongly  against  Luther.  The  Cardinal  Archbi^op 
of  Salzburg,  who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Empfrror, 
urged  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Elector  Joachim 
of  Brandenburg,  inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  Treves,  jointly  insisted  that  the  edict  of  Worms  should  be 
carried  into  efifect.  The  rest  of  the  princes  were  in  great  part 
undecided,  and  divided  in  opinion.  The  dilemma  in  which 
the  church  was '  placed,  filled  its  faithful  adherents  with 
anguish.  "  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingers,"  exclaimed  the 
Bishop  of  Strasburg,  in  open  absembly  of  the  Diet,  "I  would 
give  one  of  my  fingers  to  be  no  priest."^ 

Chieregali,  supported  by  the  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  insisted 
that  Luther  should  be  put  to  death.  "  It  is  necessary,'*  said 
he,  speaking  in  the  Pope's  name,  and  holding  the  Pope's 
brief  in  his  hand,  "  It  is  indispensable  that  we  should  sever 
from  the  body  that  gangrened  member.  ||     Your  forefathers 

♦  Comfiuna  sit  fortis  et  Cssarem  et  Papam  Nurnbergam  conventiiroai 
i^L,  E|»p.  ii.  I*.  214.)         . 
•    t  Scd  Christus  qui  coepit  contcret  eum.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  215.) 

t  Cluot]  ex  ea  regione  venirent,  unde  nobU  secundum  earnem  ori£0 
0Gt    (S«e  the  Pope'H  brief  L.  0pp.  iat.  ii.  p.  352.) 

I  £r  woUte  einen  Finger  dnuob  geben.    (Seek.  p.  568.) 

V  Beaecandoa  uti  membfa  jam  patrida  a  aaiio  oorpore.   (Pall.  i.  1&8L 
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punished  with  ieaih  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at 
Constance,  but  both  these  are  now  risen  up  in  Luther.  Follow 
iho  glorious  example  of  your  ancestors,  and  by  (he  help  of 
God,  and  of  St  Peter,  gain  a  signal  victory  over  this  serpent 
of  hell." 

On  hearing  the  brief  of  the  pious  and  mild  Adrian  read  m  ^ 
the  assembly,  the  majority  of  the  princes  were  not  a  liulo 
alarmed*  Many  began  to  see  more  in  Luther's  arguments ; 
and  they  had  hoped  Ibetter  things  from  the  Pope.  Thus  then 
Rome,  though  under  the  presidency  of  an  Adrian,  cannot  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  her  delinquency,  but  still  hurls  hex 
thunderbolts,  and  the  fields  of  Germany  are  again  about  to  be 
deluged  with  blood.  Whilst  the  princes  maintained  a  gloomy 
silence,  the  prelates,  and  such  members  of  the  Diet  as  were 
in  the  interest  of  Rome,  tumultuously  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
decision.  "  Let  him  be  put  to  death,"!  cried  they, — as  we 
learn  from  the  Saxon  envoy  who  was  present  at  this  sitting. 

Very  different  weie  the  sounds^heard  in  the  churches  of 
Nuremberg.  The  chapel  of  the  hospital,  and  the  churches 
of  the  Augustines,  St.  Sebald  and  St  Lorenzo,  were  crowded 
with  multitudes  flocking  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL 
Andrew  Osiander  preached  powerfully  at  St  Lorenzo's. 
Many  princes  attended,  especially  Albert,  Margrave  of  Bran* 
denburg,  who,  in  his  quality  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Teut9- 
nic  order,  took  rank  immediately  next  to  the  archbishops. 
Monks,  abandoning  the  religious  houses  in  the  city,  applied 
themselves  to  learn  various  trades,  in  order  to  gain  their  live- 
lihood by  their  labour. 

Chieregati  could  not  endure  such  daring  disobedience.  He 
insisted  that  the  priests  and  refractory  monks  should  be  im- 
prisoned. The  Diet,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Margravo 
Casimir,  decided  to  aeiie  the  persons  of  the  monks,  but  con- 
sented to  communicate  previously  to  Osiander  and  his  col- 

•  Etnen  grotsen  Schreckea  eingqjftgt    (Seek.  p.  56S.)  i 

t  Nicht  anden  gMchrien  denn:    Vndjigtl    Cmdfigtl    (L.  Qff^.'J 
vm.  r-367.) 
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leagnes  the  Nuncio's  complaint  A  committee,  nndei  the 
direction  of  the  fanatical  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  was  charged 
with  the  matter.  The  danger  was  imminent — the  conflict 
was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  and  it  was  the  great  Coun- 
cil of  the  nation  that  provoked  it. 

Yet  the  people  interposed.  Whilst  the  Diet  was  engaged 
in  deliberating  what  should  be  done  with  these  ministers,  the 
town  council  was  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken  in 
regard  to  the  decision  of  the  Diet.  The  council  came  to  a 
resolution  which  did  not  overstep  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
the  laws, — that  if  force  were  employed  to  deprive  thfem  of 
their  preachers,  recourse  should  be  had  to  force  to  set  them 
at  liberty.  Such  a  resolution  was  full  of  significance.  The 
astonished  Diet  returned  an  answer  to  the  Nuncio  that  it  was 
not  lawful  to  arrest  the  preachers  of  the  free  city  of  Nurem- 
berg without  previously  convicting  .them  of  heresy. 

Chieregati  was  strangely  disconcerted  by  this  fresh  insult  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Papacy. — "  Very  well,"  said  he, 
haughtily,  addressing  himself  to  Ferdinand,  "do  you  then  d6 
nothing, — leave  me  to  act, — I  will  seize  the  preachers  in  the 
Pope's  name."*  When  the  Cardinal-Archhishop  Albert t)f 
Mentz,  and  the  Margrave  Casimir  were  apjprized  of  this  start- 
ling, determination,  they  came  in  haste  to  the  Legate,  implor 
ing  him  to  abandon  his  intention.  The  latter  Avas,  at  first, 
inflexible,  afErming  that,  in  the  l)osom  of  Christendom,  obe- 
'dience  to  the  Pope  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  two 
Princes  retired : — "  If  you  persist  in  your  intention,"  said  they, 
'''we  requfre  you  to  send  us  notice,  for  we  will  quit  the  city 
before  you  venture  to  lay  hands  on  the  preachers."!  The  Le- 
gate abandoned  his  project 

Despairing  of  success  by  authoritative  measures,  he  now 
decided  to  have  recourse  to  expedients  of  another  kind,  and 
with  this  purpose,  communicated  to  the  Diet  the  Pontifl*'s  in- 
tention^ and  orders,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  private. 

«  Ses^  auct<nitate  pcmtiflea  enntanun  at  isti  caperentor.    Corp.  Ref.  L 
p.606.) 
t  PriusqnAm  Oli  capcrentar,  sc  wht  wssruroBosfe.    (Ibid.) 
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But  the  well-intentioned  Adrian,  little  used  to  the  ways  of 
the  world,  did  injury  ev^n  by  his  candour  to  the  cause  he  hod 
at  heart  "  We  are  well  aware,'*  said  he,  in  the  ^resolutions' 
forwarded  to  his  Legate,  "that  for  many  years  past,  the  holy 
city  has  been  a  scene  of  many  corruptions  and  abomination^.'* 
The  infection  has  spread  from  the  head  through  the  members^ 
and  has  descended  from  the  Popes  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy. 
It  is  our  desire  to  reform  that  court  of  Rome,  whence  so  many 
evils  are  seen  to  flow, — the  whole  world  desires  it,  and  it  is 
in  order  that  we  may  do  this,  that  we  consented  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  pontifi." 

The  supporters  of  Rome  blushed  to  hear  these  unlooked- 
for  words.  "  They  thought,"  as  Pallavicini  says,  "  that  such 
admissions  were  too  sincere"!  The  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  to  hear  Rome  herself  pro- 
claiming her  corruption.  .Who  could  doubt  that  Luther  had 
truth  on  his  side,  now  that  the  Pope  declared  it  1 

The  answer  of  the  Diet  shewed  how  greatly  the  authority 
of  the  chief  Pontiflf  had  lost  ground  in  the  Empire.  Luther's 
spirit  seemed  to  ^have  taken  possession  of  the  hearts  of  the 
nation's  representatives.  The  moment  was  anspiciouj.— 
Adrian's  ear  seemed  open, — the  Emperor  was  at  a  distance  ;— 
the.  Diet  resolved  to  enumerate  in  one  document  the  various 
wrongs  that  Germany  had  for  centuries  endured  from  Rome» 
and  to  address  their  memorial  to  the  Pope. 

The  Legate  was  alarmed  at  this  determination.  He  used 
threats  and  entreaties,  but  both  were  unavailing.  The  secular 
states  adhered  to  their^  purpose,  and  the  ecclesiastical  did  not 
venture  to  offer  opposition.  Eighty  grievances  were  there- 
fore set  forth.  The  corruption  and  arts  of  the  Popes  and  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  in  order  to  squeeze  revenue  from  Ger- 
many,— the  scandals  and  profanations  of  the  clerical  orders, — 

•  In  earn  fedem  aliquot  jam  annoa  quedam  vitia  irrepsiase,  abusiis 
In  rebus  sacria,  in  legibos  violationes,  in  cnnctia  denique  perveraionem. 
(Pallav.  i.  p.  160.     See  also  Sarpi,  p.  25.    L.  0pp.  xviiL  p.  329,  &c) 

t  Libflffioris  tamen  qnam  par  erat,  sinceritatif  ihisae  visuro  eat,  ea 
SonvMitii}  pale6cer«.    (Rndv  pi.  162.) 


•  •• 

th^4itorden  and  sfmony  of  the  eoclesiasdeal  coints,— the^ea- 
siyNichmeiilB  on  the  ci?il  power  to  the  restriction  of  liberty  of 

'eonecienoe^  wqie  detailed  with  equal  freedom  and  force.  The* 
States  disGnctly  intimated  that  traditions  of  men  were  the 
source  of  all  this  abuse,  and  they  ended  by  saying,—^  If  these 
grievances  are  not  redressed  within  a  limited  time^  we  will 
consult  together,  and  seek  some  other  means  of  deiivehmee 
from  our  suflerings  and  our  wrongs."*  Chieregati,  having  a 
presentiment  that  the  report  the  Diet  would  prepare  would  be 
couched  in  strong  language,  hastily  took  his  departure  from  . 
Nuremberg,  thus  avoiding  being  himself  the  bearer  of  so  dis- 
appointing and  insolent  a  communication. 

After  all,  was  it  not  still  to  be  feared  that  the  Diet  would 
endeavour  to  make  some  amends  for,  this  bold  measure^  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Luther  himself?  At  first,  there  were  some 
apprehensions  of  such  a  policy. — ^but  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
sincerity  had  been  breathed  on  the  assembly.  Following  the 
example  of  Luther,  it  demanded  the  convocation  of  a  free 
Council  in  the  Empire,  and  decreed  that  until  such  Council 
should  assemble,  nothing  should  be  preached  but  the  simple 
Gospel,  and  nothing  put  forth  in  print,  without  the  sanction  of 
a  certain  number  of  men  of  cliaracter  and  leaming.f  These 
resolutions  afiford  us  some  means  of  estimating  the  vast  advance 
the  Reformation  had  made  since  the  Diet  of  Worms, — and 
yet  the  Saxon  envoy,  the  knight  Frelitsch,  recorded  a  formal 
protest  against  the  censorship  prescribed  by  the  Diet  moderate 
as  that  censorship  might  seem.  The  decree  of  the  Diet  was  a 
first  victory  gained  by  the  Reformation,  which  was  the  pres- 
sage  of  future  triumphs.     Even  the  Swiss,  in  the  depths  of 

'  their  mountains,  shared  in  the  general  exultation.  <^  The  Ro- 
man Pontifi*  has  been  defeated  in  Germany !"  said  Zwingle ; 
'*  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  armour. 
It  is  for  this  that  we  must  now  fight,  and  the  battle  will  be 

•  Wie  fie  lolchor  Beschwenmg  and  Dnngmal  enUaden  werden 
(L.  Opp.  XTiii.  p.  354.) 

t  Ut  pie  pladdeque  ptmim  EvangeUnm  prodievitiir.  (M.  i  ^ 
Ida  Sleideii,  I  p.  135.) 
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fiet  :er  than  before.  Bnt  we  have  Christ  present  with  ut  Sn 
the  cunflict"*  Luther  loudly  aflirmed  that  the  edict  \hfi 
Pnhces  had  pat  forth  was  by  inspiration  of  Gpd  jyimself.t 

Great  \ras  the  indignation  at  the  Vatican  amongr  the  Pope's 
eouncil  ''  What !  it  is  not  enough  to  hare  to  bear  with  a 
Pope  who  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  Romans,  in 
whose  palace  no  sound  of  song  or  amusement  is  ever  heard, 
out,  in  addition  to  this,  secular  princes  are  to  be  suffered  to 
hold  a  language  that  Rome  abhors,  and  refuse  to  deliver  up 
*he  monk  of  Wittemlierg  to  the  executioner !" 

Adrian  nimself  was  indignant  at  the  events  in  Germany, 
•nd  it  was  on  the  head  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  that  he  now 
poured  out  his  anger.  Never  had  the  Reman  Pontifis  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  alarm  more  energetic,  more  sincere,  or  more 
"  aSectrog. 

"  We  have  >vaited  long — perhaps  too  long,"  said  the  piops 
Adrian,  in  his  bnef  addressed  to  the  Elector:  '<  It  was  our 
desire  to  see  whether  God  would  visit  thy  soul,  so  that  thou 
mightest  at  the  last  be  delivered  from  the  mares  of  the  devil: 
But  where  we  had  hoped  to  gather  grapes  there  have  we 
found  nothing  but  wild  grapes.  The  Spirit's  promptings  have 
been  despised ;  thy  wickedness  has  not  been  subdued.  Open 
then  thine  eyes  to  behold  the  greatness  of  thy  fall  1 

**  If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  gone — if  the  simple  have 
been  turned  out  of  the  way  of  that  fakh  which  they  had  suck- 
ed from  their  mothers'  breasts — if  the  churches  are  deserted — 
if  the  people  are  without  priests,  and  the  priests  have  not  the 
honour  due  to  them, — if  christians  are  without  Christ,  to 
whom  is  it  owing  but  to  thee?t  ....  If  christian  peace  has 
forsaken  the  earth — if,  on  every  side,  discord,  rebellion,  pil- 
lage, violence,  and  midnight  conflagrations  prevail — if  the 

*  Viefns  e«t  ac  fenne  profligatus  e  Germaaia  romanus  pontiiex.  (Zw. 

Epp.  313.  nth  Oct  1523.) 
t  Gott  habe  folchea  E.  G.  eingeben.    (L.  0pp.  xviiL  476.) 
t  D&M  die  Kirchen  ohne  Volk  Bind,  dass  die  Vdlker  ohne  Priratcr 

rfnd,  dam  £e  Prieiter  Ome  Ehreifaid,  and  d«w  dk  ChriileB  ohas 

Ghxkloaiiid.    (L.  Oppixw.  pb371.) 


cry  of  war  k  heard  from  east  to  west — if  universal^  confEd 
is  at  ha&d^ — ^it  is  thoa  thyself  who  art  the  author  of  all  thesa 

^  Seest  thou  not  ih^t  sacrilegious  man  (Luther,)  how  ha 
reads  with  wicked  hands,  and  profanely  tramples  under  foot, 
the  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  even  the  holy  cross  of  5esus  ? 
.  .  .  .Seest  thou  not  how,  in  his  in&mous  rage,  he  incites  the 
laity  to  shed  the  hlood  of  the  priests,  and  overturn  the  temples 
of  the  Lord. 

^  And  what,  if  the  priests  he  assails  are  disorderly  in  con- 
duct? Has  not  the  Lord  said,  ^  Whatsoever  they  bid  y€t%y 
that  observe  and  do,  but  do  not  after  their  vjorki — thus  in 
structing  us  in  the  honour  that  helongs  to  them,  even  though 
their  lives  should  be  disorderly.* 

"  Rebellious  apostate !  he  does  not  blush  to  defile  vessels 
dedicated  to  God ;  he  forces  from  the  sanctuaries  virgins  con- 
secrated to  Christ,  delivering  them  over  to  the  devil  ]  he  get- 
teth  into  his  power  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  gives  them 
to  abandoned  women.  Awful  profanation!  which  even  the 
heathen  would  have  reprobated  in  the  priesta  of  their  idol 
worship; 

"What  punishment,  what  infliction,  dost  thou  think  we 
judge  thee  to  deserve?  Have  pity  on  thyself, — have  pity  on 
thy  poor  Saxons ;  for  surely,  if  thou  dost  not  turn  from  the 
evil  of  thy  way,  Grod  will  bring  down  His  vengeance  upon 
th^. 

*<  In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God.  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whom  -I  am  vicegerent  on  earth,  I  warn  thee  that 
tliou  wilt  be  judged  in  this  world,  and  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
everlasting  fire  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Repent  and  be  con* 
verted.  Both  swords  are  impending  over  thy  head, — the 
sword  of  the  Empire,  and  that  of  the  Papal  authority." 

The  pious  Frederic  shuddered  as  he  read  this  menacmg 
brief  A  little  before  he  had  written  to  the  £mper;>r  to  say 
that  his  age  and  bqdily  indisposition  incapacitated  him  for  at- 
tending to  such  matters ;  and  the  answer  returned  was  one  of 

*  Wm  lie  ipleicb  «nt»  wrdiamten  Lobena  miil.    (L.  Op|i.  vm. 
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hcf  in68t  iiteolcnt  letters  a  reignihg  prince  had  ever  received, 
[afirm  and  aged  as  he  was,  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  sword 
le  had  received  at  the  holy  sepulchre  in  the  days  of  youthful 
rigour.  A  thought  crossed  his  mind  that'  it  might  be  noces- 
Hiry  to  unsheathe  it  in  defence  of  the  conscience  of  his  sub* 
eicta,  and  that,  near  as  his. life  was  to  its  close,  he  should  not 
lescend  to  the  grave  in  peace.  He  forthwith  wrote  to  Wit- 
»mberg  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  fathers  of  the  Refonna- 
ion  as  to  what  Should  be  done. 

There,  also,  forebodings  of  commotion  and  persecution  were 
rifa  ^*  What  can  I  say,"  exclaimed  the  mild  Melancthon, 
''whither  can  I  turn?*  Hatred  presses  us  to  the  earth — the 
world  is  up  in  arms  against  us.^'  Luther,  Link,  Melancthon^ 
Bugenhagen  and  Amsdorfi]  held  a  consultation  on  the  answer 
to  be  returned  to  the  Elector.  They  drew  up  a  reply,  each 
in  terms  nearly  identical,  and  the  advice  they  gave  is  not  a 
little  remarkable. 

'"  No  prince,"  said  they,  "can  undertake  a  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  from  whose  hands  he  ha»  received  his 
authority. t  But  the  people  have  no  heart  to  fight  for  the 
Gospel,  for  they  do  not  believe.  Therefore,  let  not  princes 
take  up  arms ;  they  are  rulers  of  the  nations,  that  is  to  say, 
of  nnbelievers.^^  Hete  we  find  the  impetuous  Luther  solicit- 
ing  the  discreet  Frederic  to  restore  his  sword  to  its  scabbard. 
No  better  answer  could  be  given  to  the  Pope's  charge  that  he 
Qtirred  up  the  laity  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
priests.  Few  characters  have  been  more  misunderstood  than  - 
his.  This  advice  was  dated  the  8th  February,  1523.  Fre- 
deric submitted  in  silence. 

It  was.  not  long  before  the  effects  of  the  Pope's  anger  oegan 
to  be  seen.  The  princes  who  had  recapitulated  their  griev- 
ances, now  dreading  the  consequences,  sought  to  make  amends 
by  compliances.  Some,  there  were,  who  reflected  that  victory 
would  probably  declare  for  the  PontiflT,  seeing  that  he,  to  all 

•  Quid  dicam  7  quo  me  vertam  1    (Corp.  Re£  L  p.  G27.) 
t  Principi  nullam  licet  suncipere  beUttm,  mm  cooMntkote  pofmlo,  tk 
^Qoaeeepit  impedom.    (Ibid.  p.  601.) 
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appearance,  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  ^  In  our  days,"  ob- 
served LuUier,  <<  princes  are  content  to  say  three  tiraes  three 
make  nine,  or  twice  seven  make  fourteen, — right,  the  counsel 
shall  stand.  Then  the  Lord  our  Qod  arises  and  speaks.: 
*  What  then  do  you  allow  for  My  power  ?'....  It  may  be 
navigM  ....  And  immediately  He  confuses  the  figures,  and 
their  calculations  are  proved  fidse."* 

The  stream  of  fire  poured  forth  by  the  humble  and  gentle 
Adrian  kii^dled  a  conflagration,  and  the  rising  flame  spread 
&r  and  widn  in  Christendom  a  deep  agitation.  Persecution, 
which  had  slackened  for  a  while,  was  now  renewed.  Luther 
trembled  for  Germany,  and  sought  to  allay  the  tempest  "  If 
the  princes  make  war  against  the  truth,"  said  he,  "  there  will 
be  such  confusion  as  will  be  the  ruin  of  princes,  magistrates, 
clergy,  and  people.  I  tremble  at  the  thought  that  all~  Ger^ 
many  may,  in  a  little  while,  be  deluged  with  bloodf  Let  us 
stand  as  a  rampart  for  our  country  against  the  wrath  of  our 
God.  Nations  are  not  now  as  formerly.^  The  sword  of 
civil  war  is  impending  over  kings : — they  are  bent  on  destroy- 
ing Luther--~but  Luther  is  bent  on  saving  them  ,*  Christ  lives 
and  reigns,  and  /  shall  reign  with  Aim."$ 

These  words  were  spoken  to  the  winds.  Rome  was  press- 
ing forward  to  scaflblds  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  Re- 
formation in  this  resembled  Jesus  Christ, — that  it  came  not  to 
send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword.  Persecution  was  ne- 
cessary in  the  counsels  of  God.  As  certain  substances  are 
hardened  in  the  fire  that  they  may  be  less  liable  to  be 
a  fleeted  by  atmospheric  changes,  so  the  fiery  trial  was  designed 
to  arm  and  defend  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  from  the  influence 
of  the  world.     But  that  fiery  trial  did  yet  more ; — it  served, 

*  So  kehrt  er  ihnen  aoch  die  Rechnung  gar  nm.  (L.  Opp.  xxiL 
ld3l.) 

t  Ut  videar  mihi  videre  Germaniam  in  ■aDguine  natara.  (L.  Epou  u. 
p.  156.) 

X  Cogitent  popoloe  non  esM  tales  modo,  quales  liactenus  fuerunt 
(IWd.  p.  157.) 

%  Chratot  mmii  vivit  et  i^gnat,  eC  ego  vham  eC  reonabo.    (Ibid. 

p.  i5a) 


as  in  the  early  da3r8  of  Christianity,  to  kindle  in  men's  hearts 
an  universal  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  against  which  such  rage 
was  let  loose.  There  is  in  man,  when  first  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  a  holy  indignation  against  violence 
and  injustice.  An  instinct  received  from  God  impels  him  to 
range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  faith  of  the  martyrs  exalts,  controls,  and  leads  him  to 
that  saving  truth  which  gills  its  followers  with  so  much  cour- 
age and  tranquillity. 

Duke  George  openly  took  the  lead  in  the  persecution.  But 
he  was  not  content  to  carry  it  on  among  his  own  subjects ;  he 
desired,  above  all,  to  see  it  extend  itself  to  electoral  Saxony, 
the  focus  of  heresy,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  move  the  Elector 
Frederic  and  Duke  John.  In  writing  to  them  from  Nurem- 
berg, he  observed,  "  Certain  merchants,  recently  from  Saxony, 
bring  reports  from  thence  of  strange  things,  and  such  as  are  moat 
opposed  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  saints.  It  seems,  they 
take  the  holy  sacrament  in  their  hands— consecrate  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people — pour  the  blood 
of  Chribt  into  a  common  cup.  It  is  said  that  at  Eulenberg,  a 
man,  who  sought  occasion  to  insult  the  officiating  priest  rode 
into  the  chui  ch  mounted  on  an  ass.  And  what  do  we  hear  to  be 
the  consequence  1  The  mines,  with  which  God  had  enriched 
Saxony,  are  become  less  productive  ever  since  this  preaching 
of  Luther's  innovations.  Would  to  God  that  those  who  boast 
that  they  have  restored  the  Gospel  in  the  electorate  had  em- 
ployed themselves  in  carrying  the  testimony  of  it  to  Constan- 
tinople Luther's  speech  is  gentle  and  specious,  but  it  draws 
after  it  a  sfing  which  is  sharper  than  a  scorpion's.  Let  us 
make  ready  our  hands  to  fight  Let  us  cast  these  apostate 
monks  and  ungodly  priests  into  prison;  let  us  do  so  at  once; 
.for  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  turning  as  grey  as  our  beards, 
and  admonish  us  that  we  have  not  long  to  live."* 

So  wrote  Duke  George  to  the  Elector.    The  latter  answered 
4ecidedly,  yet  mildly,  that  whoever  should  commit  any  crime 

•  WkihreB&rtanJ  Himavwdaen.    (Seckead.  p.483.) 
IS*      ^ 
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witbin  his  state  should  not  go  unpunished;  but  that,  tt  td 
matteis  of  conscience,  they  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  God.* 

Failing  in'  his  aideavour  to  persuade  Frederic,  'Qeorg^ 
pressed  his  severities  against  such  as  lay  within  his  reach. 
He  imprisoned  the  monks  and  priests  who  were  known  .to 
adhere  to  Luther's  doctrines, — ^recalled  to  their  families  the 
students  who  had  gone  from  his  states  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  the  universities  to  which  the  Reformation  had  extended,  - 
and  required  his  subjects  to  deliver  up  to  the  magistrates  all 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
Similar  measures  were  put  in  force  in  Austria,  Wurtemberg, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 

But  it  was  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  Charles  Y.,  that  the  persecution  broke  out  with  most 
violence.  The  convent  of  the  Augustines,  at  Antwerp^  con- 
iained  within  it  many  monks  who  had  hailed  with  joy  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  Several  of  the  brothers  had  passed 
some  time  at  Wittemberg,  and  ever  since  1519,  Salvation,  by 
Grace  had  been  preached  in  their  church  with  unusual  power. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1521,  James  Probst,  the  prior,  a 
man  of  ardent  temperament,  and  Melchior  Mirisch,  who  was 
remarkable  for  the  opposite  qualities  of  experience  and  pru- 
dence, were  arrested  and  carried  to  Brussels.  They  were 
there  brought  before  Aleander,  Glapio,  and  several  other 
prelates.  Taken  unawares,  disconcerted,  and  dreading  con. 
^uences,  Probst  recanted.  Melchior  Mirisch  found  means 
to  appease  his  judges ;  and,  while  he  avoided  a  recantation, 
escaped  condemnation. 

These  proceedings  no  way  overawed  the  monks  who 
remained  in  the  convent  of  Antwerp.  They  continued  to 
preach  the  Gospel  with  earnestness.  The  people  crowded  to 
hear,  and  the  church  of  the  Augustines  at  Antwerp  was 
unable  to  contain  the  hearers,  as  had  be^n  the  case  at  Wiltem 
berg.    In  October,  1522,  the  storm  which  had  been  gathering 

•  MtkMM  man  lolche  Dingo  Gott.aberiaiien.  (Sockend.  p.  48&.) 


-rnnfi  tlieir  heads  suddenly  burst  forth.  The  convent  was 
cloaed,  and  the  mooka  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  die.*  A 
lew  efiected  their  escape.  Some  women,  roused  into  Ibrget- 
fulness  of  the  natural  timidity  of  their  sex,  rescued  one  of 
them,  by  same  Henry  Zuphten,  from  the  hands  of  the  execu; 
•  doneraf  Three  of  the  younger  monks,  Henry  Yoe,  Jolm 
EeKh,  and  Lambert  Thorn,  evaded  for  a  time  the  search  of 
die  inquisitors.  The  sacred  vessels  of  the  convent  were 
fmblicly  sold,  the  entrance  to  the  church  barricaded,  the  holy 
'  aacrament  was  carried  forth  as  if  from  a  place  of  pollution, 
and  Margaret,  who  th&a  governed  the  Low  Countries,  solemn- 
ly  received  it  into  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin.^  An  order 
was  given  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another  of 
that  heretical  monastery ;  and  several  private  xitizois  and 
wom«i  who  had  joyfully  received  the  Gospel  were  thrown 
into  prisoa§ 

Luther  was  deeply  grieved  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
^  these  events.     <*  The  cause  we  have  in  hand  "  said  he,  <<  is  no 
kmger  a  mere  trial  of  strength ;  it  demands  the  sacrifice  of  our  ^ 
lives,  and  must  he  cemented  by  our  blood.''! 

Mirisch  and  Probst  were  reserved  for  a  very  difierent  fete. 
The  politic  Mirisch  soon  became  the  docile  slave  of  Rome, 
and  was  employed  in  carrying  into  execution  the  Imperial 
orders  against  the  &vourers  of  the  Reformation.^  Probst,  on 
the  contrary,  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  wept 
bitterly  over  his  failure,  retraced  his  recantation,  and  boldly 
preached,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  the  doctrine  he  had  abjured. 
Being  again  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  at  Brussels,  death 
seemed  inevitable.**  A  Franciscan  took  pity  upon  him, 
assisted  him  in  his  flight,  and  Probst,  "saved  by  a  miracle 

•  Zum  Tode  verurtheilet.    (Seek.  p.  548.) 
t  Ctuomodo  mtdieres  vi  Henricam  Uberarint.    (L.  Epp.  u.  p.  2G5.) 
I  Suseeptnm  honorifice  a  domina  Margareta.    (Ibid.) 
f  Chrea  aliqaoa,  et  mulieres  vexat«  et  puntte.    (IHd.) 
B  Et  vitam  exiget  et  sangoinem.    (Ibid.  181.) 
■     4r  Eat  ezecator  Cosaris  contra  noatros.    (Ibid.  p.  207.) 
*•  Domo  captnm,  enutmn  eredimna.    (Ibid.  p.  314.) 
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of  God,"  wyn  Luther,  readied  Wittembersr,  wkere  all  henm 
wore  filled  with  joy  at  hi?  second  delireraoca* 

On  every  side  the  priests  of  Rome  were  under  arms.  The 
town  of  MiUenberg  on  the  IVbiine,  in  ibe  jurisdiction  of  thi 
Elector  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  had,  of  all  the  towns  of  Ger 
inany,  received  the  Word  of  Ood  with  most  joy.  The  inliah 
itants  were  much  attached  to  their  pastor,  John  Draco,  one  ol 
the  moat  enlightened  men  of  his  time.  He  was  compeiifd  to 
icare  the  city ;  but  the  Roman  clergy  withdrew  at  the  same 
time,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  An  evangcUcal 
deacon  remained  behind,  and  comforted  their  hearts.  At  the 
same  time  the  soldiery  of  Mentz  wcveintrodnced  end  dispersed 
through  the  city,  vomiting  blasphemies,  brandisking  their 
swords,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  debaochery.f 

Some  of  the  evangelical  Christians  fell  victims  to  /heir 
violence.|  others  were  seized  and  thrown  into  dungeons,  the 
rites  of  Romish  worship  was  restored,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  prohibited,  and  the  inhabitants  Ibrbidden  to  speak 
of  the  Gk>spel,  even  ih  their  fomily  meetings.  The  deacon 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  poor  widow,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
troops.  Information  was  given  to  the  commanding  officer, 
and  a  soklier  despfitched  to  take  him.  The  humble  deacon, 
hearing  the  steps  of  the  soldier  who  sought  his  life,  advancing 
quiet.'y  waited  for  him,  and  just  as  the  door  of  the  ehambei 

*  Jacolma,  Dei  miraculo  tilieratus  (^ui  nune  ngit  noKmcnm.  (L.  Epfx 
li.  p.  182.)  This  fetter,  which  is  foimil  in  M.  De  W«*tle'«  eotlectioni. 
amler  iho  date  of  A|>ril  14,  must  he  subsoquent  t<i  the  month  of  Jnae, — 
rince,  on  the  9Gih  of  June,  we  find  Lather  saying  that  Probst  has 
been  again  taken,  ami  was  expected  to  lie  burnt.  The  suppo^itioA 
that  would  solve  ^the  difficuHy,  by  supposing  Prolist  to  have  tieen  at 
Wittcinberg  between  these  two  cafAures,  is  not  admissibfe,  for  Luthei 
would  not  have  saiti  of  a  Christian  who  had  been  saved  from  death  by 
his  recantation,  that  he  had  been  delivered  by  a  miracle  of  God.  Pur- 
hajis  we  shouUI  jrcatl  the  date,  &c.  of  this  biter,  instead  ef  *  in  di€ 
S.  TibuHU;-^' in  die  V'/tri^/.'— which  wouki  jJace  it  in  July  13— the 
prol<able  date,  in  my  opinion. 

t  So  sie  docb  schandlicher  leben  dcnn  Huren  una  Boben.  (L.  Eppw 
iL  p.  48^.) 

/fieMt^tftliehetodl    (Seek.  p.  fiOi) 
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\  abniptlj  pushed  open,  he  came  forward,  and,  embracing 
him,  said,  "  I  bid  you  welcome,  brother.  Here  I  am :  plunge 
your  sword  in  my  bosom."*  The  stem  soldier,  in  astonish- 
ment^ dropt  his  weapon,  and  contrived  to  save  the  pious 
evangelist  from  further  molestation. 

Meanwhile,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Iiow  Couutries,  thirsti  ig 
k>T  blood,  scoured  the  neighbouring  country,  searching  every- 
where for  the  young  Augustines  who  had  escaped  from  llie 
Antwerp  persecution.  Esch,  Voes,  and  Lambert,  were  at  last 
iliscovered,  put  'in  chains,  and  conducted  to  Brussels.  Egmon- 
danus,  Hochstraten,  and  several  other  inquisitors,  summoned 
them  to  their  presence.  "  Do  you  retract  your  opinion,"  in- 
quired Hochstratai,  *<that  the  priest  has  no  power  to  forgive 
sins,  but  that  that  power  belongs  to  God  alone  ?" — and  then 
he  went  on  to  enumerate  the  other  Gospel  truths  which  he  re- 
quired them  to  abjure.  "  No:  we  will  retract  nothing,"  ex- 
claimed Esch  and  Voes,  firmly ;  "  we  will  not  disown  God's 
Word ;  we  will  rather  die  for  the  faith  1" 

The  Inquisitor. — "  Confess  that  you  have  been  deceived 
by  Luther." 

The  young  Augustines.— "  As  the  apostles  were  de- 
ceived by  Jesus  Christ."  .. 

The  Inquisitors. — "  We  declare  you  to  be  heretics, 
worthy  of  being  burnt  alive ;  and  we  deliver  you  over  to  the 
secular  arm." 

Lambert  was  silent.  The  prospect  of  death  terrified  him : 
distress  and  uncertainty  agitated  his  heart  ''  I  request  four 
days'  respite,"  said  he,  in  stifled  emotion.  He  was  taken  back 
to  prison.  As  soon  as  this  respite  was  expired,  Esch  and 
Voes  were  degraded  from  their  priestly  office,  and  handed 
over  to  the  council  of  the  reigning  governess  of  Ihe  Low 
Countries.  The  council  delivered  them,  bound,  to  the  execu- 
tioner. Hochstraten  and  three  other  inquisitors  accompanied 
them  to  the  place  of  execution.f 

Arriving  at  the  scaffold,  the  young  martyrs  contemplated  it 

•  Sey  geip'UMt,  mein  Bmder.    (Scultet  ann.  L  ]^  173.) 

t  Facte  mhmetm  Brnxellm  in  pabBeo  fbro.    (]l1Es^.^  >^^^ 
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with  calmness.  Their  constancy,  their  piety,  and  their  youth, 
drew  tears  from  the  inquisitors^themselv^s.  When  they  were 
hound  to  the  stake,*  the  confessors  drew  near,  '*Once  more 
we  ask  you  if  you  will  receive  the  Christian  faith  ?" 

The  Martyrs. — "  We  helieve  in  the  Christian  Church, 
but  not  in  your  Church." 

Half-anhour  elapsed.  It  was  a  pause  of  hesitation.  A  hope 
had  heen  cherished  that  the  near  prospect  of  such  a  death 
would  intimidate  these  youths.  But,  alone  tranquil  of  all  the 
crowd  that  thronged  the  square,  they  began  to  sing  psalms, — 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  declare  that  they  were  resolved 
to  die  for  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 

"  Be  converted — ^bo  converted,"  cried  the  inquisitors,  "  or 
you  will  die  in  the  name  of  the  devil."  "  No,"  answered  the 
martyrs;  ''we  will  die  like  Christians,  ahd  for  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel." 

The  pile  was  then  lighted.  Whilst  the  flame  slowly  as- 
cended, a  heavenly  peace  dilated  their  hearts ;  and  one  of  them 
could  even  say,  "  I  seem  to  be  on  a  bed  of  roses."t  The  so* 
lemn  hour  was  come — death  was  at  hand.  The  two  martyrs 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have 
merey  upon  us !"  and  then  they  began  to  recite  their  creed.  J 
At  last  the  flames  reached  them ;  but  the  fire  consumed  the 
cords  which  listened  them  to  the  stake  before  their  breath  was 
gone.  One  of  them,  feeling  his  liberty,  dropped  upon  his 
knees  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  then,  in  worship  to  his 
Lord,  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands,  "  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  Da- 
vid, have  mercy  on  us!"§ 

Their  bodies  were  quickly  wrapped  in  flame ;  they  shouted 
*  Te  Deum  laudamus.^^  Soon  their  voices  were  stifled, — and 
their  ashes  alone  remained. 

*  Nondum  triginta  annorum.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  361.) 

t  Dit  8chijnen  mij  als  roosen  te  zijn.  (Brandt  Hist,  der  Reformadc^ 
L  p.  79.) 

X  Afhnoto  igni,  Canere  coepcrunt  symbolum  fidei,  lays  Erasmns. 
(Epp.  i.  p.  1278.) 

f  Da  ist  der  due  im  Feuer  anf  die  Knie  gefidlen.  (L.  0pp.  zvifl.  a 
4m,)      ,     .  •  .:.■..-..- 
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'  This  execution  had  lasted  four  hours.  It  was  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1623,  that  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  Gospel. 

Ail  good  men  shuddered  when  tliey  heard  of  these  events. 
The  future  was  bigf^  with  fearful  anticipations.  "  The  execu- 
tions have  begun,"*  said 'Erasmus.  "At  length,"  exclaimed 
Luther,  **  Christ  is  gathenng  some  fruits  of  our  preachmg 
and  preparing  new  martyrs." 

But  the  joy  of  Luther  in  the  constancy  of  these  young 
Christians  was  disturbed  by  the  thoughts  of  Lambert.  Of  the 
three,  Lambert  possessed  most  learning ;  he  had  been  chosen 
to  fill  the  place  of  Probst,  Ieis  preacher  at  Antwerp.  Finding 
no  peace  in  his  dungeon,  he  was  terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
death;  but  still  more  by  conscience,  which  reproached  him 
with  his  cowardice,  and  urged  him  to  confess  the  Gospel.  Do* 
iivered,  ere  long,  from  his  fears,  he  boldly  proclaimed  the 
truth,  and  died  like  his  brethren.! 

A  noble  harvest  sprung  up  frdm  the  blood  of  these  martyrs. . 
Brussels  manifested  a  willingness  to  receive  the  Gospel]. 
"Wherever  Al^ander    lights  a  pile,"  remarked  Erasmus, 
"  there  it  seems  as  if  he  had  sowed  heretics."  § 

"  I  am  bound  with  you  in  your  bonds,"  exclaimed  Luther : 
"  Your  dungeons,  and  your  burnings  my  soul  takes  part  in.| 
All  of  us  are  with  you  in  spirit;  and  the  Lord  is  above 
it  all!" 

He  proceeded  to  compose  a  hymn  commemorative  of  the 
death  of  the  young  monks ;  and  soon,  iji  every  direction, 
thioughout  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  towns  and  in 

•  Ccepta  est  camificina.    (Epp.  i.  p.  129.) 

t  Ctuarta  post  exustus  est  tertius  frater  Lambertus.  (L.  Epp.  il 
p.  361.) 

t  Ea  mors  mnltos  fedi  lutheranos.  (Er.  Epp.  p.  950.)  Turn  deroum 
c0pU  civHas  fiivere  Luthero.  (Ibid.  p.  1676.  Erasmiifl  to  Duko 
George.)    Ea  dvtUs  antea  purissima.    (Ibkl.  p.  1430.) 

S  Ubicnmque   fiimos   cxcttavit    nuatius,  ibi   dioeres    fttisso  factam 
luereseon  sementem.    (Ibkl.) 
H     .11  Vcftim  viacula   mia.  tttiil».restrLp!vrpfTef  etj^nes  mei  giinu  (^ 
Epp.  iL  |i. 461>  A ^r..*.,^-.^.^, — ?« 
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Tilhgfef,  were  heard  accents  of  song*  which  commonicaled  an 
enthusiasiL  for  the  faith  of  the  martyrs.* 

FTang  to  the  hecttlcM  wfaub, 
Or  on  the  waters  cast, 
Tbeb  a^hea  ahatt  be  watchei}, 
And  gathered  at  the  last 
And  frotn  that  scattered  diwty 
Anmnd  ua  and  abroad, 
Shall  8prin}{  a  pirntrous  seed 
or  witncssi**  for  God. 

Jcf  us  hath  now  received 
Their  htost  living  breath,— 
Yet  vain  ia  Satan'a  lioast 
or  victonr  in  thenr  death. 
.   8till--still— though  dead,  they  Jpeak« 
And  tnimpet-tongued  prudaim 
To  many  a  wafci  ning  land, 
The  one  availing  Name. 

Doubtless  Adrian  would  hare  persisted  in  these  viofem 
measures ; — the  failure  of  his  eflbrts  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation — his  own  orthodoxy — his  zeal — ^his  inflexi- 
bility.—even  his  conscientiousness  would  hare  made  him  an 
unrelenting  persecutor.  Providence  ordained  otherwise.  He 
expired  on  the  14th  of  September,  1523 ;  and  the  Romans, 
overjoyed  at  being  rid  of  the  stern  foreigner,  suspended  a 
crown  of  flowers  at  the  door  of  his  physician,  with  an  inscrip 
tion — "/o  the  saviour  of  his  country J^ 

Julio  de  Medicis,  cousin  to  Leo  X,  succeeded  Adrian 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VI I.  From  the  day  of  his  elec- 
tion, all  ideas  of  religious  reformation  were  at  an  end.  The 
new  Pope,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  thought  only  of 

*  Die  Atche  wil!  nicht  lassen  ab, 

Sie  it&abt  in  alien  Landen, 

Hie  hilft  kein  Bach,  Loch,  nodi  Grab  .  .  .  .  (L  Opp.  xviil  p.  481  > 

Obligingly  rendered  liy  John  Alex.  Measengor;  to  whose  friendly 
pen  the  puHisher  i«  indebtetl  for  the  touching  hymns  of  Zwinvle  (see 
Vol.  ii.  p.  3^20^332) :  as  well  as  fur  the  translation  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ^sond  VolmM^  hciidoi  othor  aiwiunco  and  maa? 
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miuntaining  the  privileges  of  the  Papacy,  and  employing  its 
resources  for  his  own  aggrandisement 

Anxious  to  repair  the  indiscretions  of  Adrian,  Clement  de- 
spatched  a  legate  of  a  character  resembling  his  own.  CauLual 
Campeggio,  the  ablest  prelate  of  his  court,  and  a  man  of 
large  experience,  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  German 
Princes.  Ailer  ti  pompous  reception  in  his  passage  through 
the  luilian  cities,  the  Legate  soon  noticed  the  change  that  h«td 
taken  place  in  the  Empire.  On  entering  Augsburg,  he  pro- 
posed, according  to.custom,  to  give  his  benediction  to  the  peo- 
ple; but  tnose  to  whom  he  spoke  met  the  proposal  by  a  smile. 
The  hint  was  enough;  and  h%  entered  Nuremberg  incog- 
nito, without  repairing  to  St.  Sebalde's  church,  where  the 
clergy  were  waiting  for  him.  No  priests  in  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments were  seen  advancing  to  greet  him ; — no  cross  was  bomi" 
in  solemn  state  before  him ;  but  one  might  have  thought  a 
private  individual  was  taking  his  journey  through  the  city.* 
Everything  indicated  that  the  reign  of  the  Papacy  was  draw- 
ing to  its  closa 

The  Diet  had  met  again  in  session,  at  Nuremberg,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1525.  A  storm  was  impending  over  the  government 
of  the  nation,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  Frederic.  The  Sua- 
bian  league,  comprising  the  richest  cities  of  the  empire,  and, 
above  all,  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  combined  for  his  destruction. 
He  was  charged  with  favouring  the  newly-broached  heresy. 
Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  the  executive  powers  should 
be  so  entirely  changed  as  not  to  retain  one  of  the  old  mom- 
bi^rs.  Frederic,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  instantly  took  his 
departure  from  Nuremberg. 

Easter  drew  nigh.  Osiander  and  the  gospel  preachers  re- 
doubled their  activity.  The  former  preached  publicly  to  the 
effect,  that  Antichrist  entered  Rome  the  very  day  that  Con- 
stantino had  quitted  it  to  fix  his  residence  at  Constantinople. 
The  ceremony  of  Palm  Sunday  and  others  were  omitted: 
four  thousand  persons  partook  of  the  supper  under  both  kinds; 

.  *  Caiamttni  habitu  quod  per  tiylvas  aI  campfii  ierat,  ptr 
orUm  •  •  .  wMdan^  snoprwriaffuoe.    (Codil.  i^^ik^ 
roL.  nt  14 
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and  the  Ctueen  of  Denmark,  sister  to  the  Emperor,  publicly 
received  it  in  like  manner  at  the  Castle.  "  Oh  1"  exclaimed 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  losing  all  self-command,  "  would 
that  you  were  not  my  sister." — "  The  same  mother  bore  us," 
replied  the  Glueen ;  "  and  I  would  give  up  every  thing  but 
God's  truth  to  serve  you."* 

Campeggio  trembled  at  witnessing  such  audacity ;  neverthe- 
less affecting  to  despise  the  jeers  of  the  people,  and  the  ha- 
rangues of  the  preachers, — and  relying  on  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  the  Pope,  he  referred  the  Diet  to  the 
edict  of  Worms,  and  demanded  that  the  Reformation  should 
be  put  down  by  force.  On  liearing  this,  some  of  the  princes 
and  deputies  gave  vent  to  their  indignation.  "  And  pray," 
asked  they,  addressing  Campeggio,  '<  what  has  become  of  the 

•  memorial  of  grievances  presented  to  the  Pope  by  the  neople 
of  Germany  ?"  The  Legate,  acting  upon  his  instructions, 
assumed  an  air  of  bland  surprise:  "Three  versions  of  that 
memorial  have^been  received  in  Rome,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  has 
never  been  officially  communicated ;  and  I  could  never  believe 
that  so  unseemly  a  paper  could  have  emanated  from  your 
Highnesses." 

The  Diet  was  stung  by  this  reply.  If  this  be  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Pope  receives  their  representations,  they  also  know 
what  reception  to  give  to  such  as  he  should  address  to  them. 
Several  deputies  remarked  that  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  for  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  attempt  to  deprive  than 
of  it  would  occasion  torrents  of  bloodshed. 

The  Diet  straightway  set  about  preparing  an  answer  to  the 
Popa  As  it  was  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  edict  of  Worms, 
a  clause  was  added  to  it,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  it 
null  **  We  require,"  said  they,  "that  all  should  conform  to 
it — 80  far  as  is  possible,^^^  But  severaUof  the  states  had  do- 
clared  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  it  At  tha  same  lime 
calling  to  mind  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the  Councils 

*  WoUe  sich  des  Wortes  Gottes  halten.    (Seckend.  p.  613.) 

•  1  aoantum  eii  pombile  nt . . .  (Cbchl.  p.  84.) 
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of  Constance  and  of  Bale,  the  Diet  demanded  the  convocation 
in  Germany  of  a  General  Council  of  ChristendonL 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  did  not  stop  there.  What 
could  they  look  for  from  a  Council  which  might  -perhaps 
never  he  called  together,  and  which,  in  any  case,  would  he 
sure  to  he  composed  of  hishops  of  all  nations?  Will  Ger- 
many humhle  her  anti-Roman  inclinations  in  deference  to  pre- 
lates assembled  from  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Italy? 
The  government  of  the  nation  has  been  already  set  aside.  >  It 
is  necessary  that  in  its  place  should  be  a  '  national  assembly* 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  popular  interest. 

Vainly  did  Hannart,  the  Spanish  envoy  of  Charles,  sup- 
ported by  the  adherents  of  Rome  and  of  the  Emperor,  oppose 
the  suggestion ;  the  majority  of  the  Diet  were  unshaken.  It 
was  ai^nged  that  a  diet  or  secular  assembly  should  meet  in 
November  at  Spires,  to  regulate  all  questions  of  religion,  and 
that  the  States  should  invite  their  divines  to  prepare  a  list  of 
controverted  points  to  be  laid  before  that  august  assembly. 

No  time  was  lost  Each  province  prepared  its  memorial, 
and  never  had  Rome  reason  to  apprehend  so  great  an  explo- 
sion. Franconia,  Brandenburg,  Henneberg,  Windsheim, 
Wertheim,  Nuremberg,  declared  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as 
opposed  to  the  seven  sacraments,  the  corruptions  of  the  mass, 
the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  the  Pope's  supremacy.  "  There 
is  coin  for  you  of  the  genuine  stamp,"  said  Luther.  Not  ono 
of  the  questions  which  engag^ed  the  popular  mind  seemed  likely 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  in  that  council  of  the  nation.  The 
majority  would  make  a  stand  for  general  measures.  The 
unity  of  Germany,  its  indepenaence,  and  its  reformation,  would 
yet  be  safe! 

When  news  of  what  Vas  passing  reached  the  Pope,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  anger.  What  I  do  any  presume  to  set  up  a 
secular  tribunal  to  decide  questions  of  religion  in  contempt  of 
his  authority  ?•  If  this  unprecedented  step  be  taken,  doubtless 
Germany  will  be  saved, — but  Rome  is  ruined  1     A  consistory 

,  •  Pontiiez  agrerrime  tolit . . .  intatligenB  novum  de  TeU^kxnA\«SbrasAV 
60  jMcto  txcitari  citn  ipmiM  auctoritatem.    CPaUvt/i.  ^  Y6^^    ' 
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was  hastily  called  together,  and  one  who  watched  the  dismay 
of  the  senators  might  have  thought  the  Germans  were  in  fuU 
march  upon  the  Capitol.  "  As  to  the  Elector  Frederic,"  ex- 
claimed Aleander,  "  we  must  take  oflfhis  head ;''  and  another 
Cardinal  gave  counsel  that  the  kings  of  England  and  of  Spain 
should  overawe  the  free  cities  by  threatening  to  break  off  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  them.  In  conclusion,  the  consis- 
tory came  to  the  decision  that  the  only  way  of  safety  lay  in 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  the  proposed  assembly  at 
Spires. 

The  Pope  wrote  directly  to  the  Emperor : — "  If  I  am  called 
to  be  foremost  in  making  head  against  the  storm,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  am  the  only  one  threatened  by  the  tempest,  but  because 
I  am  at  the  helm.  The  imperial  authority  is  yet  more  in- 
vaded than  eveli  the  dignity  of  the  court  of  Rome." 

.  Whilst  the  Pope  was  sending  this  letter  to  Castile,  he  was 
seeking  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  in  Grermany.  It 
was  not  long  before  iie  gained  over  one  of  the  most  powerful 
reigning  families  of  the  Empire,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria.  The 
edict  of  Worms  had  been  as  much  a  dead  letter  there  as  else 
where ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  had  made  its  way  ex- 
tensively. But  subsequent  to  the  close  of  1521,  the  princes  of 
the  country,  urged  on  by  Doctor  Eck,  who  was  chancellor  in 
their  university  of  Ingolstadt,  had  again  made  advances  to- 
wards Rome,  and  passed  a  law  enjoining  their  subjects  to  ad- 
here faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.* 

The  Bavarian  bishops  showed  some  signs  of  alarm  at  thiis 
intervention  of  the  secular  authority.  Eck  set  out  immediately 
for  Rome  to  solicit  from  the  Pope  an  extension  of  the  authority 
lodged  in  the  princes.  The  Pope  granted  all  their  desires, 
and  even  went  so  far  as'to  make  over  to  them  a  fifth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church  in  their  country. 

Here  we  see  Roman  Catholicism,  at  a  time  when  the  Re- 
formation had  no  regular  settlement,  resorting  to  established 
mslitutions  for  support,  and  Catholic  princes,  aided  by  the 

*  EittM  baieriichet  Roligioni  Mandat    (Winter,  G«ch.  der  Evang. 
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Pope,  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  Church  long  b^re  the  Refor* 
mation  bad  yentured  to  touch  them.  What  then  must  be 
thought  of  the  oft-repeated  charge?  of  Catholics  on  this 
head  I 

Clement  YII.  was  secure  of  the  assistance  of  Bavaria  in 
quelling  the  dreaded  assembly  of  Spires.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
And  others  of  the  princes  were  likewise  gained  over. 

But  Campeggio  was  bent  on  something  more.  His  aim 
was  to  divide  Germany  into  two  hostile  camps ; — Germans 
were  to  be  opposed  to  Germans.  > 

During  a  previous  residence  at  Stutgard,  the  Legate  had 
concerted  with  Ferdinand  the  project  of  a  league  against  the 
•Reformation.  "  There  is  no  telling  what  n^ay  be  the  result 
of  an  assembly  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard," 
observed  he :  "  The  Diet  of  Spires  may  be  the  ruin  of  Rome 
and  the  salvation  of  WittemberJ^.  Let  us  close  our  ranks  and 
be  prepared  for  the  onset"*  It  was  settled  that  RaUsbou 
should  be  the  point  of  rendezvous. 

Prevailing  over  the  jealousies  that  estranged  the  reigning 
houses  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  Campeggio  contrived  to  as- 
semble in  that  city,  toward  the  end  of  1524,  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  The  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg  and  the  Bishops  of  Trent  and  of  Ratisbon,  joined 
them.  The  Bishops  of  Spires,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Stras- 
bnrg,  Bale,  Constance,  Freesingen,  Passau,  and  Brixen,  sent 
deputies  to  the  assembly. 

The  Legate  opened  the  subject  of  the  meeting,  depicting  in 
moviug  language  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  Reformation 
both  to  princes  and  the  clergy,  and  concluded  by  calling  upon 
them  to  extirpate  heresy  and  rescue  the  Church. 

For  fideen  days  the  conferences  were  continued  m  the  town- 
hall  of  Ratisbon.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  ball,  which 
continued  till  daybreak,  served  as  a  relaxation  to  the  fir^t 
Catholic  assembly  convened  by  the  Papacy  to  resist  the  infant 

•  Winter  Getch.  der  Evang.  Ldirs  In  Bakrn,  L  (i»  t(M» 


Hefonnalion,* — and,  after  this,  measures  were  agreed  upon 
for  the  destruction  of  the  heretics. 

The  Princes  and  Bishops  bound  themselves  to  enforce  th^ 
edicts  of  Worms  and  Nuremberg — to  allow  of  no  innovaticms 
in  public  worship— 4o  tolerate  no  married  priest — to  recall  the 
students  of  their  states  who  might  be  resident  in  Wittemberg, 
land  to  employ  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  They  enjoined  the  preachers  to  take  for  their 
guides,  in  interpreting  difficult  scriptures,  the  Latin  Fathers^ 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory.  Not  daring,  m 
the  &ce  of  the  Reformation,  to  invoke  agam  the  authority  of 
the  Schools,  they  contented  themselves  with  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

But,  not  able  to  close  their  eyes  against  the  scandals  and 
profligate  morals  of  the  clergy,  f  they  agreed  on  a  programme 
of  reform  in  which  they  studiously  selected  such  grievances 
of  the  Germans  as  least  involved  or  atfected  the  court  of  Rome. 
They  prohibited  priests"  from  dealings  in  the  way  of  barter 
from  frequenting  taverns,  being  present  "  at  dances,"  and  dis- 
puting over  their  bottle  about  points  of  faith  I 

This  was  the  issue  of  the  confederation  of  Ratisbon.  j:  In 
the  very  act  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  Reformation,  Rome 
yet  conceded  a  something ; — and  we  discern  in  these  regula- 
tions the  earliest  influence  of  the  Reformation,  in  inducing  an 
interior  renovation  in  Catholicism  itself.  Wherever  the  Gos- 
pel develops  its  resources,  its  enemies  are  sure  to  have  their 
counterfeits  at  hand.  Emser  had  produced  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  to  counteract  that  by  Luther.  Eck,  in  like  manner, 
)>ut  forth  his  Loci  Communes  in  opposition  to  Melancthon's,^ 
— and  then  it  was  that  Rome  began  to  oppose  to  the  Reforma- 
tion those  partial  changes  which  have  given  to  Roman  Catho- 
-licism  its  present  aspect.     But,  in  truth,  these  expedients  were 

*  Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  ii.  p.  159. 

t  Improbis  clericorum  abusibus  et  perditis  mbribus.   (CochL  p.  91.) 
X  Ut  Lutherans  factioni  efficacius  resistere  possint,  ultronea  con* 
federatiome  lese  constrixenint.    (Ibid.y 
f  E^hirkUon,  tea  loci  commonef  contra  baratiooM. 
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lutsaliCle  devices  to  escape  impending  dangers.  Branches, 
plucked  indeed  from  the  tree  of  the  Reforinationf  but  set  in  a 
soil  which  doomed  them  to  decay :  the  principle  of  life  was 
ivanting,  and  thus  it  will  ever  be  with-all  similar  attempts. 

Another  fact  is  here  presented  to  us.  The  Romanist  paity,  - 
by.the  league  which  they  formed  at  Ratisbon,  were  the  first  to 
violate  the  unity  of  Germany.  It  was  in  the  Pope's  camp 
that  the  signal  of  battle  was  given.  Ratisbon  vras  the  birth* 
place  of  that  schism  and  political  rending  of  their  country 
which  so  many  of  the  Germans  to  this  hour  deplore.  The 
national  assembly  of  Spires  was  called  to  ensure  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  by  sanctioning  and  extending  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church.  The  conventicle  of  separatists  that  met  at  Ratis- 
bon for  ever  divided  the  nation  in  two  parties.*  Yet  the 
schemes  of  Campeggio  were  not  at  first  attended  with  the  re* 
suits  anticipated.  But  few  of  the  chiefs  responded  to  the  call 
The  most  decided  opponents  of  Luther,  Duke  Greorge  of  Sax- 
ony, the  elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  the  ecclesiastical 
Electors,  and  the  imperial  cities,  declined  taking  any  part 
An  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Pope's  legate  was  forming  a 
Romanist  Action  opposed  to  the  national  mind.  The  popular 
sympathies  counterbalanced  the  antipathies  of  religion ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Ratisbon  Reformation  was  an  object 
of  public  ridicule.  But  a  first  step  had  been  taken, — an  ex- 
ample had  been  set.  It  was  expected  that,  with  a  little  pams, 
it  would  be  easy  eventually  to  confirm  and  enlarge  Jiis  Ro- 
man league.  Those  who  then  hesitated  would  be  decided  by 
the  course  of  e^^ents.  To  the  legate,  Campeggio,  is  ascribed 
the  glory  of  having  laid  the  train  which  was  to  bring  little 
less  than  destruction  upon  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  the 
safety  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Reformation.  From  that  hour 
the  cause  of  Luther  was  no  longer  of  a  nature  purely  religious ; 
and  the  contest  with  the  Wittemberg  monk  ranked  among  the 
political  events  of  Europe.  Luther  in  this  new  sphere,  would 
pass  under  eclipse,  and  Charles  Y.,  the  Pope,  and  the  reign- 
ing Princes,  would  be  the  chief  actors  on  the  stage  whero 
•  lUiilw  J>BfrtKlie  Gsich.  tt.  ^  \€1 


the  grand  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  be  per- 
formed. 

But  the  prospect  of  the  assembly  at  Spiree  was  continually 
present  to  the  m  inds  of  the  people.  Its  measures  might  remedy 
the  mischiefs  that  Campeggio  had  occasioned  at  Ratistson. 
Accordingly,  Romq. strained  every  nerve  to  prevent  its  assem- 
bling. <•  What!"  exclaimed  the  Pope's  deputies  to  Charlei 
v.,  as  also  to  his  ally  Henry  VII  I.,  and  other  princes,  *<  will 
these  presumptuous  Germans  pretend  to  decide  points  of  &ith 
in  a  national  assembly  1  They  seem  to  expect  that  kings,  the 
imperial  authority,  all  Christendom,  and  the  whole  world,  arc 
to  bend  to  their  decisions." 

The  moment  was  not  ill  chosen  for  influencing  the  Emperor. 
The  war  between  that  prince  and  Francis  the  First  was  at  itf 
height  Pescara  and  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  had  left  Italy, 
and  entering  France  in  the  month  of  May,  laid  siege  to  Mar- 
seilles. The  Pope,  who  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  this  at- 
tack, might  effect  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  Im- 
perial forces.  Charles,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  must 
have  feared  to  give  umbrage  to  his  Holiness,  did  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  Empire,  that  he  might 
purchase  the  favour  of  Rome,  and  humble  his  rival  the  king 
of  France. 

On  the  15th  July,  Charles  issued  an  edict,  dated  at  Burgos 
iu  Castile,  "  in  which  he  haughtily  and  angrily  declared  that 
to  the  Pope  alone  belonged  the  right  to  convoke  a  Council,  and 
to  the  Emperor  that  of  demanding  one :  ihat  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Spires  neither  ought  to  be,  nor  could  be 
allowed :  that  it  was  strange  (hat  the  German  people  should 
undertake  to  do  that,  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with 
the  Pope  at  their  head,  could  not  lawfully  do :  and  that  it  was 
necessary,  without  delay,  to  carry  into  effect  the  decree  of 
Worms  against  the  modern  Mahomet." 

Thus  it  was  from  Spain  and  Italy  the  blow  was  struck 
which  arrested  the  development  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
people  of  Germany.  Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  this. 
In  1519  he  had  offered  to  duke  John,  the  Elector's  brother^  to 
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give  his  sister,  the  Archduchess  Catharine,  in  marriage  to  his 
son,  John  Frederic,  heir  to  the  electoftite.  But  was  not  that 
reigning  bouse  of  Saxony  the  grand  support  of  those  principles 
of  religious  and  political  independence  which  Charles  detested  ? 
He  decided  to  break  off  ail  intercourse  with  the  troublesome 
and  guilty  champion  of  Gospel  principles  and  the  nation's 
wishes, — and  accordingly  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  John 
I IIL  king  of  Portugal.  Frederic,  who  in  1519  had  manifestel 
some  indifference  to  the  overtures  of  the  king  of  Spain,  was 
enabled  in  1524,  to  siij^press  his  indignation  at  this  conduct  of 
the  Emperor.  But  Duke  John  haughtily  intimated  his  feel* 
ing  of  the  afiVont  put  upon  him. 

Thus,  an  observer  might  have  distinguished,  as  they  fell 
slowly  into  the  line,  the  rival  hosts  by  whose  struggle  for 
mastery  the  Empire  was  to 'be  so  long  convulsed. 

The  Romanists  went  a  step  further.  The  compact  of  Rat- 
isbon  was  to  be  no  empty  form ;  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  sealed  with  blood.  Ferdinand  and  Campeggio  descended 
the  Danube  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna,  and,  during  their  jour- 
ney, mutually  pledged  themselves  to  cruel  measures.  Instantly 
a  persecution  was  set  on  foot  in  the  Austrian  provinces. 

A  citizen  of  Vienna,  by  name  Gaspard  Tauber,  had  circu- 
lated LAither's  writings,  and  had  himself  written  against  the 
invocation  of  saints,  purgatory,  and  transubstantiation*  Being 
thrown  into  prison,  he  was  required  by  his  judges,  both 
divines  and  jurisconsults,  to  retract  his  errors.  It  was  believed 
that  he  had  given  way,  and  every  preparation  was  made  in 
Vienna  to  gratify  the  populace  with  the  solemn  spectacle  of 
his  recantation.  On  St.  Mary's  day,  two  pulpits  were  erected 
over  the  cemetery  of  St  Stephen's,  the  one  for  the  leader  of 
the  choir,  whose  office  was  to  chaunt  the  heretic's  repentance, 
the  other  for  Tauber  himself.  The  formula  of  his  recantation 
was  put  into  hU  hands.f  The  people,  the.  choristers,  and  the 
priests  were  in  silent  expectation.     Whether  it  was  that 

*  Atqoe  edam  propriof  ipse  tractatns  pencripMnm.    (Coehlsiu^  p^ 
98|  vierao.) 
t^  8m  Goehl^  Ibi  Oi»  iigiliv  4gp  ChNpuw  TtnaBts,  <^ 
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Tauber  had  gifen  no  promise  to  recant,  or  whether,  in  the 
appointed  moment  of  aSjuration,  he  suddenly  received  fresh 
energy  of  faith, — ^he  exclaimed  aloud,  ^-  /  am  not  convinced^ 
and  I  appeal  to  the  holy  Roman  Empire."  ^Ecclesiastics, 
choristers,  and  by-standers,  were  struck  with  astonishment  and 
dismay.  But  Tauber  continued  calling  for  death  rather  than 
that  he  should  deny  the  GrospeL  He  was  beheaded, — his  body 
burned  :* — and  his  firmness  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
memory  of  the  citizens  of  Vienna. 

At  Buda,  in  Hungary,  a  bookseller,  named  John,  who  had 
received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  had  distributed  copies  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  also  some  of  Luther's  writings.  The 
persecutors  bound  him  to  a  stake,  and  thenrforming  a  pile  of 
his  books,  so  as  to  enclose  him  within  them,  set  fire  to  the 
whole.  The  poor  man  manifested  an  unshaken'  courage, 
rejoicing,  amidst  the  flames,  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  his  Lord's  name.  <' Blood  follows  blood,"  cried 
Luther,  when  he  heard  of  this  martyrdom,!  "  but  that  inno- 
cent blood  that  Rome  delights  to  shed,  will  one  day  choke  tho 
Pope,  with  his  kings  and  their  kingdoms.^" 

The  zeal  of  the  fanatics  burnt  every  day  more  fiercely. 
Gospel  preachers  were  expelled,  magistrates  banished,  and 
sometimes  the  most  horrible  torments  were  inflicted.  In  Wur- 
temberg  an  inquisitor,  named  Reichler,  caused  the  Lutherans, 
especially  their  preachers,  to  be  hanged  upon  the  trees. 
Monsters  were  found,  who  deliberately  nailed  by  their  tongues 
to  the  st^e  the  ministers  of  God's  word, — so  that  the  suflerers, 
tearing  themselves  in  their  agony  from  the  wood  to  which 
fhey  were  fastened,  endured  a  frightful  mutilation  in  their 
efforts  to  liberate  themselves, — and  were  thus  deprived  of  that 

•  Credo  te  Tidisse  Casparis  Tauber  bUtoriam  martyris  novi  Vienna»f 
quem  caauiii  capite  scribunt  et  igne  exastum  pro  verbo  Dei.  (Luthei 
to  Haannann,  18  Not.  15S4,  ii.  p.  563.) 

t  Idem  accidit  Buds  in  Un^^a  bibliopols  cuiJam  Johanni,  simu] 
com  libria  circa  eum  positis  exusto,  fortissimeque  passo  pro  Domina 
(IhM.) 

t  Sanguis  sao^roinem  tan^t,  901  safTocabit  papain  com  lei^nms  d 
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gift  of  speech  which  they  had  long  used  in  the  preaching  of 
the  GoopeL* 

The  same  persecutions  were  set  on  foot  in  the  other  states 
of  the  Catholic  League.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  was  on  his  way  to  the  prison;  whilst  the  con- 
stables who  had  charge  of  him  were  stopping  to  drink  at  a 
house  by  the  wayside,  two  country  youths,  moved  with  com- 
psnion,  contrive,  by  eluding  their  vigilance,  to  favour  the 
escape  of  the  pastor.  The  rage  of  the  Archbishop  broke 
forth  against  these  poor  people,  and  without  so  much  as  any 
form  of  trial,  he  commanded  that  they  should  be  beheaded. 
They  were  secretly  taken  outside  the  town,  at  an  early  hour. 
Ck>ming  to  the  plain  where  they  were  to  die,  the  executioner's 
heart  failed  him : — "  For,"  said  he,  "  they  have  not  been  con- 
demned." "  Do  your  duty,"  said  the  Archbishop's  emissary, 
3temly,  "  and  leave  to  the  Prince  to  answer  for  it :" — and  the 
heads  of  the  youths  were  immediately  struck  oif.t 

The  persecution  raged  with  most  violence  in  the  states  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Priests  were  degraded;  nobles  expel- 
led from  their  castles ;  spies  traversed  the  country ;  and  sus- 
picion and  terror  filled  the  hearts  of  all.  Bernard  Fichtel,  a 
magistrate,  was  on  his  way  to  Nuremberg,  called  thither  by  . 
the  Duke's  affairs ;  on  th&  road,  he  was  joined  by  Francis 
Bourkard,  a  professor,  from  Ingolstadt,  and  a  friend  df  Eck. 
Bourkard  accosted  hirh,  and  they  travelled  in  company.  After 
supping  together,  the  professor  began  to  speak  on  matters  of 
religion.  Fichtel  having  some  knowledge  of  his  company^ 
reminded  him  that  the  recent  edict  prohibited  such  topics  of 
conversation.  "  Between  us,"  answered  Bourkard,  "  there  is 
nothing  to  fear."  On  this  Fichtel  remarked,  **  I  don't  think 
the  edict  can  be  enforced;"  and  he  went  on  to  express  him- 
self in  a  tone  of  doubt  respectmg  purgatory,  observing,  *•  ihm 
it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  visit  religious  differences  with 
death."     At  hearing  this,  Bourkard  could  not  control  him- 

•  Ranke,  Dentflche  GMch.  it  p.  174. 
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aelt  "  What  more  just/'  exclaimed  he,  "  than  to  strike  off 
the  heads  of  all  those  scoundrel  Lutherans?".  He  soon  took  a 
kind  leave  of  Flchtei ; — but  hastened  to  igdge  JnformatioD 
against  him.  Fichtel  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  un* 
happy  roan,  who  had  no  desire  of  the  martyr's  crown — ^hia 
religious  convictions  not  being  at  all  deep— escaped  death 
only  by  a  shameful  recantation.  Confidence  was  at  an  end ; 
and  no  one  was  safa 

But  that  death  which  Fichtel  avoided,  others  met  It  wm 
in  vain  that  the  Gospel  was  now  only  privately  preached.* 
The  Duke  urged  on  its  pursuers;  following  it  even  in  the 
darkness,  in  secret  places,  in  private  dwellings,  and  mountain 
recesses. 

"  The  cross  and  persecution  arc  in  full  career  in  Bavaria," 
said  Luther;  "those  wild  beasts  are  carr^ring  all  before 
them.*'t 

Even  the  north  of  Germany  was  not  exempted  from  theee 
atrocities.  Bogislas,  Duke  of  Pomerania,  dying,  his  son,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Duke  George,  set  on 
foot  a  persecution  of  the  Grospel.  Suaven  and  Knipstrow 
were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  flight 

But  it  was  in  Holstein,  that  one  of  the  most  memorable  in- 
stances of  fanaticism  occurred. 

Henry  Zuphten,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  had  escaped  from 
the  convent  at  Antwerp,  was  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel at  Qremen.  Nicholas  Boye,  pastor  at  Mehldor^  in  the 
country  of  the  Dittmarches,  and  several  devout  persons  of  the 
*  neighbouring  districts,  having  invited  him  tQ  come  over  and 
declare  Jesus  Christ ;  he  complied.  Immediately,  the  prior 
of  the  Dominicans  and  the  vicar  of  the  official  of  Hamburg 
concerted  measures.  '*  If  he  is  allowed  to  preach,  and  the 
people  give  ear,"  sud  they,  « we  are  undone."  The  prioi 
passed  a  disturbed  night ;  and,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  . 
repaired  to  the  wild  and  barren  heath  on  which  the  fortjr-eighl 
regents  of  the  country  are  accustomed  to  hold  their  meetings 

*  Vertn  non  palam  senunatl    (L.  Epp.  it  p.  559.) 

t  In  BavAxift mnltnm  tegpn^ cHg^punwcwrtb. . .  •  <Obid.} 
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*The  monk  from  Bremen  is  come  amongst  us"  said  ho,  ad- 
drfssing  them,  "  and  will  hring  ruin  on  the  Ditlmarches." 
Those  forty-eight  simpie-minded  and  unlearned  men,decpivrd 
into  the  belief  that  they  would-  earn  imperiishablo  renown  by 
delivering  the  world  from  the  heretical  monk,  decided  on 
potting  him  to  death  without  so  much  as  giving  him  a  hear- 
btg. 

It  was  Saturday — and  the  prior  was  bent  .on  preventing 
Henry's  preaching  on  the  following  Sunday.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  pastor  Boyc,  armed 
with  the  mandate  of  the  forty-eight  regents.  "  If  it  be  the 
will  of  God  that  1  should  die  among  the  Dittmarches,"  said 
Henry  Zuphten  ;  "  Heaven  is  as  easily  reached  from  thenct 
as  from  anywhere  else.*     I  will  preach." 

He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  spoke  with  earnestness.  His 
hearers,  moved  and  roused  by  his  christian  eloquence,  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  church,  when  the  prior  delivered  to  them 
the  mandate  of  the  forty-eight  regents  forbidding  the  monk  to 
preach.  They  immediately  sent  a  deputation  to  the  heath,  and 
the  Dhtmarches,  after  longdiscussion,  agreed  that  considering 
their  total  ignorance,  further  measures  should  be  deferred  till 
Easter.  But  the  prior,  irritated  at  this,  appnoached  certain  of 
the  regents,  and  stirred  up  their  zeal  afresh  "  We  will  write 
to  him,"  said  they.  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  replied 
the  prior ;  ^  if  he  begins  to  speak,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
withstand  him.  We  must  seize  him  during  the  night,  and 
bum  him  without  giving  him  time  to  open  his  lips." 

Every  thing  was  arranged  accordingly.  The  day  after 
Conception  day,  at  nightfall,  Ave  Maria  wns  rung.  At  the 
signal,  all  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  villages  assctiibhd,  to 
tht)  number  of  five  hundred,  and  their  leaders  having  broc<!li- 
ed  three  butts  of  Hamburg  beer,  by  this  means  stimulated  their 
resolution.  The  hour  of  midnight  struck  as  the  party  entered 
Mehldorf ;  the  peasants  were  under  arms,  the  monks  carried 
torches ;  all  went  forward  in  disorder,  exchanging  shouts  of 
fary.    Arrived  at  the  village,  there  was  a  deep  silence  lest 

•  DsrHiiaiiislwifvdaiOBahealsandefsWK  (L.  O^  i&s.  ^SX^ 
nut   nt  15 
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Henry  receiving  intimation  of  danger,  should  effect  his  m^ 
cape. 

^  Of  a  sudden,  the  gates  of  the  parsonage  were  hurst  open — 
the  drunken  peasantry  rushed  within,  striking  everything  in 
their  way — ^tossing  pell-mell,  dishes,  kettles,  cups,  and  articles 
of  apparel.  They  seized  any  money  that  they  could  find,  and 
then  rushing  on  the  poor  pastor,  they  struck  him  down,  shdiil- 
ing  "  Kill  him  1  kill  him  1"  and  then  threw  him  into  the  mud. 
But  Henry  was  their  chief  object  in  the  attack.  They  pulled 
him  out  of  bed,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and  dragged  him 
tfler  them,  naked  as  he  was,  in  the  piercing  cold.  *<  What 
are  you  come  here  for  ?"  cried  they ;  and  as  Henry  answered 
meekly,  they  exclaimed,  "  Down  with  him !  down  with  him ! 
if  we  listen  to  him  we  shall  become  heretics  like  himself" 
They  had  dragged  him  naked  over  ice  and  snow,  his  feet 
were  bleeding  profusely,  and  lie  begged  to  be  set  on  horseback. 
"A  fine  thmg  truly,"  said  they,  "for  us  to  furmsh  horses  for 
heretics !  On,  on" — and  they  continued  dragging  him  behind 
them  till  they  arrived  at  the  heath.  A  woman,  who  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  house  just  as  the  servant  of  God  was  passing, 
burst  into  tears.  **  My  good  woman,"  said  Henry,  "  weep  not 
for  me."  The  bailifif  pronounced  his  sentence.  Then  one  of 
his  ferocious  escort,  with  a  sword,  smote  the  preacher  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  head.  Another  struck  him  with  a  club.  A 
monk  was  ordered  to  approach,  and  receive  his  confessioa 
"  My  brother,"  said  Henry,  "  have  I  done  you  any  wrong  T 
^  None,"  replied  the  monk.  «  Then,"  returned  Henry,  «  ) 
hare  nothing  to  confess  to  you,  and  you  have  nothing  to  for- 
give." The  monk  retired  in  confusion.  Many  attempts  were 
male  to  set  fire  to  the  pile;  but  the  wood  would  not  catch. 
For  two  hours  the  martjnr  stood  thus  in  presence  4)f  the  info 
riated  peasantry — calm,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven.  Whil« 
they  were  binding  him,  that  they  might  cast  him  into  th^fiame, 
he  began  to  confess  his  faith.  "  First  bum,"  said  a  country* 
man,  dealing  him  a  blow  with  his  fist  on  the  mouth ;  <<  bum ; 
and  after  that,  speak."  They  threw  him  on  the  pile,  but  he 
nUed  down  on  one  side.    John  Holme^  seizing  «  club,  struck 
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him  upon  the  breast,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  burning 
jcoals.  "Such  is  the  true  story  of  the  sufferings  of  that  holy 
martyr,  Henry  Zuphten."* 

Whilst  the  Romanists  were,  on  all  sides,  uns^thing  the 
sword  against  the  Reformation,  the  work  itself  was  passing 
through  new  stages  of  development  Not  to  Zurich — ^nor 
Geneva,  but  to  Wittemberg,  the  focus  of  Luther's  revival,  must 
we  go  to  find  the  beginnings  of  that  Reformed  Church,  of 
which  Calvin  ranks  as  the  most  distinguished  doctor.  There 
was  a  time  when^hese  two  great  families  of  believers  slept  in 
the  same  cradle.  Concord  ought  to  have  crowned  their  ma 
tured  age;  but ^  when  once  the  question  of  the  Supper  was 
raised,  Luther  threw  away  the  proper  element  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  took  his  stand  for  himself  and  his  church  in  an 
exclusive  LutheranisuL  The  mortification  he  experienced 
from  this  rival  teaching  was  shown  in  his  loss  of  much  of  that 
kindness  of  manner  which  was  so  natural  to  him,  and  commu* 
oicated  in  its  stead  a  mistrust,  an  habitual  dissatisfaction,  and 
an  irritability  which  he  had  never  before  manifested. 

It  was  between  the  two  early  friends — the  two  champions 
who^  at  Leipsic,  had  ibugLt  side  by  side  against  Rome, — be 
tween  Carlstadt  and  Luther  that  the  controversy  broke  forth. 
Their  attachment  to  contrary  views  was  the  result,  with  each 
of  them,  of  a  turn  of  mind  that  has  its  value.  Indeed,  there 
are  two  extremes  in  religious  views ;  the  one  tends  to  mate- 
rialize all  things ;  the  other,  to  spiritualize  every  thing.  The 
former  characterized  Rome ;  the  laUer  is  seen  in  the  Mystics. 
Religion  resembles  man  himself  in  this — ^namely,  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  body  and  a  soul;  pure  idealists,  equally  with  mate- 
ruiists  in  questions  of  religion,  as  of  philosophy — both  err. 

This  was.  the  great  question  which  lay  hid  in  the  dispute 
concerning  the  Supper.  Whilst  a  superficial  observer  sees  m 
•It  nothing  but  a  paltry  strife  about  words,  a  deeper  observa- 
tion discerns  in  it  one  of  the  most  important  controversies  thai 
can  mgage  the  mind  of  man. 

•  Dm  iff  <&  wahre  Hutorie,  eic,    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  x\x.  ^  "335^-^ 
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Here  the  Reformers  diverge,  and  form  two  camps;  bat 
each  camp  carries  away  a  portion  of  the  truth.  Luther,  with 
his  adherents,  think  they  are  resisting  an  exaggerated  spirit- 
ualism. Carlstadt,  and  those  of  the  reformed  opinion,  believe 
they  are  opposing  a  detestable  materialism.  Each  turns  agamst 
the  error  which,  to  his  mind,  seems  most  noxious,  and  in  as- 
sailing it,  goes — it  may  be-— beyond  the  truth!  But  this  be- 
ing admitted,  it  is  still  true  that  both  are  right  in  the  prevail- 
ing turn  of  their  thoughts,  and  though  ranking  in  difierent 
hosts,  the  two  great  teachers  are  nevertheless  found  under  the 
same  standard — that  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  is  truth  in 
the  full  ijhport  of  that  word. 

Carlstadt  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more  preju- 
dicial to  genuine  piety  than  to  lean  upon  outward  observances^ 
and  a  sort  of  mysterious  efficacy  in  the  sacraments.  "*  The 
outward  participation  in  the  Supper  brings  Salvation,"  had 
been  the  language  of  Rome ;  and  that  doctrine  had  sufficed  Ic 
materialize  religion.  Carlstadt  saw  no  better  course  for  again 
exalting  its  spiritual  character  than  to  deny  all  presence  oi 
Christ's  body ;  and  he  taught  that  the  Supper  was  simply  a 
pledge  to  believers  of  their  redemption. 

As  to  Luther,  he  now  took  an  exactly  opposite  direction. 
He  had  at  first  contended  for  the  sense  we  have  endeavoured 
to  open.  In  his  tract  on  the  Mass,  published  in  1520,  he  thus 
expressed  himself: — "  I  can  every  day  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  Sacraments,  if  I  do  but  call  to  mind  the  word  and 
promise  of  Christ,  and  with  them  feed  and  strengthen  my 
&ith."  Neither  Carlstadt^  nor  Zwingle,  nor  Calvin  have  said 
any  thing  more  strong  than  this.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  at 
that  period  the  thought  would  often  occur  to  him,  that  a  sym- 
bolical explanation  of  the  Supper  would  be  the  mightiest  en- 
gine to  overturn  the  Papal  system;  for,  in  1525,  we  find  him 
sdymg,  that  five  years  before,  he  had  gone  through  much  trial 
of  miad  on  account  of  this  doctrine  ;*  and  that  any  one  who 
could  then  have  proved  to  him  that  there  is  only  the  bread 

•  Icb  habe  wohl  to  harte  Anftditongen  da  erbttea     (L.  Epp.  fl. . 
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and  wine  in  the  Supper  would  hs^ve  done  him  the  ^eatest 
service. 

But  new  circumstances  arose,  and  threw  him  into  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  led  to  oppose,  and  sometimes  with  much 
heat,  opinions  to  which  he  had  made  so  near  an  approach. 
The  fiinaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  may  account  for  the  turn 
which  Luther  then  took.  These  enthusiasts  were  not  content 
with  disparaging  what  they  termed  the  outward  Word — ^that 
is,  the  Bible,  and  setting  up  a  claim  to  special  communica- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  went  so  far  as  to  despise  tho 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper  as  an  external  act,  and  to  speak  of 
the  inwaid  as  the  only  true  communion.  From  that  time,  in 
every  attempt  to  exhibit  the  symbolical  import  of  the  Supper, 
Luther  saw  only  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  admitting,  instead  of  their  true  mean- 
ing, mere  arbitrary  allegories  spiritualizing  all  religion,  and 
making  it  consist,  not  in  the  gifls  of  God,  but  in  man's  impres- 
sions ;  and,  by  this  means,  substituting,  in  place  of  genuine 
Christianity,  a  mystic  doctrine,  or  theosophy,  or  fanaticism 
which  would  be  sure  to  be  its  grave.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that,  but  for  the  energetic  resistance  of  Luther,  this  tendency  to 
mysticism  (enthusiastic  and  subjective  in  its  character,)  might 
have  rapidly  extended  itself,  and  turned  back  the  tide  of  bles- 
sings which  the  Reformation  was  to  pour  upon  the  world. 

Carlstadt;  impatient  at  finding  himself  hindered  from  open- 
ing his  views  without  reserve  in  Wittemberg ;  and  having  no 
rest  in  his  spirit,  from  his  desire  to  combat  a  system  which,  in 
his  view,  "  lowered  the  value  of  Christ's  death,  and  set  aside 
his  righteousness,"  resolved  "  to  give  a  public  testimony  for 
the  advantage  of  poor  deluded  Christians."  He  left  Wittem- 
berg, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1524,  without  previous  in- 
timation of  his  intention  to  the  university  or  the  chapter,  and 
repaired  to  the  small  town  of  Orlamund,  the  church  of  which 
was  placed  under  his  superintendence.  Dismissing  the  vicar, 
he  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  its  pastor,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  chapter,  of  the  university,  and  of  the 
Elector,  established  iiin^self  m  his  new  office. 
15* 
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He  800B  began  to  dissemmate  his^ioctrines :  <<  It  Ib  not  pos- 
sible," said  he,  "  to  name  any  advantage  derived  from  the  real 
prestTice,  which  does  not  already  flow  from  feith — ^it  is,  there- 
fore, useless."  To  explain  Christ's  words  in  the  institution 
of  the  Supper,  he  resorted  to  an  interpretation  which  is  not 
received  in  the  Reformed  churches.  Luther,  during  the  dis- 
cussion at  Leipsic,  had  explained  the  words — "  Thau  art 
Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  churcK^ — separating 
the  two  propositions,  and  applying  the  latter  to  the  person  of 
the  Saviour.  "  Just  so,"  said  Carlstadt,  "  <  take  eaf  was  spoken 
tn  reference  to  the  bread ;  but '  this  is  my  bod^  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  Jesus  Christ,  who  then  pointed  to  himself, — and  inti- 
mated by  the  sjrmbol  of  the  broken  bread,  that  that  body  was 
about  to  be  broken." 

Carlstadt  did  not  stop  there.  Scarce  had  he  emancipated 
himself  from  Luther's  oversight,  when  he  felt  his  zeal  revive 
against  the  use  of  images.  His  bold  addresses  and  enthusi- 
astic appeals  were  but  too  likely  to  madden  the  minds  of  men 
in  these  agitated  times.  The  people,  thinkmg  they  heard  a 
second  Elijah,  proceeded  to  throw  down  the  idols  of  BaaL 
The  excitement  soon  spread  to  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  Elector  interfered ;  but  the  peasants  answered  that  it  was 
right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  On  this,  the  Prince  de 
cided  to  despatch  Luther  to  Orlamund,  to  restore  tranquillity. 
Luther  looked  upon  Carlstadt  as  a  man  urged  on  by  a  love 
of  notoriety;*  a  fenatic  who  would  even  go  the  length  of 
raising  war  against  Christ  himself.  Perhaps  Frederic  might 
have  made  a  wiser  choice.  Luther,  however,  set  forth ;  and 
Carlstadt  saw  his  troublesome  rival  once  more  appear  in  t>rdei 
to  baffle  his  projects  of  reform  and  arrest  his  impetuosity. 

Jena  lay  in  the  road  to  Orlamund.  Arriving  in  that  town 
on  the  23rd  August,  Luther  ascended  the  pulpit  on  the  24th, 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  He  preached  an  hour  and  a  half  tc- 
a  numerous  auditory  against  fanatics,  rebels,  the  breakers  of 
images,  and  the  despisers  of  the  real  presence,  protesting  with 
•  Hue  perpulit  eum  insana  gloria  et  laudis  lilndo.     (Lt  E^  IL 
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Tehemence  against  the  innovations  at  Orlamund.  He  did  not 
refer  to  Carlstadt  by  name,  but  every  oi^e  understood  whom  he 
had  in  his  eye. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  Carlstadt  was  th«i  at  Jouu 
and  among  the  crowd  of  Luther's  liearers.  He  lost  no  time 
m  calling  the  preacher  to  account  Luther  was  at  dinner  with 
the  prior  of  Wittemberg,  the  burgomaster,  the  secretary,  the 
pastor  of  Jena,  and  several  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Em* 
pcroT  and  of  the  Biiargrave,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  him 
from  Carlstadt,  requesting  an  interview.  He  passed  it  to  those 
near  him,  and  returned  a  message  by  the  bearer :  "  If  Doctor 
Carlstadt-  wishes  to  see  me,  let  him  come  in ; — ^if  not,  I  havo 
no  wish  to  see  him."  Carlstadt  entered.  His  appearance 
produced  a  lively  sensation  in  the  whole  assembly.  The  ma- 
jority, eager  to  see  the  two  lions  encounter  one  another,  sua* 
pended  their  repast,  and  were  all  eyes,  while  the  more  timid 
turned  pale  with  apprehension. 

Carlstadt,  at  Luther's  invitation,  took  a  seat  opposite  to  hini| 
and  then  said,  "  Doctor,  you  have  in  your  sermon  of  this  day 
classed  me  with  those  who  inculcate  revolt  and  assassination. 
I  declare  that  such  a  charge  is  &lse." 

LT7THER. — "  I  did  not  name  you  \  but  since  the  cap  fita^ 
you  may  wear  it." 

A  momentary  pause  ensued. — Carlstadt  resumed :  "  I  am 
prepared  to  show  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  you 
have  contradicted  yourself,  and  that  from  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, no  one  has  preached  that  doctrine  so  purely  as  I  have 
done.' 

LvTHEB. — "  Write  th«i — establish  your  point *^ 

Carlstadt. — "  I  offer  you  a  public  discussion  at  Wittem* 
berg  or  at  Erfurth,  if  you  promise  me  a  safe^onduct" 

Luther. — "  Never  fear.  Doctor !" 

Carlstadt. — "  You  bind  me  hand  and  foot,  and  when  you 
have  deprived  me  of  the  power  to  defend  myself,  you  strike."* 

Silence  ensued. — Luther  resumed : — 

•  Bur  bandet  mir  Hftnde  et  FfttM^  dunadi  fehliiglt  Ihx  such.  (^ 
O^  sir.  |&  250t 
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«  Write  against  me — ^but  openly — and  not  in  accrot** 

Carlstadt. — "  If  {  were  but  assurtd  you  were  in  eamesl 
in  what  you  say,  I  would  do  so." 

Luther. — **  Set  about  h ; — herer— take  this  florin." 

Carlstadt. — "  Where  is  it  ?     I  accept  the  challenge.'* 

At  these  words,  Luther  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
oroducing  a  gold  florin,  said,  as  he  gave  it  to  Carlstadt,  ^<  Take 
it,  and  attack  me  like  a  pian." 

Carlstadt,  holding  the  gokl  florin  in  his  hand,  and  turning 
to  the  assembly,  said,  "  Dear  brethren,  this  is  to  me  arabo,  n 
pledge  that  I  have  authority  to  write  against  Luther ;  1  call 
you  ail  to  witness  this" 

Then  bending  the  florin,  that  he  might  know  it  again,  he 
put  it  into  his  purse,  and  held  out  his  hnnd  to  Luther.  The 
latter  pledged  him.  Carlstadt  returned  his  civility.  "  The 
more  vigorous  your  attacks,  the  better  I  shall  like  them  "  re- 
sumed Luther. 

'•  If  1  fail,"  answered  Carlstadt,  « the  fault  will  be  mine." 

They  once  more  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  Carl 
stadt  returned  to  his  lodging. . 

Thus,  says  an  historian,  as  from  a  single  spark  a  Are  oftea 
originates  which  consumes  in  its  progress  the  vast  forest,  so, 
from  this  small  beginning,  a  great  division  in  the  Church  took 
its  rise.* 

Luther  set  fi^rward  for  Orlamund,  and  arrived  there  but  in- 
diflerently  prepared  by  the  scene  at  Jena.  He  assembled  thft 
council  and  the  church,  and  said,  "  Neither  the  Elector  nor 
the  University  will  acknowledge  Carlstadt  as  your  pastor.'*-— 
"  If  Carlstadt  is  not  our  pastor,"  replied  the  treasurer  of  the 
town-council,  "  why  then^.St.  Paul  is  a  false  teacher,  and  your 
writings  are  mere  falsehood,-^br  wt  have  chosen  him."t 

♦  Siciit  una  scintilla  saspe  tptam  sylvam  comburit  (M.  Adam,  Vit 
Carlst.  p  Si.)  Our  account  is- chiefly  derivcnl  from  the  Ads  of  ReiTk- 
barti,  |iQ«lor  of  Jena,  an  rye-witness,— but  a  friend  of  Carlstadt,— anil 
taxed  with  inaccirncy  by  Lutliei*. 

t  How  remarkable  is  this  incident!  On  this  passage  the  translator 
bad  made  a  note  which  he  wiU  here  insert  for  the  confirmation  of  thoM 
who,  thoi^b  cnly  '  two  or  three '  in  any  one  place,  are  acting  in  < 
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As  he  said  this,  Carlstadt  entered  the  room.  Some  of  those 
who  happened  to  he  next  to  Luther,  made  signs  to  him  to  he 
seated,  but  Carlstadt,  going  straight  up  to  Luther,  said,  ^'  Dear 
Doctor,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you  induction.!' 

LuTHBR. — "  You  are  my  antagonist.  I  have  fixed  you  by 
the  pledge  of  a  florin." 

Carlstadt. — "  I  will  he  your  antagonist  so  long  as  y.iu 
are  opposed  to  God  and  his  truth." 

Luther. — "  Leave  the  room ;  I  cannot  allow  of  your  being 
present." 

Carlstadt. — '<  This  is  an  open  meeting, — if  your  cause 
is  good,  why  fear  me?" 

Luther,  to  his  attendant: — "Go, — put  the  horses  to:  I 

fidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  'God  and  the  word  of  Hi^  xgraee'  to 
'build  them  up.' 

If  the  conference  had  been  really  carried  on  in  the  reverential  senee 
of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  (Acts  i.  24,  Eph.  ii.  22.)  it  might  have 
been  asked,  and  so  have  come  down  to  us,  on  what  passage  in  St.  Paul 
these  persons  grounded  their  choosing  of  their  pastor.  ^ 

But  would  not  the  recognition  of  His  presejux  have  led  to  the  ac- 
knowIedgn\^nt  of  His  'dividing'  gifls  to  the  mutually  dependant 
members,  (1  'Cor.  xii.  25.  xiv.  31.)  'according  to  His  own  wiiri 
(1  Cor.  xii.  11.)  and  so  have  prevented  the  assertion  of  a  right  on  their 
paii  to  elect, — much  less  to  elect  to  exdiisive  pastorship  1 

Luther  was  a  brother,  and  one  not  meanly  gifted  for  service  to  the 
body ; — ^might  it  not  have  been  expected  that  Carlstadt,  calling  to  mind 
Romans  xii.  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  3,  31,  would  have  welcomed  the  wonl  of 
Luther  in  the  little  church  of  Orlamund, — and  that  that  word  would 
liave  been  just  the  very  corrective,  or  rather  complemetU,  needed  by  the 
peculiarity  of  Caristadt's  teaching, — for  as  M.  D*Aubign6  has  observed, 
the  turn  of  mind  of  each  had  its  value. 

Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  Great  Reformer  sa3ring,  "The  Elect  ji 
ftnd  the  University  will  not  acknowledge  Carlstadt  as  your  pastor;" 
And  the  church  of  Orlamund  replying.  "  We  have  chosen  him  :"— 
the  two  forms  of  disobedient  limiting  of  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  with 
which  Christians  have  become  so  familiar, — and  which,  in  their  want 
of  faith,  abnost  all  are  helping  to  perpetuate. 

See  the  reflections  at  ,the  opening  of  the  Xlth  Book  of  this  history. 
The  heart  that  is  exercised  by  these  things  should  consider  John  xiv^ 
16,26;  xvl7;  xvil21;  Acts  v.  3;  Rom.  viii.  9;  I  Cor.  xl  2;  xiv. 
17;  Eph.  iv.  16;  1  Th.  hr.  18;  v.  11 ;  Hsib.  SL  13. 
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have  nothing  to  say  here  to  Carlstadt;  and  since  he  will  not 
leave,  I  shall  go."*  Luther  rose  from  his  seat,  upon  whisfa 
Carbtadt  withdrew. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Luther  resumed : — "  Only  prove 
from  the  Scripture  that  it  is*  our  duty  to  destroy  images." 

One  of  the  Town  Council. — "  Doctor,  you  will  allow. 
1  suppose,  that  Aloses  was  acquainted  with  God's  command- 
ments." This  said,  he  opened  his  Bible.  "  Well,  here  are 
his  words, — '  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  awy  graven 
image,  nor  any  Itkeiiess^  "  &c. 

Luther. — "  The  passage  refers  only  to  images  for  idola- 
trous worship.  If  I  hang  up,  in  my  chamber,  a  crucifix,  and 
do  not  worship  it ;  what  harm  can  it  do  me  ?" 

A  Shoi&haker. — ^^  I  have  often  touched  my  hat  before  an 
image  which  was  in  my  room,  or  on  my  mantlepieca  It  is 
an  act  of  idolatry  which  robs  God  of  the  glory  due  to  Him 
alone." 

Luther. — "  Would  you  think  it  necessary,  then,  because 
they  are  abused,  to  put  your  women  to  death,  and  pour  your 
wine  into  the  gutter."! 

Another  Member  of  the  Church. — "No:  they  are 
God's  creatures,  which  we  are  not  commanded  to  destroy." 

The  conference  had  lasted  some  time.  Luther  and  his  at- 
tendant returned  to  their  carriage,  astonished  at  the  scene  they 
had  witnessed,  and  having  failed  to  convince  the  inhabitants, 
who  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  of  interpreting  and  freely 
expounding  the  Scripture.  Agitation  reigned  in  Orlamund. 
The  people  insulted  Luther ;  and  some  even  called  after  him,' 
— "Begone!  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils;  and  may  you 
break  your  neck  before  you  are  out  of  our  town."J  Never 
had  the  Reformer  had  to  undergo  such  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. 
♦  Spann  an,  spann  an.  (L.  0pp.  xix.  p.  154.) 
t  So  muss  du  des  Missbrauchs  halber  aach.  (Ibid.  p.  155.) 
X  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  living  historians  of  Germany  ftdd, 
that  Luther  was  pelted  by  the  inhabitants;  but  Lather  teOi  us  th« 
contrary : — "  Dass  ich  nit  mit  Steinen  und  Dreek  auageworffen  ward.* 
(L.  Epp.  iL  p.  579.) 
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He  repaired  thence  to  Kale,  the  pastor  of  which  place  had 
also  embraced  the  views  of  Carlstadt.  He  resolved  to  preach 
a  sermon  there;  but  on  entering  the  pulpit,  he  found  the 
broken  fragments  of  a  crucifix.  At  fir«t  his  emotion  over- 
came him  ;  but  recovering  himself,  he  gathered  up  the  pieces 
into  one  comer  of  the  pulpit,  and  delivered  a  discourse  'In 
which  he  made  no  allusion  to  the.  circumstance.  '^  I  deter 
mined  "  said  he,  speaking  of  it  in  after  life,  "  to  revenge  my 
self  on  the  devil  by  this  contempt  for  himP 

The  nearer  the  Elector's  life  drew  to  a  close,  the  more  did 
he  appear  to  dread  lest  men  should  go  too  far  in  the  work  of 
ReformatRn.  He  issued  orders  to  deprive  Carlstadt  of  his 
appointments,  and  banished  him,  not  only  from  Orlamund,  but 
from  the  states  of  the  Electorate.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Church  of  Orlaqnund  interceded  in  his  behalf, — ^in  vain  did 
they  petition  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  among  them 
as  a  private  citizen,  with  leave  occasionally  to  preach, — in 
vain  did  they  represent  that  the  word  of  God  was  dearer  to 
them  than  the  whole  world,  or  even  a  thousand  worlds.* 
Frederic  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  and  he  even  went  the 
length  of  refusing  the  unhappy  Carlstadt  the  funds  necessarily 
required  for  his  journey.  Luther  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
sternness  on  the  part  of  the  Prince :  it  was  foreign  to  his  dis- 
position,— and  this  he  afterwards  proved.  B ut  Carlstadt  looked 
at  him  as  the  author  of  his  disgrace,  and  filled  Germany  with 
his  complaints  and  lamentations.  He  wrote  a  farewell  letter 
to  his  friends  at  Orlamund.  The  bells  were  tolled,  and  the 
letter  read  in  presence  of  the  sorrowing  Church,  t  It  was 
signed — "  Andrew  Bodenstein,  expelled  by  Luther,  uncon* 
victed,  and  without  even  a  hearing  " 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel'a  pain  at  contemplating  these 
two  men,  once  friends,  and  both  worthy  of  our  esteem,  thus 
angrily  opposed.  Sadness  took  possession  of  the  souls  of  th^ 
disciples  of  the  Reformation.     What  would  be  the  end  of  it, 

*  Hoher  aJte  taosend  Wdteu.    (^Seck.  p.  6^28.) 
t  GUuB  publico  Yocatis  per  campanas  lecte  snnt  omnibui  simul  flen* 
tilnit.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  56a) 
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when  thus  its  bravest  defenders  turned  one  agair^  another? 
iiUther  could  discern  these  fears,  and  endeavoured  to  allay 
theni.  "Let  us  contend,"  said  he,  "as  those  who  fight  for 
another.  It  is  God's  cause  :*  the  care  of  it  belongs  to  God, — 
.  the  work,  the  victory,  and  the  glory,  all  af^  His.  He  will  fight 
lor  it,  and  prevail,  though  we  should  stand  still.  Whatever 
Ho  decrees  should  fall,  let  it  fall, — whatever  He  wills  should 
stand,  «et  that  stand.  It  is  no  cause  of  our  own  that  is  at  stake; 
and  we  seek  not  our  own  glory." 

.  Oarlstadt  sought  refuge  at  Strasburg,  where  he  published 
several  writings.  "He  was  well  acquainted,"  says  Doctor 
Scheur,  "  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;"  and  liUther  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  his  superior  in  learning.  Endowed 
with  great  powers  of  mind,  he  sacrificed  to  his  convictions 
feme,  station,  country,  and  eyen  his  bread.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life  he  visited  Switzerland.  There,  it  might  seem,  he 
ought  to  have  commenced  his  teaching.  The  independence 
of  his  spirit  needed  the  free  air  breathed  by  the  (Ecolampa- 
diuses  and  Zwingles.  His  instructions  soon  attracted  an  at- 
tention nearly  equal  to  that  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
earliest  theses  put  forth  by  Luther.  Switzerland  spemed  al- 
most gained  over  to  his  doctrine.  Bucer  and  Capito  also 
appeared  to  adopt  his  views. 

Then  it  was  that  Luther's  indignation  rose  to  its  height; 
and  he  put  forth  one  of  the  most  powerful  but  also  most  out- 
rageous of  his  controversial  writings, — his  book  "  Against 
the  Celestial  Prophets?' 

Thus  the  Reformation,  hunted  down  by  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Princes,  began  to  tear  its  ov^m  vitals.  It  seemed 
to  be  sinking  under  accumulated  evils;  and  surely  it  would 
hive  been  lost  if  it  had  been  a  work  of  man.  But  soon  from 
the  very  brink  of  ruin  it  rose  again  in  renewed  energy, 
t  The  Catholic  League  of  Ratisbon,  and  the  persecutions  that 
followed  close  upon  it,  created  a  powerful  popular  re-action. 
The  Germans  were  not  disposed  to  surrender  that  word  of 

*  Cauia  Dei  est,  cura  Dei  evt,  opus  Dei  eft,  victoria  Dei  ert,  gloda 
Dei  ert,    (L.  Epp.  il  pu  656.) 
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God  of  which  they  had  recovered  possession;  and  when 
orders  to  that  effect  came  to  them  from  Charles  V.,  though 
backed  by  papal  bulls  and  the  faggots  of  Ferdinand,  and  other 
Catholic  Princes,  they  returned  for  an  answer, — "  We  will  no 
give  it  up.y 

No  sooner  had  the  members  of  the  League  taken  their  de- 
parture from  Ratisbon,  when  the  deputies  of  the  towns  whose 
bishops  had  taken  part  in  that  alliance,  surprised  and  indig- 
nant, assembled  at  Spires,  and  passed  a  law,  that,  notwithstimd- 
ing  the  episcopal  prohibitions,  their  preachers  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Qospei,  and  the  Gospel 
only,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  prophets. 
They  proceeded  to  prepare  a  report,  couched  in  firm  and  con* 
sistent  terms,  to  be  presented  to  the  assembly  of  their  nation. 

The  Emperor's  letter,  dated  from  Burgos,  came  unseason- 
ably to  disturb  their  plans.  Nevertheless,  toward  the  close 
of  that  year,  the  deputies  of  the  tov\iis  and  many  nobles  assem- 
oling  at  Ulm,  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  to  assist  one 
another,  in  case  of  an  attack. 

Thus  the  free  cities  opposed  to.  the  camp  that  had  been 
formed  by  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  bishops,  another,  in 
which  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  national  liberties 
was  unfurled. 

Whilst  the  cities  were  placing  themjelves  in  the  van  of  the 
Reformation,  several  princes  were,  about  the  same  time, 
gained  over  to  its  ranks.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  1524, 
Melancthon  was  returning,  on  horseback,  from  a  visit  to  his 
mother,  in  company  with  Camerarius  and  some  other  friends, 
when,  approaching  Frankfort,  he  met  a  brilliant  retinue;— it 
was  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 'Avho,  three  years  previously, 
had  visited  Luther  at  Worms,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  the 
games  of  .Heidelberg,  where  most  of  the  princes  of  Germany 
were  expected  to  be  present 

Thus  did  Providence  bring  Philip  successively  in  contact 
with  the  two  leading  Reformers.  It  was  known  that  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  was  gone  on  a  journey  to  his  birth-place.  One 
of  the  horsemen  who  accompanied  the  Landgrave  remarkfid^ 

VOL.   tJI.  16 
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— "It  ia  Melancthon,  I  think."  Immediately  tlie  young 
Prince  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  coming  up  with  the  Doctor, 
enquired,— " Is  your  name  Philip?"  "It  is,"  replied  he, 
drawing  back  timidly,  and  preparing  respectfully  to  alight* 
"  Keep  your  saddle,"  said  the  Prince,  "  turn  your  horse's  head, 
and  come  stay  one  night  with  me ;  there  are  some  things  I 
want  to  speak  with  you  about.  Fear  nothing."  «  What  can 
I  fear  from  a  prince  like  yourself!"  rejoined  the  Doctor. 
*Ah,  ah!'*  said  the  LAndgrave,  laughing,  "if  I  were  only 
to  carry  you  off,  and  hand  you  over  to  Campeggio,  he  would 
not  be  a  little  pleased,  I  suspect."  The  two  Phib'ps  rode  on- 
ward, side  by  side, — the  Prince  asking  questions  and  the 
Doctor  answering;  and  the  Landgrave  delighted  with  the 
clear  and  impressive  views  that  were  opened  before  him.  At 
length,  Melancthon  entreating  him  to  permit  him  to  continue 
his  journey,  Philip  reluctantly  parted  with  him.  "  On  one 
condition,"  said  he,  "  and  that  is,  that,  on  your  return  home, 
you  should  treat  fiilly  the  questions  we  have  discu88ed,t  and 
send  me  your  thoughts  in  writing."  Melancthon  promised. 
"Gk),  then,"  said  Philip,  "and  pass  freely  through  my  states." 
Melancthon,  with  his  accustomed  talent,  prepared  an 
AbrilgmefU  of  the  Reformed  Doctrine  of  Christianiiy ;% 
and  this  tract,  remarkable  for  its  conciseness  and  force  of  argu- 
ment, made  a  decided  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Land- 
grave. Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Heidelberg  games, 
this  Prince  issued  an  edict,  in  which,  without  connecting  him- 
self with  the  free  towns,  he  opposed  the  League  of  Ratisbon, 
and  directed  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  in  all  its 
purity.  He  embraced  it  himself,  with  the  energy  that 
marked  his  character.  "  Rather,"  exclaimed  he,  "  would  I 
sacrifice  my  body,  my  life,  my  estates,  and  my  subjects,  than 
the  word  of  Grod  !"  A  Franciscan  friar,  named  Ferber,  per- 
ceiving this  inclination  of  the  Prince  in  favour  of  the  Reior- 

*  flonorifl  causa  de  equo  descensuruB.    (Ctmerariuf,  p.  94.) 
t  Ut  de  qusstionibus  quas  audiiasct  moveri,  aliquU  dilifmtap  con- 
■criptum  curaret.    (Ibid.) 
t  Epitome  reacfnim  eedceJaittea  doctiiiiA. 
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madon,  wrote  him  a  letter  filled  with  reproaches  and  entreaties 
to  continue  &ithful  to  Rome.  "I  am  resolved,"  answered 
Philip,  "  to  be  faithful  to  the  ancient  doctrine, — ^but  as  J  find 
it  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures :''  and  he  proceeded  to  prove,  with 
much  clearness  of  statement,  that  man  is  justified  by  &ith  alone. 
^  The  monk,  confounded,  made  no  reply.*  The  Landgrave 
was  commonly  spoken  of  as  <'  the  disciple  of  MeIancthon."t 

Other  Princes  followed  the  same  course.  The  Elector 
Pftlatlne  refused  to  countenance  the  slightest  persecution ;  the 
Duke  of  Luneburg,  nephew  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  began 
the  Reformation  in  his  dominions ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
gave  orders  that,  throughout  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  every  one 
should  be  at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  as  his  con- 
science dictated. 

The  Reformation  gained  a  victory  yet  more  important.  A 
Prince,  whose  conversion  to  Gk)spel  truth  involved  consequen- 
ces most  momentous  to  our  own  times,  now  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  withdraw  from  Rome.  One  day,  towards  the  end  of 
June,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Melancthon  to  Wittemberg, 
Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  entered  Luther's  apartment.  This  chief  of 
the  monastic  knights  of  Germany,  who  then  governed  Prus- 
sia, had  repaired  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  Empire  against  Poland.  He  returned  broken  in  spirit 
On  one  hand,  Osiander's*  preaching,  and  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  had  convinced  him  that  his  monk's  vow 
was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  on  the  other,  the  suppression 
of  the  national  gc^emment  in  Germany  had  deprived  him  of 
all  hope  of  obtaining  the  assistance  which  he  had  come  to  so- 
licit What  was  to  be  done  .  .  .  .  ?  The  Saxon  councillor, 
De  Planitz,  in  whose  company  he  had  left  Nuremberg,  pro- 
posed to  him  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Reformer.  "  What 
think  you,"  said  the  anxious  and  agitated  Prince  to  Luther, 
"  of  the  rule  of  our  order  ?"     Luther  did  not  hesitate ;  he  saw 

•  Seckendorf,  p.  '^S. 

t  Prixice{»  ilto  diwipiiliii  Philippi  ftiit  a  qaSbufdain  appeflktos. 
(C«n«.  p.96) 
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that  a  course  of  conduct  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel  WM^ 
also,  the  only  means  of  saving  Prassia.  *'  Look  to  God  for 
assistance,"  said  he,  to  the  Grand  Master,  "and  reject  the 
senseless  and  inconsistent  rule  of  your  order ;  put  an  end  to 
your  detestable  hermaphrodite  principality,  neither  religious 
nor  secular;*  away  with  mere  pretended  chastity,  and  seek, 
ihal  which  is  the  true.  Take  a  wife— and  become  the  foimder 
of  a  legitimate  empire,  in  the  place  of  that  anomalous  mon* 
ster."t  These  words  set  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  Grand 
Master  a  state  of  things  which  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  indis- 
tinctly. A  smile  lighted  up  his  countenance  ;  but  he  was  too 
prudent  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts. {  Melancthon,  who 
was  present,  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as  Luther,  and  the  Prince 
set  out  to  return  to  his  dominions,  leaving  the  Reformers  in 
the  confident  hope  that  the  seed  which  they  had  sown  would 
sink  down  into  his  heart,  and  one  day  bring  forth  fruit 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  Pope  had 
opposed  the  national  assembly  at  Spires,  fearing  lest  the  Word 
of  God  should  win  over  all  present ;  but  the  Word  of  God 
was  not  bound.  It  was  denied  a  hearing  in  a  hall  of  a  town 
of  the  Lower  Palatinate.  But  what  then  ? — it  burst  forth  and 
spread  throughout  the  provinces,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, enlightening  the  Princes  and  developing  that  Divine  power, 
of  which  neither  Bulls  nor  Ordinances  can  ever  divest  it 

Whilst  nations  and  their  rulers  were  thus  coming  to  the 
light,  the  Reformers  were  endeavouring  to  remould  every 
thing,  by  the  infusion  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity 
Public  worship  first  engaged  their  attentioi).  The  moment 
anticipated  by  the  Reformer,  when  returning  from  the  Wartburg, 
ha  I  arrived:  "  Now,"  said  he,  "that  hearts  have  been  fortifi- 
ed by  Divine  Grace,  we  must  put  away  those  things  which 
defile  the  Lord's  kingdom,  and  attempt  to  do  something  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus."     He  required  that  the  communion  should  be 

«  Ut  loco  illius  abominabilis  principatus,  qui  hermaphrodita  quidam. 
(L.  Epp.  u.  p.  5-27.) 
t  Ut  contempta  ista  atulta  confimiqiie  refi^la,  uxorom  duotfct.  (Ibid.) 
t  nie  torn  arrifit,  tod  nihil  respondit.    (Ibid.) 
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taken  tinder  both  kinds ;  that  the  Supper  should  be  cleared  of 
every  thing  which  gave  to  it  the  character  of  n  sacrifice  ;* 
that  Christians  should  never  assemble  themselves  together 
without  having  the  word  of  Grod  preached  to  them  ;t  that  the 
flock,  or  at  least  the  priests  and  students,  should  meet  every 
pioming  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  to  read  the  Old  Testament, 
and  every  evening  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  that  on  Sundays  the  whole  church  should  meet  to- 
gether, morning  and  afternoon,  and  that  the  great  objiect  of  the 
services  should  be  to  sound  abroad  the  Word  of  God4 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wittemberg,  especially  called 
forth  his  indignation.  In  it,  (to  quote  the  words  of  Seckendorf,) 
9,901  masses  were  annually  celebrated,  and  35,570  lbs.  of 
Hux  annually  consumed.  Luther  called  it  '*  the  sacrilege  of 
Tophet"  "  There  are,"  said  he,  "  only  three  or  four  lazy 
monks  who  still  worship  this  shameful  Mammon;  and  if  I 
had  not  restrained  the  people,  this  abode  of  all  Saints,  or  rather 
of  all  Devils,  would  have  been  brought  down  with  a  crash 
such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  heard." 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  church  that  the  conflict 
began.  It  resembled  those  ancient  sanctuaries  of  heathen* 
worship  in  Egypt,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  which  were  ordain- 
ed to  fall,  that  Christianity  might  be  established  in  their  place. 

Luther,  earnestly  desiring  that  the  mass  should  be  abolish- 
ed in  this  cathedral,  addressed  to  the  chapter  on  the  1st  March, 
1523,  a  requisition  to  that  efifect,  following  it  up  by  a  second 
letter  dated  the  11th  July.^  The  canons  having  pleaded  the 
Elector's  orders, — "  What,  in  this  case,  have  we  to  do  with 
the  prhicc's  orders?"  remarked  Luther:  "he  is  but  a  secular 
prince;  his  business  is  to  bear  the  sword,  and  not  to  intcrfeio 
in  ♦Jie  ministry  of  the  Gospel."!     Luther  here  clearly  marks 

•  Weise  christliche  Meese  zu  halten.    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  xxii.  p.  232.) 

t  Die  christliche  Gemeine  Dimmer  soli  zusammcn  kommen,  es  werdo 
Jcnn  daselbst  Gottes  Wort  gcprediget.    (L.  Opp.  xxii.  226.) 

X  Dass  das  Wort  im  Schwange  gehe.    (Ibid.) 

I  L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  308,  and  854. 

I  Welchem  gebCOirt  das  SehwiAl,  nkht  das  Predigtamt  stt  v»-    | 
•oigeD.    (L.  OJjfp.  xviii  p.  497.) 

16^ 
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Ae  distinction  between  the  State  and  the  Chnrch.  ^  Tliare 
is "  said  he  again,  "  but  one  sacrifice  to  put  away  siiis,— 
Christ,  Avho  has  offered  himself  once  for  all;  and  we  are  par- 
takers thereof,  not  by  any  works  or  sacrifices  of  ours,^-4nit 
solely  through  belief  of  the* word  of  God." 

The  Elector,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  was  averse  ftcm 
further  change. 

But  entreaties  from  other  quarters  came  in  aid  of  those  of 
Luther.  <<It  is  high  time  to  act,"  wrote  the  cathedral 
provost,  Tonas,  to  the  Elector:  "such  a  shining  forth  of 
Gk)spel  truth,  as  that  which  we  have  at  this  hour,  does  not 
ordinarily^  last  longer  than  a  sunbeam.  Let  us  then  lose  no 
time."* 

This  letter  of  Jonas,  not  having  changed  the  Elector's 
views,  Luther  became  impatient;  he  judged  that  the  time  had 
come  to  strike  the  final  blow,  and  he  addressed  a  letter  of 
,  menace  to  the  chapter.  "  I  beg  of  you,  as  alriend; — I  desire 
and  seriously  urge  it  upon  you  to  put  an  end  to  this  sectarian  I 
worship.  If  you  refuse  to  do  so,  you  shall,  Qod  helping, 
receive  the  punishment  which  you  will  have  deserved.  .  I  say 
this  for  your  guidance,  and  I  request  an  immediate  repl]^— 
yes,  or  no-^before  Sunday  next,  in  order  that  I  may  consider 
•  what  I  have  to  do.    God  give  you  grace  to  follow  His  lightf 

Martin  Litther. 

«s7)k/«rsAiy,  Dec  Qth,  1524."  «  Preacher  at  WHtemberg." 

At  this  juncture  the  rector,  two  burgomasters,  and  ten  coun- 
cillors, waited  upon  the  Dean,  and  begged  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  university,  of  the  council,  and  of  the  commune  of  Wit- 
imbrrg,  "  to  abolish  the  great  and  horrible  impiety  committed 
ngainstthe  majesty  of  God,  in  the  celebration  of  mass." 

Tlie  chapter  found  it  necessary  to  give  way,  and  declared 
that,  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,t  they  acknowledged 
the  abuses  which  had  been  denounced,  and  published  a  new 

♦  Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  636. 
t  L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  565. 

t  Dorch  das  Licht  dei  hei]i|^  j^ttllclMn  WoitMk  •  .  .  .  (Li  O^ 
fviiLp.508.) 
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order  of  senrice^  which  hegan  to  he  ohsenred  on  Christmas 
Day,  1524. 

Thns  fell  the  Mass,  in  this  renowned  sanctuary,  where  it 
had  80  long  held  out  against  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  Re* 
formers.  The  Elector  Frederic,  suffering  from  gout,  and 
drawing  near  his  end,  could  not,  hy  any  efforts  of  his,  retard 
this  great  triumph  of  the  Reformation.  He  saw  in  it  the  will 
of  God,  and  submitted  to  it  The  cessation  of  Romish  observ- 
ances, in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  hastened  their  abolition  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Chnstendom.  In  all  quarters  there 
was  similar  resistance,  but  also  the  like  victory.  Vainly  did 
priests,  and  even  princes  in  many  places,  try  to  interpose  ob- 
stacles ;  they  could  effect  nothing. 

It  was  not  alone  in  public  worship  that  the  Reibrmatioa 
was  ordained  to  work  a  change.  Education  was  very  early 
associated  with  the  Reformed  Church,  and  these  two  institu* 
tions,  in  their  power  to  regenerate  mankind,  were  alike  invigo- 
rated by  its  influence  It  was  in  intimate  alliance  with  letters 
that  the  Reformation  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  world ; 
and,  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph,  it  did  not  forget  its  ally. 

Christianity  is  not  a  mere  expansion  of  Judaism ;  its  great 
end  is  not  again  to  envelop  man,  as  the  Papacy  seeks  to  do,  in 
the  swaddling  bands  of  outward  ordinances  and  man's  teach- 
ing. Christianity  is  a  new  creation ;  it  takes  possession  of  the 
inward  man,  and  transforms  him  in  the  innermost  principles 
of  his  nature ;  so  that  he  needeth  not  human  teaching,  but,  by 
God*s  help,  is  able,  of  himself,  and  by  himself;  to  discern  that 
which  is  true,  and  to  do  that  which  is  right."* 

To  bring  man  to  that  maturity  which  Christ  has  purchased 
foi  him,  and  to  emancipate  him  from  the  tutelage  in  which 
Rome  had  so  long  held  him  bound,  the  Reformation  must 
needs  develop  the  whole  man^  and,  while  by  the  Word  of 
God  it  regenerated  his  heart  and  will,  it  enlightened  his  un-, 
derstanding  by  the  study  of  sacred  and  profene  literature. 

Luther  understood  this ;  he  felt  that  to  consolidate  the  Re- 
Ibrmr./^  he  must  work  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generor 
•  Bih,  chap.  iriB.  11, 
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tion,  remodel  the  schools,  and  propagate  throughout  CfansCen. 
dom  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  deep  study  of  the  Holy 
ScrifHures.  This,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life. 
He  was  especially  impressed  with  this  conviction,  at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  history,  and,  accordingly,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
councillors  of  all  the  towns  in  Germany,  urging  them  to  found 
Christian  schools.  "  Dear  sirs,"  said  he,  "so  much  money  is 
annually  expended  in  arquebuses,  making  roads,  and  construct- 
ing dykes, — how  is  it  that  a  little  is  not  expended  in  paying 
one  or  two  schoolmasters  to  instruct  our  poor  children  7  God 
stands  at  the  door,  and  knocks ;  blessed  are  we  if  we  open 
*jo  Him!  Now-a-days,  there  is  no  &mine  of  God's  word. 
My  dear  countrymen,  buy,  buy,  whilst  the  market  is  opened 
before  your  dwellings.  The  Word  of  God  and  His  grace  re- 
sembles a  shower  which  fells  and  passes  on.  It  fell  among 
the  Jews ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  now  they  have  it  no  longer. 
Paul  bore  it  with  him  to  Greece ;  but  there  also  it  is  passed, 
and  Mahometanism  prevails  in  its  place.  It  came  to  Rome 
and  the  Latin  territories ;  but  from  thence  it  likewise  departed, 
and  now  Rome  has  the  Pope.*  0 1  Germans,  think  not  that  you 
will  never  have  that  Word  taken  away  from  you.  The  liule 
value  you  put  upon  it  will  cause  it  to  be  withdrawn.  There- 
fore, he  who  would  have  it,  must  lay  hold  upon  and  keep  it 

"  Let  our  youth  be  the  objects  of  your  care,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  magistrates,  "for  many  parents  are  like  the 
ostrich,  their  hearts  are  hardened  against  their  young,  and,  sa- 
tisfied with  having  laid  the  egg,  they  give  themselves  no  fur- 
t-  ier  tiouble  about  it.  The  prosperity  of  a  town  does  not  con- 
sist in  amassing  wealth,  erecting  walls,  building  mansions,  and 
t.io  possession  of  arms.  If  attacked  by  a  party  of  madmen,  its 
ruin  and  devastation  would  only  be  the  more  terrible.  The  true 
well-being  of  a  town,  its  security,  its  strength,  is  to  number  with- 
in it  many  learned,  serious,  kind,  and  well-educated  citizena 
And  who  is  to  blame  that  there  are  found,  in  our  days,  so  few  of 
this  stamp,  but  you,  magistrates,  who  have  suffered  our  youth 
to  grow  up  like  the  neglected  growth  of  the  forest  9" 
•  Aber  bin  vA  hin;  ue  haben  nan  den  Papit  (L.  Opp.  W.  x«  SS^^ 
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Lmher  especially  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  the  study  of 
hterature  and  languages :  *'  We  are  asked  "  says  he,  "  what 
is  the  use  of  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  when  we 
can  read  the  Bible  in  German?     But,  for  the  languages,"  he 
replied,  "  we  should  never  have  rteeived  the  Gospel  .  .  Lan- 
guages are  the  scabbard  in  which  the  sword  of  the  Spirit*  is 
fcund ;  they  are  the  casket  which  holds  the  jewels ;  they  are 
tne  vessels  whicli  contain  the  new  wine ;  they  are  the  baskets 
in  which  are  kept  the  loares  and  fishes  which  are  to  feed  the 
multitude.     If  we  cease  to  study  languages,  we  shall  not  only 
lose  the  Gospel,  but,  eventually,  we  shall  be  unable  either  to 
speak  or  write  in  Latin  or  in  German.     From  the  hour  we 
throw  them  aside,  Christianity  may  date  its  decline,  even  to 
fiilling  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope.    But  now  that 
languages  are  once  more  held  in  estimation,  they  diffuse  such 
light  that  all  mankind  are  astonished — and  that  every  one  may 
see  that  the  Gospel  we  preach  is  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  tne 
Apostles  themselves.     The  holy  Fathers  of  other  days,  made 
many  mistakes  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  languages  *,  in 
our  time,  some,  like  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  do  not  attach 
value  to  the  study  of  them  ;  but  though  their  doctrine  may  be 
sound,  they  often  &il  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Text ; 
they  are  without  a  safeguard  against  error,  and  I  much  fear 
that  their  faith  will  not  continue  pure.f     If  a  knowledge  of 
languages  had  not  given  me  the  certainty  of  the  true  sense  of 
the  Word,  I  might  have  been  a  pious  monk,  quietly  preach- 
ing the  Truth  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister ;  but  I  should 
ha  70  left  Pope,  sophists,  and  their  anti-christian  power  in  the 
HBZi  mdant"^ 

But  Luther's  attention  was  not  limited  to  the  education  of 
ecclesiastics ; — ^he  was  desirous  that  learning  should  no  longei 
be  confined  to  the  Church  alone ;  and  proposed  to  extend  it  to 

•  Die  Spracben  tind  die  Scheide,  darixmen  dies  Menoc  6m  GeiMoi 
itecket    ^  0pp.  W.  x.  p.  535.) 
t  Et  lej  Oder  werde  nieht  lauter  bleiben.    (L.  0pp.  W.  X.  p.  535.) 
}  leh  hatte  wohl  inch  kdnnen  fionmn  fleyn  and  in  der  StiUs  rechte 
(Ibd) 
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the  laity,  who  had  hitherto  been  debarred  from  it.  He  sug* 
gested  the  establishment  of  libraries,  not  limited  merely  to 
works  and  commentaries  of  scholastic  divines  and  Fathers  «f 
the. Church,  but  furnished  with  the  productions  of  orators  and 
poets,  evet>  though  heathens,  as  also  with  books  of  iiCerature, 
law,  medicine,  and  history.  "  Such  writings,"  said  he,  "  a. -6 
of  use  to  make  known  the  wonderful  works  of  God." 

This  efibrt  of  Luther  is  one  of  the  most  important  the  Re- 
formation  produced.  It  wrested  learning  from  the  hands  of 
the  priests,who  had  monopolised  it,  like  those  of  Egypt  in  an- 
cient times, — and  rendered  it  accessible  to  all.  From  this  im- 
pulse, derived  from  the  Reformation,  some  of  the  greatest  de- 
velopments of  later  ages  have  proceeded.  Literary  men,  and 
scholars  of  the  laity,  who  now-a-days  decry  the  Reformation, 
forget  that  they  are  themselves  its  ofispring ;  and  that,  but  for 
its  influence,  they  would  at  this  hour  be  like  half-educated  chil-  ' 
dren,  subject  to  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  clergy.  The 
Refoirmation  recognised  the  intimate  connection  of  all  branches 
of  learning,  receiving  all  to  learn,  and  opening  all  the  avenues 
to  learning.  "  They  who  despise  general  literature,"  said 
Melancthon,  "  make  no  more  account  of  sacred  theology. 
Their  afifected  contempt  is  but  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  indo- 
lence."* 

The  Reformation  not  only  communicated  a  mighty  impulse 
to  literature,  but  served  to  elevate  the  Arts,  although  Pro 
testantism  has  often  been  reproached  as  their  enemy.  Many 
Protestants  have  willingly  taken  up  and  borne  this  reproach 
We  will  not  examine  whether  or  not  the  Reformation  ought 
to  glory  in  it ;  but  will  merely  remark,  that  impartial  history 
does  not  confirm  the  premises  on  which  the  clergy  rests.  Let 
Roman  Catholicism  pride  itself  in  being  more  favourable  that) 
Protestantism  to  the  arts.  Be  it  so :  Paganism  was  even  more 
so;  while  Protestantism  hath  somewhat  else  to  glory  in 
There  are  some  religions  in  which  the  disposition  in  man  to  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  has  a  place  assigned  it  above  that  given 
to  his  moral  nature.     Christianity  is  distinguished  from  these 

•  Uvin&.tittilum  ignavia  tnm  pra*teTtunt.    (Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  613.^ 
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by  the  £ict  that  the  moral  element  is  its  essence.  Chitstian 
principle  manifests  itself,  not  in  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
bat  in  the  fruits  of  a  Christian  life.  Every  sect  that  forgets 
this  bearing  of  Christianity  upon  morals,  forfeits  its  claim  to 
the  name  of  Christian.  RoTne  has  not  entirely  renounced  this 
essential  characteristic,  but  Protestantism  cherishes  it  in  fiir 
greater  purity.  It  takes  pleasure  in  deep  acquaintance  with 
morals,  discriminating  religious  actions  not  by  their  outward 
appearance  and  effect  upon  the  imagination,  but  according  to 
their  inherent  worth,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  conscience ; 
so  that,  if  the  Papacy  is  strongly  marked  as  an  esthetic  sys- 
tem, as  has  be^i  proved  by  an  able  writer,*  Protestantism  is 
equally  cJiaracterised  as  a  moral  sytem. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reformation,  while  primarily  appealing 
to  the  moral  sense,  addressed  the  whole  man.  We  have  seen 
how  it  spoke  to  his  understanding,  and  what  it  did  for  litera- 
ture: it  spoke  also  to  his  sensibilitff  tiuA  imaginationy  and 
therd}y  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  Arts.  The 
Church  was  no  bnger  composed  exclusively  of  priests  and 
friars;  it  was  the  assembly  of  the  faithful;  all  were  to  take 
part  in  the  wonriiip;  and  congregational  singing  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  priests'  chaunting.  Luther,  in  translating  the 
Ptalms,  had  in  view  their  adaptation  to  be  sung  in  the 
churches.  Thus  a  taste  for  Music  was  disseminated  through- 
out the  nation. 

"  Next  to  theology,"  saki  Luther,  "  it  is  to  Music  that  I  give 
the  highest  place  and  the  greatest  honour.f  A  schoolmaster,'' 
he  added,  ^<  ought  to  know  how  to  sing ;  without  this  qualifi- 
cation I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

One  day,  when  some  fine  music  was  perYorming,  he  ex- 
claimed in  transport,  "  If  our  Lord  God  has  shed  forth  such 
wondrous  gifts  on  this  earth,  which  is  no  better  than  a  dark 
nook,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  that  eternal  life  in  which 
we  shall  be  perfected."     From  the  days  of  Luther,  the  con- 

•  Chateanbriand,  Genie  da  Christianisme. 

t  Ich  gebe  nach  der  Thedogie,  der  Murica  d«ii  n&hedten  Loctfm  und 
hdclwItSbra.    CL  Opp.  W.  zxH  p.9SS3.) 
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gregated  worshippers  have  taken  part  in  the  singing ;  the 
Bible  has  been  the  great  theme  of  their  songs,  and  the  impnlse 
communicated  at  that  period  of  the  Reformation,  has  more  re- 
cently produced  those  noble  Oratorios,  which  have  carried  the 
art  to  its  highest  point  of  attainmdit 

Poetry  participated  in  the  movement  In  singing  the  praises 
jf  God,  Christians  were  not  willing  to  restrict  themselves  to 
simple  renderings  of  ancient  hymns.  The  souls  of  Luther 
and  his  contemporaries,  elevated  by  &ith  to  the  most  sublime 
-contemplations,  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the  dangers  and 
struggles  which  incessantly  threatened  the  infant  Church,  in- 
spired by  the  poetiy  of  the  Did,  and  the  hope  of  the  New 
Testament,  soon  began  to  pour  out  their  feelings  in  religious 
songs,  in  which  poetry  and  music  joined,  and  blended  their 
most  heavenly  accents ;  and  thus  were  heard  reviving,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  hymns  which,  in  the  first  century 
soothed  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs.  In  1523,  Luthet,  as 
we  have  already  said,  consecrated  it  to  commemorate  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Brussels ;  others  of  the  children  of  the  Reformation 
followed  his  example.  Many  were  the  hymns  composed,  and 
rapidly  circulated  among^the^pop^ej^^im^^l^tly  did  they 
contribute  to  arouse  their  Numbering  minds.  It  was  in  this 
same  year  Hans  Sach  composed  the  '<  Nightingale  of  Wit- 
iemberg,^^  It  represented  the  teaching  that  had  been  current 
in  the  Church  for  four  centuries  as  a  moonlight  time  of  wan- 
dering in  the  deserts.  But  the  nightingale  proclaimed  the 
dawn,  and  soaring  above  the  morning  mist,  sang  the  praise 
of  day. 

Whilst  lyric  poesy  was  thus  deriving  from  the  Reforma- 
tion its  loftiest  inspiration,  satirical  verses  and  dramas,  from 
the  pen  of  Hatten,  Miirner,  and  Manuel  were  attacking  the 
most  flagrant  corruptions. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  that  the  great  poets  of  England, 
Germany,  and  perhaps  of  France,  are  indebted  for  the  highpfl 
flights  of  their  muse. 

Painting  was,  of  all  the  arts,  the  least  aflTected  by  the  Be> 
fbrmatioa     This,  neverthelesB),  was  renovated,  ^nd,  as  it  wer^ 
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hallowed  by  that  universal  movement  which  was  then  com- 
municated to  ail  the  powers  of  man.  The  great  master  <A 
that  age,  Lucas  Cranaeh,  settled  at  Witteraber^,  and  became 
lh«j  pjiinier  of  the  Reformation.  We  have  seen  how  he  repre- 
sented the  points  of  contrast  between  Christ  and  Antichrist 
l(the  Pope,)  and  was  thus  among  the  most  influential  mstra- 
tnents  in  that  change  by  which  the  nation  was  transformed. 
As  soon  af  he  had  received  new  convictions,  he  devoted  his 
chastenttl  pencil  solely  to  paintings  in  harmony  with  the 
thoughts  of  a  Christian,  and  gave  to  groups  of  children,  rcpre- 
^nted  as  blessed  by  the  Saviour,  that  peculiar  grace  wi^ 
*  >jvhich  he  had  previously  invested  legendary  saints. 

Albert  Durer  was  one  of  those  who  were  attracted  by  the 
Word  of.Truth,  and  from  that  time,  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  his  genius.  His  master-pieces  were  produced  subsequently 
to  conversion.  It  might  have  been  discerned,  from  the  style 
in  which  he  thenceforward  depicted  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles,  that  the  Bible  had  been  restored  to  the  people,  and 
tbat-tne  painter  derived  ihence  a  depth,  power,  life,  and  dignity, 
which  he  never  would  have  found  within  himself.* 

,  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  of  all  the  arts,  Paint- 
ing IS  that  one  whose  influence  upon  religion  is  most  open 
to  well  founded  and  strong  objection.  We  see  it  con- 
tinually connected  with  grievous  immorality  or  pernicious 
error ;  and  those  who  have  studied  history,  or  visited  Italy, 
will  look  for  nothing  in  this  art  of  beneflt  to  human-kind. 
Oui  general  remark  holds  gpod  however,  notwithstanding 
this  exception. 

l*hus  every  thing  progressed,  arts,  literature,  purity  of 
worship— and  the  minds  of  prince  and  people.  But  thft  glo- 
rious harmony,  which  the  Gospel,  in  its  revival,  every  where 
produced,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  disturbed.  The  melody  of 
the  Wittemberg  Nightingale  was  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the 
howling  of  the  tempest,  and  the  roaring  of  lions.  In  a  mo- 
ment a  cloud  overspread  Germany,  and  a  brilliant  day  was 
succeeded  by  a  night  of  profound  darkness. 

^  RmoMib^  DeattchB  Gfl*hicHte,U  ^.tt. 
ror.  ni.  It 
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A  political  fcrmerU,  very  di fit' rent  from  that  which  the  Gos 
pel  brings  with  it,  had  long  been  secretly  working  in  the 
Empire.  Sinking  under  st  culur  and  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
and,  in  some  of  the  states,  forming  part  of  the  aeigneurial 
pro|>erty  and  liable  to  sale  with  it,  the  people  began  to  threaten 
to  rise  in  insurrection,  and  burst  their  fetters.  This  spirit  of 
resistance  had  shown  itself  long  before  the  Reformation,  by 
various  symptoms ;  and  even  at  that  time  a  feeling  of  religion 
hud  mingled  with  the  political  elements  of  resistance.  It  was 
ijnpossible,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  keep  asunder  two  prio- 
ciples  so  intimately  associated  with  the  existence  of  nations. 
In  Holland,  al  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  the  pea-  > 
santry  had  made  an  insurrection,  representing  on  their  banners 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cheese,  the  two  staple  articles  of  their 
poor  country.  The  "  alliance  of  the  shoes"  showed  itsell 
first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spires,  in  1503;  and  in  1513,  , 
being  encouraged  by  the  priests,  it  was  re-acted  at  Brisgau. 
In  1514,  Wurtemburg  was  the  scene  of  "the  league  of  poor 
Conrad,"  which  had  for  its  object  to  sustain,  by  the  revolt, 
"  the  right  of  God."  In  1515,  Carinthia  and  Hungary  had 
been  the  theatre  of  terrible  commotions.  These  seditious 
movem«^nts  had  been  arrested  by  torrents  of  blood ;  but  no  re- 
lief had  been  afTorded  to  the  people.  A  political  reform  was, 
therefore,  not  less  evidently  needed  than  religious  reform. 
In  this  the  people  were  right ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
they  were  not  ripe  for  its  enjoyment. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  these  popular 
ft  rments  had  not  been  repented  ;  men's  minds  were  absorbed 
with  other  thoughts.  Luther,  whose  penetrating  eye  had  dis- 
•erittd  the  condition  of  people's  minds,  had,  from  his  tower  in 
(he  Wa.iiburg,  addressed  to  them  some  serious  exhortations, 
of  a  nature  to  prxify  their  agitated  feelings : — 

*'  Rebt  llion,"  he  observed,  "  never  obtains  for  us  the  benefit 
vvc  seek,  and  God  condemns  it.  What  is  rebellion  ?  is  it  not 
to  revenge  oneself?  The  devil  tries  hard  to  stir  up  to  rebellion 
such  as  embrace  the  Gospel,  that  it  may  be  covered  with  re- 
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•  ■ 

proach ;  but  they  who  have  rightly  received  the  truths  I  have 
preached,  will  not  be  found  in  rebellion.'** 

The  aspect  of  things  gave  cause  to  fear  that  the  popular  fer- 
ment could  not  be  much  longer  restrained.  The  government 
which  Frederic  of  Saxony  had  taken  pains  to  foim,  and  which 
possessed  the  nation's  confidence,  was  broken  up.  The  £m 
peror,  whose  energy  would  perhaps  have  supplied  the  place 
of  the  influence  of  the  national  administration,  wasabsnit;  the 
princes,  whose  union  had.  always  constituted  the  strength  of 
Germany,  were  at  variance;  and  the"  new  manifestoes  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  against  Luther,  by  excluding  all  hope'of  a  future  recon- 
ciliation, deprived  the  Reformer  of  much  of  the  moral  influence, 
by  which,  in  1522,  he  had  succeeded  in  calming  the  tempest 
The  barrier,  which  had  hitherto  withstood  the  torrent,  being 
swept  away,  its  fury  could  no  longer  be  r*  stralnr^d.   ^ 

The  religious  movement  did  not  give  birth  to  the  political 
agitation  ;  but  in  some  quarters  it  was  drawn  into,  and  went 
along  with  its  swelling  tide.  '  We  might  perhaps,  go  farther, 
and  acknowledge  that  the  movement  which  the  Reformation 
communicated  to  the  popular  mind,  added  strength  to  the  dis- 
content which  was  everywhere  fermenting.  The  vehemence 
of  Luther's  writings,  his  bold  words  and  actions,  and  the  stern 
truth  he  spake,  not  only  to  the  Pope  and  the  prelates,  but  even 
to  the  nobles,  must  needs  have  contributed  to  inflame  minds 
that  were  already  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement.  Thus 
Erasmus  failed  not  to  remind  him, — "  We  are  now  gathering 
the  fruits  of  your  teaching."!  Moreover  the  animating  truths 
of  the  Gospel;  now  fully  brought  to  light,  stirred  all  bosorns, 
and  filled  them  with  hopeful  anticipations.  But  there  were 
many  unrenewed  hearts  which  were  not  prepared  by  a  change 
of  thought  for  the  faith  and  liberty  of  a  Christian.  They 
were  quite  willing  to  cast  ofTthe  yoke  of  Rome,  but  they  had  no 
desire  to  take  upon  ihem  the  yoke  of  Christ  Thus,  wh^n  the 
Princes  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Rome  endeavoured,  in 

•  Luther*8  tretie  Crmahnung  an  alle  Christen  sich  vor  Aufruhr  und 
Empornng  zu  hiiten.    (Opp.  xviii.  p.  288.) 
t  IJ  ibcmus  frtirtum  tui  tpiritus.    (Erasm.  Hyporosp.  B.  \.'^ 
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their  anger,  to  crush  the  Reformation,  those  who  were  reft% 
Christians  were  enabled  patiently  to  endure  those  cruel  perse- 
cutions,— while  the  majority  were  roused  to  resistance,  and 
broke  forth  in  tumults  ;  and,  finding  their  desires  opposed  Jn, 
one  direction,  they  sought  vent  for  them  in  another.  '<  Why 
is  ii,"  said  they,  "^hen  the  Church  invites  all  men  to  a 
glorious  liberty,  that  servitude  is  perpetuated  in  the  state? 
When  the  Gospel  inculcates  nothing  but  g(>ntleness,  why 
should  Governments  rule  only  by  force?"  Unhappily,  at  the 
very  period  when  a  reformation  of  religion  was  hailed  with 
joy,  alike  by  nobles  and  people,  a  political  reformation,  on  the 
contrary,  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  nation.  And  whilst  the  former  had  the  Gospel  for  its  rule 
and  basis,  the  latter  had  ere  long  no  principles  or  motives  but 
violence  and  insubjection.  Hence, — ^while  the  one  was  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  truth,  the  other  rapidly  overpassed  all 
bounds. — like  an  impetuous  torrent  bursting  its  banks.  But 
to  deny  that  the  Reformation  exerted  an  indirect  influence  on 
the  commotions  which  then  disturbed  the  Empire,  would  sub- 
ject the  historian  to  the  charge  of  partiality.  A  fire  had  been 
lighted  up  in  Germany  by  religious  discussions,  from  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  but  that  some  sparks  should  escape 
which  were  likely  to  inflame  the  popular  minds. 

The  pretensions  of  a  handful  of  fanatics  to  Divine  inspira- 
tion added  to  the  danger. ^  Whilst  the  Reformation  constantly 
appealed  from  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Church  to  the 
real  authority  of  the  Sacred  Word,  those  enthusiasts  rejected, 
not  only  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  that  of  Scripture 
also ;  they  began  to  speak  only  of  an  inward  Word — on  m* 
temal  revelation  from  God ;  and,  unmindful  of  the  natural 
corruption  of  their  hearts,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
intoxication  of  spiritual  pride,  and  imagined  themselves  to  be 
saints. 

"  The  Sacrc^d  Writings,"  said  Luther,  •«  weUe  treated  by 
them  as  a  dead  letter,  and  theijr  cry  was,  *  the  Spirit !  'the 
Spirit!'  But  assuredly,  I,  for  one,  will  not  follow  whither 
their  spirit  is  leading  them !      May  God,  in  His  mercy,  pre- 
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serve  me  from  a  Church  in  which  there  are  only  such  saints.* 
L  wish  to  be  in  ftliowship  w  ith  the  humble,  the  weak,  the 
Upk,  who  know  and  feel  their  sin,  and  sigh  and  ciy  continually 
to  Uod  fioin  the  bottom  of  their  ht  arts  to  obtain  comfort  and 
dtliverance."  These  words  of  Luther  have  a  depth  of  mean- 
ing, and  indicate  the  change  which  his  views  were  undergoing 
OS  to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  They,  at  the  same  time,  siiow 
bow  oppost  d  the  religious  principles  of  the  rebels  were  to  the 
religious  principles  of  the  Reformation 

I'he  most  noted  of  these  enthusiasts  was  Thomas  Manzer  ; 
he  was  not  without  talent ;  had  read  his  Bible,  was  of  a  zeal- 
ous temperamtnt,  and  might  have  done  good,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  gather  up  his  agitated  thoughts,  and  attain  to  settled 
peace  of  conscience  But  with  little  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart,  and  wanting  in  true  humility,  he  was  taken  up  with 
the  desire  of  reforming  the  world,  and,  like  the  generality  of 
enthusiasts,  forgot  that  it  was.  with  himself,  he  should  begin. 
Ceitain  mystical  writings,  which  he  had  read  in  his  youth, 
had  given  a  false  direction  to  his  thoughts.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  at  Zwickau ; — quitted  Wittemberg  on 
Luther's  return  thither, — not  satisfied  to  hold  a  secondary 
pface  in  the  general  esteem,  and  became  pastor  of  the  small 
town  of  Al^nadt,  in  Thuringia.  Here  he  could  not  long  re- 
main quiet,  but  publicly  charged  the  Reformeis  with  establish- 
ing by  their  adherence  to  the  written  Word,  a  species  of  Po- 
pery, and  with  forming  churches  which  weie  not  pure  and  holy. 

"  Luther,"  said  he,  "  has  liberated  men's  consciences  from 
the  Papal  yoke ;  but  he  has  Idft  them  in  a  carnal  liberty,  and 
hai  not  led  them  forwaid  in  spirit  toward?  God."t 

He  considered  himself  as  calh  d  of  God  to  remedy  this  great 
evil.  The  revelations  of  the  Spirit^  according  to  him,  were 
the  means  by  which  the  Reformation  he  wqs  charged  wiih 
shoulJ  be  eflfected.  "  He  who  hath  the  Spirit,"  said  he,  "  hath 
true  faith,  although  he  should  never  once  in  all  his  life  see  the 

♦  Oer  Itarmherzige  Gott  bchiite  mich  ja  fur  der  chriatlichcn  Kirche. 
lariii  eitel  heilig3  siQtl.    (Upon  John  i.  2.  L.  Opp.  (W.)  vii.  |?.  1469.^ 
f  Fiihrete  aje  tucht  weiter  in  G&ai  und  va  Goll.    (^  0\f^.  xa^^3^>^ 
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.  Holy  Scriptures.  The  heathen  and  the  Turks  are  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  Spirit  than  many  of  those  Christiatis  who 
call  us  enthusiasts."  This  remark  was  directed  against  Luther^ 
"  In  order  to  receive  the  Spirit,"  continued  he,  "  we  must  mor- 
tify the  flesh — wear  sackcloth — ^neglect  the  body — be  of  a  sad 
countenance — keep  silence* — forsake  the  haunts  of  men — and 
implore  God  to  vouchsafe  to  us  an  assurance  of  His  favour. 
Then  it  is  that  God  will  come  unto  us,  and  talk  with  us,  as  he 
did  of  old  with  Abraham,  Isaac,'  and  Jacob.  If  He  were  not 
to  do  so,  he  would  not  deserve  our  regard,  t  I  have  received 
from  God  the  commission  to  gather  together  His  elect  in  a 
holy  and  eternal  union." 

The  agitation  and  ferment  which  were  working  in  men's 
minds  were  not  a  little  ^vourable  to  the  spread  of  these  en- 
thusiastic ideas.  Men  love  the  ma^yelleus  and  whatever  flat- 
ters their  pride.  Monzer  having  inoculated  with  his  own 
views,  a  portion  of  his  flock,  abolished  the  practice  of  chaunt- 
ing,  and  all  the  other  ceremonies  /innexed  to  public  worship. 
He  maintained  that  to  obwey  princes  "  devoid  of  understanding," 
was  to  serve,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  God  and  Belial ;  and 
then  setting  oflT  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners  to  a  chapel  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alstadt,  to  which  pilgrims  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort  from  all  quarters,  he  totally  demolished  it 
After  this  exploit,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  he  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place  in  Germany,  and  came  as  far  as 
Switzerland,  everywhere  carrying  with  him,  and  communi- 
cating to  all  who  gave  ear  to  him,  the  project  of  a  general  re- 
volution. Wherever  Be  went  he  found  men's  minds  prepared. 
riis  words  were  like  gunpowder  cast  upon  burning  coals,  and 
n  violent  explosion  quickly  ensued. 

LutheV,  who. had  rejected  the  warlike  enterprises  of  Sickin- 
gen,J  could  nottbe  led  away  by  the  tumultuous  movements  of 

♦  Saur  sehen,  den  Bart  nicht  abschneiilen.     (L.  Opp.  xix.  p.  294.) 
t  The  expression  used  by  Mtinzer  is  low  and  irreverent:   Er  wolll 

in  Gott  scheissen  wenn   er  nicht   mit  ihm  redet,  wie  mit  Abraham. 

(Ilist.  of  Munzer,  by  Melancthon. — Ibid.  p.  295.) 
/  Vol.  L  hook  I  p.  113. 
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the  peasantry.  Happily  for  social  order,  the  Gospel  kept  him 
from  falling-  into  this  error;  for  what  Would  have  been  the 
consequences,  had  he  cast  his  extensive  influence  into  the 
scale?  .  .  .  He  resolutely  maintained  the  distinction  between 
Spiritual  and  secular  matters ;  constantly  affirming,  that  it  was 
ttf  immortal  souls  that  Christ  gave  liberty  by  His  word  ;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  he  impugned  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  he  on  the  other,  with  equal  courage,  stood  up  for  the 
power  of  rulers.  "  A  Christian,"  said  he,  "ought  to  suffer  a 
hundred  deaths,  rather  than  be  mixed  up  in  the  least  degree 
with  the  rgrolted  peasantry."  He  wrote  to  the  Elector — "  It 
gives  me  indescribable  satisfaction  that  these  enthusiasts  them- 
spIvi  8  boast,  to  all  who  will  give  ear  to  them,  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  us.  '  It  is/  say  they,  *  the  Spirit  which  impels  us ;'  to 
which  I  reply,  'that  it  must  be  an  evil  spirit,  that  bears  no 
other  fruits  than  the  pillage  of  convents  and  churches;*  the 
greatest  robbers  on  this  earth  might  easily  do  as  much  as 
that." 

At  the  same  time,  Luther,  who  desired  for  others  tho  liberty 
that  he  claimed  for  himself,  was  dissuading  the  Prince  from 
resorting  to  severe  measures.  "  Let  them  preach  what  they 
will,  and  against  whom  they  please,"  said  he,  "for  it  is  the 
Word  of  God  alone  which  must  go  forth  and  give  them  battla 
If  the  spirit 'm  them  be  the  true  Spirit,  any  severities  of  ours 
will  be  unavailing";'  but  if  our  Spirit  be  the  true.  He  will  not 
fear  their  violence!  Lei  us  leave  the  Spirits  to  struggle  and 
contend.*  A  few,  perhaps,  may  be  seduced.  In  every  battle 
there  are  some  wounded ;  but  he  who  is  faithful  in  the  fight 
shall  receive  the  crown.  Nevertheless,  if  they  have  recouree 
to  the  sword,  Ut  your  Highness  prohibit  it,  and  command  thpm 
to  quit  your  dominions." 

The  insurrection  commenced  in  the  districts  of  the  Blade 
Forest,  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  a  country  that  had 
been  often  the  theatre  of  popular  commotions.  On  the  1 9th 
July,  1524,  the  Thurgovian  peasantry  rose  against  the"  Abbot 

♦  Man  lasse  die  Geister  auf  cinaiiJer  platzcn  und  treflfca  (L.  Ep^i. 
i.  p,  547.; 
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of  Reichenau,  who  had  refused  to  appoint  ovi-r  the-m  an  evao 
gelical  preacher.  Shortly  aftfcr  this,  several  thousaN(l«  of 
them  collected  round  the  small  town  of  Tenjer. — their  object 
being  to  liberate  an  ecclesiastic  vvho  was  there  imprisoned. 
The  insurrection  spread,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  from 
Suabla  as  far  as  the  Rhenish  provinces^  Franconia,  Thuringia^ 
and  Saxony.  In  January,  1525,  all  these  countries  were  in 
a  state  of  open  insurrection. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  month,  the  peasantry  put  forth  a 
declaration  in  twelve  articles,  wherein  they  claimed  the  liberty 
of  choosing  their  own  pastors^  the  abolition  of  small  tithes,  ser- 
vitude, and  the  ta^^es  on  inheritance;  the  ri^ht  to  hunt,  fish: 
cut  wood,  &c  Each  demand  was  b'lcked  by  a  pp.ssagt*  from 
the  Bible:  and  they  concluded  with  the  words, — •*  If  we  are 
wrong,  let  Luther  set  us  right  by  the  Scriptures." 

They  requested  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  divin»s  of  Wit- 
temberg.  Melancthon  and  Luther  e:tch  g-ave  hb  jiidirment 
separately;  and  the  decision  of  each  reminds  us  of  the  differ- 
ence that  marked  their  characters.  Melancthon,  who  re 
garded  any  disturbance  as  a  serious  crime,  overstepped  the 
limits  of  his  habitual  mildness,  and  seemed  to  labour  to  ex- 
press the  strength  of  hi»  indignation.  According  to  him,  the 
peasantry  were  public  criminals,  on  whom  he  invoked  all 
.  laws, — divine  and  human.  If  amicable  communications  should 
&il  of  effect,  he  would  have  the  magistrates  to  pursue  them,  as 
they  would  robbers  and  assassins.  "  Nevertheless."  adds  he^ 
— (and  some  one  feature,  at  least,  we  need  to  find,  that  ^hall 
remind  us  of  iVlelanclhon,) — '*  think  of  the  orphans  before  you 
have  recourse  to  capital  punishment !" 

Luther  took  the  same  view  of  the  revolt  as  Melancthon  ; 
DBt  he  had  a  heart  which  deeply  felt  for  the  miseries  of  the 
>eople  He  manifested,  on  this  occasion,  a  noble  impartialily, 
md  frankly  spoke  truth  to  both  parties.  He  first  aJdressoU 
the  princes, — and  more  particularly  the  bishops  : — 

"  It  is  you,"  said  he,  "who  hnve  causid  the  irvoh;  it  is 
your  declamations  against  the  Gospel,  it  is  your  ffuiity  op- 
pression of  the  poor  of  the  ftock, — which  have  driven  \Jtui 
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people  to  despair.  My  dear  Lords,  it  is  not  the  peasants  wbo 
have  risen  against  you, — it  is  God  Himself  who  is  opposing 
your  madness.*  The  peasants  are  but  instruments  He  is  em*  ' 
ploying  to  humble  you.  Think  not  you  can  escape  the  pur.- 
ishment  reserved  for  you.  Even  though  you  should  succeed 
in  exterminating  all  the  peasantry,  God  could  from  these  ston«> 
raise  up  others  to  chastise  your  pride.  If  I  were  bent  on 
avengmg  my  own  wrongs,  I  might  laugh  in  my  sleeve, — luid 
quietly  look  on,  while  the  peasantry  were  acting, — or  even  in- 
flame their  rage,— but  the  Lord  keep  me  from  it  1  My  deair 
Lords,  for  the  love  of  God !  calm  your  irritation  jj^grant 
reasonable  conditions  to  these  poor  people,  as  phrenzied  and 
misled  persons  ; — appease  these-  commotions  by  gentle  me- 
thods, lest  they  give  birth  to  a  conflagration  which  shall  set  all 
Germany  in  a  flame.  Some  of  their  twelve  articles  contain 
just  and  reasonable  demands."    . 

Such  «n  exordium  was  calculated  to  gain  for  Lyther  the 
confidence  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  the 
truths  which  he  was  about  to  press  upon  them.  After  admit- 
ting that  some  of  their  demands  wer<i  founded  in  justice,  he 
declared  that  rebellion  was  the  act  of  heathens :  that  Chris<- 
tians  were  called  to  sufl*er,  not  to  fight :  that  if  they  persisted 
in  their  revolt  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  but  contrary  to  the 
very  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  he  should  consider  them  as  worse 
enemies  than  the  Pope.  "  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor,"  con- 
tinued'he,  "  combined  against  me;  but  the  more  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  stormed,  the  more  did  the  Gospel  make  its  way. 
Why  was  this?  Because  I  neither  took  up  the  sword,  nor 
called  for  vengeance,  nor  had  recourse  to  tumult  or  revolt  j 
[  committed  all  to  God,— and  waited  for  Him  to  interpose  by 
His  mighty  power.  The  Christian  conflict  is  not  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  sword  or  arquebuss,  but  by  endurance  and  the 
cross.  Christ,  their  Captain,  would  not  have  his  servants  i 
smite  with  the  sword, — he  was  hanged  upon  a  tree."  m 

But  in  vain  did  Luther  inculcate  these  Christian  precepts.   T 
The  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  inftammaVot^  V«.t^^  j 
^    •  Gfti  ua't  aellm  fkr  «etst  sich  wider  cudu  O^Ow-i^V*^ 
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giips  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  were  deaf  to  the  words  af 
the  Reformer.     "  He  is  playing  the  hypocrite,"  said   they,  • 
"and  flatters  the  noblts  : — he  has  himself  made  war  against 
the  Pope,  and  yet  expects  that  we  should  submit  to  our  op- 
pressors." 

Instead  of  subsiding,  the  insurrection  grew  more  formidable. 
At  Weinsberg.  Count  Louis  of  Helfenstein,  and  the  seventy 
men  under  his  command,  were  doomed  to  death.  A  body  of ' 
peasantry  drew  up  in  close  ranks,  with  advanced  pikes,  whilst 
others  drove  the  Count  ana  his  retainers  against  the  points  of 
this  forest  of  weapons.*  The  wife  of  the  ill-fated  Helfenstein, 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian',  holding  her 
infant  in  her  arms,  implored  them,  on  bended  knees,  to  spare 
the  life  of  her  husband,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  avert  this 
barbarous  murder.  A  lad  who  had  served  under  the  Count, 
and  had  afterwards  joined  the  rebels,  gamboled  in  mockery 
before  him,  and  played  the  dead  march  upon  his  fife,  as  if  he 
had  been  leading  his  victims  in  a  dance.-  All  perished;  the 
infant  was  wounded  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  she  hei-self 
thrown  upon  a  dung-cart,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Heilbronn. 

At  the  news  of  these  atrocities,  a  cry  of  horror  was -utten^d 
by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  Luther's  feeling  heart 
was  violently  agitated.  On  one  hand,  the  peasantry,  ridicul- 
ing his  counsel,  asserted  that  they  had  a  revelation  from  Hea- 
ven,— impiously  perverted  the  threatenings  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament, — proclaimed  an  equality  of  conditions,  and  a 
community  of  goods, — defended  their  cause  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  rioted  in  barbarous  executions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  with  malicious  sneer, 
enquired  if  the  Reformer  did  not  know  that  it  was  easier  to 
kindle  a  fire  than  to  extinguish  it.  Indignant  at  these  exces- 
ses, and  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  they  might  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel.  Luther  no  longer  hesitated ;  he  laid  aside 
his  former  forbearance,  and  denounced  the  rebels  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  character,  overpassing,  perhaps,  the  just  bounds 
within  which  he  should  have  contained  himself. 
^  Una  icchten  an  Gratten  dnrch  die  SiAeMe.    QNUs^qAjsa^  v-  ^^ 
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**The  peasantry,"  said  he,  "are  guilty  of  three  horriMe 
crimes  against  God  and  men  ;  and  thus  deserve  both  the  death 
of. the  body  and  that  of  the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  they,  re- 
bel against  their  rulers,  to  whom  they  have  sworn  allegiance: 
next,  they  rob  and  plunder  convents  and  castles;  and, to  crown 
all,  they  cloak  their  crimes  under  the  profession  of. the  Gos- 
pel !  If  you  neglect  to  shoot  a  mad  dog,  yourself  and  al! 
your  neighbours  will  perish.  He  who  dies  in  the  cause  of  the 
magistrates  will  be  a  true  martyr,  provided  he  fight  with  a 
good  conscience." 

Luther  then  proceeds  to  comment  severely  upon  the  guilty 
.  violence  of  the  peasantry,  in  compelling  simple  and  peaceable 
men  to  join  their  ranks,  and  thus  bringing  them  into  the  same 
condemnation.  He  then  proceeds:  ".On  this  'account,  my 
dear  Lords,  I  conjure  you  to  interpose  for  the  deliverance  of 
these  poor  people.  I  say  to  him  who  can  bear  arms,  strike, 
and  kill.  If  thou  shouldst  fall,  thou  canst  not  have  a  more 
blessed  end ;  for  thou  meetest  death  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
to  save  thy  neighbour  from  hell,"* 

Neither  gentle  nor  violent  measures  could  arrest  the  popu 
lar  torrent.  The  church  bells  were  rung  no  longer  for  divine 
w-orship.  Whenever  their  deep  and  prolonged  sounds  were 
heaid  m  country  places,  it  was  known  as  the  tocsin,  and  all 
flew  to  arms. 

The  people  of  the.Black  Forest  had  enrolled  themselves 
under  John  Mullcr  of  Bulgenbach.  With  an  imposing  aspect, 
u  rapped  in  a  red  cloak,  and  wearing  a  red  cap,  this  chief  dar- 
J  ingly  proceeded  from  village  to  village,  followed  by  his  pea- 
santry. Behind  him,  on  a  waggon,  decorated  with  boughs 
and  ribands,  was  exhibited  a  tri-coloured  flag,  black,  red,  and 
white, — the  standard  of  revolt.  A  herald,  similarly  deco- 
rated, read  aloud  the  twelve  articles,  and  invited  the  people  to 
join  m  the  insurrection.  Whoever  refused  to  do  so,  was  ban- 
^hed  from  the  community.     -  ' 

Their  progress,  which  at  first  was  pacific,  became  more  and 
more  alarming.     "We  must,**  they  exclaimed,  "compel  the 

*  Doinea  Nchesten  zu  rrttcn  aus  Wcx  HoWe.     (J-*-  ^W-  ^'^^^  v^^^ 
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brdt  of  the  sell  to  submit  to  our  conditions" — and  by  vnty  nf 
bringing  them  to  compliance  they  proceeded  to  break  open  the 
granaries,  empty  the  cellars,  draw  the  fish-ponds,  demolish 
the  castles  of  the  nobles,  and  set  fire  to  the  convents.  Dispo- 
sition had  inflamed  to  frenzy  these  misguided  men  *  Equality 
could  no  longer  satisfy  them } — they  thirsted  for  blood ;  and 
swore  to  make  erery  roan  who  wore  a  spur  bite  the  dust. 

At  the  approach  of  the  peasantry,  those  towns  which  were 
incapable  of  withstanding  a  siege  opened  their  gates,  and 
made  common  cause  with  them.  In  every  place  they  entered, 
the  images  of  the  saints  were  defaced — the  crucifixes  broken 
to  pieces, — while  women,  armed  with  weapons,  passed  through 
the  streets  threatening  the  lives  of  the  monks.  Beaten  and 
repulsed  in  one  place,  they  re-assembled  in  another,  and  braved 
the  most  formidable  regular  troops. 

A  committee  chosen  by  the  peasants  stationed  themselvt's  at' 
Heilbrun.  The  Counts  of  Lowensiem  were  captured,  stript, 
and  clothed  in  common  blouse,  a  white  staff  was  placed  in 
their  hands,  dnd  they  were  compelled  to  swear  adhesion  to  the 
twelve  articles.  "  Brother  George,  and  you,  brother  Albert," 
said  a  brazier  to  the  Counts  of  Hohenlohe,  who  visited  thrir 
camp,  "  swear  to  us  to  act  the  part  of  brothers — for  yourselves 
are  now  peasants  and  no  longer  lords."  Equality  of  rank,  that 
dream  of  democrats,  was  established  in  aristocratic  Germany. 

Many  persons  of  the  upper  classes,  some  from  fear,  and  some 
from  motives  of  ambition,  joined  the  insurrection.  The  cele- 
brated Gotz  of  Berlichingen  finding  himself  unable  to  main- 
toin  his  authority  over  his  vassals,  prepared  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  states  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  but  his  wife,  who  was 
ihen.  in  child-bed,  wishing  to  keep  him  at  home,  eoncealed 
from  him  the  Elector's  letter.  Gotz,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
was  compelled  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebel  forces. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  the  peasants  entered  Wurlzburg,  where 
thfy  were  received  with  acclamations.  The  troops  of  the 
princes  and  of  the  knights  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  wbb 
were  stationed  in  that  city,  evacuated  it,  and  withdrew  in  con- 
.  fusion  within  the  citadel,-^he  last  refuge  of  the  nobihiy. 
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But  fflready  had  the  commotion  sproad  to  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Spires,  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  Hesse,  had  adopted 
the  t\yelve  articles,  and  the  peasants  threatened  Bavaria,  West- 
phaWa,  the  Tyrol,  Saxony,  and  Lorraine.  The  Maigravp  of 
Baden,  having  scornfully  rejected  the  articles,  ivas  cornpelld 
to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  The  Coadjutor  of  Fulda  acceded  to 
them  with  a  laugh.  The  smaller  towns  submitted,  alleging 
that  they  had  no  spears  to  resist  the  insurgents.  Mentz, 
Treves,  Frankfort,  obtained  the  immunities  on  which  they  had 
insisted. 

Throughout  the  Empire,  a  wide-spreading  revolution  was 
in  full  career.  The  ecclesiastical  and  secular  privileges, 
which  bore  so  heavily  on  the  peasantry,  were  to  be  suppressed ; 
church  property  was  to  be  diverted  to  secular  uses,  to  indem- 
nify the  chiefs,  and  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  taxes 
were  to  be  abolished,  with  exception  of  a  tribute  payable  every 
ten  years ;  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  as  recognised  by  the 
New  Testament,  was  to  be  ^onaintained  supreme;  all  other 
reigning  princes  were  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  citizens ; 
sixty-four  free  courts  were  to  be  instituted,  and  men  of  all  ranks 
to  be  eligible  as  judges;  all  conditions  were  to  return  to  their 
primitive  positions ;  the  clergy  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  pas- 
torship of  their  several  churches ;  princes  and  knigKts  were 
to  be  defenders  of  the  weak;  uniform  weights  and  measures 
were  to  be  introduced ;  and  one  coin  to  be  struck,  and  be  the 
only  currency  of  the  whole  Empire. 

Meanwhile,  the  nobles  were  recovering  from  their  first  stu- 
por, and  George  Truchsess,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Impe- 
rial forces,  a(^vanced  in  the  direction  of  the  lake  of  Constance 
On  the  7th  bf  May,  he  drove  back  the  peasants  at  Bebling^^n. 
and  directed  his  march  upon  the  town  of  Weinsberg,  where 
the  unfortunate  Count  of  Helfenstein  had  lost  his  life.  He 
set  fire  to  it,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground,  giving  orders  that 

^  it8.niins  should  be  left  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  treason  of 
Its  inhabitants.     At  Furfeld,  he  effected  a  junction'  with  the 

^^Elector  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  the  combined 
Rrmy  advanced  q|ipii  Fraocoma. 
roL.  nt  18 
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TWe  Prauenberg,  the  citadel  of  Wurtzburg,  had  held  out 
for  the  cause  of  the  nobles,  and  the  main  army  of  the  peasants 
still  lay  before  its  walls.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  Truchsess,  they  resolved  on  an  assault..and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the 
tri-coiour  flag  was  unfurled,  and  the  peasants  rushed  to  the  as- 
sault with  frightful  shouts.  Sebastian  Rotenhan,  one  of  the 
Stauuchest  partisatis  of  the  Reformation,  was  commandant  in 
the  castle.  He  had  organized  the  means  of  defence  on  an 
efficient  footing,  and  when  he  harangued  the  soldiers  and  ex- 
horted them  to  repel  the  attack,  they  had  all  sworn  to  do  so, 
raising  their  three  fingers  towards  heaven.  A  fierce  struggle 
ensued.  The  reckless  and  despairing  efforts  of  the  peasants 
were  answered  from  the  walls  of  the  fortress  by  petards  and 
showers  of  sulphur  and  boiling  pitch,  and  discharges  of  can- 
non. The  peasants,  thus  struck  by  their  unseen  enemy  from 
behind  the  ramparts,  for  an  instant  faltered,  but  their  fury  rose 
above  it  all.  Night  closed  in,  and  the  contest  still  raged. 
The  fortress,  lighted  up  by  a  thousand  battle-fires,  seemed,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  to  resemble  a  towering  giant  pour- 
ing forth  flames,  and  contending  in  the  midst  of  bursts  of  thun- 
der for  the  salvation  of  the  Empire  from  the  savage  bravery 
of  infuriated  hordes.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  peasants, 
failing  in  all  their  eflTorts,  at  last  retreated. 

They  tried  to  open  negociations  with  the  garrison,  on  the 
one  side,  and  with  Truchsess,  who  was  approaching  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  on  the  other.  But  negociation  was  ndt 
their  forte.  Violence  and  conquest  offered  their  only  change 
of  safety.  After  some  hesitation,  they  decided  to  advance 
against  the  Imperial  forces ;  but  the  cannon  anJ  charges  of 
the  Imperial  cavalry  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks. 
On  reaching  Konigshofen,  they  were  completely  routed.  Then 
it  was  that  the  princes,  nobles,  and  bishops,  cruelly  abusing 
their  victory,  gave  loose  to  unheard-of  cruelties.  Those  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  were  hanged  at  the  road-side.  The 
bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  had  taken  flight,  returning  to  his 
djocese,  passed  over  it,  attended  by  ezecmioaers,  who  shed^ 
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i^ithout  distinction,  the  blood  of  rebels,  and  of  such  as  were 
living  quietly  in  subjection  to  God's  word.  Gotz  de  Berlich- 
ingen  was -sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  Margrave 
Casimir  of  Anspach,  deprived  of  their  sight  no  less  than 
eighty  peasants,  who,  in  the  rebellion,  had  declared,  with  an 
ojith,  that  their  eyes  should  never  look  upon  that  prince, — 
casting  the  victims  of  his  cruelty  on  the  wide  world,  blind, 
and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  to  grope  their  way,  and 
beg  their  bread.  The  unfortunate  youth  who  had  played,  on 
his  fife,  the  death^march  of  Ht^lfenstein,  was  chained  to  a  stake, 
and  a  fire  lighted  round  him, — the  knights  being  present,  and 
laughing  at  his  horrid  contortions. 

Everywhere  public  worship  was  restored,  under  its  ancient 
forms.  In  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  districts  of  the 
Empire,  the  traveller  was  horror-struck  with  the  sight  of 
heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  smoking  ruins.  Fifty  thousand  had 
perished ;  and  almost  everywhere  the  people  lost  what  little 
liberty  they  had  previously  possessed.  Such,  in  Southern 
Germany,  was  the  dreadful  result  of  the  Revolt. 

But  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  south  and  west  of  Ger- 
many. MOnzer,  after  traversing  part  of  Switzerland,  Alsace, 
and  Suabia,  had  again  turned  his  steps  toward  Saxony.  Some 
townsmen  of  Mulhausen,  in  Thuringia,  invited  him  to  their 
town,  and  elected  him  as  their  pastor.  The  Town-council 
having  offered  resistance,  MOnzer  degraded  it, — appointing 
another  in  its  stead,  composed  of  his  own  friends,  and  presided 
over  by  ftimself  Contemning  the  Christ  full  of  grace,  whom 
Luther  preached,  and  resolved  on  recourse  to  violent  means, 
his  cry  was, — "We  must  exterminate  with  the  sword,  like 
Joshua,  the  Canaanitish  nations."  He  set  on  foot  a  commu- 
nity of  goods,*  and  pillaged  the  convents.  "  Mttnzer,"  wrote 
Luther  to  Amsdortf,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1525,  "Mttnzer  is 
king. and  emperor  of  Mulhausen,  and  no  longer  its  pastor". a 
The  lowest  classes  ceased  to  work.  If  any  one  wanted-*! 
piece  of  cloth,  or  a  supply  of  com,  he  asked  his  richer  neigh*! 
*  Omnia  mmul  communia.    (L.  Opp.  x\x.  ^.^1?^ 
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hour :  if  ihe  latter  refused,  the  penalty  was  hanging.  Miiifaau* 
sen  being  a  free  town.  Monzer  exercised  his  power,  immoh-sted 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  revoJt  of  Southern  Germany  led  him 
to  imagine  that  the  time  was  come  to  extend  his  new.  kingdom. 
He  cast  some  large  guns  in  the  convrnt  of  the  Franciscans  and 
exerted  himself  to  raise  the  peasantry  and  miners  of  Mansfcld. 
"  When  will  you  shake  off  your  slumbers,"  si  id  he.  in  a  6i- 
natical  address :  "  Arise,  and  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord  ! — 
The  time  is  come. — France,  Geimany,  and  Italy,  ar^  up  and 
doing.  Forward.  Forward,  Forward ! — Draii,  Dran,  Dran ! 
Heed  not  the  cries  of  the  ungodly.  They  will  weep  like 
children, — but  be  you  pitiless. — Dran,  Draii,  Dran! — Fire 
burns; — let  your  swords  be  ever  tinged  with  blood!* — Dm?i, 
Dran,  Dran!— Work  while  it  is  day."  The  letter  was  sign- 
ed "  Monzer,  God's  servant  against  the  ungodly." 

The  country  people,  eager  for  plunder,  flocked  in  crowdt 
to  his  standard.  Throughout  the  districts  of  Mansfeld,  Stol 
berg,  Schwarzburg.  Hesse,  and  Brunswick,  the  peasantry  rose 
enmasse.  The  convents  of  Michelstein,  llsenburg.  Walker 
ried,  Rossleben,  and  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tht 
Hartz  mountains,  or  in  the  plains  of  Thuringia  were  plundei'ed. 
At  Reinhardsbrunn,  the  place  which  Luther  had  once  visited, 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  landgraves  were  violated,  and  tho 
library  destroyed. 

Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Wittemberg,  some 
anxiety  began  to  be  felt.  The  Doctors  who  had  not  feared 
Emperors  nor  Pope  felt  themselves  tremble  in  presence  of  a 
madman.  Curiosity -was  all  alive  to  the  accounts  of  what 
'%a8  going  on,  and  watched  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
insurrection.  M elancthon  wrote — "  We  are  here  in  imminent 
danger,  if  Mttnzer  be  successful,  it  is  all  ovei*  with  us ;  un- 
leM  Christ  should  appear  for  our  deliverance  Monzer's  pro- 
gress is  marked  by  more  than  Scythian  crueltyt  His  threats 
are  more  dreadful  than  I  can  tell  you." 

•  Lasset  euer  Schwerdt  nicht  kalt  werden  von  Blut.  (L.  0pp.  xix.  289) 
t  Moncerus  plus  qoam  Scythicam  crudelitatem  pre-  se  &rt.    (Corpi 
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The  pious  Elector  hieid  hesitated  long  what  stfips  heshouki 
take.  M Qnzer  had  exhorted  him,  as  well  as  the  other  reign- 
ing princes,  to  be  converted :  "  For,"  .said  he,  "  their  time  is 
come:"  and  he  had  signed  his  letters — "  Munzer,  armed  with 
the  swoid  of  Gideon."  It  was  Frederic's  earnest  desire  to  try 
gentle  methods  for  reclaiming  these  deluded  men.  Danger- 
ously ill,  he  had  written  on  the  14th  of  April,  to  his  brothci 
John — "  Possibly,  more  than  one  cause  for  insurrection  has 
been  given  to  these  wretched  people.  Oh,  in  many  ways  are 
the  poor  oppressed  by  their  temporal,  as  well  as  by  their 
spiritual  rulers!"  And  when  his  councillors  adverted  to  the 
humiliation,  confusions,  and  dangers  to  which  he  would  ex- 
pose himself  by  neglecting  to  stiile  the  rebellion  in  its  infancy, 
he  made  answer — ''  In  my  time,  I  have  been  a  potent  Elector 
with  horses  and  chariots  in  great  abundance, — if,  at  this  time 
God  will  take  them  away,  I  will  go  on  foot."* 

Phillip,  the  young  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  the  first  of  the 
reigning  princes  who  took  up  arms.  His  knights  and  retain- 
ers swore  to  live  or  die  with  him.  Having  p^f,  the  affairs  of 
bis  states  iq  order,  he  moved  towards  Saxony.  On  their  side, 
Duke  John,  the  Elector's  brother,  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  advancing,  eff*ected  a  junction 
with  the  Hessian  troops.  As  the  combined  force  came  into 
sight,  the  peasants,  in  alarm,  took  their  station  on  a  hill,  and, 
without  observing  any  discipline,  set  about  constructing  a  sort 
of  rampart,  composed  of  their  waggons.  Mflnzer  had  not 
even  provided  powder  for  his  immense  guns.  No  help  ap- 
peared—the  troops  hemmed  them  in,  and  a  panic  spread  through 
the  rebel  host  The  princes  from  motives  of  humanity,  pro- 
pofjed  to  them  to  C2\pitulate — and  they  showed  signs  of  willing 
nossto  do  so.  Then  it  was,  that  Mflnzer  had  recourse  to  the 
most  powerful  lever  of  enthusiasm  :  "  This  day,"  said  he, 
'<  this  day  we  shall  behold  the  mighty  arm  of  God,  and  de- 
struction shall  fall  upon  our  enemies !"  Just  at  that  moment, 
a  rainbow  was  sern  in  the  clouds — and  the  fanatic  muhitiide, 
whose  standard  bore  the  representation  of  a  rainbow,  beheld  m 
•  So  woDe  er  hiokfinfllg  lu  fuss  gehexu  (^edu  ^  ^S3E^^ 
18* 
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it  a  sure  omen  of  the  Divine  protection.  Mflnzf  r  took  advan- 
tage of  it :  "  Never  fear,"  said  he,  to  the  burghers  and  peasant* 
ry;  "I  will  receive  all  their  balls  in  my  sleeve:"*  and  at  the 
same  moment,  he  gave  direction  that  a  young  gentleman, 
Mate'-nus  Geholfpn,  an  envoy  from  the  princes,  should  be 
cruelly  put  to  death,  in  order  that  the  rebels  might  thui 
know  themselves  beyond  the  hope  of  pardon. 

The  Landgrave  harangued  -his  soldiers — "  I  well  know," 
said  he,  "  that  we  princes  are  o^m  to  blame — for  we  are  but 
men ;  but  it  is  God's  will  that  the  powers  that  be  should  be 
respected.  Let  us  save  our  wives  and  children  from  the  fury 
of  these  murderers.  The  Lord  will  give  us  the  victory,  for 
nath  He  not  said,  *  He  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  GodJ  "  Philip  then  gave  the  signal  for  the  at- 
tack. It  was  the  1 5th  of  May,  1525.  The  army  put  itself 
in  motion — but  the  crowd  of  peasants  standing  still,  struck  up 
the  hymn,  "  Come,  Holy  Spirit," — expecting  Heaven  to  inter- 
pose in  their  behalf.  But  the  artillery  soon  opened  a  breach 
in  their  rude  fo^ftification,  ani  scattered  confusion  and  death  in 
their  midst  On  this,  thqir  fanaticism  and  resolution  at  once 
forsook  them;  a  panic  spread  throughout  their  host,  and 
breaking  from  their  ranks  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
Five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  pursuit.  After  the  battle  the 
prmces  and  their  victorious  troops  entered  Frankenhausen.  A 
soldier,  who  had  mounted  to  the  loft  of  the  house  in  which  he 
was  quartered,  perceived  a  man  crouching  in  concealment. f 
«*  Who  are  you  ?"  demanded  he ;  **  are  you  one  of  the  re- 
bels?"— then  catching  sight  of  a  writing-case,  he  opened  it, 
and  found  therein  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Monzer — "Is 
that  your  name?"  inquired  the  trooper. — "No,"  answered  the 
sick  man.  But  the  soldier,  uttering  dreadful  threats,  Munzer 
— for  h3  it  was — confessed  he  was  the  man.  "  You  "fere  my 
prisoner,"  rejoined  the  other.  Being  taken  before  Duke 
George  and  the  Landgrave,  Mttnzer  persisted  in  maintaining 

•  Ihr  ^sollt  sehen  dass  ich  alle  Buchsensteme  in  Ermel  fasscn  will. 
(L.  Opp.  xix.  p.  297.) 
t  8o  findet  er  einen  am  Bctt. 
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ihat  he  was  justiffinl  in  chastising  the  nobles,  since  they  were 
opposers  of  the  Gospel.  "  Wretch  !"  %iid  they,  *•  think  of 
those  whose  death  thou  hast  occasioned."  Bqt  he  made  an- 
swer, smiling  in  the  midst  of  his  anguish,  '^  They  would  have 
it  so.''  He  took  the  sacrament  under  one  kind,  and  was  be- 
headed on  the  same  day  as  his  lieutenant  Pfeifier.  Mulhausen 
was  taken,  and  the  peasants  loaded  with  chains. 

One  of  the  nobles,  who  had  remarked  in  the  crowd  of  piia- 
oaers  a  peasant  whose  appearance  interested  him,  drew  near, 
and  said, — "  Well,  my  boy,  what  government  is  most  to  your 
mind, — the  peasants  or  the  princes?'*  The  poor  youth,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  replied, — "  Ah,  my  dear  lord,  no  edge  of  sword 
inflicts  such  suffering  as  the  rule  of  a  peasant  over  his  fel- 
low."* 

What  remained  of  the  rebellion  was  quenched  in  blood: 
Duke  George  was  particularly  in&exible.  In  the  states  of 
the  Elector,  there  were  neither  executions  nor  punishments  ;t 
God's  word,  preached  in  its  purity,  had  been  proved  sufficient 
to  control  the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  people. 

In  truth,  Lvther  had,  from  its  very  beginning,  withstood  the  ' 
rebellion  ;  'which  to  him  appeared  the  forerunner  of  final 
judgments.  He  Jiad  spared  neither  advice,  entreaties,  nor 
irony.  To  the  twelve  articles  which  the  rebels  had  drawn 
up  at  Er/urth,  he  had  subjoined  as  a  thirteenth:  "  Item^  the  ^ 
following  article  omiued  above.  From  this  day  forth  the  hon- 
ourable Council  srhall  be  powerless, — its  functions  shall  be  to 
do  nothing, — it  shaJl  sit  as  an  idol  or  as  a  log, — the  commune 
shall  chew  its  meat  for  it,  and  it  shall  govern  bound  hand  and 
foot  From  this  day,  the  waggon  shall  guide  the  horses,  the 
horses  shall  hold  the  reins,  and  all  shall  go  on  prosperously, 
in  conformity  with  the  glorious  system  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going articles." 

Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  using  his  pen.  Just  when 
the  confusion  was 'at  its  height,  he  left  Wiuemberg,  and  trav- 

♦  Kein  Messcr  scherpfer  schirrt  denn  wenn   ein  Baur  de«  anJem 
Herr  wird.    (Mathesius,  p.  4A  ) 
f  fGe  nulla  aLmilicittu,  miilum  rappKdiiiD.    (Cor^iUlV  v^l^^ 
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axsfd  some  of  the  districts  where  the  agitation  was  greateat 
He  preached,  he  laboured  to  soften  the  hearts  of  his  hearers, 
and  being  strengthened  from  above  in  his  work,  he  guided, 
quieted,  and  brought  back  into  their  accustomed  channels,  tht 
impetuous  Hnd  overflowing  torrents. 

.  The  reformed  teachers  everywhere  exerted  a  similar  influ 
ence.  At  HaJie,  Brentz,  by  the  power  of  the  divine  promises, 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  .of  its  inhabitants,  and  four,  thou 
sand  of  the  peasants  fled  before  six  hundred  of  its  citizens.* 
At  Ichterhausen,  where  a  body  of  peasants  had  met,  intending 
to  demolish  certain  castles,  and  put  their  owners  to  death.  Fre- 
deric Myconius  ventured  alone  among  the.m,  and  such  wa£ 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  that  they  at  once  abandoned  their 
purpose,  t 

Such  was  the  part  taken  by  the  Reformers  and  the  Refor- 
mation during  the  continuance  of  the  revolt.  They  contend* 
ed,  as  far  as  they  were  enabled,  by  the  sword  of  the  Word, 
and  boldly  asserted  the  principles  which  alone  have  power  at 
all  times  to  preserve  order  and  subjection  among  nations 
'  Hence  wc  find  Luther  asserting  that  if  the  w|)olesome  influ- 
ence of  sound  doctrine  had  not  withstood  the  madness  of  the 
people,  the  revolt  would  have  extended  its  ravages  far  more 
widely,  and  would  everywhere  have  overturned  both  Church 
and  State.  Every  thing  inclines  us  to  bt^lieve  that  this  meian- 
choiy  anticipation  would  have  been  realised. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Reformers  stood  up  against  sedition 
they  nevertheless  did  not  escape  without  being  wounded, 
l^hat  moral  agony  which  Luther  had  first  undergone  in  his 
cell  at  Erfurth,  was  perhaps  at  its  height  after  the  revolt  of 
the  peasants.  On  the  side  of  the  princes  it  was  repeated,  and 
in  many  quarters  believed,  that  Luther's  teaching  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  rebellion ;  and  groundless  as.  was  the  charge, 
the  Reformer  could  not  but  feel  deeply  affected  by  the  credit 

•  Eorum  animos  fractos  et  perturbatos  vertio  Dei  erexit.    (M.  Adam. 
Vlt  Bronlii,  p.  441.) 

t  Agmen  rusticorum  qui  convenerant  ad  demoliendas  aroM, 
cnUono  tue  cwnpeicnit    (M.  Adam.  Vii.  FnOu  lA^^com,  v.  VTB.) 
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attached  to  it  On  the  side  of  the  people,  Monzer  and  all  the 
leaders  of  the  sedition  represented  him  as  a  vile  hypocrite  and 
flatterer  of  the  great,*  and  their  calumnies  easily  obtained  be- 
lief. The  strength  with  which  Luther  had  declared  against 
the  rebels,  had  given  oflfence  even  to  men  of  moderate  opinions. 
The  partisans  of  Rome  exulted  ;t  all  seemed  against  him,  and 
ne  bore  the  indignation  of  that  generation :  but  what  m.ost 
grriered  him  was  that  the  work  of  heaven  should  be  thus  do> 
graded  by  being  classed  with  the  dreams  of  fanatics.  He 
contemplated  the  bitter  cup  presented  to  him,  and  foreseeing 
that  ere  long  he  would  be  forsaken  by  all,  he  exclaimed, 
'^  Soon  shall  I  also  have  to  say,  '  All  ye  shall  be  offended  be- 
cause of  meJn  that  night !'  " 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  bitter  experience,  his  faith  was 
unshaken.  "  He,"  said  he,  *^  who  has  enabled  me  to  tread 
the  enemy  under  foot  when  he  came  against  me  as  a  roaring 
lion,  will  not  suffer  that  enemy  to  crush  me,  now  that  he  ap- 
proaches with  the  treacherous  leer  of  the  basilisk.|  I  mourn 
'  over  the  late  calamities.  Agajn  and  again  have  I  asked  my- 
self whether  it  might  not  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the 
Papacy  to  pursue  its  oourse  unmolested,  rather  than  be  a  wit- 
ness to  the  breaking  out  of  such  commotions,  ^ut  no ; — ^it  is 
better  to  have  extricated  a  few  from  the  jaws  of  the  devil,  than 
that  all  should  be  lefi  under  his  murderous  &ngs." 

At  this  period  we  must  note  the  completion  of  that  change 
in  Luther's  views  which  thad  commenced  at  the  time  of  his 
return  from  the  Wartburg.  A  principle  of  hnternal  life  no 
longer  satisfied  him ;  the  Church  and  her  institutions  assumed 
n  high  importance  in  his  estimate.  The  fearlessness  with 
which  he  had  thrown  down  all  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
reforms,  drew  back  in  the  ptpspect  of  a  work  of  destruction, 

*  Quod  adulator  prindpam  voc^.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  671.) 

t  Graudent  papisUB  de  noatro  diaaidio.    (Ibid.  p.  Cl2.) 

I  Gtui  eum  totiea  hactenus  sub  pedibus  meis  calcavit  et  oontrivk 

leonem  et  draconem,   non  sinet  etiam  basUiBcum  super  me  calcanv 

(Ibid.  p.  671.)  ^ 

§  £•  iat  bener  einige'ttui  dem  Rachen  dea  Teulbls  herauaieiaien.  ^ 

iUOf^B.  Ed.iz.  |k961.) 
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far  more  radical  and  sweeping :  he  felt  the  necessity  for  pro- 
serving,  ruling,  building  up. — and  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
blood-watered  ruins  with  which  the  war  of  the  peasants  had 
covered  Germany,  that  the  structure  of  the  new  Church  rose 
slowly  from  its  foundations. 

The  troubles  we  have  been  narrating  left  a  deep  and  en 
during  impression  on  the  minds  of  that  age.  Nations  wort 
btruck  with  consternation.  The  masses  who  had  sought  in 
the  Reformation  nothing  but  political  freedom,  withdrew  from 
it  of  their  own  accord,  when  they  saw  that  spiritual  liberty 
WHS  the  only  liberty  it  offered.  Luther's  opposition  to  the 
peasants  involved  the  renunciation  of  the  mconstant  favour  ol 
the  people.  It  was  not  long  before  a  seeming. tranquillity 
was  restored,  and  the  silence  of  terror*  succeeded  to  the  out 
breaks  of  enthusiasm  and  sedition. 

Thus  the  popular  passions,  the  cause  of  revolution,  and 
radical  equality,  were  quelled  and  passed  away ;  but  the  Re- 
formation did  not  pass  away.  The  two  mt)vement$,  by  many 
confounded  with  each  other,  were  exhibited  in  the  distinctness 
of  their  character  by  the  diversity  of  their  results.  The  revoh 
was  a  thing  of  earthly  origin,  the  Reformation  was  from 
above— some  cannon  and  soldiers  sufficed  to  put  down  the 
former,  but  the  latter  never  ceased  to  grow  and  strengthen,  in 
spite  of  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the  imperial  or  ecclesiastical 
powers. 

And  yet  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  itself  seemed  likely 
to  perish  in  the  gulph  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  lost.  A  melancholy  event  appeared  likely  to  hasten  its 
rum.  At  the  time  the  princes  were  in  full  march  against 
MQnzer,jind  ten  days  before  the. final  defeat  of  the  peasants, 
the  aged  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  man  whom  God  had  raised 
up  to  defend  the  Reformation  against  external  dangers,  de 
scended  to  the  tomb. 

His  strength  had  been  daily  decliflingf;  and  his  feeling 

^  Ea  ref  iiictmnt ....  vulgo  terrorem,  ut  nihil  uaquam  iiiov«itai. 
(Corp.  Rcf.  1.  p  -'52  )  * 
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heart  \vqs  wrung  by  the  atrocities  which  stained  the  progress 
of  the  war  of  the  peasants.  "  Oh  I"  cried  he,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  if  it  weu;  the  will  of  God,  I  would  gladly  be  released 
from  this  life.  I  see  nothing  left,  neither  love,  truth,  or  faith, 
or  any  thim^  good  upon  this  earth."* 

Tjirning  from  the  thought  of  the  confusions  that  prevailed 
throughout  Germany,  the  pious  prince  quietly  prepared  him- 
self to  depart.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  his  castle  of 
Lochau.  On  the  4th  of  May,  he  asked  for  his  chaplain,  the 
faithful  Spalatin :  "  You  do  well  to  visit  me,"  said  he  to  him 
as  he  entered  the  room,  "  for  it  is  well  to  visit  the  sick."  Then 
directing  that  his  couch  should  be  moved  toward  the  table 
where  Spalatin  was  seated,  he  desired  his  attendants  to  leave 
the  room,  and  affectionately  taking  his  friend's  hand,  spoke 
to  him  familiarly  of  Luther,  of  the  peasants,  and  of  his  ap- 
proaching end.  At  eight  that,  same  evening  Spalatin  re- 
turned ;  the  aged  prince  opened  his  mind  to  him,  and  con- 
fessed his  sins,  in  the  presence  of  God.  The  next  morning, 
the  5th,  he  received  the  communion  under  both  kinds.  No 
melnber  of  his  family  was  present :  his  brother  and  his  nephew 
had  Botli  left  with  the  army ;  but,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  those  times,  his  domestics  stood  round  the  bed  gazing 
in  tearst  upon  the  venerable  prince  whom  it  had  been  their 
sweet  privilege  to  serve:  "My  little  children,"  said  he,  ten- 
derly, "  if  I  have  offended  any  one  of  you  forgive  me  for  the 
love. of  God ;  for  we  princes  often  offend  against  such  little 
ones,  and  it  ought  not  so  to  be."  In  this  way  did  Frederic 
conform  himself  to  the  apostle's  direction  that  the  rich  hun.ble' 
himself  when  he  is  brought  low,  "  because  as  the  flower  of 
the  grass  he  shall  pass  away."t 

Spalatin  never  lefl  him.     He  set  before  him  with  glowing 
earnestness  the  glorious  promises  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  pious  ^ 
Elector  drank  in  its  strong  consolations  with  unspeakable 
peace.     That  evangelic  doctrine  was  then  to  his  soul  no  longer 

♦  Noch  etwas  gute«  mehr  m  der'Wclt.    (Seckend.  p.  702.) 
t  Dais  alio  Umstebende  zum  weinen  bewegt.    (Ibid.) 
t  8t  Jamefi;  )  ch.  lOtb  rer. 
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a  sword,  turned  against  false  teaching,  searching  it  iD  all  its 
refuges  of  lies,  and  triumphing  over  it  at  every  turn :  it  was  a 
shower — a  gentle  dew,  distilling  on  his  heart,  and  causing  it 

'  to  overflow  with  hope  and  joy.     God  and  eternity  were  alono 
present  to  his  thought  ^ 

Feeling  his  death  rapidly  drawing  nigh,  he  destroyed  s 
will  he  had  made  some  years  before,  in  which  he  had  coni- 

.  mended  his  soul  to  "  the  Mother  of  Grod,"  and  dictated  another 
in  which  he  cast  himself  on  the  spotless  and  availing  merit  of 
Jesus  Christ  <<  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,"  and  expressed 
his  firm  assurance  that  "  he  was  redeemed  by  the  precious 
blood  of  his  beloved  Saviour."*  This  done,  he  added, — '*  My 
strength  fkHs  me,  I  can  say  no  more  "  and  at  five  the  same 
evening  he  ^'  fell  asleep."  "  He  was  a  son  of  Peace,"  re- 
marked his  physician,  "  and  in  peace  he  is  departed." — ''  Oh  \ 
said  Luther,  '^  how  bitter  to  his  survivors  was  that  death."! 

It  is, remarkable  that  Luther,  who  just  at  that  time  was  on 
a  mission  of  peace,  trying  to  allay  the  excitement  left,  by  re- 
cent events,  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Thuringia,  had  never 
seen  the  Elector,  but  at  a  distance, — as  at  Worms,  when  the 
latter  was  seated  beside  Charles  the  Fifth.  But  from  the  mo- 
ment the  Reformation  appeared,  these  two  remarkable  men 
had  been  together  in  spirit  Frederic  in  quest  of  the  national 
interest  and  independence, — Luther  in  quest  of  truth  and  re- 
formation. It  canriot  be  doubted  that  the.  Reformation  was, 
in  principle^  a  work  of  the  Spirit ;  but,  in  order  to  its  gaining 
footing  on  the  earth,  it  was,  perhaps,  necessary  that  it  should 
be  linked  with  a  something  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Hence, — no  sooner  had  Luther  stood  up  against  in- 
dulgences, than  the  alliance  between  the  Monk  and  the  Prince 
was  tacitly  concluded, — an  alliance  in  its  nature  simply  moral, 
without  form  of  contract,  without  writing,  without  even  verbal 
communication, — an  alliance  in  which,  the  stronger  lent  no  aid 
to  the  weaker  party,  but  that  which  consisted  in  leaving  him 

•  Durch  das  theure  Blut   meines  allerliebsten   Heylandes  erloast 
CSeck.  p.  703.) 
t  O  mocs  uMural    (L.  Epp^  iL  p^  669.) 
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tsiamoleflted  to  his  work.  But  now  that  the  mighty  oak,  under 
the  shelter  of  which  the  Reformation  had  grown  up,  was  felled 
to  the  dust, — ^now  that  the  opposers  of  the  Grospel  gave  more 
free  expression  to  their  hatred,  and  its  supporters  were  obliged 
to  retire  or  to  be  silent,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  was  left  to  de* 
fend  it  against  the  sword  of  those  who  were  pursuing  it 

The  confederates  of  Ratisbon,  after  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  peasants  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  proceeded 
lo  yent  their  revenge  on  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  on  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt.  At  Wurtzburg,  at  Bam* 
berg,  inoffensive  citizens  were  put  to  death, — including  some 
who  had  even  opposed  themselves  to  the  peasants.  "  It  mat- 
ters not,"  it  was  openly  said,  "they  were  of  the  Gospellers," 
*  ....and  they  were  beheaded.'" 

Duke  George  sought  opportunity  to  infuse  into  the  minds 
df  the  Landgrave  and  Duke  John  his  own  prejudices  and  an- 
upathies.  "  See,"  said  he,  after  the  rout  of  the  peasants,  point- 
mg  to  the  field  of  carnage,  "see  what  miseries  Luther  has  oc- 
casioned" John  and  Philip  showed  signs  of  acquiescence. 
*  Duke  George,"  remarked  ihe  Reformer,  "  flattoj^s  himself  he 
shall  succeed,  now  that  Frederic  is  dead;  but  Christ  still 
reigns  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Gnash  their  teeth  as  they 
will,  the  desire  of  them  shall  perish."t 

George  lost  no  time  in  forming,  in  northern  Germany,  a 
contederacy  similar  to  that  of  Ratisbon.  The  Electors  of 
Mentz  and  Brandenburg, — Dukes  Henry,  Eric,  and  George, 
assembled  at  Dessau,  and  there  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
in  the  interest  of  Rome.|  In  the  month  of  July,  George 
urged  the  new  Elector  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Landgrave,  to 
accede  to  it.  Then,  as  if  to  give  intimation  of  the  objects  of 
the  confederation,  he  beheaded  two  citizens  of  Leipsic,  who 
had  been  proved  to  have  in  their  possession  the  Reformer's 
writings. 

•  Ranke,  DeutKhe  Gbeich.  it  p.  396. 

t  Dux  Gorgivs,  mortuo  Frederioo,  pntal  te  omnia  potte.    (L.  Epp. 
iiLp.23.) 
I  Habito  oonctH&biilo  conjunwutwit  rwUlmot  aeaa  «■«  qsos&bl  .  ^  ^ 
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Just  at  this  time  Tetters  from  Charles  the  FiAh,  dated  horn 
Toledo,  reached  Germany,  by  which  another  Diet  was  cod- 
foked  at  Augsburg.  Charles  wished  to  giye  the  £mpire8uch 
a  constitution  as  would  allow  him  to  dispose,  at  will,  of  the 
military  force  of  Germany.  The  divisions  in  religion  iavcHjrcd 
his  desifi^n.  He  had  but  to  let  loose  the  Catholics  against  the 
Gospellers;  and  when  both  should  have  exhausted  their 
stp  ngth,  he  might  gain  an  easy  victory  over  both.  "  Away 
with  the  Lutherans,"*  was  therefore  the  cry  of  the  Emperor 

Thus,  all  conspired  against  the  Reformation.  Never  could 
[juther's  spirit  have  been  bowed^down  by  such  manifold  ap- 
prehensions. The  surviving  sectaries  of  Monzer'had  vowed 
^to  take  his  life.  His  sole  protector  was  no  more.  "  Duke 
George,"  wrote  some,  "  intended  to  arrest  hira  in  Witteniberg 
itself ''t  The  Princes  who  couki  have  defended  him,  one  after 
another  bowed  before  the  storm,  and  seemed  to  be  abandoning 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  The  University,  already  lowered  in 
credit  by  the  recent  confusions,  was.  according  to  rumour,  on 
the  point  of  being  suppressed  by  the  new  Elector.  Charles, 
after  his  victory  at  Pavia,  had  just  convoked  another  Diet, 
that«  finishing  blow  might  be  dealt  against  the  Reformation 
What  dangers,  then,  must  he  not  have  foreseen  ?  The  anxious 
mental  struggles  that  had  so  often  drawn  sobs  from  his  bosom 
again  wrung  his  heart.  How  should  he  bear  up  against  such 
multiplied  enemies  ?  In  the  very  crisis  of  this  agitation,  with 
all  these/ accumulated  dangers  staring  him  in  the  face, — the 
corpse  of  Frederic  scarcely  cold,  and  the  plains  of  Germany 
still  strewed  with  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  peasants— Lu 
Iher, — none  surely  couW  have  imagined  such  a  thing, — IiU- 
Iher  married  t 

In  tne  monastery  of  Nimptsch,  near  Grimma,  in  Saxony 
resided,  in  the  year  1523,  nine  nuns,  who  had  devoted  them 
selves  to  the  reading  of  God's  word,  and  had  discerned  the 
contrast  that  existed  between  the  christian  life  and  the  daily 

•  Sleidan.  Hist.  Ue  1&  Ref.  i.  p.  2li. 
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routino  of  thebr  cloister.  The  names  of  these  nuns  were 
Magdalene  Staupitz,  Elisa  Canitz,  Ave  Qrossn,  Ave  and  M^ir- 
garet  Scbonfeld,  Laneta  Golis,  Margaret  and.  Catherine  Ze* 
schau,  and  Catherine  Bora.  The  first  step  taken  by  these  young 
women,  after  their  minds  were  delivered  from  the  superstitions 
of  their  monastery,  was  to  write  to  their  relations — '-  Our  con- 
txnnance  in  a  cloister,"  said  they,  "  is  incompatible  with  the 
solvation  of  our  souls."*  Their  parents,  dreading  the  trouble 
su:h  a  resolution  was  likely  to  occasion  to  themselves,  repelled 
with  harshness  the  entreaties  of  their  children.  The  poor 
nuns  were  overwhelmed  with  distress.  How  to  leave  their 
nunnery  1  their  timidity  took  alarm  at  so  desperate  a  decision. 
At  last,  their  horror  of  the  Papal  services  prevailed,  and  they 
mutually  promised  not  to  part  company,  but  together  to  find 
their  way  to'some  respectable  quarter  with  decency  and  order.f 
Two  respected  and  pious  citizens  of  Torgau,  Leonard  Koppe 
and  Wolff  Tomitzch,  tendered  their  assistancefr-^hey  wel- 
comed it  as  of  God's  sending,  and  quitted  the  cpnvent  of 
Nimptsch  without  any  hindrance  being  interposed,  as  if  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  had  set  open  its  gates.^  Koppe  and  To- 
raitzch  were  in  waiting  to  receive  them  in  their  waggon — and 
on  the  7th  of  April,  the  nine  nuns,  amazed  at  their  own  bold 
ness,  drew  up  in  deep  emotion  at  the  gate  of  the  old  convent  of 
the  Augostines  where  Luther  resided. 

^  This  is  not  my  doing,"  said  Luther,  as  he  received  them, 
''  but  would  to  God  I  could,  in  this  way,  give  liberty  to  en- 
slaved consciences,  and  empty  the  cloisters  of  their  tenants.  A 
breach  is  made,  however."!  Several  persons  proposed  to  the 
doctor  to  receive  the  nuns  into  their  houses,  and  Catheiine 
Bora  found  a  welcome  in  the  family  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Wittemberg. 

If  Luther  had  then  before  him  the  prospect  of  any  soleum 

•  l>er  Seeien  Sdigkeit  halber.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  323.) 
t  Hit  alter  Zucht  and  Ehie  an  rediiche  Statte  und  Orte  kommen. 
(lUd.  p.  322.) 

I  Per  honestos  chrei  Torganeniea  adducts.    (Ibid.  p.  319.) 

I  mirabiliter  evaaemnt.    (Ibid.) 

I  U^  alleKlddlvMigaMeiMii.   (IbU.p^aiL) 
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event,  it  was  that  he  should  be  called  to  ascead  the  ecaflbld, 
not  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Many  months  after  tl|ji|  he  answer- 
ed those  who  spoke  of  marriage — ^<  God  may  change  my . 
purpose,  if  such  be  His  pleasure  ;  but  at  present  I  have  no 
thought  of  taking  a  wife ;  not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  a  married  life ;  I  am  neither  wood  nor  stone ;  but 
I  every  day  expect  death  and  the  punishment  of  a  heretic."* 

And  yet  all  was  moving  onward  in  the  church.  The  habits 
of  monastic  life,  invented  by  man,  were  on  all  skies  giving 
place  to  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  instituted  by  God.  On 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  October,  Luther,  on  rising,  laid  aside  his 
monk's  gown,  assumed  the  garb  of  a  secular  priest,  and  thm 
made  his  appearance  in  the  church,  where  this  transformation 
caused  a  lively  satisfaction.  Christianity,  in  its  renewed  3routh, 
hailed  with  transport  everj^thing  that  announced  that  the  old 
things  were  passed  away. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  last  monk  quitted  the  convent. 
Luther  remained  behind ;  his  footsteps  alone  re-echoed  in  its 
long  corridors— he  sat  silent  and  alone  in  the  refectory,  so 
lately  vocal  with  the  babble  of  the  monks.  A  speaking  si- 
lence I  attesting  the  triumph  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  con- 
vent had,  indeed,  ceased  to  have  any  existence.  Luther,  to- 
ward the  end  of  December,  1524,  transmitted  to  the  Elector 
the  keys  of  the  monastery,  together  with  a  message,  that  him- 
self would  see  where  jt  might  be  God's  will  to  feed  him.t 
The  Elector  made  over  the  convent  to  the  university,  and  de- 
sired Luther  to  continue  to  reside  in  it.  The  abode  of  the 
monks  was,  ere  long,  to  b^ome  the  home  of  a  Christian  fii* 
mily. 

Luther,  who  had  a  heart  happily  constituted  for  relishing 
the  sweetness  of  domestic  life,  honoured  and  loved  the  mar- 
riage state.  It  is  even  likely  that  he  had  some  prefer^ce  for 
Catherine  Bora.  For  a  long  while,  his  scruples  and  the 
thought  of  the  calumnies  which  such  a  step  would  occasion, 

•  Cum  ezpectam  quotidie  mortem  et  meritum  hsretici  sapplienim 
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had  hinderji^iK^  thinking  of  her ;  and  he  had  ofiered  the  hand 
of  poor  Catherine  first  to  Baumgartner  of  Nuremherg,*  and 
afterwards  to  Doctor  Glatz,  of  Orlamund.  But  when  Baum- 
gartner declined,  and  Catherine  herself  refused  Glatz,  he  be- 
gan more  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  himself  ought  not 
to  think  of  making  her  his  wife. 

His  aged  father,  who  had  been  so  much  grieved  when  he 
first  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  an  ecclesiastic,  urged 
him  to  marry. t  But  one  thought  above  all  was  present  in 
much  power  to  the  conscience  of  Luther.  Marriage  is  God^s 
appointment— <:elibacy  is  man's.  He  abhorred  whatever  bore 
the  stamp  of  Rome.  "  I  desire,"  said  he,  to  his  friends,  "  to 
have  nothing  lefl  of  my  papistic  life."|  Night  and  day  he 
besought  the  Lord  to  put  an  end  to  his  uncertainty.  At  last  a 
thought  came  to  break  the  last  ties  which  held  him  back.  To 
all  the  considerations  of  consistency  Aid  personal  obedience 
which  taught  him  to  apply  to  himself  that  word  of  God — It 
is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone^ — was  added  a  higher 
and  more  powerful  motive.  He  {^cognized  that  if  as  a  man 
he  was  called  to  the  marriage  state,  he  was  also  called  to  it  as 
a  Reformer.     This  thought  decided  him. 

'<  If  that  monk  marries,"  said  his  friend  Schurfif  the  juris* 
consult,  "  he  will  cause  men  and  devils  to  shout  with  laughter,  | 
and  bring  ruin  upon  all  that  he  has  hitherto  efiected.''  This 
remark  had  upon  Luther  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what 
might  have  been  expected.  To  brave  the  world,  the  devil, 
and  his  enemies,  and,  by  an  act  in  man's  judgment  the  most 
likely  to  ruin  the  Reformation,  make  it  evident  that  its  triumph 
was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  was  the  very  thing  he  most  of 
all  desired.  Accordingly,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  boldly  re- 
plied,^-" ni  do  it!  I  will  play  this  trick  to  the  world  and 
the  devil! — Fll  content  my  father  and  marry  Catherine!" 

•  Si  vi»  Ketam  tuam  a  Bora  tenere.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  553.) 
t  Ans  Begehren  meinei  lieben  Vaters.    (Ibid.  iii.  p.  3.) 
t  Und.  p.  1.  *    S  Genesis  ii.  18. 

1  RkoKM  nrandom  univenum  et  diabolum  ipram.  (M.  Ad.VU^ 
LntH.  p.  130.) 
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Luther,  by  his  marriage,  broke  eyen  more  irrevocably  with 
the  inathotions  of  the  Papacy.  He  sealed  his  doctrine  by  his 
own  example, — and  emboldened  the  timid  to  an  oitire  renun- 
ciation of  their  delusions.*  Rome  had  seemed  to  be  here  aid 
there  recovering  the  ground  she  had  lost,  and  might  have  been 
indulging  in  dreams  of  victory ; — ^but  here  was  a  loud  explo- 
'  sion  that  carried  wonder  and  terror  into  her  ranks,  and  discov- 
ered, more  clearly  than  ever,  the  courage  of  the  enemy  she 
had  pictured  to  herself  defeated  and  depressed.  ",I  am  deter- 
mined," said  Luther,  "  to  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel^  not  by 
my  words  alone,  but  by  my  actions:  I  am  determined,  in  the 
fiice  of  my  enemies,  who  already  are  triumphing  and  exulting 
over  me,  to  marry  a  nun, — that  they  may  know  that  they  have 
not  conquered  me.t  I  do  not  take  a  wife  that  I  may  live  long 
with  her;  but,  seeing  people  and  princes  letting  loose  their 
fury  against  me, — in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  of  their  a^tiin 
trampling  my  doctrine  under  foot,  I  am  resolved  to  edify  the 
weak,  by  leaving  on  record  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  taught"^  ^ 

On  the  1 1th  of  June,  Luther  repaired  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  and  colleague  Amsdorfi!  He  requested  Pomeronua^ 
whom  he  dignified  with  the  special  character  of  the  Pastor,  to 
give  them  the  nuptial  benediction.  Lucas  Crenach  and  Dchv 
tor  John  Apelles  witnessed  their  marriage.  Melancthon  was 
not  present. 

No  sooner  had  Luther's  marriage  taken  place  than  aC 
Christendom  was  roused  by  the  report  of  it.  On  all  sides  ac- 
cusations and  calumnies  were  heaped  upon  him.  '<  It  is  in 
c«t,"  exclaimed  Henry  the  Eighth.  "  A  monk  has  married 
a  vestal  !"^  said  some.  «  Antichrist  must  be  the  fruit  of  sue! 
a  union,"  said  others ;  "for  it  has  been  predicted  that  he  wii 

*  Ut  confirmem  facto  qua  docai,  tam  multos  inTenio  pusiUaiiiiiMi  in 
tanta  Ince  Evangelii.    (L.  Epp.  iii.  p.  13.) 

t  Nonna  ducta  uxore  in  despectum  triumphantiiun  et  claraantium 
Jo !  Jo !  hostium.    (Ibid.  p.  21.) 

;  Non  duxi  uxorem  ut  dju  viverem,  sed  quod  nunc  propiorem  finen* 
mcum  suspicarer.    (Ibid  p.  32.) 
/  ManacbuM  earn  reitali  eopulantuz.    QL  A^  NVl  l;iodi!bu  v*  \St  ] 
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te  the  offspring  of  a  monk  and  a  nun."  To  which  Erasmus 
made  answer,  with  malicious  sneer.  '*  If  that  prophecy  be  true, 
what  thousands  of  Antichrists  the  world  has  before  now  secii."* 
But  while  these  attacks  weje' directed  against  Luther,  some 
prudent  and  moderate  men,  in  the  communion  of  the  Chuuh 
of  Rome,  undertook  his  defence.  "  Luther,"  said  Erasmus, 
^  has  taken  to  wife  a  female  of  the  noble  house  of  Bora, — but 
die  brought  him  no  dowry."t  One  whose  testimony  carries 
still  more  weight,  bore  witness  in  his  favour.  Philip  Melanc* 
'  thoQ,  the  honoured  teacher  of  Germany,  who  had  at  first  been 
alarmed  by  so  bold  a  step,  now  remarked  with  that  grave  con* 
scientioiisness  which  commanded  respect  even  from  his  ene- 
mies:  "  If  it  is  asserted  that  there  has  been  anything  unbe- 
coming in  the  affair  of  Luther's  marriage,  it  is  a  &ise  slander.^  ^ 
It  is  my  opinion,  that,  in  marrying,  he  must  have  done  vio- 
ifoce  to  his  inclination.  The  marriage  state,  I  allow,  is  one 
of  humility, — but  it  is  also  one  of  sanctity — if  there  be  any 
sanctity  in  this  world ;  and  the  Scriptures  everywhere  speak 
of  it  as  honourable  in  God's  sight" 

At  first  Luther  was  disturbed  by  the  reproaches  and  indig. 
nities  showered  upon  him.  Melancthon  showed  more  than 
his  usual  kindness  and nffection  towards  him  ;^  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Reformer  was  enabled  to  discern,  in  men's 
opposition,  one  mark  of  God's  approval.  "  If  the  world  were 
lot  scandalized  by  what  I  have  done,"  said  he,  <<  I  should 
Uive  reason  to  fear  that  it  was  not  according  to  God's  mind."| 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  between  the  period  when  Luther 
irst  preached  against  indulgences,  and  the  time  of  his  unipn 
ivith  Catherine  Bora.  It  would  be  difficult  to  attribute,  as  is 
lomctimes  done,  his  zeal  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 

•  CUiot  AntichrittomiB  millia  jam  olim  kabet  nmiiiliM.    (Er.  Efi^ 

t  EfMinas  adds: — Paitu  raaturo  spenic  vanus  erat  mraor.    (Er. 

Spr*  p.  WO.  ?«>•) 

I  *Ori  xfaiios  ro9ro  kbI  6ia$aKii  ten,     (Corpu  Ref.  I  pw  753  ad  Cam.) 

%  n<7mi  mtftvUi  ml  twia.     (Ibiil.) 

I  Offenditor  etiam  ia  cane  ip^tu  diviiiiUUs  <lt  cmlMVi^  W  «Sihu 
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to  an  eager  desire  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state.  He  was 
already  turned  forty-two ;  and  Catherine  had  passed  two  years 
at  Wittemberg  since  leaving  the  convent. 

Luther's  marriage  was  a  happy  one :  "  The  greatest  of 
earthly  bleissings  "  said  he,  "  is  a  pious  and  amiable  wife, — 
who  fears  God  and  loves  her  family,  one  with  'whom  a  man 
may  live  in  peace  and  in  whom  he  may  repose  perfect  confi- 
dence." 

Some  time  after,  in  writing  to  on6  of  his  friends,  he  intim^- 
ed  that  his  Catherme  might  soon  present  him'with  a  child;* 
and,  in  fact,  just  one  year  after  their  marriage,  Catherine  was 
deliveredof  a  boy.f  The  charms  of  domestic  life  soon  dis- 
pelled the  dark  clouds  raised  around  him  by  the  wrath  of  his 
adversaries.  His  Ketha,  as  he  called  her,  manifested  towards 
him  the  tenderest  affection,  comforting  him,  when  cast  down, 
by  reciting  passages  of  the  Bible,  relieving  him  from  the  caies 
of  the  household,  sitting  by  him  in  his  intervals  of  leisure, 
while  she  worked  his  portrait  in  embroidery,  or  reminded  him 
of  the  friends  he  had  neglected  to  write  to,  and  amused  him  by 
the  simplicity  of  her  questions.  A  sort  of  dignity  seems  to 
have  marked  her  deportment,  for  Luther  occasionally  spoke 
of  her  as  "  My  Lord  Catherine"  On  one  occasion  he  said, 
jesting,  that  if  ever  he  had  to  marry  again,  he  would  chisel  an 
obedient  wife  in  stone,  for,  added  he,  "there  is  no  poft«f- 
bility  of  finding  a  real  one."  His  letters  were  full  of  terder. 
ness  for  Catherine,  whom  he  styled^  "  Ms  dear  and  gracious 
wife^ — "Aw  dear  and  amiable  KethaV  Luther^s  nipnner 
acquired  more  playfulness  from  the  society  of  his  Catherine ; 
and  that  happy  flow  of  spirits  continued  ^m  that  time,  arK) 
was  never  lost  even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Such  was  the  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  priestly  office  had  fallen  into  almost  general  disrepute :  the 
isolated  virtue  of  a  few  faithful  servants  of  God  had  not  sufHci>d 

•  21gt  Oct.  1525.  Catena  mea  eimo^at  vel  vere  implet  illod  Genet  9L 
Tn  dolore  gravida  em.    (L.  Epp.  iii.  p.  35.) 

f  Mir  meine  liebe  Kethe  einen  Hansen  Lvthor  bracht  hat^  gtetmif 
am  iwei.    (8Ui  Jane,  1586^    Ibid.  p.  lia) 
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to  redeem  it  from  contempt  Family*  peace  and  conjugal 
fidelity  were  continually  being  disturbed,  both  in  towns  and 
rural  districts,  by  the  gross  passions  of  priests  and  monks ; — 
none  were  saft  from  their  seductions.  The  free  access  allowed 
them  to  families,  and  sometimes  even  the  confidence  of  the 
confessional,  was  basely  perverted  into  an  opportunity  of  in 
stilling  deadly  poison,  that  they  might  gratify  their  guilty  de 
*  sires.  The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  celibacy  of  tho 
ecclesiastics,  restored  the  sanctity  of  wedlock.  The  marriago 
of  the  clergy  put  an  end  to  an  untold  amount  of  secret  profli- 
gacy. The  Reformers  became  examples  to  their  flocks  in  the 
most  endearing  and  important  of  all  human  relationships, — 
and  It  was  not  long  before  the  people  rejoiced  to  see  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  in  the  character  of  husbands  and  fathers. 

On  a  hasty  view,  Luther's  marriage  had  indeed  seemed  to 
multiply  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Reformation.  It 
was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  revolt  of  the  peasants; 
the  sword  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  princes  was  imsheathed 
against  it ;  and  its  friends,  the  Landgrave  Philip,  and  the  new 
Elector  John,  appeared  discouraged  and  silenced. 

Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things  was  of  no  long  duration. 
The  young  Landgrave  ere  long,  boldly  raised  h«s  head.  Ar- 
dent and  fearless  as  Luther,  the  manly  spirit  of  the  Reformer 
had  won  his  emulation.  He  threw  himself  with  youthful 
daring  into  the  ranks  of  the  Reformation,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  studied  its  character  with  the  grave  intelligence  of  a 
thoughtful  mind. 

In  Saxony,  the  loss  of  Frederic's  prudence  and  influence 
was  but  ill  supplied  by  his  successor;  but  the  Elector's  bro-  - 
ther,  Duke  John,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  office  of 
a  protector,  intervened  directly  and  courageously  in  matters 
affecting  religion :  "  I  desire,"  said  he,  in  a  speech  communi- 
cated to  the  assembled  clergy,  on  the  16th  August,  1525,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Weimar,  "that  you  will  in  future 
preach  the  pure  word  of  God,  apart  from  those  things  which 
man  has  added."  Some  of  the  older  clergy,  not  knowm^  W^i 
9  set  aboTir  obeying  bk  directiont,  answered  w\^  ivav^v^\V^> 
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— <'  But  we  are  not  forbidden  to  say  mass  Cor  the  dead,  or  to 
bless  the  water  and  salt?" — "  Every  thing, — no  matter  what," 
— replied  the  Elector,  "  must  be  conformed  to  God's  word." 

Soon  after,  the  young  Landgrave  conceived  the  romantic 
hope  of  converting  Duke  George,  his  father-in-law.  Some 
Umes  he  would  demonstrate  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures — 
another  time  he  would  expose  the  Mass,  the  Papacy,  and 
compulsory  vows.  His  letters  followed  quick  upon  each  other, 
and  the  various  testimony  of  God^s  word  was  all  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  old  Duke's  faith.* 

These  efforts  were  not  without  results.  Duke  George's 
son  was  won  to  the  new  opinions.  But  Philip  failed  with  the 
father. — "  A  hundred  years  hence,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  you 
will  see  who  is  right." — "  Awful  speech !"  observed  the  Elec- . 
tor  of  Saxony:  "  What  can  be  the  worth,  I  pray  you,  of  a 
faith  that  needs  so  much  previous  reflection  ?t — Poor  Duke  I 
be  will  hold  back  long — I  fear  God  has  hardened  his  heart, 
as  Pharaoh's,  in  old  time." 

In  Philip,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  possessed  a  leader,  at 
once  bold,  intelligent,  and  capable  of  making  head  against  the 
formidable  assaults  its  enemies  were  planning.  But  is  it  not 
sad  to  think,  that  from  this  moment  the  leader  of  the  Reforma- 
tion should  be  a  soldier,  and  not  simply  a  disciple  of  God's 
word?  Man's  part  in  the  work  was  seen  in  due  expansion, 
and  its  spiritual  element  was  proportionably  contracted.  The 
work  itself  suffered  in  consequence,  for  every  work  should  be 
permitted  to  develop  itself,  according  to  the  laws  aC  its  own 
nature, — and  the  Reformation  was  of  a  nature  essentially 
spiiitual. 

God  was  multiplying  external  supports.     Already  a  power- 
ful state  on  the  German  frontier — Prussia — unfurled  with  joy 
the  standard  of  the  Gospel.     The  chivalrous  and  religious 
spirit  that  had  founded  the  Teutonic  order,  had  gradually  be- 
,  come  extinct  with  the  memory  of  the  ages  m  which  it  arose 

*  RooMDels  Urkundenbach.    I.  p.  2. 

t  Wa3  dtf  far  ein  Glaub«  ley,  dcr  «m  tolche  Erfidinuif  •rfen^Ml 
CSfokmkL  p.  739.) 
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Tlio  knights,  intent  only  upon  their  private  interests,  had  given 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people  over  whom  they  presided.  Poland 
bid  seised  th«  opportunity  to  impose  her  suzerainty  on  the 
order.  People,  knights,  grand  master,  Polish  influence,  were 
so  many  different  ihterestscontinualiy  conflicting,  and  rendering 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  impossihia 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Reformation  found  them,  and  all 
men  saw  in  it  the  only  way  of  deliverance,  for  that  unfortu- 
nate people.  Brisman,  Speratus,  Poliander,  (who  had  been 
secretary  to  Eck,  at  the  time  of  the  Leipsic  discussion,}  and 
others  besides,  preached  the  Grospel  in  Prussia. 

One  day  a  beggar,  coming  from  the  lands  under  the  ruler 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  arrived  in  Wittemberg;  and,  stop- 
ping before  the  residence  of  Luther,  sang  slowly  that  nobk) 
hymn  of  Poliandcr's, 

"  At  length  redemption's  come."* 

The  Reformer,  who  had  never  heard  this  Christian  hymn, 
listened,  rapt  in  astonishment.  The  foreign  accent  of  the 
singer  heightened  his  joy.  "  Again,  again,"  cried  he,  when 
the  beggar  had  ended.  Afterwards  he  enquired  where  he 
had  learned  that  hymn,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes,  when  he 
heard  from  the  poor  man  that  it  was  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  that  this  shout  of  deliverance  was  sounding  as  far  as 
Wiuembferg : — then,  clasping  his  hands,  he  gave  thanks  to 
God.t 

In  truth  Redemption  was  come  even  thither  1 

"  Take  compassion  on  our  weakness,"  said  the  people  of 
Prussia  to  the  Grand  Master,  "  and  send  us  preachers  who 
may  proclaim  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  Albert  at 
first  gave  no  answer,  but  he  entered  into  parley  with  Sigis- 
mund  king  of  Poland,  his  uncle  and  suzerain  lord. 

The  laUer  acknowledged  him  as  hereditary  Duke  of 
Prussia,}  and  the  new  prince  made  his  entry  into  his  capital 
of  Konlgsberg,  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  acclamations 

•  Et  ist  das  Heyl  una  kommen  her. 

t  Dankt*  Gott  mit  Freaden.    \Peck,  p.  668.) 
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of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  decorated  their  houses,  and  strewed 
their  streets  with  flowers.  "  There  is  but  One  religious  order," 
said  Albert,  '^  and  it  is  as  comprehensive  as  Christianity  itself!" 
The  monastic  orders  vanished,  and  that  divinely  appointed 
order  was  restored. 

The  bishops  surrendered  their  secular  rights  to  the  new 
Duke ;  the  convents  were  converted  into  hospitals ;  and  the 
-Gospel  carried  into  the  poorest  villages ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, Albert  married  Dorotdy,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whose  &ith  in  the  one  Saviour  was  unshaken. 

The  Pope  called  upon  the  Emperor  to    take  measure 
.against  the  "apostate"  monk; — and  Charles  placed  Albert 
under  interdict 

Another  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  just  then  on  the  point  of  following 
his  relation's  example.  The  revolt  of  the  peasants  was  espe- 
cially menacing  in  its  aspect  toward  the  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities; the  Elector,  Luther,  and  all  Germany  thought  a 
great  revolution  was  at  hand.  The  Archbishop  seeing  no 
better  way  to  preserve  his  principality  than  to  render  it  secu- 
lar, privately  requested  Luther  to  sound  the  minds  of  the  people 
preparatory  to  so  decided  a  step,* — which  Luther  accordingly 
did,  in  a  letter  written  with  a  view  to  its  being,  made  public, 
wherein  he  said  that  the  hand  of  God  was  heiavy  on  the  clergy, 
and  that  nothing  could  save  them.f  However  the  War  of  the 
peasants  having  been  brought  to  an  earlier  termination  than 
had  been  looked  for :  the  Cardinal  retained  possession  of  his 
temporalities — his  uneasiness  subsided,  and  all  thoughts  of  se- 
cularizing his  position  were  dismissed ! 

Whilst  John  of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of  • 
Prussia,  were  openly  taking  part  with  the  Reformation,  and 
thus,  m  place  of  the  cautious  Frederic,  three  princes  of  boW 
and  decided  character  were  standing  forward  in  its  support, 
the  blessed  Word  was  working  its  way  in  the  Church,  and 
!imong  the  nations.     Luther  besought  the  Elector  to  establish 

•  Ssckend.  p.  718. 

t  Erauisi htnuit«r.    (L.  fipp.  S.  |CG74.} 
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generally  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  minie* 
trations  of  Romish  priests,  and  to  direct  a  general  visitation  of 
the  churches.*  About  the  same  time  at  Wittemberg  they 
began  to  exercise  the  episcopal  function,  and  ordain  ministers ; 
'<  Let  not  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  or  the  monks,  exclaim  agains. 
us,"  said  Melancthon,  "  we  are  the  Church ; — he  who  sepa- 
rules  from  us  separates  himself  from  the  Church.  There  is 
no  otlier  Church — save  the  assembly  of  those  who  have  the 
word  of  God,  and  who  are  purified  by  it."t 

All  this  could  not  be  said  and  done  without  occasioning  a 
strong  reaction.  Rome  had  thought  the  Reformation  extin- 
guished in  the  blood. of  the  rebel  peasants — but  in  all  quarters 
its  flame  was  rising  more  bright  and  powerful  than  ever.  She 
decided  on  making  one  more  efibrt  The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror wrote  menacing  letters,  the  former  from  Rome,  the  lat- 
ter from  Spain.  The  Imperial  government  took  measures 
for  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  finally  crushing  the  Reformation  at  the  ap- 
proaching Diet 

The  electoral  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave,  in 
some  alarm,  met  on  the  7th  of  November  in  the  castle  of 
Friedewalt,  and  came  to  an  agreement  that  their  deputies  at 
the  Diet  should  act  in  concert.  Thus  in  the  forest  of  Sullin- 
gen  arose  the  earliest  elements  of  an  evangelical  association 
in  opposition  to  the  leagues  of  Ratisbon  and  Dessau.   . 

The  Diet  opened  on  the  11th  of  December,  at  Augsburg. 
The  princes  favourable  to  the  Gospel  were .  not  present,  but 
the  deputies  from  Saxony  and  Hesse  spoke  out  fearlessly : 
'  The  rising  of  the  peasants,"  said  they,  "  was  the  effect  of 
impo'iitic  and  harsh  usage.  God's  truth  is  not  to  be  torn  from 
the  heart  by  fire  and  sword :  if  you  are  bent  on  resorting  to 
violence  against  the  reformed  opinions,  you  will  biing  down 
upon  us  calamities  more  terrible  than  those  from  which  we 
have  but  just  escaped."  ' 

*  L.  Epp.  ni.  p.  28,  38,  51,  ftc 

t  Dsst  KIrdM  ifgr  tlbin  divjciiiBe,  w  a«t««  Wot!  halMn  and  duiit 
fOirinifetfriidiiL   (Coip.  IU£  L  pi.  761) 
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It  was  felt  that  the  resolution  of  the  Diet  must  be  most  im- 
portant in  its  results.  Every  one  desired,  by  postponing  the 
decisive  moment,  to  gain  time  to  strengthen  his  own  positioa 
It  was  accordingly  resolved,  that  the  Diet  should  re-assemble 
at  Spires  in  the  month  of  May  following ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  rescript  of  Nuremberg  w*as  to  continue  in~  force. 
"  When  the  Diet  meet  again,*'  said  they,  "  we  will  go  fully 
into  the  questions  of '  the  holy  faith, — public  rights, — and  the 
general  peace.' " 

The  Landgrave  pursued  his  plan.  Toward  the  end  of 
February,  1526,  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Elector  at 
Gotha.'  The  two  princes  came  to  an  understanding,  that  if 
attacked  on  account  of  the  word  of  God,  they  would .  unite 
their  forces  to  resist  their  adversaries.  This  alliance  was 
formally  ratified  at  Torgau,  and  was  destined  to  be  fruitful  in 
important  consequences. 

However,  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  was  of  Itself  not 
«iough  to  satisfy  the  Landgrave.  Convinced  that  Charles 
was  at  work  to  compact  a  league  "  a'gainst  Christ  and  his 
holy  word,"  he  addressed  letter  after  letter  to  the  Elector, 
urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  other  states: 
"  For  myself,"  said  he,  "  rather  would  I  die  than  deny  the 
word  of  Gal,  and  allow  myself  to  be  driven  from  my  throne."* 

At  the  Elector's  court  much  uncertainty  prevailed.  In 
fact,  a  serious  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  union  between  the 
pnnces  favourable  to  the  Gospel ;  and  this  diificulty  origi- 
nated with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Luther  insisted  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  should  be  defended  by  God  alone.  He 
thought  that  the  less  man  meddled  in  the  work,  the  more 
striking  would  be  God's  intervention  in  its  behalf  All  the 
politic  precautions  suggested,  were  in  his  view  attributable  to 
unworthy  fear  and  sinful  mistrust  Melancthon  dreaded  lest 
an  alliance  between  the  evangelical  princes  should  hasten  that 
very  struggle  which  it  was  their  object  to  avert. 

The  Landgrave  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  conaiflera- 
tions,  HXkl  laboured  to  gain  over  the  neighbouring  states  to  the 
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alliance,  but  he  fiuled  in  his  endeavours.  The  Elector  of 
Treves  abandoned  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  accepted  o 
pension  from  the  Emperor.  Even  the  Elector  Palatme, 
whose  disposition  was  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Gospel, 
'declined  Philip's  advances. 

Thus,  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine,  tlie  Landgrave  had 
completely  &iled ;  but  the  Elector,  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  the  reformed  divines,  opened  negociations  with  the  princes 
who  had  in  all  times  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the  pow- 
erful chief  of  Saxony.  On  the  12th  day  of  June,  the  Elector 
and  his  son,  the  Dukes  Philip,  Ernest,  Otho  and  Francis  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg, 
Piince  Wolf  of  Anhalt,  Counts  Albert  and  Gebhard  of  Mans- 
feld,  assembled  at  Magdeburg,  and  there,  under  the  presidence 
of  the  Elector,  they  contracted  an  alliance  similar  to  that  of 
Torgau. 

•*  Almighty  God,"  said  the  princes,  "  having  in  his  un- 
speakable mercy  again  brought  forward  among  men  his  holy 
and  eternal  word,  the  food  of  our  souls,  and  our  richesi'treasure 
on  this  earth, — and  great  efforts  being  made  by  the  clergy 
and  their  adherents  to  suppress  and  extirpate  it, — we, — ^being 
well  assured  that  He  who  has  sent  it  forth  to  glorify  his  name 
upon  earth,  will  know  how  to  maintain  it,  mutually  engage 
to  preserve  that  blessed  word  to  our  people,  and  to  employ  for 
this  end  our  goods,  and  our  lives,  the  resources  of  our  states, 
and  the  arms  of  our  subjects,  and  all  that  we  have,  putting  our 
trust  not  in  our  armies,  but  solely  in  the  almighty  power  of 
the  Lord,  of  whom  we  desire  to  be  but  the  instruments."*  So 
spoke  the  princes. 

Two  days  after,  the  city  of  Magdeburg  was  received  into 
the  alliance,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  new  Duke  of 
Prussia,  acceded  to  it  by  a  separate  convention. 

The  Evangelic  Union  was  formed ;  but  the  dangers  it  was 
destined  to  ward  off  seemed  every  day  to  become  more  threat- 
ening.    The  priests,  and  such  of  the  princes  as  adhered  to  the 

•  AUdn  anf  Gott  den  Alfanachtigen,  all  deaten  Werkxenge  am 
handiln.    (BartJelmr,  Uiiwclit dm  ^aOMA^tint^p^K.  ^ \^^^ 
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Romish  party,  had  seen  the  Refonnation,  which  they  had 
thought  stifled,  suddenly  growing  up  hefore  them  to  a  formi- 
dable height  Already  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Pope.  If  they  should  form 
a  majority  in  the  Diet,  the  consequences  to  the  ecclesiastical 
states  might  he  imagined.  Now  or  never !  It  was  no  longer 
a  heresy  to  he  refuted,  hut  a  powerful  party  to  be  withstood. 
Victories  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  £ck  were  needed 
on.  this  occasion. 

Vigorous  measures  had  been  already  taken.  The  metro- 
politan chapter  of  the  church  of  Mentz  had  convoked  an  as- 
sembly of  its  sufiragans,  and  adopted  the  resolution  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  entreating  them  to  in- 
terpose for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  Cardinal-Elector  Albert,  had  met  at 
Halle,  and  addressed  a  memorial  to  Charles.  '<  The  detesta- 
ble doctrine  of  Luther,"  said  they,  "  is  making  extensive  pro- 
gress ;  every  day  attempts  are  made  to  seduce  ourselves,  and, 
failing  to  persuade  us,  they  seek  to  compel  us  by  exciting  oui 
subjects  to  revolt  We  implore  the  Emperor's  intervention."* 
On  the  breaking  up  of  this  conference,  Brunswick  himself 
set  out  for  Spain  to  induce  Charles  to  take  the  decisive  step. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  favourable  juncture : 
the  Emperor  had  just  concluded  with  France  the  famous  peace 
of  Madrid.  He  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  apprehend  frorii 
that  quarter,,  and  his  undivided  attention  was  now  directed  to 
the  afiairs  of  Germany.  Francis  the  First  had  oflered  to  de- 
fray naif  the  expenses  of  a  war  either  against  the  heretics  or 
against  the  Turks  1 

The  Emperor  was  at  Seville ; — ^he  was  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage with  a  princess  of  Portugal,  and  the  banks  of  the'Gua- 
dalquiver  resounded  with  joyous  festivity.  A  dazzling  train 
of  nobles,  and  vast  crowds  of  people  thronged  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Moors.  The  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
were  displayed  under  the  rooft  of  its  noble  cathedral.  A  Le- 
•  Scfamidt,  DiUtacfaaGsiBh.  iriiL  pySOSL 
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g«te  firom  the^Pope  officiated;  and  never  befoie,  ev&k  under 
Arabian  rule,  had  Andalusia  witnessed  a  spectacle  of  more 
magnificence  and  solemnity. 

Just  at  that  time,  Henry  of  Brunswick  arrived  from  Ger- 
many, and  solicited  Charles  to  save  the  Church  and  the  £m- 
i»re  from  the  attacks  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  His  re- 
quest was  immediately  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  Em- 
peror resolved  on  vigorous  measures. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1526,  he  addressed  letters  to  several 
of  the  princes  and  free  cities  that  still  adhered  to  Rome.  He 
also  specially  commissioned  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  com- 
municate to  them  that  he  had  learned  with  grief  that  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  Luther's  heresy  threatened  to  fill  Germany 
with  sacrilege,  havoc,  and  bloodshed ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  express  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  fidelity  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  and  to  acquaint  them  that,  laying  aside  all 
other  business,  he  was  about  to  leave  Spain  and  repair  to 
Kome,  to  concert  measures  with  the  Pope,  and  from  thence  to 
pass  into  Germany,  and  there  oppose  that  abominable  Wit- 
temberg pest;  adding,  that  it  behoved  them  to  continue  stead- 
fast in  their  faith,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Lutherans  seeldng 
t«  seduce  or  oblige  them  to  a  renunciation  of  it,  to  repel  their 
attempts  by  a  united  and  courageous  resistance :  that  he  him- 
self would  shortly  be  among  them  and  support  them  with  all 
his  power.* 

When  Brunswick  returned  into  Germany,  the  Catholic 
party  joyfully  lifted  up  their  heads.  The  Dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick, Pomerania,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  John  of  Juliers, 
George  df  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  all  the  dignita 
nes  of  the  Church,  on  reading  the  menacing  letters  of  the  con* 
queror  of  Fraticis  the  First,  thought  their  triumph  secure.  It 
was  decided  they  should  attend  the  approaching  Diet,  and 
humble  the  heretical  princes ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  latter 
resisting,  quell  them  with  the  sword.  "  I  may  be  Elector  of 
Saxony  any  day  I  flease^^^  was  an  expression  ascribed  by 

*  AiehiTes  of  Wetmar.    (Seckend.  pi  768.) 
t  Ranko,  Deutsch  GeMsh.  ii.  p.  349.  Rommel  Ut1rand«&)  ^^iGL 
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report  to  Duke  George — words  to  which  he  afterwards  eo- 
dcavoured  to  attach  another  meaning.  "  The  Lutheran  party 
cannot  long  hold  together,"  said  his  Chancellor  to  the  Duke, 
in  a  tone  of  exultation ;  "  let  them  mind  what  they  are  about:'* 
— and  truly  Luther  was  on  his  guard,  though  not  in  the  sense 
their  words  conveyed.  .  He  attentively  observed  the  designs 
of  the  opposers  of  God's  word :  he,  like  Melancthon,  expected 
that  thousands  of  swords  would  ere  long  be  unsheathed  against 
the*  Gospel.  But  he  sought  a  strength  &r  above  the  strength 
of  men.  Writing  to  Frederic  Myconius,  he  observed,  "  Satan 
is  raging:  ungodly  priests  take  counsel  together,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  war.  Exhort  the  people  to  contend  earnestly 
before  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  by  faith  and  prayer,  that  oar 
adversaries,  being  overcome  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  be  con* 
strained  to  peace.  The  most  urgent  of  our  wants^-the  very 
first  thing  we  have  to  do,  is  to  pray  :  let  the  people  know  that 
they  are  at  this  hour  exposed  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  ami 
the  rage  of  the  devil :  let  them  frayV^ 

Thus  every  thing  indicated  a  decisive  conflict  The  Re* 
formation  had  on  its  side  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  sym* 
pathy  of  the  people,  and  an  ascendant  in  men's  minds  that  no 
power  could  stay.  The  Papacy  had  with  it  the  established 
Older,  the  force  of  early  habit,  the  zeal  and  hatred  of  powerful 
princes;  and  the  authority  of  an  Emperor  whose  dominion 
extended  over  both  hemispheres,  and  who  had  just  before 
deeply  humbled  the  pride  of  Francis  the  First 

Such  was  the  condition  of  aflTairs  when  the  Diet  of  Spires 
was  opened.     Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Switzerland. 

•  Ut  in  metliis  glaaiis  et  furoribiw  Satuin  poiito  et  pertctituitL  (L. 
£|[| .  iii.  p.  100.) 
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Wb  ate  about  to  contemplate  the  diversities,  or,  an  they 
have  been  since  called,  variations  of  the  Rt  formation.  These 
diversities  are  among  its  most  essential  characters. 

Unity  in  diversity,  and  diversity  in  unity — is  a  law  of  Na- 
ture, and  also  of  the  Church. 

Truth  may  be  compared  to  the  light  of  the  Sun.  The  light 
comes  from  heaven  colourless,  and  ever  the  same ;  and  yet  it 
takes  diflferent  hues  on  earth,  varying  according  to  the  objects 
on  which  it  fells.  Thus  difllerent  formularies  may  sometimes 
express  the  same  christian  Truth,  viewed  under  different 
aspects. 

How  dull  would  be  this  visible  creation,  if  all  its  boundless 
variety  of  shape  and  colour  were  to  give  place  to  an  unbroken 
uniformity!     And  may  we  not  add  how  melancholy  would    " 
be  its  aspect,  if  all  created  beings  did  but  compose  a  solitary 
and  vast  Unity! 

The  unity  which  comes  from  Heaven  doubtless  ha£  ita 
place, — but  the  diversity  of  human  nature  has  its  proper  place 
also.  In  religion  we  must  neither  leave  out  God  nor  nt fin. 
Without  unity  your  religion  cannot  he  of  God, — without  di- 
versity, it  cannot  be  the  religion  of  man.  And  it  ought  to  be 
of  both.  Would  you  banish  from  creation  a  law  that  its  Di- 
vine Author  has  imposed  upon  it,  namely, — that  of  boundless 
diversity?  "Things  without  life  giving  sound,"  said  Paul^ 
^  whether  pipe  or  harpj  except  they  give  a  dislxucivm  'ybl^^ 
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sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped  7'*  ' 
But,  if  in  religion  there  is  a  diversity,  the  result  of  distinction 
of  individuality,  and  which,  by  consequence,  most-subsist  even 
in  heaven, — there  is  a  diversity  which  is  the  fruit  of  man's  re- 
bellion,— and  this  last  is  indeed  a  serious  evil. 

There  are  two  opposite  tendencies  which  may  equally  mis- 
lead us.  The  one  consists  in  the  exaggeration  of  diversityy-^ 
the  other,  in  extending  the  unity.  The  great  doctrines  of 
man's  salvation  are  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
errors.  To  require  more  than  the  reception  of  those  doctrines, 
is  to  disallow  the  diversity : — to  require  any  thing  less,  is  to 
infringe  the  unity. 

This  latter  departure  is  that  of  rash  and  unruly  minds 
looking  beyond,  or  out  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  diesire  to  set  up 
systems  and  doctrines  of  men. 

The  former  appears  in  various  exclusive  sects  and  is  more 
especially  seen  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  reject  Error  from  her  bosom. 
If  this  be  neglected,  Christianity  can  not  be  upheld;  but, 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  it  would  follow  that  th^  Church  should 
take  proceedings  against  the  smallest  deviations,  and  niter vene 
in  mere  disputes  about  words ;  faith  would  be  silenced,  and 
christian  feeling  reduced  to  slavery.  Not  such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  those  times  of  real  Catholicity, — the 
first  ages.  It  cast  out  the  sects  which  impugned  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  where  these  were  received,  it 
left  full  liberty  to  faith.  Rome  soon  departed  from  these  wise 
precedents,  and,  in  proportion  as  an  authoritative  teaching  of 
man  established  itself  within  the  Church,  there  appeared  a 
Unity  of  man's  imposing. 

A  system  of  human  appointment  being  once  devised,  rigoor 
went  on  increasing  from  age  to  age.  Christian  liberty,  !»• 
spected  by  the  catholicity  of  the  earliest  ages,  was  first  limited, 
then  chained,  and  finally  stifled.  Conviction,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  of  God's  word,  should  be  freely 
formed  in  the  heart  and  understanding,  was  imposed  by  extisr* 
♦  I  Cot.  xW.  7. 
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m]  authority,  ready  framed  and  squared  by  the  masters  of 
mankind.  Thought,  will,  and  feeling,  all  those  Acuities  of 
out  nature,  which,  once  subjected  to  the  Word  and  Spirit  of 
G(6d,  should  be  left  free  in  their  working,  were  hindered  of 
their  proper  liberty,  and  compelled  to  find  vent  in  forms  that 
bad  been  previously,  settled.  The  mind  of  man  became  a  sort 
of  mirror  wherein  impressions  to  which  it  was  a  stranger  were 
reproduced,  but  which,  of  itself,  presented  nothing !  ^  Doubt- 
less there  were  those  who  were  taught  of  God, — ^but  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  received  the  convictions  of  other  men  ; 
— H  personal  faith  was  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence :  the  Re- 
formation it  was  that  restored  this  treasure  to  the  Church. 
.  And  yet  there  was,  for  a  while,  a  space  within  which  the 
human  mind  was  permitted  to  move  at  large,— certain  opi- 
Dions,  at  least,  which  Christians  were  at  liberty  to  receive  or 
reject  at  will.  But,  as  a  besieging  army,  day  by  day,  contracts 
its  lines,  compelling  the  garrison  to  confine  their  movements 
within  the  narrow  enclosure  of  the  fortress,  and,  at  last,  oblig- 
ing it  to  surrender  at  discretion,  just  so,  the  hierarchy,  from 
age  to  age,  and  almost  from  year  to  year,  has  gone  on  restrict- 
ing the  liberty  allowed  for  a  time  to  the  human  mind,  until,  at 
kM,  by  successive  encroachments,  there  remained  no  liberty 
at  alL  That  which  was  to  be  believed, — loved, — or  done, — 
was  regulated  and  decreed  in  the  courts  of  the  Roman  chan- 
cery. The  faithful  were  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  Examin- 
ing, reflecting,  and  combating ;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  re- 
peat the  formularies  that  had  been  taught  them  1 

From  that  period,  whenever,  in  the  bosom  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, a  man  has  appeared  inheriting  the  Catholicity  of 
apostolic  times,  such  a  one,  feeling  his  inability  to  act  out  the 
life  imparted  to  him,  in  the  bonds  in  which  he  is  held,  has 
been  led  to  burst  those  bonds,  and  give  to  the  astonished 
world  another  example  of  a  Christian  walking  at  liberty  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  no  law  but  the  law  of  God. 

The  Reformation,  in  restoring  liberty  to  the  Church,  must 
therefore  restore  to  it  its  original  diversity,  and  people  it  with 
Cunilies  unitod  by  the  great  features  of  reaemblaiice  dem^ 
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from  their  common  head,  but  varying  in  secondary  feature, 
and  reminding  us  of  the  varieties  inherent  in  human  nature. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  desirable  that  this  diversity  should 
have  been  allowed  to  subsist  in  the  Universal  Church  with- 
out leading  to  sectarian  divisions,  and  yet  we  must  remembci 
that  Sects  are  only  the  expression  of  this  diversity. 

Switzerland,  and  Germany,  which  had  till  now  developed 
themselves  independently,  came  in  contact  with  each  other  in 
the  years  we  are  about  to  retrace,  and  they  aflfbrded  an  exam- 
ple of  that  diversity  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  was 
to  be  one  of  thg  characteristics  of  Protestantism.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  behold  men  perfectly  agreeing  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Fdith  yet  difiering  on  certain  secondary  ques- 
tions. True  it  is -that  human  passion  found  an  entrance  into 
these  discussions,  but  while  deploring  such  minglings  of  evil, 
Protestantism,  far  from  seeking  to  disguise  the  diversity,  pub- 
lishes and  proclaims  it  Its  path  to  unity  is  indeed  long  and 
difficult,  but  the  unity  it  proposes  is  real, 

Zwingle  was  advancing  in  the  christian  life.  Whilst  the 
Gospel  had  to  Luther  brought  deliverance  from  the  deep  me- 
lancholy in  which  he  had  been  plunged  when  in  the  convent 
of  Erfurth,  and  developed  in  him  a  cheerfulness  which  often 
amounted  to  gaiety,  and  of  which,  from  that  time,  the  Re- 
former gave  such  repeated  evidence,  even  when  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers, — Christianity  had  had  quite  a  contrary  effect 
on  the  joyous  child  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tockenburg.  Re- 
claiming Zwingle  from  his  thoughtless  and  worldly  career,  it 
had  stamped  upon  his  character  a  seriousness  which  was  not 
natural  to  him.  This  seriousness  was  indeed  most  needed. 
We  have  seen  how,  toward  the  close  of  1522,  numerous 
enemies  appeared  to  rise  against  the  Reformation.*  From 
all  sides  reproaches  were  heaped  up^n  Zwingle,  and  conten- 
tions would  at  times  take  place  even  in  the  churches. 

Leo  Juda,  who,  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  historian,  was  a 
man  of  small  stature,!  with  a  heart  full  of  love  for  the  poor. 

«  Vol.  II.  Book  8,  to  the  end, 

t  £r  war  ein  kuraor  Manila    (FOwdin  Beytrl^^  iv,  p^  41; 
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iXid  2cal  against  false  teachers,  had  arrived  in  Zurich  about 
iho  end  of  1522,  to  take  the  duty  of  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
church.  He  had  been  replaced  at  Einsidlen  by  Oswald  My- 
eonius.*  His  coming  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Zwnigle 
acd  the  Reformation. 

<3ne  day,  soon  after  his  arrival,  being  at  church,  he  heard 
as  Augustine  monk  preaching  with  great  earnestness  that  niun 
was  competent  by  his  own  strength  to  satisfy  the  righteousness 
of  God.  "  Reverend  father  Prior,"  exclaimed  Leo,  "  listen  to 
mc  for  an  instant ;  and  you,  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  keep  your 
seats, — I  will  speak  as  becomes  a  Christian :"  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  show  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  teaching  he  had 
just  been  listening  to.f  A  great  disturbance  ensued  in  the 
church. — Instantly  several  persons  angrily  attacked  the  "  little 
priest"  from  Einsidlen.  Zwingle,  repairing  to  the  Council, 
presented  himself  before  them,  and  requested  permission  to 
give  an  account  of  his  doctrine,  in  presence  of  the  bishop's 
deputies ; — and  the  Council,  desiring  to  terminate  the  dissen- 
sions, convoked  a  conference  for  the  29th  of  January.  The 
news  spread  rapidly  throughout  Switzerland.  "  A  vagabond 
diet,"  observed  his  mortified  adversaries,  "  is  to  be  held  at  Zu- 
rich.    All  the  vagrants  from  the  high-road  will  be  there." 

Wishing  to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  Zwingle  put  forth 
sixty-seven  theses.  In  them  the  mountaineer  of  the  Tocken- 
burg  boldly  assailed  the  Pope,  in  the  face  of  all  Switzerland. 

"  They,"  said  he,  "  who  assert  that  the  Gospel  is  nothing 
nutil  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Church,  blaspheme  God." 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  all  who  have 
bc<Ai,  are,  or  shall  be." 

^Christians  are  all  the  brethren  of  Christ,  and  of  one  an- 
ollier ;  and  they  have  no  *  fathers,'  upon  eanh  ; — away,  there- 
fore, with  religious  orders,  sects,  and  parties." 

"  No  compulsion  should  be  employed  in  the  case  of  such  as 
do  not  acknowledge  their  error, — unless  by  their  seditious 
conduct  they  disturb  the  peace  of  others." 

•  Ut  poet  abitum  Leonin,  monadiis  aliquid  legam.  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  S5St.) 
«  J.J.  Hottio^v,  Hfllv;  Kuch. Gwch.  iii.  p^  10& 
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Such  were  some  of  the  propositions  put  forth  by  Zwingla 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  29th  January,  more  than 
six  hundred  persons  were  collected  in  the  hall  of  the  Great 
Council,  at  Zurich.  Many  from  the  neighbouring  cantooa^ 
as  well  as  Zurichers,  the  learned,  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
clergy,  had  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Council.  <<  What 
will  be  the  end  of  all  this?"*  was  the  question  asked.  None 
ventured  to  answer ;  but  the  breathless  attention,  deep  feeling^ 
and  agitation,  whicK  reigned  in  the  meeting,  sufficiently  showed 
that  important  results  were  looked  for. 

The  burgomaster  Roust,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Marignan,  presided  at. the  conference.  The  knight  James 
Anwyl,  grand  master  of  the  bishop's  coart  at  Constance,  Far 
ber  the  vicar-general,  and  several  doctors  of  divinity,  attended 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop.  Schaffhausen  had  deputed  Doctor 
Sebastian  Hofmeister;  he  was  the  only  deputy  from  the 
cantons, — so  weak,  as  yet,  was  the  Reformation  in  Switzer^ 
land.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  deposited  a  Bi- 
ble, and  seated  before  it  was  Zwingle.  "  I  am  driven  a  )d  be^ 
set  on  all  sides,"  he  had  said,  <'yet  I  stand  firm,t  leaning  on 
no  strength  of  my  own,  but  on  Christ,  the  rock,  by  whose 
help  I  can  do  all  things." 

Zwingle  stood  up.  "  I  have  proclaimed,"  said  he,  '<  that 
salvation  is  to  be  found  in  Christ  alone :  and  it  is  for  this  that, 
throughout  Switzerland,  I  am  charged  with  being  a  heretic, 
a  seducer,  and  rebellious  man.  Here,  then,  I  stand  in  Grod's 
name !"{ 

On  this,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Faber,  who^  rising  from 
his  seat,  thus  replied  : — "  I  am  not  sent  to  dispute, — ^but  to  re- 
port" The  assembly  in  surprise,  began  to  smile.  "The 
Diet  of  Nuremberg,"  continued  Faber,  "has  promised  a 
Council  within  one  year :  we  must  wait  for  its  assembling." 

•  Em  graoes  Verwunderen,  wat  doch  vm  der  Sach  werdcn  woUla. 
(Bollinger,  Chron.  l  p.  97.) 

t  Immotus  tamen  maneo,  oon  meis  nervis  nixus,  sed  petra  Chriato 
In  quo  omnia  possum.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  361.) 

t  Nun  wohlan  in  dem  Nam«n  Gottes,  hia  bin  ioh.  (BuHingir. 
Chron.  p.  98.) 
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«*What1"  nid  Zwingle,  ^is  not  this  larg;e  and  intclligv^nt 
tnuKin^  as  competHit  as  a  COQncil  V*  ihf^  turning  lo  those  who 
jircsidi.*d,  he  added, — "Gracious  Lorjls;  delend  the  word  of 
Ood." 

A  solemn  silence  ensued  on  this  appeal.  At  last  it  was  in* 
crnipted  by  tne  burgotnaster.  <^  If  any  one  present  hsi«  nny- 
ththg  to  say,"  said  he,  "  let  him  say  on."  S^ill  all  were  silent, 
'^i  implore  ail  those  who  hav«  accused  me, — and  I  knriw  that 
9Dine  are  here  present, "  said  Zwingle,  ^  to  come  forward  and 
ichuke  me  for  the  truth's  sake."  Not  a  word  I  Again  and 
ngain^Zwingle  repeated  his  request,  but  to  no  purpose.  Fa- 
ter,  tlius  brought  to  close  quarters,  lost  sight,  for  an  insumt,  of 
the  reserve  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  and  stated  that  he  had 
convicted  of  his  error  the  pastor  of  Filispach,  who  was  at  thiit 
time  in  durance;  but,  having  said  this,  he  again  relapstnl  into 
silence.  It  \vns  all  in  vain  that  he  was  urged  to  bring  fcru-ard 
the  arguments  by  which  he  had  convinced  that  pastor ;  he 
vrould  give  no  answer.  This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Uo* 
mish  doctors  mortified  the  impatience  of  the  assembly.  A 
roice  from  the  ftirther  end  of  the  hall  was  heard  exclaiming, 
— "  Where  have  they  got  to — those  braggarts,  whose  voices 
are  so  loud  in  our  streets.*  Gome  forward :  there's  the  man 
jrou  want"  On  this  the  burgomaster  observed,  smiling,  "  It 
seems  that  the  sharp^ged  sword  that  succeeded  against  the 
pastor  of  Filispach  is  fast  fixed  in  its  scabbard:" — and  he 
proceeded  to  break  up  the  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  parties  being  again  assembled,  the 
Council  resolved  that  master  Ulric  Zwingle,  not  b«ing  re- 
proved by  any  one,  was  at  liberty  to  continue  te  preach  the 
Gospel ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton  shouki  Iw 
enjoined  to  advance  nothing  but  what  they  could  establish  b> 

Uie  Scripmrea    . 

^  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  will  cause  his  word  to  prevail  in 
lumvenand  in  earth!"  exclaimed  Zwingle.  On  this  Fabcr 
could  not  suppress  his  indignation.     '*  The  theses  of  master 

«  {A-4lie  monks.  Wo^ml  n«n  dit  gronnn  Bumm  ....  Gfiw« 
<%.Lp.ldi) 
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Ulrie,"'  said  he,  '^  are  inofNnpatibie  with  the  honour  doe  Id  the 
Church,  and  oppoeed  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,— and  I  can 
prove  it"  <' Do  so,"  retorted  Zwingle.  Bin  Kaber  decjinec^  * 
except  it  should  be  in  Paris,  Cologne,  or  Friburg.  '^  I  ac- 
knowledge no  authority  but  that  of  the  Goepel^**  said  Zwingle*. 
^  Before  yon  can  shake  one  word  of  that,  the  earth  itself  will 
open  before  you.*'*  "That's  always  the  cBy,"  remarked  Fa- 
brar ;  "  the  Gospel, — nothing  but  the  Crospel  (  Men  m.gbt 
lead  holy  lives  in  peace  and  charity  if  there  were  no  Gos: 
pel!"t  At  these  words  the  auditors  indignantly  rose  firom 
their  seats,  and  the  meeting  finally  broke  up. 

The  Reformation  was  gaining  ground.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod called  to  new  conquests.  After  the  skirmish  at  Zurich, 
in  which  the  ablest  champions  of  the  Papacy  had  kept  silence, 
who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  oppose  the  new  doctrines?  But 
methods  of  another  kind  were  tried.  The  firmness  of  Zwtngle^ 
and  the  republican  freedom  of  his  bearing,  overawed  his  ene- 
mies. Accordingly,  recourse  was  had  to  suitable  methods  for 
subduing  him.  Whilst  Rome  was  pursuing  Luther  ^ith 
anathemas,  she  laboured  to  win  the  Reformer  of  Zurich  by 
persuasions.  Scarcely  was  the  conference  closed  over  when 
ZwingJe  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  captain  of  the 
Pope's  guards — the  son  of  the  burgomaster  Roust,  acccmv- 
panied  by  Einsius  the  legate,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  brief 
irpm  the  Pontiff, — ^in  which  Adrian  addressed  Zwingle  as  his 
"  well-beloved  son,"  and  assured  him  of  his  special  fiivour. 
At  the  same  time  the  Pope  set  others  upon  urging  Zink  to  in- 
fluence Z winglal  "  And  what,"  enquired  Oswald  Myconius, 
"  does  the  Pope  authorise  you  to  offer  him  1"  "  Everything 
short  of  the  Pontiff's  chair,"^  answered  Zink,  earnestly." 

•  Eh  muN  Uas  Erdiych  bccchen.    (Zw.  0pp.  i.  p.  148.) 

t  Man  mdcht  denocht  fruntUch,  friJIich  und  tiigendliuh  Mies. 
Venn  glich  keia  Evangelhim  wens.  (Bull  Chron.  p.  107.  Zw.  Op^b 
L  p.  152.) 

;  Cum  de  tua  egrcgia  virtute  specialiter  nobis  sit  cognkum.  (Zw. 
Epp.  p.  266.) 

f  Serio  respondit !  Omnk  ecftt  pMter  Mdcni  papalea,  (Vi|.  Zwrh^ 
per  Onw.  JAfc.) 


There  was  Dothing,  whether  mitw,  croiier,  or  cardinal's 
hot,  which  the  Pope  would  hot  have  given  to  buy  over  the 
Reformer  of  ZxtticbH  ^at  Rome  altogether  mistook  her  man 
— and  nun  were  ail  her  advances.  In  Zwingle,  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  a  foe  even  more  determined  than  Luther.  He 
had  less  regard  for  the  long  established  notions  and  the  cere- 
mooics  of  former  ages — it  was  enough  to  draw  down  his  hos* 
tiliiy  that  a  custom,  innocent  in  itself  had  been  conneeted  with 
some  existing  abuses.  In  his  judgment  the  word  of  Grod  alone 
was  to  be  exalted. 

But  if  Rome  had  so  little  understanding  of  the  events  then 
in  progress  in  Christendom  she  wanted  not  for  counsellors  to 
give  her  the  needful  information. 

Faber,  irritated  at  the  Pope's  thus  humbling  himself  before 
his  adversary — lost  no  time  in  advising  him.  A  courtier, 
dressed  in  smiles,  with  honied  words  upon  his  tongue,  those 
who  listened  to  him  might  have  thought  him  friendly  toward 
all,  and  even  to  those  whom  he  charged  with  heresy, — ^but 
bis  hatred  was  mortal.  Luther,  playing  on  his  name  (Faber,) 
was  accustomed  to  say — ''  The  vicar  of  Constance  is  a  black- 
smith ....  of  lies.  Let  him  take  up  arms  like  a  man,  and 
•ee  how  Christ  defends  us."* 

These  words  were  no  uncalled-for  bravado— for  all  the 
while  that  the  Pope  in  his  communications  with  Zwingle  vn^n 
complimenting  him  on  his  distinguished  virtues,  and  the  spe- 
cial confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  the  Reformer's  enemies 
were  multiplying  throughout  Switzerland.  The  vetemn  so]« 
diera,  the  higher  &milies,  and  the  h^smen  of  the  mountains, 
were  combined  in  aversion  to  a  doctrine  which  ran  counter  to 
all  their  inclinations.  At  Lucerne,  public  notice  was  given 
of  the  performance  of  ZwingUs  passion;  and  the  people 
dragged  about  an  effigy  of  the  Refoimer,  shouting  that  they 
were  going  to  put  the  heretic  t6  death ;  and  laying  violent 
hands  on  some  ^urichers  who  were  then  at  Lucerne,  com- 
pelled them  to  be  spectators  of  this  mock,  execution.  "  They 
ihall  not  disturb  my  peace,"  observed  Zw:ingle;  *<  Christ  ivill 

•  ProdeADt  vq^Ok  pnlasiqiM  whm  c^pinii  ....  ^;Zi««1&Q^>^&ik:^ 
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nerer  fiul  those,  who  are  his."  Eren  in  the  Diet  tkreita 
igainst  him  were  heard.*  "  Beloved  Confederatet,"  said  the 
Councillor  of  MuUinen.  addressing  the  cantons,  '^  make  a  stand 
against  Lutheranism  while  there  is  yet  time.  At  Zurich  no 
man  is  master  in  his  own  house." 

This  agitation  in  the  enemies'  ranks  proclaimed,  more  loudly 
than  any  thing  else  could  have  done,  what  was  passing  in 
Zurich.  In  truth  victory  was  already  bearing  fruits,  the  vic- 
torious party  were  gradually  taking  possession  of  the  country,* 
and  every  day  the  Gospel  made  some  new  progress.  Twenty 
four  canons,  and  a  ^considerable  number  of  the  chaplains  came 
of  their  own  accord  to  petition  the  Council  for  a  rf*form  of 
their  statutes.  It  was  decided  to  replace  those  sluggish  priests 
by  men  of  learning  and  piety,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  in- 
struct the  youth  of  Zurich,  and  to  establish,  instead  of  their 
vespers  and  Latin  masses,  a  daily  exposition  of  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew,  and  Greek  texts,  first  for  the 
learned,  and  then  for  the  people. 

Unhappily  there  are  found  in  every  army  ungovernable 
spirits,  who  leave  their  ranks,  and  make  onset  too  early,  on 
points  which  it  would  be  better  for  a  while  to  leave  unattacked. 
Louis  Ketzer,  a  young  priest,  having  put  forth  a  tract  in  Ger- 
man, entitled  the  Judgment  of  God  against  Images,  a  great 
sensation  was  produced,  and  a  portiop  of  the  people  could  think 
of  nothing  eb«.  It  is  ever  to  the  injury  of  essentials  that  the 
•  mind  of  man  is  preH)ccupied  with  secondary  matters.  Outside 
one  of  the  city  gates,  at  a  place  called  Stadelhofen,  was  sta« 
tinned  a  crucifix  elaboralejy  carved,  and  richly  ornamented. 
The  more  ardent  of  the  Reformed,  provoked  at  the  super- 
stitioufc  veneration  still  paid  this  image,  could  not  suppress 
tacir  indignation  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  pass  that 
w|iy.  A  citizen,  by  name  Claudius  HoUinger,  "a  man  of 
£imily,"  says  Bullinger,  ^and  well  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures," meeting  the  miller  of  Stadelhofen,  to  whom  the  crucifix 
belonged,  enquired  when  he  meant  to  take  away  his  idoU 
"  No  one  requires  you  to  worship  them/'  was  Uie  miller'a 
^  *  C%riMtaB  SBi  iiuni|ttitt  4sft<4iinni.    (Zw.  G|^  p  99iBl^ 


reply.  '^  But  do  you  not  know,"  retorted  Hottinger,  <*  that 
God's  word  tbrbids  us  to  have  graven  images?"  "Very 
tt-ell,"  replied  the  miller,  "  If  you  ure  empowered  to  remove 
dicm,  i  leave  you  to  do  so."  Houinger  thought  himst-lf 
authorized  to  act,  and  he  was  soon  after  seen  to  leave  the  city, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  citizens.  On  arriving  at  thf: 
crucifix,  they  deliberately  dug  round  the  image  until,  yielding 
to  their  eflToits,  it  came  down  with  a  loud  crash  to  the  earth. 

This  daring  action  spread  alarm  far  and  wide.^  One  might 
have  thought  religion  itself  had  been  overturned  with  the 
crucifix  of  Stadelhoftn.  ''  They  are  sacrilegious  dismrbers, 
— they  are  woithy  of  death,"  exclaimed  the  partisans  of  Rome. 
The  Council  caused  the  iconoclasts  to  be  arrested. 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Zwingle,  speaking  from  liis  pulpit, 
**  Hotttnger  and  his  friends  have  not  sinned  against  God,  nur 
are  they  deserving  of  death* — but  they  may  be  justly  punished 
for  having  resorted  to  violence  without  the  sanction  of  the 
magistrates."! 

Meanwhile  acts  of  a  similar  kind  were  continually  recur* 
ring.  A  vicar  of  St.  Peter's  one  day  observing  before  the 
porch  of  that  church  a  number  of  poor  persons  ill  clad  and 
fiunished,  remarked  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  as  he  glanced  at 
the  images  of  the  saints  decked  in  costly  attire — '*  1  should 
like  to  strip  those  wooden  idols  and  clothe  those  poor  mem- 
bers of  Jesus  Christ"  A  few  days  after,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  saints  and  their  fine  trappings  were  missing. 
The  Coimcil  sent  the  vicar  to  prison,  although  he  protested 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  removing  them.  *^  is  it  these  blocks 
01  wood,"  exclaimed  the  people,  "  that  Jesus  enjoined  us  to 
ekKhe?  Is  it  of  such  images  as  these  that  he  will  say  to  the 
righteous — ^'  /  was  naked,  and  ye  cUihed  MeT^  ,  .  .  Thus 
the  ]!^eformation,  when- resisted,  rose  to  a  greater  height,  and 

*  Tho  Mune  principlea  are  seen  in  the  speeches  of  M.  M.  de  Broglie 
•od  Royer-CoUard,  on  occasion  of  the  celebrated  debates  on  the  law 
•r  Sacrilege. 

t  Dorum  babend  ir  unser  Banm  keia  rftcbt  inineiu  sv  su  tAdou 
(Bon.  Chr.  p.  1S7.) 
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the  more  it  was  compressed,  tnth  the  more  force  did  ithienk 
forth  and  threaten  to  carry  all  before  it 

These  excesses  conduced  to  some  beneficial  results.  Ano- 
ther struggle  was  needed  to  issue  in  further  progress — for  in 
spiritual  things  as  in  the  afiairs  of  earthly  kingdoms,  there  cab 
be  no  conquest  without  a  struggle— «nd  since  the  adherenti 
of  Rome  were  inert,  events  were  so  ordered  that  the  conflict 
was  begun  by  the  irregular  soldiery  of  the  Reformation.  In 
fiict,  the  magistrates  were  perplexed  and  undecided :  they  felt 
the  need  of  more  light  in  the  matter ;  and  for  this  end  they 
resolved  on  appointing  a  second  public  meeting,  to  discuss  in 
Qerman,  and  on  grounds  of  Scripture,  the  question  as  to 
images. 

The  bishops  of  Goira,  Constance,  and  Bale,  the  university 
of  the  latter  city,  and  the  twelve  cantons,  were  accordingly 
requested  to  send  deputies  to  Zurich.  But  the  bisbope 
declined  compliance,  recollecting  the  little  credit  their  depu- 
ties had  brought  them  on  occasion  of  the  first  meeting,  and 
having  no  wish  for  a  repetition  of  so  humiliating  a  scene. 
Let  the  Gospel  party  discuss  if  they  will — ^bnt  let  it  be  among 
themselves.  On  the  former  occasion,  silence  had  been  th^ 
policy — on  this  they  will  not  even  add  importance  to  the 
meeting  by  their  presence.  Rome  thought  perhaps  that  the 
combat  would  pass  over  for  want  of  combatants.  The  bishops 
were  not  alone  in  refusing  to  attend.  The  men  of  Unterwald 
returned  for  answer  that  they  had  no  philosophers  among 
them — but  kind  and  pious  priests  alone — who  would  persu- 
vere  in  explaining  the  Grospel  As  their  fathers  had  done;  that 
they  accordingly  must  decline  sending  a  deputy  to  Zwingle 
and  the  like  of  him ;  but  that  only  let  him  fall  into  their 
hands,  and  they  would  handle  him  after  a  &shion  to  <5ure  him 
of  his  inclination  for  such  irregularities.  The  only  cantons 
that  sent  representatives  were  SchafFhausen*  and  Saint  GalL 

On  Monday,  the  26ih  of  October,  more  than  nine  hundred 
persons — among  whom  were  the  members  of  the  Grand 

*  80  woUten  wir  Ihm  den   Lohn  g^ben,   dan^  er*t  tumiiMr  mehr 
ibii0    (Simmhr  SammL  M.S.C.  Vx.^ 
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Skmait'^nA  no  less  than  three  hundred  aind  fifty  priests, 
were  ttHembled  after  sermon  in  the  laige  room  of  the  Tow-n 
Hall.  ~  Zwingle  and  Leo  Juda  were  seated  at  a  table  on 
which  by  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  originals. 
Zwingle  spoke  first,  and  soon  disposing  of  the  authority  of  the 
bierarchy  and  its  councils,  he  laid  down  the  rights  of  every 
Christian  church,  and  claimed  the  liberty  of  the  first  ages, 
when  the  Church  had  as  yet  no  council  either  (ecumenical  or 
provinciaL  ^  The  Universal  Church,"  said  he,  "  is  difiused 
thronghout  the  wofld,  wherever  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  has 
spread :  in  India  as  well  as  in  Zurich  .  .  .  And  as  to  parti- 
cular churches,  we  have  them  at  Berne,  at  Schaffhausen,  and 
even  here.  But  the  Popes,  with  their  cardinals  and  councils, 
are  neither  the  Universal  Church  nor  a  particular  Church.* 
This  assembly  which  hears  me,"  exclaimed  he,  with  energy, 
'^  k  the  church  of  Zurich — ^it  desires  to  hear  the  word  of  God, 
and  can  rightfully  decree  whatever  it  shall  see  to  be  conform- 
able  to  the  Scriptures." 

Here  we  see  Zwingle  relying  on  the  Church — but  on  the 
tnie  Church, — not  on  the  clergy,  but  on  the  assembly  of 
believers.  He  applied  to  particular  churches  all  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  that  speak  of  the  Church  Catholic.  He 
could  not  allow  that  a  church  that  listened  with  docility  to 
God's  word  could  ftill  into  error.  The  Church  was,  in  his 
judgment,  represented  both  politically  and  ecclesiastically  by 
the  Great  Council. t  He  began  by  explaining  each  subject 
from  the  pulpit ;  and  when  the  minds  of  his  hearers  were 
convinced,  he  proposed  the  different  questions  to  the  Council, 
mho,  in  conformity  with  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  recorded 
•ach  decisions  as  they  call^  for.| 

*  Der  Pabste,  Cardin&Ie  nnd  Biicfadffe  Concilia  sind  nicht  die 
chrMiehe  Khvhe.    (Fiissl  Beytr.  III.  p.  20.) 

t  DuMMMkm  Senatuf  summa  est  potestas  Ecclesis  rice.  (Zw.  Opp. 
ni.  p.  339.) 

}  Ante  omnia  multitiidiflem  de  qusstione  probe  dooere  Ha  hsinm 
ait,  qC  <|uidqiud  diacosii  (the  grand  council,)  cum  verbi  miniitris 
afifinarent,  jamduJum  in  animii  fidettnm  ordinalUim  «iiM^.    ^"^.^^^ 
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In  the  Absence  of  ihe  bishops'  dtpntiea,  Coitrail  HofliniMi 
an  agt'd  canon,  underto{|k  to  dr  fend  the  Pop^.  He  luainiaiiH^ 
tlint  the  Church,  the  flock,  the  **thLid  esfcile,"  wa»  not  authoi* 
ized  to  discuss  such  ronliersi  "  I  rtsid«  d,''  said  hi*, ''  for  n« 
less  than  twelve  years  at  Heidelberg  in  the  house  of  a  man  of 
cxtensWe  learning,  named  Doctor  Joss — a  kiiul  and  pioui 
iniui — with  whom  I  boarded  and  lived  quietly  ibr  a  Jtmp 
liinr^  but  then  he  always  said  thai  it  was  not  proper  to  make 
such  matters  a  subject  of  discussion;  yoi  s^e,  therefore  I"  .  . 
On  this  e\xry  one  began  to  laugh.  ''  Thiis^"  continued  Hod- 
man, *'let  us  wait  for  a  Council — at  present  I  shall  decline 
taking  ^xirt  in  any  discusskin  whatever,  but  shall  act  accord- 
ing to  the  bishop's  orders,  even  though  he  himself  were  s 
knave  I"  "  . 

"  Wait  for  a  Council !"  interrupted  ZwingVe,  '^  and  who, 
think  you,  will  attend  a  Council? — ^ihe  Pope^nd  some  sleepy 
and  ill-taught  bLshopS7  who  will  do  nothing  but  wbu  pknis*^ 
them.  No,  that  is  not  the  Church :  Hong  and  Kilssna.:hl 
(two  villages  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich.)  are  more  of  a 
Church  than  all  the  bishops  and  popes  put  together." 

Thus  didZwingle  asseit  the  rights  of  Christians  in  gHien4 
whom  Rome  had  stript  of  their  inheritance.  The  assembly 
he  addressed  was  in  his  view  not  so  much  the  shurch  of 
Zurich  as  its  eiirlicst  representative.  Fi»'Fe  we  see  the  begin* 
nings  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  Zwingle  was  eng.iged  in 
delivering  Zurich  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stance— he  was  likewise  deuiching  it  from  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome;  and  on  this  thought  of  the  fiock  and  the  AssemUy  af 
beliei;ers^  ke  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  church 
order  to  which  other  countries  wouki  afterwards  adhere. 

The  discussion  was  continued.  '  Several  priests  having  do- 
fended  the  use  of  Images,  without  deriving  their  argumenH 
from  Scripture,  Zwingle,  ard  the  rest  of  the  Reformers,  refuted 
them  by  passages  fiom  the  Bible.  "  If,"  Siiid  one  of  th»?  pre- 
sidents, *  no  one  def«n<ls  the  imnges  by  the  Scifplures,  we 
shall  call  upon  some  of  their  advocates  by  name."  No  one 
ceining  Ibrwnidf  the  oaratc  of  Wa£ac\i^\  x'stA  taUic4.    ^  Vk 
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s  adeep,**  exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd.  The  curate  of  Hor- 
^eo  was  next  called.  "  He  has  sent  me  in  his  stead,"  &iid  his 
icar,  ''but  I  cannot  answer  for  him;"  It  was  plain  that  the 
ower  of  the  word  of  God  was  felt  in  the  assembly,  l^e 
artisans  of  the  Reformation  were  buoyant  with  liberty  and 
oy ;  their  adversaries,  on  the  contrary,  were  silent,  uneasy) 
ad  depressed.  The  curates  of  Laufen,  Glattfelden,  and  Wet- 
ilron,  the  rector  and  curate  of  Pfaffikon,  the  dean  of  Big?. 
le  curate  of  Baretschwyl,  the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers, 
sown  for  their  preaching*  in  defence  of  image  worship  and 
e  saints,  were  one  after  another  invited  to  stand  forward. 
bey  ail  made  answe^  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  in  their 
^fence,  and  that,  in  future,  they  would  apply  themselves  to 
LC  study  of  the  truth.  <'  Until  to-day,"  said  one,  "  I  have  put 
ly  fiiith  in  the  ancient  doctors,  but  now  I  will  transfer  my 
jth  to  the  new." — "  It  is  not  us"  interrupted  Zwingle,  "  that 
ou  should  believe.  It  is  God^s  word.  It  is  only  the  Scrip- 
ires  o(  God  that  never  can  mislead  u&"  The  sitting  had 
een  protracted, — ^night  was  closing  in.  The  president,  Hof- 
leister  of  Schafifhausen,  rose  and  said :  Blessed  be  God  the 
Llmighty  and  Eternal,  who,  in  all  things,  giveth  us  the  vie- 
jry," — and  he  ended  by  exhorting  the  Town*  Council  of  Zu- 
ich  to  abolish  the  worship  of  images. 

On  Tuesday,  the  assembly  again  met,  Yadian  being  presi- 
lent,  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  ''  My  brethren  in 
Christ,"  said  Zwingle,  "  &r  from  us  bo  the  thought  that  there 
is  any  thing  unreal  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.*  Our 
only  aim  i»  to  prove  that  the  Mass  is  not  a  sacrifice  that  can 
be  offered  to  God  by  one  man  for  his  fellow,  unless  indeed  any 
trill  lie  bold  enough  to  say  that  a  man  can  eat  and  diink  for 
his  friend." 

Vadi.m  having  twice  inquired  if  any  of  those  present  had 
lay  thing  to  say  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  impugned,  and  no 
one  coming  forward,  the  canons  of  Zurich,  the  chaplains,  and 
several  ecclesiastics  declared  themselves  of  Zwingle's  opinion. 

•  Oms  eiwgalx  Beirufg  oder  Falach  tyg  in  Oiesa  tf«D«3ik  I^^nk.  vobfik 
nWiri  CbriuL    (Zw,  Opp  i  p.  49a} 
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But  scarcely  had  the  Refbrmen  oyercome  the  pardnM  of 
the  ancient  doctrines,  when  they  were  called  to  contend  against 
the  impatient  spirits  of  men  clamorously  demanding  abrupt 
and  violent  changes,  instead  of  prudent  and  gradual  reforma- 
tion. The  unfortunate  Conrad  Grebel  rose,  and-said :  ^  It  is 
nrit  sufficient  that  we  should  talk  about  the  Mass ;  it  is  our 
du.y  to  do  away  with  the  abuses  ot  it." — "  The  Council,"  an- 
swered .Zwingle,  "  will  put  forth  an  edict  on  the  subject"  On 
this,  Simon  Stumpf  exclaimed,  <'  The  Spirit  of  God  has  al- 
ready decided, — ^why  then  refer  the  matter  to  the  ConhciFs 
decision?"* 

The  commandant  Schmidt,  of  Kflkssnacht,  rose  gravely,  and, 
in  a  speech  marked  by  much  wisdom,  said, — ''  Let  us  teach 
Christians  to  receive  Christ  into  their  hearts.f  Until  this 
hour  you  have  all  been  led  away  after  idols.  The  dwellers 
in  the  plain  have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  hills,~thoseW  the 
hill  country  have  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  the  plain ;  the  French 
have  made  journeys  into  Germany,  and  the  Germans  into 
France.  You  now  know  whither  you  ought  to  go.  God 
has  lodged  all  things  in  Christ.  Worthy  Zurichers,  go  to 
the  true  source,  and  let  Jesus  Christ  re-enter  your  territory, 
and  resurAe  his  ancient  authority." 

This  speech  made  a  deep  impression,  and  tio  one  standing 
op  to  oppose  it,  Zwingle  rose  with  emotion,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — *'  My  gracious  lords,  God  is  with  us, — He  will  defend 
His  own  cause.  Now  then,  in  the  name  of  our  God,  let  us 
go  forward."  Here  Zwingle's  feelings  overcame  him ; — he 
wept,  and  many  of  those  near  him  also  shed  tears. 

Thus  ended  the  conference.  The  president  rose; — the 
eurgomaster  thanked  them,  and  the  veteran,  turning  to  the 
Council,  said  in  a  grave  tone,  with  that  voice  that  had  bech  so 
«>flen  heard  in  the  field  of  battle, — "  Now  then,  let  us  take  in 
hand  the  sword  of  the  Word  ....  and  may  God  prosper 
his  own  work !" 

•  Der  Geist  Gottes  urthcilet.    (Zw.  Opp.  i.  p.  529.) 
t  Wk  8j  Chriftum  in  Irsn  Heixen  tonind  bildcn  and 
(Ilad,  p.  634.) 
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This  dispute,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  October. 
1523,  was  decisive  in  its  consequences.  The  greater  number 
of  the  priests,  who  were  present  at  it,  returned  full  of  zeal  to 
their  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  canton ;  wad  the  efiect  of 
Chose  memorable  days  was  feh  in  every  comer  of  Switzerland. 
The  church  of  Zurich,  which,  in  its  connexion  with  the  see 
of  Constance,  had  always  maintained  a  certain  measure  ol'  in- 
dependence was  now  completely  emancipated.  Instead  of  rest- 
mg,  through  the  bishop,  on  the  Pope,  it  rested  henceforth, 
through  the  people,  on  the  Word  of  God.  Zurich  had  re* 
covered  the  rights  of  which  Rome  had  depiived  her.  The 
city  and  its  rural  territory  vied  with  each  other  in  zeal  for  the 
work  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Great  Council  merely  obeyed 
the  impulse  of  the  people  at  large.  On  every  important  occa- 
sion, the  city  and  the  villages  signified  the  result  of  their  sepa- 
rate deliberations.  Luther  had  restored  the  Bible  to  the  Chris- 
tian community, — Zwingle  went  farther — ^he  restored  their 
rights.  This  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland.  The  maintenance  of  sound  doctrine  was  en- 
trusted, under  God,  to  the  people;  and  recent  events  have 
shown  that  the  people  can  discharge  that  trust  better  than 
priests  or  pontiffs. 

Zwingle  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  elated  by  victory;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Reformation,  under  his  guidance,  was  car- 
ried on  vnth  much  moderation.  <*God  knows  my  heart," 
said  he,  wheiK  the  Council  demanded  his  opinion,  "  He  knows 
that  I  am  inclined  to  build  up,  and  not  to  cast  down.  There 
aie  timid  spirits  whom  it  is  needful  to  treat  tenderly;  let  the 
mass,  therefore,  for  some  time  longer,  be  read  on  Sundays  in 
the  churches,  and  let  those  who  celebrate  it  be  carefully  pro- 
tected from  insult."* 

•  The  Council  issued  a  decree  to  this  effect  Hettinger  and 
Hochrutiner,  one  of  his  friends,  were  banished  from  the  can- 
ton for  two  years,  and  forbidden  to  return  without  aii^  express 
permission. 

•  Ohne  dan  Jemand  fcich  unteratehe  di«  MeMpriMtcrsa  bwfthhupfen. 

(Wirt*  H.  K.  a  ▼.  p.  soa) 
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.  The  Reformation  ot  Zurich  [vroeeeded  thus  in  a  steady  ond 
Christian  course.  Raising  the  city  day  by  day  to  a  highei 
jiit^h  of  moral  elevation,  it  cajit  a  glory  round  her  in  the  eyes 
oi  all  who  loved  the  word  of  God.  Throughout  Switzerland^ 
therefore,  those  who  wekoni^  the  day-spring  which  had  via- 
keil  the  Church,  feUthemsefves  powerfiilly  attracted  to  Zurich 
Ijswakl  Myconius,  alter  his  expulsion  from  Lucerne,  had  spent 
six  months  in  the  valley  of  Einaidlen^  when,  returning  on^  day, 
wearied  and  cverpoiVered  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  from  a 
journey  to  G^ris,  he  was  met  on  the  rood  by  his  young  son^ 
Felix,?  who  had  ran  out  to  bring  him  tidings  of  his  having 
been  invited  to  Zurich,  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  schools 
Ihera  Oswald  could  hardly  credit  the  happy  intelligencsv 
and  hesitated  for  a  \vhi\e  between  hope  and  fear.f  "I  am  ' 
thine,"  was  the  reply  which,  at  length,,  he  addressed  to  Zwin- 
gle.  Geroldsek  dismissed  him  with  regret,  for  gloomy  thoughts 
had  mken  pessessmn  of  bis  mind.  <*  Ah  f"  said  he,  ^'all  who 
conf^^s  Christ  are  flocking  to  2#itrich:  I  fear  that  one  day  we 
shall  all  perish  there  together." |  A  melancholy  fi»itb(Mling^ 
which  was  but  too  fully  realized  when  Geroldst^k,  and  s^ 
many  other  friends  of  the  Gospel  lost  their  lives  on  the  plain 
of  Cappel. 

At  Zurich,  Myconius  had  at  last  found  a  secure  retreat 
His  predecessor,  nicknamed  at  Raris,on  account  of  hissuturey 
"the  tall  devil,"  had  neglected  his  duty.  OswnW  devoted  hi^ 
wliole  heart  and  his  whole  strength  lo  the  fulfiluH^nt  of  hia 
Fie  explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  he  taught  rhetoF- 
tc  and  logic;  and  the  youth  of  the  city  listened  to  hii»  with 
delight^  Myconius  was  to  become,  to  the  rising^geneiotioiiy 
all  that  Zwingle  was  already  to  those  of  nioturer  yeara 

At  first  Myconius  felt  some  alarm  at  the  number  of  AiIl* 
grown  scholars  committed  to   his  care;  but  by  degrees  he 

*  Inesperato  nuntio  excepit  me  fiUos  redeuntem  ex  Gtareana.    (Z«. 
Epp.  p.  322.) 
t  Inter  upein  ae  melmn.    (Ibid.) 
I  Ac  deiiide  omiitt  nnial  perMuniM.   {IhUt.  pu  323L) 
f  FtefwtMiilMftMsMssMit   (IUd.^9H) 
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gathered  courage,  ana  it  was  not  long  before  he  diftingimhcd 
Mniong  his  pupik  a  young  man  of  four-and-twenty,  whose  in- 
teiligent  looks  gave  sufficient  indication  of  his  love  of  study. 
This  young  man,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Plater,  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  Valais.  In  that  beautiful  valley,  through  wii.cb 
the  torrent  of  the  Viege  rolls  its  tumultuous  waters,  after  es- 
caping from  the  sea  of  glaciers  and  snow  that  encircles  Motmt 
Rosa, — seated  between  St  Nicholas  and  Standen,  upon  the 
hill  that  rises  on  the  right  of  the  river,  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
village  of  Grflchen.  This  was  Plater's  birth-place.  From 
under  the  shadow  of  those  colossal  Alps  emerged  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  characters  that  figured  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  had 
been  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  curate,  a  kinsman  of  his  own, 
— by  whom  the  little  rustic  was  often  so  severely  beaten,  that 
his  cries,  he  tells  us  himself  were  like  those  of  a  kid  under 
the  hands  of  the  butcher.  One  of  his  cousins  took  him  along 
with  him  to  visit  the  schools  of  Germany.  But  removing  in 
this  way  from  school  to  school,  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  read!*  On  his  arrival 
at  Zurich,  he  made  it  his  fixed  determination  that  he  wouki 
be  ignorant  no  longer,  took  his  post  at  a  desk  in  one  comer  of 
'  the  school  over  which  Myconius  presided,  and  said  to  him- 
self^ "  l^ere  thou  shalt  learn,  or  here  thou  shalt  die."  The 
light  of  the  Gospel  quickly  found  its  way  to  his  heart.  One 
morning,  when  it  was  very  cold,  and  fuel  was  wanting  to 
heat  the  school-room  stove,  which  it  was  his  office  to  tend,  he 
said  to  himself,  "Why  need  I  beat  a  loss  for  wood,  whea 
ihoro  are  so  many  idols  in  the  church?"  The  church  wai 
then  empty,  though  Zwingle  was  expected  to  preach,  auti  tli! 
bells  were  already  ringing  to  summon  the  congregaiiriu 
Plater  entered  with  a  noiseless  step,  grappled  an  image  of 
Saint  John,  which  stood  over  one  of  the  altars,  carried  it  ofl) 
and  thrust  it  into  the  stove,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  '*  Down  wtth 
thee, — for  in  thou  must  go."  Certainly  neither  Myconius  nor 
Zwingle  would  have  applauded  such  an  act 
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It  was  by  other  and  better  means  that  unbelief  and  super* 
stition  were  to  be  driven  from  the  field.  Zwingle  and  his 
colleagues  had  stretched  out  thoj^  hand  of  fellowship  to  Myco- 
nius ;  and  the  latter  now  expounded  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  to  a  numerous  and  eager  auditory.* 
Another  public  disputation,  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  Janua- 
ry, 1524,  terminated  in  renewed  discomfiture  to  the  cause  of 
Rome ;  and  the  appeal  of  the  canon  Koch,  who  exclaimed, 
*<  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  councils, — these  are  the  church 
for  me !"  awakened  no  sympathetic  response. 

EverjTthing  was  moving  forward  at  Zurich ;  men's  minds 
were  becoming  more  enlightened, — their  hearts  more  stedfast. 
The  Reformation  was  gaining  strength.  Zurich  was  a  for- 
tress in  which  the  new  doctrine  had  entrenched  itself,  and 
from  within  whose  enclosure  it  was  ready  to  pour  itself 
abroad  over  the  whole  confederation. 

The  enemies  were  a^are  of  this.  They  felt  that  they  must 
no  longer  delay  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow.  They  had  re- 
mained quiet  long  enough.  The  strong  men  of  Switzerland, 
her  iron-sheathed  warriors, — ^were  up  at  last,  and  stirring; 
and  who  could  doubt,  when  they  were  once  aroused,  that  the 
struggle  must  end  in  blood  ? 

The  Diet  tvas  assembled  at  Lucerne.  The  priests  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  engage  that  great  council  of  the  «iation  in 
their  favour.  Friburg  and  the  Forest  Cantons  proved  them- 
selves their  docile  instruments.  Berne,  Basle,  Soleure,Glaris, 
and  Appenzel,  hung  doubtfully  in  the  balance.  Schaffhausen 
was  almost  decided  for  the  Gospel ;  but  Zurich  alone  assumed 
a  determined  attitude  as  its  defender.  The  partisans  of  Rome 
urged  the  assembly  to  yield  to  their  pretensions  and  adopt  their 
prejudices.  "  Let  an  edict  be  issued,"  said  they,  "  enjoining  all 
persons  to  refrain  from  inculcating  or  repeating  any  new  or  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  either  secretly  or  in  public ;  and  from  talking 
or  disputing  on  such  matters  in  taverns,  or  over  their  wme."t 

.     ♦  Weise  Fusslin  Beyter.  iv.  p.  6d. 

t  Em  soil  nieman  in  den  WirtihAieren  oder  ranst  hinter  dem  Wya 
fM  Lutberiachcn  oder  tttfwmi  8«dieii  told  ndsa.    QBL^tSL  Qht,  ^  141.)   ' 
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Siicb  was  the  new  ecclesiastical  law  which  it  was  attempted 
to  establish  throughout  the  confederation. 
'  Nineteen  articles  to  this  effect  were  drawn  up  in  dne  form, 
— ratified,  on  the  26th  January,  1528,  by  all  the  states — 
Zurich  excepted,  and  transmitted  to  all  the  bailiils,  with  in- 
junctions  that  they  ^should  be  strictly  enforced, — "  which 
esiised,"  says  6ullinger,  ^<  g^reat  joy  among  the  priests,  and 
great  grief  among  the  fiiithful."  A  persecution,  regularly 
organized  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  ^confederation,  was 
thus  set  on  foot 

One  of  the  first  who  received  the  mandate  of  the  Diet  was 
Henry  Flackenstein  of  Lucerne,  the  bailifif  of  Baden.  It 
was  to  his  district  that  Hottinger  had  retired  when  banished 
from  Zurich,  after  having  overthrown  the  crucifix -at  Stadel- 
hofen ;  and  he  had  here  given  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments. 
One  day,  when  he  was  dining  at  the  Angel  Tavern,  at  Zur- 
xach,  he  had  said  that  the  priests  expounded  Holy  Scripturei 
amiss,  and  that  trust  ought  to  be  reposed  in  none  but  Qod* 
alone.*  The  host,  who  was  frequently  coming  into  the  room 
to  bring  bread  or  wine,  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  what  seemed 
to  him  very  strange  discoursa  On  another  occasion,  what 
Hottinger  was  paying  a  visit  to  one  of  his  friends — John 
.  Schutz  of  Schneyssingen, — "  Tell  me,"  said  Schutz,  after  they 
had  finished  their  repast,  "what  is  this  new  religion  that  the 
priests  of  Zurich  are  preaching?" — "They  preach,"  replied 
Hottinger,  "  that  Christ  has  offered  himself  up  (met  only  for 
all  believers,  and  by  that  one  sacrifice  has  purified  them  and 
redeemed  them  from  all  iniquity;  and  they  prove  by  Holy 
Scripture  that  the  Mass  is  a  mere  delusion."    . 

Hottinger  had  afterwards  (in  February,  1523,)  quitteil 
Switzerjand,  and  repaired  on  some  occasion  of  business,  to 
Waldshut,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  meanwhile, 
measures  had  been  taken  to  secure  his  person ;  and  when  the 
poor  Zuricher,  suspecting  no  danger,  recrossed  the  Rhine 
about  the  end  of  February,  he  had  no  aooner  reached  Co* 

•  Wm  wir  QiiMr  pht  Hoflhung  and  Trost  aUein  uf  Gott.    (BulL 
I       Ghr.  II.  146.) 
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blfnts,  a  Tillage  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  than  ha  mu  ar- 
rested. He  was  conveyed  to  Klingenau,  and  as  he  there 
fearlessly  confessed  his  belief,.  Flackenstein  said,  in  an  angry 
tone,  *^  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you  ahall  meet  with 
those  who  will  give  you  a  fitting  answer."  Acconlingly  .lie 
bailiff  dragged  his  prisoner  first  before  the  magistcatea  of 
Klingenau,  next  before  the  superior  tribunal  of  Baden,  and 
altimately,  since  he  could  not  elsewhere  obtain  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  him,  before  the  Diet  asssembled  at  Lo- 
ceme.  He  was  resolved  that  in  one  quarter  or  another  hk 
would  find  judges  to  pronounce  him  guilty. 

The  I^et  was  prompt  in  its  proceedings,  and  condemned 
Flottinger  to  lose  his  head.  When  this  sentence  was  com- 
municated to  him,  he  gave  glory  to  Jesus  Christ.  ^Enough, 
enough,"  cried  Jacob.  Troger,  one  of  the  judges,  "we  do  not 
sit  here  to  listen  to  sermons — thou  shah  babble  some  othot 
time." — "  He  must  have  his  head  taken  ofiT  ibr  this  once," 
said  the  bailiff  Am  On,  with  a  laugh,  "but  if  he  shoukl  re< 
cover  it  again,  we  will  all  embrace  his  creed." — "M«y  God 
forgive  those  who  h&^e  condemned  mel"  exclaimed  the  pri* 
soner;  and  when  a  monk  presented  a  crucifix  to  his  lips^ 
"  It  is  the  heart,"  said  he,  pushing  it  away,  "  that  must  re- 
ceive Jesus  Christ" 

When  he  was  led  forth  to  death,  there  were  many  among 
the  spectators  who  could  not  restrain  their  tears.  He  turned 
towards  them,  and  said,  "  I  am  going  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness." On  reaching  the  place  of  execution,  he  lifted  up  bis 
eyes  to  heaven,  saying,  "  Oh,  ray  Redeemer,  into  thy  hands  1 
eommtnd  my  spirit!" — and  a  moment  after,  his  head  rolled 
noon  the  scaflbld. 

No  sooner  had  the  blood  of  Hottinger  been  shed  than  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  seized  the  opportunity  of  infiam- 
mg  the  anger  of  the  confederates  to  a  higher  pitch.  It  was  in 
Zurich  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  must  be  crushed.  So 
terrible  an  example  as  that  which  had  now  been  set,  could 
not  fail  to  intimidate  Zwingle  and  his  followers.  One  vigors 
efiort  more,— and  the  Reformation  itself  would  ahart  iha 
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fete  of  Hottirigfer.  The  Diet  immediately  resolved  that  a  de- 
putation shoidd  be  dent  to  Zurich,  to  call  on  the  cotincils  and 
the  cKizens  to  renounce  their  new  &ith.. 

The  deputies  were  admitted  to  an  audience  on  the  21st  of 
March.  "  The  ancient  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
broken,"  said  they ;  ^'  the  evil  is  gaining  ground  ;  the  clergy 
of  the  four  Forest  Cantons  have  already  intimated  to  the  ma- 
gistrates that  aid  must  be  afforded  them,  or  their  functions 
must  cease.  .  Confederates  of  Zurich  1  join  your  efforts  to 
ours ;  root  out  this  new  religion  ;*  dismiss  Zwingle  and  his 
disciples  ;  and  then  let  us  all  unite  to  remedy  the  abuses 
which  have  arisen  from  the  odcroachments  of  popes  and  their 
courtiers." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  adversary.  How  would  the 
men  of  Zurich  now  demean  themselves  1  Would  their  hearts 
&il  them  f  Had  their  courage  ebbed  away  with  the  blood  of 
their  fellow-citizens? 

The  men  of  Zurich  left  neither  friends  nor  enemies  long  in 
suspense.  The  reply  of  the  Council  was  calm  and  dignified. 
Th«*y  could  make  no  concessions  in  what  concerned  the  u*ord 
of  Qod.  And  their  very  next  act  was  a  reply  more  em- 
phatic still. 

It  had  been  the  custom  ever  since  the  year  1351,  that,  on 
IVhjt  Monday,  a  numerous  company  of  pilgrims,  each  bear- 
ng  a  cross,  should  go  in  procession  to  Einsidlen,  to  worship 
Jie  Virgin.  This  festival,!  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
die  battle  of  Tatwyll,  was  commonly  attended  with  great  dis- 
orders^ It  would  £ill,  this  year,  on  the  7th  May.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  three  pastors,  it  was  now  abolished,  and  all  the 
other  customary  processions  were  successively  brought  undci 
due  regulation. 

Nor  did  the  Council  stop  here.    The  relics,  which  had  given 

•  Zurich  wlltigen  aatrcatea  ond  niMjertnicken  helfe.  (IIoH  Hdv. 
K.  aiii..|ii  ITU) 

t  Uff  flinen  cintigang  nelien  unehelicher  Juodisn  Abcrkouiuien 
wurileiid.    (BuDbifer  Chr.  p^  160.) 
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occaskm  to  so  many  soperatitions,  were  hononraUy  inleRed.* 
And  thqi,  on  the  farther  requisition  of  the  three  paston^  an 
edict  was  issued,  decreeing  that,  inasmuch  as  Qod  alone  oiignl 
to  be  honoured,  the  images  should  be  removed  from  all  the 
churches  of  the  canton,  and  their  ornaments  applied  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor.  Accordingly,  twelve  councillors^-— one  lur 
each  tribe,  the  three  pastors,  and  the  city  architeet, — with 
some  smiths,  carpenters,  and  masons,  visited  the  seven, 
churches ;  and  havii^g  first  closed  the  doors,  took  down  the 
crosses,  obliterated  the  paintings,  whitewashed  the  walls,  and  car- 
ried away  the  images,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  fiuthful,  who  re- 
garded this  proceeding,  BuUingertelh  us,  as  a  glorious  act  of 
homage  to  the  true  God.  In  some  of  the  country  parishes 
the  ornaments  of  the  churches  were  committed  to  the  flames, 
''  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God."  Soon  after  this^  the  organs 
were  suppressed,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  many 
superstitious  observances ;  and  a  new  form  of  baptism  was  es- 
tablished, from  which  everything  unscriptural  was  carefully 
excluded.! 

The  triumph  of  the  Reformation  threw  a  joyful  radiance 
over  the  last  hours  of  the  burgomaster  Roust  and  his  coUeagua 
They  had  lived  long  enough ;  and  they  both  died  withm  a 
few  days  after  the  restoration  of  a  purer  mode  of  worship. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  here  presents  itself  to  us  under 
an  aspect  rather  different  from  that  assumed  by  the  Ro- 
formatiun  in  Germany.  Luther  had  severely  rebuked 
the  excesses  of  those  who  broke  down  the  images  in  the 
'cliurches  of  Wittemberg ; — and  here  we  behold  Zwingle,  pre- 
siding in  person  over  the  removal  of  images  from  the  lemples 
/f  Z  inch.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  4^fierent  light 
m  which  the  two  Reformers  viewed  the  same  object  Lather 
was  desirous  of  retaining  in  the  Church  all  that  was  not  ex- 
pressly contradicted  by  Scripture, — while  Zwingle  was  intent 
on  abolishing  all  that  could  not  be  proved  by  Scripture.  The 
German  Reformer  wished  to  remain  united  to  the  Church  of 

•  Und  ei  eerlich  bertattet  hat.    (Bull.  Cfar.  p.  161.) 
t  Habeod  die  nach  inen  m  baachkwwen. 
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thing  that  was  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.  The  Reform* 
er  of  Zurich  pasBed  back  over  every  interveniag  age  till  he 
reached  the  times  of  the  apostles ;  and,  subjecting  the  Church 
to  an  entire  transformation,  laboured  to  restore  it  to  its  pruoi- 
tive  condition. 

Zwingle^s  Reformation,  therefore,  was  the  more  complete. 
The  work  which  Divine  Providence  had  entrusted  to  Luther, 
•—the  re-catablishment  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
was  undoubtedly  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation;  but 
when  this  was  accomplished,  other  ends,  of  real,  if  not  of  pri. 
mary  importance,  remained  to  be  achieved ;  and  to  these,  the 
efibrts  of  Zwingle  were  more  especially  devoted. 

Two  mighty  tasks,  in  foct,  had  been  assigned  to  the  Reform- 
era.  Christian  Catholicism  taking  its  rise  amidst  Jewkk 
Pharisaism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Paganism  of  Greece,  on 
the  other,  had,  by  degrees,  contracted  something  of  the  spirit 
of  each  of  those  systems,  andiiad  thus  been  transformed  into 
Raman  Catholicism.  The  Reformation,  therefore,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  purify  the  church,  had  to  clear  it  alike  from 
the  Jewish  and  the  Pagan  element 

The  Jewish  element  had  incorporated  itself  chiefly  with  that 
portion  of  Christian  doctrine  which  relates  to  man.  Catholic- 
ism  had  borrowed  from  Judaism  the  pharisaic  notkms  of  in- 
herent righteousness,  and  salvation  obtainable  by  human 
strength  or  works. 

The  Pagan  element  had  allied  itself  principally  with  that 
other  portion  of  Christian  doctrine  which  relates  to  God.  Pa- 
ganism had  corrupted  the  catholic  notion  of  an  infinite  Deit^ 
whose  power,  being  absolutely  all-sufilcient,  acts  everywhere 
and  at  every  moment  It  had  set  up  in  the  church  l^e  do- 
minion of  symbols,  images,  and  ceremoiUes ;  and  the  saints 
had  become  the  demi-gods  of  Popery. 

The  Reformation,  in  the  hands  of  Luther,  was  directed  es- 
sentially against  the  Jewish  element  With  this  he  had  been 
r  aaqpelled  ta  struggle  at  the  outset,  when  an  audacious  monk 
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OD  behalf  of  the  Pope,  was  bartering  the  tBlfalkm  ofaoob  tn 
p-iltry  coin. 

'J*lif  Reforroation,  as  conducted  by  Zwingle,  was  directs 
mainly  against  the  Pagan  element  It  was  this  that  he  had 
first  encountered,  in  the  chapcJ  of  the  Virgin  at  Einsidlen, 
wlivu  crowds  of  worshippers,  benighted  as  those  of  old  wbc 
ihron^^ed  the  temple  of  Ephesian  EMana,  were  gathered  from 
eif*ry  side  to  cast  themselves  down  before  a  gilded  idoL 

1*he  Reformer  of  Oennany  proclaimed  the  great  doctrine 
of  ju^ification  by  faith, — and,  in  so  doing,  inflicted  a  d<iah 
blow  on  the  pharisaic  righteousness  of  Rome.  The  Swmb 
Reformer,  undoubtedly,  did  the  same.  The  inability  of  !nan 
to  save  himself  is  the  fundamental  truth  on  which  all  reformers 
liave  taken  their  stand.  But  Zwingle  did  something  mora 
He  brought  forward,  as  practical  principles,  the  existence  oi 
God,  and  His  sovereign,  universal,  and  exclusive  agency ;  and 
by  the  working  out  of  these  principles,  Rome  was  utterly  be- 
reft of  all  the  piopsthat  had  MuflpqrtM  her  paganized  worshipi 

Roman  Catholicism  had  exalted  man  and  degraded  God. 
Luther  reduced  man  to  his  proper  level  of  abasement;  and 
Zwingle  restored  God,  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  to  his  unlimited 
and  undivided  supremacy. 

Of  these  two  distinct  tasks,  which  were  specially,  though 
not  exclusively,  allotted  to  the  two  Reformers,  each  was  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  the  other.  It  was  Luther's  part  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice — ^Zwingle's  to  rear  the  super- 
structure. 

'1*0  an  intellect  gifted  with  a  still  more  capacious  grasp,  wai 
thcofljce  reserved  of  developing  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman, 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Swiss  and  the  German  Refor- 
matio*,^—blending  them  together  and  imprinting  them  thus 
^  combined,  on  the  Reformation  as  a  whole.* 

But  while  Zwingle  was  thus  carrying  on  the*  great  work» 
the  disposition  of  the  cantons  was  daily  becoming  more  hostile 
The  government  of  Zurich  felt  how  necessary  it  was  lo  a§« 
sure  itself  of  the  suppof  t  of  the  people.     The  people^  * 
^  •  UttctaiiMlier  Anmger,  1840;  No.  S7. 
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otcr, — that  18  to  say,  "^  the  assembly  of  beliei^ers,"  waa,  accord- 
ing to  Zwingrle^s  principles,  the  highest  earthly  authority  to 
which  an  appeal  could  be  made.  The  Council  resolved, 
therefore,  to  test  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  instructed  the 
boitifi  to  demand  of  all  the  townships,  whether  they  were 
rr^y  to  eiMlure  everything  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  ''who  shed  hb  precious  blood,"  said  the  Council,  ^for 
OS  pbor~ sinners."*  The  whole  canton  followed  close  upon  the 
city  in  the  career  of- Reformation, — and,  in  many  places,  the 
houses  of  the  peasants  had  become  schools  of  Christian  in- 
struction, in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  constantly  read. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Council  was  received  by  all  the 
townships  with  enthusiasm :  <*  Only  let  our  magistrates  hold 
fiist  and  fearlessly  to  the  H'ord  of  God,"  answered  they,  "  we 
will  help  them  to  maintain  it  ;t  and,  if  any  should  seek  to  mo- 
lest them,  we  will  come  like  brave  and  loyal  citizens  to  their 
aid.*'  The  peasimtry  of  Zurich  showed,  on  th$t  occasion,  as 
they  have  recently  shown  again,  that  the  strength  of  the 
Church  is  in  the  Christian  people. 

But  the  people  were  not  alone.  The  man  whom  God  had 
placed  at  their  head,  answered  worthily,  to  their  call  Zwin-' 
gle  seemed  to  multiply  himself  for  the  service  of  God.  Who- 
soever, in  any  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  suffered  perse- 
cution for  the  GospePs  sake,  addressed  himself  to  him  %  The 
weight  of  business,  the  care  of  the  churches,^  the  solicitude  in- 
spired by  that  glorious  struggle  which  was  now  beginning  to  be 
waged  in  every  valley  of  his  native  land — all  pressed  heavily 
on  the  Evangelist  of  Zurich.  At  Wittemberg,  the  tidings  of 
his  courageous  deportment  were  received  with  joy.     Luther 

•  Dar  mm  rown&rw  Uut  tleio  fur  una  anne  sander  vergoien  hat. 
(BdIL  Chr.  p.  180.) 

t  Mdne*  Herrn  aollten  aiich  nor  dapfer  bey  dem  GottsWurie  vei^ 
QMben.  (Fikaal.  B«ytr.  it.  p.  107.  wliare  tha  anawer  given  by  each 
Ufwnahip  ia  leooided.)  - 

«  Soibunt  e  Halvetiia  ftnne  omnva  qui  propter  Chrialuiii  pre> 
arantar.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  S48.) 

§  Nefotiorain  atrepttoa  et  eccManmi  eons  Ha  me  vndiqiie  qnathni. 
(IHd.)  ^ 
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and  Zwingle  were  the  two  great  lumioaries  of  Upper  and  . 
Lower  Qermany ;  and  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  which  they  ) 
proclaimed  so  powerfully^  was  fast  difiusing  itself  over  all 
those  vast  tracts    of  country  that  stretch  from  the*  summit 
of  the    Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  GennaD 
Ocean. 

While  the  word  of  God  was  pursuing  its  victorioua  coonv*- 
over  these  spacious  regions,  we  cannot. wonder  that  the  Pope 
in  his  palace,  the  inferior  clergy  in  their  presbyteries,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Switzerland  in  their  councils,  should  have  Tiewed 
its  triumphs  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Their  consternation 
increased  every  day.  The  people  had  been  consulted  ;•— 4he 
Christian  people  had  again  become  something  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  their  sympathies  and  their  faith  were  now  appealed 
to,  instead  of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  chancery.  '  An  attack, 
so  formidable  as  this  mu^  be  met  by  a  resistance  more  formi- 
dable stilL  On  the  18th  April,  the  Pope  addressed  a  brief  to 
the  Confederates ;  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  Diet  assem- 
bled at  Zug,  yielding  to  the  urgent  exhortations  of  the  Pontifi^ 
sent  a  deputation  to  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Appenzel,  to 
notify  to  those  states  their  fixed  determination  that  the  new 
doctrine  should  be  entirely  suppressed,  and  its  adherents  sub- 
jected to  the  forfeiture  of  property,  honours,  and  even  life  it* 
self  Such  an  announcement  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  strong 
sensation  at  Zurich ;  but  a  resolute  answer  was  returned  from 
that  canton, — that  in  matters  of  &ith,  the  word  of  God  alone 
must  be  obeyed.  When  this  reply  was  communicated  to  the 
assembly,  the  liveliest  resentment  was  .manifested  on  the  part 
of  Lucerne,  Schwitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Friburg,  and  Zug, 
and,  forgetting  the  reputation  and  the  strength  which  the  ac- 
cession of  Zurich  had  formerly, imparted  to  the  inAint  Confede- 
ration, forgetting  the  precedence  which  had  been  assigned  to 
her,  the  simple  and  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  her, — the  many  victories  and  reverses  they  had 
shared  with  her, — these  states  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  sit  with  Zurich  in  the  Diet.  In  Switzerland,  there- 
lore,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  partisans  of  Rome  were  the 
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6^4  to  raid  asunder  the  federal  union.  But  threats  and 
fcosbches  of  alliance  were  .not  enough.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
cantons  was  clamorous  for  blood  ;  and  it  soon  appeared  what 
were  the  weapons  which  Popery  intended  to  wield  against  the 
noTd  >^  God. 

The  excellent  (Exiin,*  a  friend  of  Zwingle,  was  the  pastor 
if  Burg,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Stein,  upon  the  Rhine. 
The  bailiff  Am-Berg,  who  had  previously  appeared  to  favour 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel,t  being  anxious  to  obtain  that  bailiwick, 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  leading  men  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz, 
that  he  would  put  down  the  new  religion.  (Exlin,  though  not 
resident  within  his  jurisdiction,  was  the  first  object  of  his  per- 
secution. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  July,  1524,  near  midnight,  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  pastor's  door ;  it  was  opened ; — 
they  were  the  soldiers  of  the  bailiff  They  seized  him  and 
dragged  him  away  prisoner,  in  spite  of  his  cries.  (Exlin,  be- 
lieving that  they  meant  to  put  him  to  death,  shrieked  out 
'  Murder !"  The  inhabitants  rose  from  their  beds  in  affright, 
and  the  whole  village  immediately  became  a  scene  of  tumult, 
the  noise  of  which  was  heard  as  far  as  Stein.  The  sentinel 
potted  at  the  castle  of  Hohcnklingen  fired  the  alarm  gun,  the 
tocsin  was  sounded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Stein,  Stammheim, 
and  the  adjacent  places,  were  shortly  all  a-foot  and  cluster- 
ing together  in  the  dark,  to  ask  each  other  what  was  the 
matter. 

Stammhehn  was  the  residence  of  the  deputy-bailifi*  Wirth, 
whose  two  eldest  sons,  Adrian  and  John,  young  priests  full  of 
piety  and  courage,  were  zealously  engaged  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  John  especially  was  gifled  with  a  fervent  faith,  and 
stood  prepared  to  offer  up  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  Saviour. 
(t  was  a  household  of  the  patriarchal  cast  Anna,  the  mo- 
ther, who  had  brought  the  bailifiTa  numerous  family,  and  rear- 
ed them  up  m  the  fear  of  God,  was  revered  for  her  virtues 
through  the  whole  country  round.     At  the  sound  of  the  tu- 

«  See  Vol  ii.  p.  298. 

t  r>er  wur  unikngv  dom  Evangetio  giknttig.    (BuU*  Gbr.  p.  180.) 
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mult  in  Burg,  the  &ther  and  bis  two  sons  came  abroad  like 
iheir  neigbbours.  The  father  was  incensed  when  he  found 
Uiat  the  bailiff  of  Frauenfeld  had  exercised  his  authoHly  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  sons  were 
grieved  by  the  tidhigs  that  their  frjend  and  brother,  whose 
good  example  they  delighted  to  follow,  had  been  carried  off 
iikc  a  criminal.  Each  of  the  three  seized  a  halberd,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  fears  of  a  tender  wife  and  mother,  father  awf 
sons  joined  the  troop  of  townspeople  who  had  sallied  out  from 
Stein  with  the  resolute:  purpose  of  setting  their  pastor  at  liber 
ty.  Unfortunately,  a  band  of  those  ill-disposed  persons  who 
never  fail  to  make  their  appearance  in  a  moment  of  disorder, 
had  mingled  with  the  burghers  in  their  march.  The  bailiffs 
Serjeants  were  hotly  followed ;  but  warned  by  the  tocsin  and 
the  shouts  of  s^larm  which  echoed  on  every  side,  they  re- 
doubled their  speed,  dragging  their  prisoner  along  with  them, 
and  in  a  little  time  the  Thur  was  interposed  between  them  and 
their  pursuers. 

When  the  people  of  Stein  and  Stammheim  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  found  no  means  of  crossing  it,  they 
halted  on  the  spot,  and  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Frau- 
enfeld. «0h!"  said  the  bailiff  Wirth,  "the  pastor  of  Stein 
is  so  dear  to  us  that  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  all  I  possess,-* 
my  liberty, — ^my  very  heart's  blood — for  his  sake."*  The 
rabble,  meanwhile,  finding  themselves  in -the  neighbourhood 
of  the  convent  of  Ittingeh,  occupied  by  a  community  of  Car- 
'  thn«ians,  who  were  generally  believed  to  have  encouraged  the 
bailiff  Am-Berg  in  his  tyranny,  enter^  the  building  and  took 
possession  of  the  refectory.  They  immediately  gave  them-  ■ 
•elves  up  to  excess,  and  a  scene  of  riot  ensued.  In  vain  dM 
Wirth  entreat  ihem  to  quit  the  place  ;t  he  was  in  danger  of 
personal  ill  treatment  among  them.  His  son  Adiian  bad 
remained  outside  of  the  mcftiastery;  John  entered  it,  bui 
shocked  by  what  he  beheld  within,  came  out  again  imme- 

•  Sunder  die  kuttlen  in  Buch  fiir  In  wages.    (Boll.  Chr.  p.  193.} 
r  Und  badt  ty  nm  Gottet  willen  um  dem  Kloiter  an  |{aiid.     flliid. 
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lintely.^  The  inebriated  peasants  proceeded  to  pillnge  the 
eellars  and  granaries,  to  break  the  furniture  to  pieces,  an  J  to 
Imm  the  books. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  disorders  reached  Zurich,  the 
deputies  of  the  Council  were  summoned  ia  haste,  and  orders 
IssinhI  for  all  persons  belonging  to  the  canton  who  had  led 
iSioii  homes  to  return  to  them  immediately.  These  orders 
Were  obeyed.  But  a  crowd  of  Thurgovians,* drawn  togtlher 
by  the  tumult,  now  established  themselves  in  the  convent  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  cheer  which  they  found  there.  A  fire 
suddenly  broke  out,  no  one  could  tell  how, — and  the  edifice 
was'reduc»-d  to  nshrs. 

Five-days  after,  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  were  convrned 
at  Zug.  Nothing  was  heard  in  this  assembly  but  thit-iiis  of 
vengeance  and  death.  "  Let  us  inarch,"  said  they,  "uiih  oiii 
banners  spread,  against  Stein  and  Suiminheim,  and  put  th 
inhabitints  to  the  sword."  The  deputy-bsrilifT  and  his  twi 
sons  had  long  been  objects  of  especial  dislike  on  account  ol 
their  faith.  "If  any  one  is  guilty,"  said  the  deputy  from 
Zurich,  "  he  must  be  punished ;  but  let  it  be  by  the  rult«  ol 
justice,  not  by  violence."  Vadian,  the  deputy  from  St.  Gall, 
spoke  to  the  same  effect.  Hereupon  the  avoyer  John  Hug  ol 
Lucerne,  unable  any  longer  to  contain  himself,  broke  out  into 
frightful  imprecations. t  "  The  heretic  Zwingle  is  the  father 
of  all  these  rebellions ;  and  ~  you.  Doctor  ,of  St  Gall,  yon 
filvour  his  hateful  cause,  and  labour  for  its  advancement.  Yon 
shall  sit  here  with  us  no  longer!"  The  deputy  for  Zug 
endeavoured  to  restore  order,  but  in  vain.  Vadian  retired; 
and  knowing  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  some  of  the 
lower  order  of  the  people,  secretly  left  the  town,  and,  bv  a 
circuitous  road,  reached  the  convent  of  Cappel  in  safety 

The  magistrates  of  Zurich,  intent  upon  repress.ng  all 
commotion,  resolved  upon  a  provisional  arrest  of  the  individ 
uals  against  whom  the  anger  of  the  confederates  had  been 
more  particularly  manifested.    Wirth  and  his  sons  were  living 

•  Dan  ei  im  leid  was.    (Bull.  Chr.  p.  195.) 
t  mi  flnchcfD  und  wtltra.    (lUd.  f.  iei> 
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quietly  at  Stammheim.  "  Never,"  said  Adrian  Wirth  from" 
the  pulpit,  "can  tht^  L^ionds  of  God  have  any  thing  to  faar 
from  His  enemies."  The  father  was  framed  of  the  &te  Qisl^ 
awaited  him^  and  advised  to  make  his  escape  along  with  hk 
sons.  '^  No,"  he  ropli<^],  "  I  put  my  trust  in  God,  and  will 
wait  for  the  Serjeants  here."  When  at  length  a  party  of 
soldiers  presented  themselves  at  his  door — '^  Their  worships 
of  Zurich,"  said  he,  ^^  might  have  spared  themselves  this 
trouble ; — ^had  they  ortly  sent  a  child  to  fetch  me,  I  would  have 
obeyed  their  bidding."*  The  three  Wirths  were  carried  to 
Zurich  and  lodged  in  the  prisoa  Rutiman,  the  bailiff  of 
Nussbaum,  shared  tht^ir  confinement.  They  underwent  a 
rigid  examination ;  but  ihn  conduct  they  were  proved  to  have 
held  furnished  no  grouiid  of  complaint  against  them. 

As  soon  as  the  deputit^  or  the  cantons  were  apprized  of  the 
imprisonment  of  these  four  citizens,  they  demanded  that  thej 
should  be  sent  to  Baderi^  and  decreed  that,  in  case  of  a  refusal, 
an  armed  power  should  uj.irch  upon  Zurich,  and  carry  them 
off  by  force.  "  It  belongs  of  right  to  Zurich,"  replied  the 
deputies  of  that  canton,  ^*  to  determine  whether  these  men  are 
guilty  or  not,  and  we  find  no  fkult  in  them."  Hereupon^  the 
deputies  of  the  cantons  cried  out,  ^  Will  you  surrender  them 
to  us,  or  not? — answer  yes  or  no — in  a  single  word."  Two 
of  the  deputies  of  Zurich  mounted  their  horses  at  onee,  and 
repaired  with  all  speed  to  their  constituents. 

Their  arrival  threw  the  whi»le  town  into  the  utmost  agita- 
tioa  If  the  authorities  of  Zurich  should  refuse  to  give  up  the 
prisoners,  the  confederates  would  soon  appear  in  arms  at  their 
gates,  and,  on  the  other  hain),  to  give  them  up,  was,  in  efid-ct, 
to  consent  to  their  death.  Opinions  were  divided.  Zwingie 
insisted  on  a  refusal.  "Zurich,"  said  he,  "must  remain 
fcithful  to  its  ancient  laws."  At  last  a  kind  of  compromise 
was  suggested.  "We  will  deliver  up  the  prisoners,"  said 
they  to  the  Diet,  "but  on.this  condition,  that  you  shall  exam- 
ine them  regarding  the  affair  of  Ittingen  only,  and  not  with 
reference. to  their  faith."    The  i.^iot  agreed  to  this  proposition; 

•  Daim  hittind  sf  nil  ^  kind  sac:Jkl     (BuO.  Chr.  f,  180) 
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■ml  on  the  Friday  before  St.  Bartbqlomew's  dayt  (August, 
1524,)  the  three  Wirths  and  their  friend  took  their  dcpartum 
^iSom  Zurich  under  the  escort  of  four  Councillors  of  State  and 
It  few  soldiers. 

The  deepest  concern  was  manifested  on  this  occasion  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  The  &te  which  awaited  the  two 
old  ihen  and  the  two  brothers  was  distinctly  foreseen.  No- 
thing but  sobs  wuB  heard  as  they  passed  along.  '*  Alas  1"  ex- 
elairns  a  contemporary  writer,  ''  what  a  woeful  journey  was 
that  !"*  The  churches  wore  all  thronged.  "  God  will  punish 
08,"  cried  Zwingle, — "  He  will  surely  punish  us.  Let  us  at 
lesst  beseech  Him  to  visit  those  poor  prisoners  with  comfort, 
and  strengthen  them  in  the  true  faith." t 

On  the  Friday  evening,  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Baden, 
where  anT  immense  crowd  was  awaiting  to  receive  them. 
They  were  taken  first  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  to  the  jail. 
The  people  pressed  so  closely  round  to  see  them  that  they 
could  scarcely  move.  The  father,  who  walked  first,  turned 
round  towards  his  sons,  and  meekly  said, — "See,  my  dear 
shildren,  we  are  like  those  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks, — men 
spppinted  to  death,  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  to 
men."— (1  Cor.  iv.  9.)  Just  then  he  chanced  to  observe, 
among  the  crowd,  the  bailiff  Am-Berg,  his  mortal  enemy,  and 
the  prime  author  of  all  his  misfortunes.  He  went  up  to  him, 
held  out  his  hand,  and,  grasping  Am-Berg's, — though  the 
bailiff*  would  have  turned  away, — said,  with  much  composure, 
'^  There  is  a  God  above  us,  and  He  knows  all  things." 

The  examination  began  the  next*morning.  Wirlh,  the 
fiither,  was  the  first  who  was  brought  before  the  tribunal. 
Without  the  least  consideration  for  his  chfiractcr  or  for  his 
age,  he  was  put  to  the  torture;  but  he  persisted  in  declaring 
that  he  was  innocent  both  of  the  pillage  and  the  burning  of 
ittingen.  A  charge  was  then  brought  against  him  of  having 
destroyed  an  image  representing  St  Anne.    As  to  the  other 

*  O  weh!  WMelender  Fahrt  war  das!    (Bern.  Weyaa.  FAmL  Beyt 
W.  p.  56.)  . 
t  8y  tiofto  and  m  wucM  (kmbfln  sttidtte.   (B^TL.  C*ka.  >  VS^ 
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prjaoners, — nothing  could  be  substantiated  against  them,  ex- 
cept that  Adrian  Wirth  was  married,  and  that  he  was  accus* 
tomed  to  preach  afler  the  manner  of  Z wingle  and  Lather ;  and 
that  John  Wirth  had  given  the  holy  sacrament  to  a  sick  man 
without  candle  or  bell  1* 

But  the  more  conclusively  their  innocence  was  established, 
the  more  furious  became  the  excitement  of  their  ad versariea 
From  morning  till  noon  of  that  day,  the  old  man  was  nuide  to 
endure  all  the  severity  of  torture.  His  tears  were  of  no  avail 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  his  judges.  John  Wirth  was  still  more 
cruelly  tormented.  "  Tell  us,"  said  they,  in  the  midst  of  his 
agonies,  '<  from  whom  didst  thou  learn  thy  heretical  creed  ? 
Was  it  Zwingle,  or  who  else,  that  taught  it  thee?"  And 
when  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  merciful  and  everlasting 
God!  grant  me  help  and  comfort!"  *' Aha!"  said  one  6f 
the  deputies,  <<  where  is  your  Chrisi  now  ?"  When  Adrian 
wajs  brought  forward,  Sebastian  von  Stein,  a  deputy  of  Beme^ 
addressing  him  thus : — <<  Young  man,  tell  us  the  truth,  for  if 
you  refuse  to  do  so,  I  swear  by  my  knighthood, — the  knight* 
hood  I  received  on  the  very  spot  where  Qod  suffered  martyr- 
dom,— we  will  open  all  the  veins  in  your  body,  one  by  one.** 
The  young  man  was  then  hoisted  up  by  a  cord,  and  while  he 
was  swinging  in  the  air,  <<  Young  master,"  said  Stein,  with  a 
fiendish  smile,!  "  this  is  our  wedding  gift ;"  alluding  to  the 
marriage  which  the  youthful  ecclesiastic  had  recently  con- 
tracted. 

The  examination  being  now  concluded,  the  deputies  return- 
ed  to  their  several  cantons  to  make  their  report,  and  did  not 
assemble  again  until  four  weeks  had  expired.  The  bailiff's 
wife, — ^the  mother  of  the  two  young  priests, — ^repaired  to  Ba- 
den, carrying  a  child  in  her  arms,  to  appeal  to  the  compassion 
of  the  judges.  John  Escher,  of  Zurich,  accompanied  her  as 
her  advocate.    The  latter  recognised  among  the  judges  Jerome 

*  On  Kenen,  fchellen  and  anden  to  biMhar  geApt  ist  (Bull.  Chr. 
11.196,) 

t  AUs  man  inn  am  folter  leyl  nflzog,  aagt  der  suin  Stein :  Hcnii^ 
das  ipI  die  gub  diairir  <licb  sa  6wer  HiiHiroweD  acbinckgnd.    (ttid. 
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Slncker.  ihe  landnmmnn  of  Zugf,  who  had  tivice  Wn  bailifT 
of  Fraupnfeld.  *'  Landiunman,"  said  he,  accosting  him,  **  you 
n»meinbcr  the  bailiff  Wirth ;  you  know  that  he  has  always 
been  an  honest  nian"  "It  is  most  true,  my  good  frittid 
Escher,"  replied  Stocker ;  "  he  never  did  any  one  an  injury : 
countrymen  and  strangers  alike  were  sure  to  find  a  hearty 
welcome  at  his  table ;  his  house  was  a  convent, — inn, — hos- 
pital, all  in  one.*  And  knowing  this,  as  1  do^  had  he  com- 
mitted a  robbery  or  a  murder,  I  would  have  spared  no  efibrt 
to  obtain  his  pardon ;  but  since  he  has  burned  St  Anne,  the 
grandmother  of  Christ,  it  is  but  right  that  he  should  die  I"—* 
"  Then  God  take  pity  on  us  1"  ejaculatf.'d  Escher. 

The  gates  were  now  shut,  (this  was  on  the  2dth  of  Septem- 
ber,) and  the  deputies  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwitz,  Un- 
derwald,  Zug,  Glaris,  Friburg,  and  Soleure,  having  proceeded 
agreeably  to  usage,  to  deliberate  on  their  judgment  with  closed 
doors,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  bailiff  Wirth, 
his  SOD  John,  wbo,  of  all  the  accused,  was  the  firmest  in  his 
feith,  and  who  appeared  to  have  gamed  over  the  others,  and 
the  bailiff  Rntiman.  They  spared  the  life  of  Adrian,  the 
yottnger  of  Wirth's  sons,  as  a  boon  to  his  weeping  mother. 

The  prisoners  were  now  brought  forth  from  the  tower  in 
which  they  had  been  confined.  '^  My  son,"  said  the  father  to 
Adrian,  "  we  die  an  undeserved  death,  but  never  do  thou  think 
of  avengmg  it."  Adrian  wept  bitterly.  "  My  brother,"  said 
John,  "  where  Christ's  word  comes  his  cross  must  follow."t 

After  the  sentence  had  been  read  to  them,  the  three  christian 
snfierers  were  led  back  to  prison ;  John  Wirih  walking  fiisl, 
the  two  bailiffs  next,  and  a  vicar  behind  them.  As  they  crossed 
the  castle  bridge,  on  which  there  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  the  vicar  called  out  to  the  two  old  men — "  Fall  on 
your  knees  and  invoke  the  saints."  At  these  words,  John 
Wirth,  turning  jound,  said,  "  Father,  be  firm  !  You  know 
there  is  but  one  Mediator  between   God  and  man — Christ 

.  •  Sin  boss  nt  allwey  funn  vnm  ein  Kloeter,  wirUhvM  ami  SpitaU. 
(Boll.  Cbr.  p.  198.) 
t  PochaUwftgdMcrfitidvlMgr.    (iMd.) 
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Jesus." — ^^  Aflsuredly,  riiy  son,"  replied  the  old  man,  <<  and  by 
the  help  of  His  gprace,  I  will  continue  &ithibl  to  Him,  ewen  to 
the  end."  On  this,  they  all  three  began  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  «  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven"  .  .  .  And  so  they 
crossed  the  bridge. 

They  were*  next  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  John  Wirth, 
^ihose  heart  was  filled  with  the  tenderest  solicitude  for  his 
fether,  bade  him  a  solemn  &rewdl.  "  My  beloved  fether." 
said  he,  "  henceforth  thou  art  xpy  fiither  no  longer,  and  I  am 
no  longer  thy  son ; — ^but  we  are  brothers  still  in  Christ  our 
Lord,  for  whose  name's  sake  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  death.* 
So  now,  if  such  be  God's  will,  my  beloved  brother,  let  us  de* 
part  to  be  with  Him  who  is  the  fiither  of  us  all.  Fear  no- 
thing !'* — <<  Amen  1"  answered  the  old  man,  <<  and  may  God 
Almighty  bless  thee,  my  beloved  son,  and  brother  in  Christ" 

t^hus,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity  did  fiither  and  son  take 
their  leave  of  each  other,  with  joyful  anticipations  of  that  un- 
seen state  in  which  they  should  be  united  anew  by  imperish- 
able ties.  There  were  but  few  among  the  multitude  around 
whose  tears  did  not  flow  profusely.  The  bailiff  Rutiman 
prayed  in  sil^ccf  All  three  then  knelt  down  "in  Christ's 
name," — and  their  heads  were  severed  irom  their  bodies. 

The  crowd,  observing  the  marks  of  torture  on  their  persons, 
uttered  loud  expressions  of  grief  The  two  bailifi^  left  behind 
them  twenty-two  children,  and  forty-five  grand-children.  Anna 
was  obliged  to  pay  twelve  golden  crowns  to  the  executinnei 
by  whom  her  husband  and  son  had  been  deprived  of  life. 

Now  at  length  blood  had  be^i  spilt — ^innocent  blood.  S wits- 
eiland  and  the  Reformation  were  baptized  with  the  blood  of 
ihe  martyrs.  The  great  enemy  of  the  Gospel  had  effected 
his  purpose;  but  in  effecting  it  he  had  struck  a  mortal  blow 
against  his  own  power.  The  death  of  the  Wirths  was  an 
appointed  means  of  hastening  the  triumph  of  the  Reformatioa 

•  Farohih  biit  da  nitt  me  min  Vatter  niid  kh  din  ran,  londcni  wir 
find  brfidern  in  Christo.    rBuIl.  Chr.  p.  204.) 
f  Dm  gnadens  wtt>ii6(en  vil  LAth«i  Imlwh.    (lUi) 
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The  Reformert  of  Zurich  had  ab8tam#f«1  from  abolidiing 
the  mass  when  they  suppressed  the  use  of  iniages ;  bat  the 
moment foir  doing  so  seemed  now  to  have  arrived. 

Not  only  had  the  light  of  the  Gospel  boon  diffused  among 
'^ihe  people — but  the  violence  of  the  enemy  called  upon  the 
firimuis  of  God's  word  to  reply  by  some  staking  domonstra 
tton  of  their  unshaken  constancy.  As  oAhti  ns  Rome  shall 
erect  a  scaflS>ld,  and  heads  shall  drop  upon  it,  so  «iften  shall  the 
Reformation  exalt  the  Lord's  holy  Word,  and  crush  some 
hitherto  untouched  corruption.  When  Hottio^r  was  exedtit- 
ed,  Zurich  put  down  the  worship  of  images,  and  now  that  the 
Wirths  have  been  sacrificed,  Zurich  shall  rf^»ly  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mass,  While  Rome  fills  up  th«t  fnf«sure  of  her 
severities,  the  Reformation  shall  be  conscious  of  a  perpetual 
accession  of  strength. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1525,  the  ^ree  fiafUm  of  Zurich, 
aeeompanied  by  Megander,  and  Oswald  and  Mycoaius,  pre* 
sented  themselves  before  the  Great  Council,  and  .lemanded  the 
•e^estebh'shment  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  Ui^icourse  waa 
a  weighty  one,*  and  was  listened  to  with  thedccj[¥vt  attention; 
•^-every  one  fek  how  important  was  the  decudon  which  the 
Council  was  called  upon  to  pronounce.  The  mass — that  mys- 
terious rite  which  for  three  successive  centuries  had  constituted 
the  animating  principle  in  the  worship  of  the  Latin  Church- 
was  now  to  be  abrogated, — the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ, 
was  to  be  declared  an  illusion,  and  of  that  illusion,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  to  be  dispossessed;  some  courage  was 
needed  for  such  a  resolution  as  this,  and  there  were  indivSJuals 
m  the  Council  who  shuddered  at  the  contemplation  of  so  au* 
dacraus  a  design.  Joachim  Am-Grtt,  the  undersecretary  of 
State,  was  alarmed  by  the  demand  of  the  pastors,  and  opposed 
it  with  all  his  might  «  The  words.  This  is  mff  bodff,"  said 
he,  ^  prove  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  bread  is  the  very  body 
of  Christ  himself"  Zwingle  ar^ed  that  there  is  no  other 
word  in  the  Greek  language  than  aor*  (is)  to  express  signifies^ 
and  he  quoted  several  instances  of  the  employment  of  that 
•  Uad  mnmnStaa^wmOkAL    (Ml.  CItt.  ^WS^^ 
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word  in  a  figurntive  8«nse.  The  Great  Coitnrrl  nai  cor^ 
vjiced  by  his  ren^onirig,  and  hesilatt-d  no  longer.  The  evan- 
gelical doctrine  had  sunk  deep  into  every  heart,  and^noreover, 
since  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  had  taken  place, 
(here  was  a  kind  of  salisiaction  fek  in  making  that^paration 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  diggir^  a  gulf  as  it  were  bHween 
the  Roibi  mation  and  her.  The  Council  decreed  tberefonk-thui 
the  mass  should  be  abolished,  and  it  was  dt^termraed  thnt  on 
the  (bl towing  day, ^hich  was  Maundy  Thursday,  the  Lord^f 
Suftper  should  be  celebraUd  in  conformity  to  the  apostolic 
model 

Zwingle^s  mind  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  these  proeetil- 
ings;  and  at  night,  when  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  was  still 
searching  for  arguments  with  which  to  confront  his  adversa- 
ries. The  subject  that  had  occupied  him  during  the  cky.  pre- 
i^ted  itself  to  him  again  in  a  dream.  He  thought  thnt  he 
was  disputing  with  Am-Grflt,  and  could  not  find  an  answer 
to  his  pi  incipal  objection.  Suddenly  some  one  stood  bi^fbrs 
him  i3  his  dream  and  said,  "  Why  dost  not  thou  quote  the 
Uth  verse  of  the  I2th  chapter  of  E.XfNlus:  Ye  shall  eai  Ikt 
Lfiffik  i/t  haste  ;  it  is  the  LorrCs  Passover  f'*  Zwingle  awoke, 
rose  from  his  bed,  took  up  the  Septuagint  translation,  and 
turning  to  the  verse  found  the  same  word  ^an  (is)  whose  im- 
port in  that  passage,  by  universal  adtniasion,  can  be  no  other 
than  si^fbljles. 

Here  thtn,  in  the  very  constitution  of  tl>e  pnschal  feast  under 
the  old  covenant,  was  the  phrase  employed  in  that  identical 
sense  which  Zwingle  assigned  to  it — who  could  resist  the  coo- 
c.usion  that  the  two  passages  are  parallel? 

On  the  following  day.  Zwingle  took  the  verse  just  men- 
tk)ne4l  as  the  text  of  his  discoui^  and  reasoned  so  forciUy 
from  it  that  the  doubts  of  his  hearers  were  dispellwL 

The  incident  which  has  now  been  related,  and  which  is  so 

naturally  explained — and  the  parlieular  expression*  used  by 

Zwitiirle  to  intiiriate  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  asivHi 

of  the  person  whom  he  saw  m  his  dream,  have  given  rise  !• 

«^  Aw  fasril  «B  aDmm  aihal  vaiUBi^  wtKomiosm  «nini  Mm^ 
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the  assertion  that  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  the  Reformer 
^^ras  delivered  to  him  by  the  devil  1 

The  altars  di3appeared;  some  plain  tables,  covered  with 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  occupied  their  places,  and  a 
crowd  of  eager  communicants  was  gathered  round  tht'rn 
There  \va8  something  exceedingly  solemn  in  that  assemblage 
Our  Lord's  death  was  commemorated  on  three  different  Jays, 
by  different  portions  of  the  community:— on  Maunday  Thurs- 
day, by  the  young  people ;  on  Good  Friday,  the  day  of  his 
passion,  by  those  who  had  reached  the  middle  stage  of  life ; 
on  Easter  Sunday,  by  the  aged.* 

After  the  deacons  had  read  aloud  such  passages  of  Scripture 
aa  relate  to  this  sacrament,  the  pastors  addressed  their  flock 
m  the  language  of  pressing  admonition,— charging  all  those 
whose  wilful  indulgence  in  sin  would  bring  dishonour  on  the 
body  of  Christ  to  jvithdraw  from  that  holy  feast  The  people 
then  fell  on  their  Itnees;  the  bread  was  carried  round  on  largo 
wooden  dishes  or  platters,  and  every  one  broke  off  a  morsel 
for  himself;  the  wine  was  distributed  in  wooden  drinking 
cups ;  the  resemblance  to  the  primitive  Supper  was  thought 
to  be  the  closer.  The  hearts  of  those  who  celebrated  thil 
ordinance  were  affected  with  alternate  emotions  of  wonder 
aiid  joy.t 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  at  Zurich.  The 
simple  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  death  caused  a  fresh 
overflow  in  the  Church,  of  love  to  God,  and  love  to  the 
brethren.  The  words  of  Jesus  Christ  were  once  more  proved 
to  be  '  spirit  and  life.'  Whereas  the  different  orders  and  sec* 
lions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  kept  up  incessant  disputes 
among  themselves^  the  first  effect  of  the  Gospel,  on  its  re- 
appearance in  the  Church,  was  the  revival  of  brotherly  char- 
ity. Th6  Love  which  had  glowed  so  brightly  in  the  first 
Qges  of  Christianity,  was  now  kindled  anew.  Men,  who  had 
before  been  at  variance,  were  found  renouncing  their  long- 

♦  FuMlin  Beytr.  iv.  p.  64. 

f  Mit  grossem  verwundem  viler  Ltithen  and  noch  mit  vil  grdMm 
fruuiUn  ilcr  gloubigva.    (Bolt  Chr.  p.  964.) 
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cherished  enmity,  and  cordially  emhracing  each  oAer,  after 
having  broken  bread  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
Zwingle  rejoiced  at  these  affecting  manifestations  of  grace, 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  again 
working  those  miracles  of  charity,  which  had  long  since 
ceas«^  to  be  displayed  in  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
muss.* 

"  Our  city,"  said  he,  "  continues  at  peace.  There  is  no 
fraud,  no  dissension,  no  envy,  no  wrangling  among  ua 
Where  shall  we  discover  the  cause  of  this  agreement  excepi 
in  the  Lord's  good  pleasure,  and  the  harmlessness  and  meek- 
ness of  the  doctrine  we  profess  ?"t 

Charity  and  unity  were  there — but  not  uniformity.  Zwin- 
gle, in  his  "  Ciymmenia/ry  on  true  andfalte  rdigum^^X  which 
he  dedicated  to  Francis  the  First,  in  March,  1525,  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Pavia.  had  stated  some  truths  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  adapted  to  recommend  them  to  hurnan  reason,  follow- 
ing in  that  respect  the  example  of  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  among  the  scholastic  theologians.  In  this  way  he 
had  attached  to  original  corruption  the  appellation  of  2l  disease^ 
reserving  the  name  of  sin  for  the  actual  violation  of  law.^ 
But  these  statements,  though  they  gave  rise  to  some  objec- 
tions,  yet  occasioned  no  breach  of  brotherly  charity;  for 
Zwingle,  while  he  persisted  in  calling  original  sin  a  disease, 
'  added,  by  that  disease,  all  men  were  ruined,  and  that  the  sole 
remedy  was  in  Jesus  Christ.)  Here  then  was  no  taint  of 
Pelagian  error. 

Bqt  whilst  in  Zurich  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  was 
followed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Christian  brotherhood, 

«  Expodtio  fideL    (Zw.  Opp.  it  p.  241.) 

1  Ut  tranquillitatis  et  innocentiflB  studiosos  reddat  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  390.) 
I  De  verft  et  fiJsfi  religione  ctimmentarins.  (Zw.  Opp.  in.  p.  145, 325.) 
f  Peceatam  ergo  ffwrbus  est  cognatot  nobis,  quo  fagimos  fispeni 

«l  gravia,   sectamor  jucunda  et  voluptiiosa:    seenndo  loeo  acetpitiir 

peocatum  pro  eo  quod  contra  legem  fit    (Ibid.  p.  S04.) 
n  Originali   morbo   perdimur   omnes;    remedio  verA   qaod   eoDtn 

ipsiiiii  invenit  Dens,  ineoluimtati  xestitniranr.     (De  peccato  origioill 

declaratio  ad  Urbannm  Rhafdhmi.    (IbkL  p.  633.) 
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Ewingk  and  hie  firiends  had  to  sustain  a  harder  straggle  thaft 
ever  against  their  adversaries  without  Zwingle  was  not 
only  a  Christian  teacher,  he  was  a  true  patriot  also ;  and  we 
know  how  zealously  he  always  opposed  the  capitulations, 
and  foreign  pensions,  and  alliances.  He  was  persuaded  thflt 
this  extraneous  influence  was  destructive  to  piety,  contri- 
buted  to  the  maintenance  of  error,  and  was  a  fruitful  sourcB 
of  civil  discord.  But  his  courageous  protests  on  this  head 
were  destined  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In 
almost  every  canton,  the  leading  men,  who  received  the 
foreign  pensions,  and  the  officers  under  whose  command  the 
youth  of  Switzerland  were  led  out  to  battle,  were  knit  to- 
gether  in  powerful  factions  and  oligarchies,  which  attacked 
the  Reformation,  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  religious  ani- 
mosity, as  in  the  belief  that  its  success  would  be  detrimental 
to  their  own  pecuniary  and  political  interests.  They  had  al- 
ready gained  a  triumph  in  Schwitz,  and  that  canton,  in  which 
Zwingle,  Leo  Juda,  and  Oswald  Myconius  had  preached  the 
truth,  and  which  seemed  disposed  to  follow  the  fixample  of 
Zurich,  had,  on  a  sudden,  renewed  the  mercaiary  capitula* 
dons,  and  closed  the  door  against  the  QospeL 

In  Zurich  itself,  a  few  worthless  persons,  instigated  to  mi»> 
chief  by  foreign  agency,  made  an  attack  upon  Zwingle,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  throwing  stones  at  his  house,  breaking  the 
windows,  and  calling  aloud  for  <<  red  haired  Uli,  the  vulture 
of  Glaris," — so  that  Zwingle  started  from  his  sleep,  and  caught 
up  his  sword.*     The  action  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

But  these  desultory  assaults  could  not  counteract  the  im- 
pulse by  which  Zurich  was  carried  onward,  and  which  waa 
beginning  to  vibrate  throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 
They  were  like  pebbles  thrown  to  check  the  course  of  a  tor- 
rent The  waters  of  the  torrent  meanwhile  were  swelling,  and 
the  mightiest  of  its  obstacles  were  likely  soon  to  be  swept  away. 

The  -people  of  Berne  having  intimated  to  the  citizens  t)f 
Zurich,  that  several  of  the  cantons  had  refused  to  sit  with 
them  any  longer  in  the  Diet : — "  Well,"  replied  the  men  of 

*  Tntflrea  targera  Zr^ngliim  ad  wMtm  w^um,    (Zw.  Opp.  iii.  i^  41L1 
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Zurich,  with  cabn.  dignity,  raising  (as  in  times  past  the  men 
of  Kutli  had  done)  their  hands  towards  heaven,  "•  we  are  per- 
suaded that  Ood  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose 
name  the  Ckmfederation  has  been  formed,  wiH  not  forsake  us, 
and  wiH,  at  last,  in  his  mercy,  make  us  to  sit  at  the  right 
!iand  of  Elis  majesty."* 

With  such  a  faithful  spirit,  there  was  nothing  to  (ear  for 
the  Reformation.  But  would  it  make  similar  progress  in  the 
other  suites  of  the  ConA^deration  ?  Might  not  Zurich  be  single 
OB  the  side  of  the  word  of  God  ?  Berne,  Basle,  and  other 
cantons,  would  they  remain  in  theif  subjection  to  Rome?  ll 
is  this  we  are  now  to  see.  Let  us  then  turn  towards  Berne, 
and  contemplate  the  march  of  the  Reformation  in  the  most 
influential  of  the  confederated  states. 

No  where  was  the  contest  likely  to  be  so  sharp  aa  at  Berne, 
for  the  Gospel  had  there  both  powerful  friends  and  determined 
opponents.  At  the  head  of  the  reforming  party  \ya»  the 
banneret  John  Weingarten.  Bartholomew  May,  member  of  the 
leaser  Council,  his  sons,  Wolfgang  and  Claudius,  his  grand- 
sons, James  aiKl  Benedict,  and,  above  all.  the  family  of  the 
Wattevilles.  James  Watteville,  the  m»»gisirate,  nvho,  since 
1512,  had  presided  over  the  republic,  had  rend  the  writings 
of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  at  the  time  of  .their  publication,  and 
had  often  conversed  concerning  the  Gospel  with  John  (laller, 
pastor  at  Anseltingen,  whom  he  had  protected  from  his 
persecutors. 

His  son,  Nicholas,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  had,  foi 
two  years,  filled  the  office  of  provost  in  the  church  of  Berno; 
and,  as  such,  by  virtue  of  papal  ordinances,  enjoyed  distin- 
guished privileges ;  so  that,  Berthold  Hailer,  in  speaking  of 
him,  would  call  him  "qur  Bishop."t 

The  prelates  and  the  Pope  used  every  efTort  to  bind  him  to 
the  interests  of  Rome,|  and  the  circurostnnces  in  which  he  was 

*  Bey  ihfo  zuktzt  sitxen.    (Kirchhofer.  Ref.  v.  Bern.  p.  5&l) 

t  EpiBOBput  noster  VadivilUus.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  233.) 

I  Tantum  favoris  et  amicitin  qua  tibi  cum  tanto  summorum  pon- 
ttficam  et  potentianmorum  epiacoponim  ccetu  hactenus  intercciML 
(Zw.  Opp.  L  sd.  lat  p.  aOft.)  , 
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placed,  seemed  likely  to  keep  him  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gpspf  1 ;  but  the  workings  of  God's  S)Mrit  were  more  power- 
ful than  the  flatteries  of  man.     "  Watteville,"  says  Zwinglo,* 

.  /  was  turned  from  darkness  to  the  sweet  light  of  the  Gospel." 
As  the  friend  of  Berthoid  Haller,  he  was  accustomed  to  ra^l 
the  letters  which  he  received  from  Zwingle,  for  whom  he 
oiprcssed  the  highest  admiration.t 

.  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  two 
Wattcvilles,  the  one  being  at  the  heed  of  the  ^state,  and  the 
other  of  the  church,  would  draw.afl^r  it  the  republic  over 

,  which  they  presided.     But  the  opposite  party  was  scarcely 

.  loss  powerful 

Among  its  chiefe  were  the  schultheiss  of  Eriach,  the  ban- 
neret Willading,  and  many  persons  of  high  &mily,  whose 
interests  were  identified  with  those. of  the  convents  placed 

■  under  their  administration.     Backing  these  influential  leaders 

^was  an  ignorant  and  corrupted  clergy,  who  went  the  length 

.  of  calling  Gospel  truth,  "  an  invention  of  hell."  "  Beloved 
colleagues,"  said  the  counsellor  of  Muliinen,  at  a  full  confer- 
ence, held  in  the  month  of  July,  "be  on  your  guard,  lest  this 
R«'formation  should  creep  in  upon  us.  There  is  no  safety  at 
Zurich  in  one's  own  house:  people  are  obliged  to  have 
sokliers  to  guard  them."  In  consequence,  they  invited  to 
Berne  the  lecturer  of  the  Dominicans  at  Mentz,  John  Heini, 
who,  taking  his  stand  in  the  pulpit,  poured  forth  all  the  elo- 
quence of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  against  the  Reformation.^ 

Thus,  then,  the  twQ  parties  were  in  presence  of  each  other; 
a  struggle  seemed  ine^vitable,  but  already  there  were  mdica- 
tions  with  whom  the  victory  would  remain.  In  fact,  a  com- 
mon faith  united  a  part  of  the  people  to  those  distinguished 
families  who  espoused  the  Reformation.  Berthoid  llaller 
exclaimed,  full  of  confidence  in  the  future,  "  Unless,  indeed, 

*  Ex  obacuriB  ignorantis  tenebris  in  anxenam  Evangelii  locem 
firoductum.    (Zw.  Opp.  L  ed.  lat  p.  305.) 

t  Epistolas  tu«  et  eniditionis  et  hiunanitatis  testes  loeupletissimas. 
(Zw.  Epp.  p.  287.) 

I  Sao  Tboniistact  Maito  omota  invsft«f«k    (IbkL) 
rot,  tit  24 
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the  wrath  of  God  shoald  show  itself  against  us,  it  is  not  posa- 
ble  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  should  be  banished  from  the 
eity,  for  the  Bernese  are  hungering  after  it  '* 

Two  acts  of  the  government  soon  appeared  to  incline  the 
balance  in  fiivour  of  the  new  opinions.  The  Bishop  of  Lau- 
sonne  had  given  notice  of  an  episcopal  visitation;  the  Council 
sent  a  message  to  him  by  the  provost,  Watteville,  desiring 
him  to  abstain  from  itf  And,  in  the  mean  time,  the  govern* 
ment  put  forth  an  ordinance,  which,  whilst  in  appearance  it 
left  the  enemies  of  the  truth  in  possession  of  some  of  their 
advantages,  at  the  same  time  sanctioned  the  principles  on 
which  the  Reformation  was  founded.  They  directed  that  the 
ministers  should  preach,  clear  of  all  additions, — freely  and 
openly, — the  Qospel  and  the  doctrine  of  Qod,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamoats ;  and  that  they 
should  not  allude  to  any  doctrine,  disputation,  or  writing 
eoming  from  Luther  or  other  teachers.:^ 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  when 
they  saw  |he  ministers  of  the  Gospel  appealing  with  eonfi- 
dence  to  this  decree.  This  ordinance,  which  was  to  furnish 
the  ground  for  all  those  that  succeeded,  was,  legally  i^pealdng, 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  at  Bema  From  that 
time,  there  was  more  decision  in  the  progress  of  this  canton ; 
and  Zwingle,  who  attentively  observed  all  that  was  passing  in 
Switzerland,  was  able  to  write  to  the  provost  de  Watteville, 
<<  Christians  are  all  exulting  on  account  of  the  faith  which  the 
--pious  city  of  Berne  has  just  received."^  «  The  cause  is  that 
of  i'hrist,"  exclaimed  the  firiends  of  the  Gospel,  and  they 
e3certed  th^nselves  to  advance  it  with  increased  confidenee.| 
The  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  alarmed  at  these  first  advan- 

♦  Famcm  yerlA  Bematei  habent    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  295.) 

t  Ut  nee  oppidmn,  nee  pages  Bematom  nntare  prvtendat  oBmino 
(IW.) 

X  Alein  das  heHig  EyangeUmn  and  fie  leer  Gottes  tnf,  offenticb 
and  unverborgen.    (Bull.  Chr.  p.  111.) 

f  Alle  Christen  sich  allenthalben  firOawend  dee  Ghobem,  •  •  •  , 
(Zw.  0pp.  l  p.  436.) 

H  ChrisH  nefotiam  agitur.    (Zw.  Epp.  9(h  May,  1881 ' 
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tgeB,  closed  their  ranks,  and  resolved  on  striking  a  blow 
flrhich  should  ensure  victory  on  their  side.  They  conceived 
ihe  project  of  getting  rid  of  those  ministers  whose  bold  preach' 
mg  was  turning  all  the  ancient  customs  upside  down ;  and  a 
favourable  occasion  was  not  long  wanting.  There  was,  at 
Berne,  in  the  place  where  now  stands  the  hospital  de  Tile,  m 
convent  of  nuns  of  the  Dominican  order,  consecrated  to  St 
Michael  St  MicbaePs  day,  (29th  of  September,)  was  always 
a  solemn  festival  to'  the  inmates  of  the  nunnery.  On  this 
anniversary,  many  of  the  clergy  were  present,  and,  among 
others,  Wittembach  de  Bienne,  Sebastian  Meyer,  and  Berthold 
Haller.  This  latter,  having  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  nuns,  among  whom  was  Clara,  the  daughter  of  Claudius 
May,  (one  of  those  who  maintained  the  new  doctrines,)  he 
remarked  to  her,  in  the  presence  of  her  grandmother,  "the 
merits  of  the  monastic  state  are  but  imaginary,  whilst  mar- 
riage is  honourable,  and  instituted  by  God  himself"  Some 
nuns,  to  whom  Clara  related  this  conversation  of  Berthold, 
received  it  with  outcries.  It  was  soon  rumoured  in  the  city 
that  Haller  had  asserted  that  *'  the  nuns  were  all  children  of 
the  devil"  The  opportunity  that  the  enemies  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  waited  for,  was  now  arrived ;  and  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  lesser  Council.  Referring  to  an  ancient 
law,  which  enacted  that  whosoever  should  carry  off  a  nun 
from  her  convent  should  lose  his  head,  they  proposed  that  the 
"  sentence  should  be  mitigated"  so  far,  as  that,  without  hearing 
the  three  accused  ministers  in  their  defence,  they  should  le  ' 
banished  for  life !  The  lesser  Council  granted  the  petition,  and 
•ho  matter  was  immediately  carried  to  the  grand  Council. 

Thus,  then,  Berne  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  Re- 
formers. The  intrigues  of  the  Popish  party  seemed  successful. 
But  Rome,  triumphant  when  she  played  her  game  with  the 
higher  orders,  was  beaten  when  she  had  to  do  with  the  people 
or  their  representatives.  Hardly  were  the  names  of  Haller, 
of  Meyer,  of  Wittembach — those  names  held  in  veneration  by 
all  the  Swiss, — pronounced  in  the  grand  Council,  before  an 
energetic  opposition  was  manifested  against  the  les&e^t  CVQ{vnis:>\. 
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and  the  clergy.  "  We  cannot,"  said  THLnan,  ^'oHidenm  tbe 
accusHi  unheard !  . '.  .  Surely  their  own  testimony  may  be  re- 
ceived against  that  of  a  few  women."  The  ministers  were  . 
called  up.  There  seemed  no  way  of  settling  matters.  "  Let 
us  admit  the  statements  of  both  parties^"  said  John  Weingart- 
^.  They  did  so,  and  discharged  the  accused  ministers, — at  - 
the  same  time  desiring  them  to  confine  themselves  to  the  duties 
of  their  pulpits,  and  not  to  trouble  themselves  concerning  the 
cloisters.  But  the  pulpit  was  all  they  wanted :  their  accusers 
bad  taken  nothing  by  their  motion.  It  was  counted  a  great 
victory  gained  by  the  Reforming  party,  insomuch  that  one  of 
the  leading  men  exclaimed,  "  It  is  all  over  now — Luther's 
work  must  go  forward."* 

And  go  forward  it  did, — and  that  in  places  where  it  could  least 
have  been  expected.  At  KOnigsfeld  upon  the  river  Aar,  near 
the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  stood  a  monastery  adorned  with  all 
the  magnificence  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  which  reposed  the 
ashes  of  many  of  that  illustrious  house  which  had  so  often 
given  an  Emperor  to  Germany.  To  this  place  the  noble  fiuni- 
lies  of  Switzerland  and  of  Suabia  used  to  send  their  daughters 
to  take  the  veil.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  convent 
that  the  Emperor  Albert  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew, 
John  of  Suabia,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1308;  and  the  beautiful 
stained  windows  of  the  church  at  KOnigsfeld  represented  the 
horrible  tortures  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  relations 
and  dependants  of  the  prepetrators  of  the  murder.  Catherine  of 
Waldburg-Truchsess,  abbess  of  the  convent  at  the  period  of 
ihc  Reformation,  numbered  among  her  nuns  Beatrice  Landen- 
berg,  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  Agnes  IVtulIinen, 
Catherine  Bonnstetten,  and  Margaret  Watteviile,  sister  of  the 
provost.  The  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  convent,  a  liberty  which 
in  earlier  times  had  given  occasion  to  scandalous  disorders, 
had  favoured  the  introduction  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  of  the 
writings  of  Luther  and  Zwingle ;  and  soon  a  new  spring  of 

*  Em  vH  nun  gethan.  Der  Lutheriache  Handel  mow  voricdicik 
(Anthelm.  Wirtx.  K.  G.  V.  p.  2IK).) 
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life  and  joy  changed  the  aspect  of  its  interior.  Nigh  to  that 
jell  to  which  dueen  Agnes,  daughter  of  Albert,  had  letired, 
ailei  bathing  in  torrents  of  blood  "as  in  Maydews;**  nnd 
where,  dividing  her  time  between  spinning  wool  and  embroi- 
dering tapestry  for  the  church,  she  had  mingled  thoughts  of 
c  vengeance  with  devotional  exercises, — Margaret  Watteville  had 
tinly  thoughts  of  peace, — read  the  Scriptures, — and  found  time, 
dk  her  spare  moments,  to  compound,  of  certain  salutary  ingre- 
dients, an  excellent  electuary.  Retiring  to  her  cell,  the  youth- 
ful nun  took  courage  to  write  to  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland. 
Her  letter  discovers  to  us,  better  than  any  reflections  could  do, 
the  Christian  spirit  which  existed  among  those  pious  women, 

(till,  even  in  our  days,  so  much  calumniated. 

'  Grace  and  peace,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  given  and 
multiplied  towards  you  always,  by  God  our  heavenly  Father," 
was  the  language  of  the  nun  of  Konigsfeld  to  Zwingle: 
"  Very  learned,  reverend,  and  most  dear  Sir,  I  pray  you  to 
lake  in  good  part  this  letter  which  I  now  address  to  you.  The 
love  of  Christ  constrains  me  ; — especially  since  I  have  learned 
that  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  spreading  from  day  to  day 
through  your  preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  For  this  cause 
I  give  thanks  to  the  Eternal  God,  for  that  he  has  enlightened 
us  anew,  and  has  sent  us,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  so  many  heralds 
pf  His  blessed  word ;  and  at  the  same  time  -I  present  before 
him  my  earnest  prayers,  that  He  will  be  pleased  to  clothe  with 
His  strength,  both  you  and  all  those  who  publish  His  glad 
tidings, — and  that  arming  you  against  all  enemies  of  the  truth, 
Fie  will  cause  His  Divine  Word  to  grow  in  all  men.  Most 
learned  Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  your  reverence 
this  little  mark  of  my  affection ;  I  pray  you  do  not  despise  it 
for  it  is  an  offering  of  Christian  lova  If  this  electuary  shouM 
be  useful  to  you,  and  you  should  wish  to  have  more,  pray  lei 
me  know,  for  it  would  be  a  joy  to  my  heart  to  do  anything 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  I  am  writing  not  my  own 
fpflings  only,  but  those  of  all  in  our  convent  of  K6nigsfeld 
who  love  the  Gospel.     They  salute  you  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 

24' 
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we  together  cease  not  to  commend  you  to  His  Almighty  pnh 
tection.* 

"  Saturday  before  Latare,  1523." 

Such  was  the  pious  letter  which  the  nun  of  KOnigsfeU 
wrote  to  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland. 

A  convent  into  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  pene- 
trated in  such  power,  could  not  long  continue  to  adhere  to 
monastic  observances.  Margaret  Watteville  and  her  sisters, 
persuaded  that  they  should  better  serve  God  in  their  fiunilies 
than  in  a  cloister,  solicited  permission  to  leave  it  The  Coun- 
cil of  Berne,  in  some  alarm,  took  measures  to  bring  the  nuns 
to  reason,  and  the  provincial  and  abbess  alternately  tried  ' 
promises  and  threats,  but  the  sisters,  Margaret,  Agnes,  and 
Catherine,  and  their  friends,  could  not  be  dissuaded.  On  this, 
the  discipline  of  the  convent  was  relaxed, — the  nuns  being  ex- 
empted from  ^stingand  matins,  and  their  allowance  increased. 
"  We  desire,"  said  they,  in  reply  to  the  Council,  «  not  ^the 
liberty  of  thefiesh^  but  that  of  the  spirit  We,  your  poor,  uo- 
offending  prisoners,  beseech  you  to  take  compassion  on -us." — 
"  Out  prisoners  1  our  prisoners,"  exclaimed  the  banneret, 
Krauchthaler ;  <<  /  have  no  wish  to  detain  them  prisoners !" 
This  speech,  coming  from  a  firm  defender  of  the  convents, 
decided  the  Council  The  gates  were  opened ;  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  Catherine  Bonnstetten  married  William  Ton 
Diesbach. 

Nevertheless,  Berne,  instead  of  openly  taking  part  with 
the  Reformation,  did  but  hold  a  middle  course,  and  pursue  a 
system  of  vacillation.  An  incident  soon  occurred  which  made 
this  apparent  Sebastian  Meyer,  lecturer  of  the  Franciscans, 
put  forth  a  recantation  of  Romish  errors,  which  produced  an 
immense  sensation ;  and,  in  which,  depicting  the  condition  ci 
he  inmates  of  convents,  he  said,  "  The  living  in  them  is  more 
impure,  the  &lls  more  frequent,  the  recoveries  rnore  tardy, 
the  habitual  walk  more  unsteady,  the  moral  slumber  in  them 
more  dangerous,  the  grace  toward  offenders  more  rare,  and 


•  CujuB  praaidio  auxilioque  prasentiifiino,  not  TMtnm  dignite^ 
Um  wuidue  oonunendamiif.    (Zw.  Epp.  ^  ^290.) 
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the  cleansing  from  sin  more  slow,  the  death  more  despairing, 
and  the  condemnation  more  severe."*  At  the  very  time  when 
Meyer  was  thus  declaring  himself  against  the  cloisters,  John 
Heim,  lecturer  of  the  Dominicans,  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit, 
"  No  !  Christ  has  not,  as  the  Evangelicals  tell  us,  made  satis- 
fiiction  oTice  for  all^  to  his  Father.  Qod  must  still  further 
every  day  he  reconciled  to  men  by  good  works  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass."  Two  burghers,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
church,  interrupted  him  with  the  words,  "  That's  not  true." 
The  interruption  caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  church  ; 
and  Heim  remained  silent  Some  pressed  him  to  go  on ;  but 
he  left  the  pulpit  without  finishing  his  sermon.  The  next  day 
the  Grand  Council  struck  a  blow  at  once  against  Rome  and 
the  Reformation  1  They  banished  from  the  city  the  two  lead- 
ing controversialists,  Meyer  and  Heim.  It  was  remarked  of 
the  Bemes^  "  They  are  neither  clear  nor  muddy," t — taking 
in  a  double  sense  the  name  of  Luther,  which  in  old  German 
signified  clear. % 

*  LangBamer  gereiniget,  versweifelter  ftirbt,  h&iter  verdammet 
(Kirchhofer  Reform,  v:  Bern.  p.  48.) 

t  Dass  lie  weder  lather  noch  triib  aejen.    (Ibid.  p.  50.) 

%  Romish  writers,  and  particularly  M.  de  Haller,  have  mentioned,  fol- 
lowing Salat  and  Tschudi,  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  a  pretended  let- 
ter of  Zwingle,  addressed,  at  this  juncture,  to  Kolb  at  Berne.  It  is  as 
ibilows : — "  Health  and  blessing  from  God  our  Saviour.  Dear  Francis, 
move  gently  in  the  matter.  At  first  only  throw  one  sour  pear  to  the 
bear,  amongst  a  great  many  sweet  ones;  afterwards  two,  then  three;  and 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  eat  them,  throw  more  and  more, — sweet  and  bit- 
ter all  together.  Empty  the  sack  entirely.  Soft,  hard,  sweet,  bitter,  he 
will  eat  them  all,  and  will  no  loHger  allow  either  that  they  be  taken,  or 
be  driven  away. — Zurich,  Monday  before  St.  George,  1525. 

"Your  servant  in  Christ,  Ulrich  Zwinole." 

We  can  oppose  convincing  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  this 
letter.  First, — In  1525,  Kolb  was  pastor  at  Wertheimer.  He  did  not 
some  to  Berne  until  1527.— (See  Zw.  Epp.  526.)  M.  de  Haller  suUti- 
>lite8,  indeed,  but  quite  arbitrarily,  1527  for  1525.  This  correction, 
doubtless,  had  Us  object;  but,  unfortunately,  in  makufu;  it,  M.  de  Haller 
.Hits  himself  in  direct  .contradiction  of  Salut  and  Tschudi,  who,  though 
thagr  do  not  agree  aa  to  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  mentioned 
la  tlM  dirt,  i^gree  as  the  jrear,  which,  with  ho^  la  c\«McVf  \tf&«   ^Me>> 
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But  It  was  in  vain  to  att^^mpt  to  smother  the  Reformation* 
at  Berne.  It  made  progress  on  all  sides.  The  nuns  of  the 
convent  de  I'lle  had  not  forgotten  Hajler's  visit  Clara  May 
nnd  many  of  her  friends,  pressed  in  their  consciences  to  know 
what  to  do,  wrotp  to  the  learned  Henry  BuUinger.  In  an- 
swer, he  s;nd,  '^  Saint  Paul  enjoins  young  women  not  to  take 
upon  them  vows,  but  to  marry,  instead  of  living  in  idleness^ 
under  a  false  show  of  piety.  (I  Tim.  v.  13,  14.)  Follow 
Jesus  in  humility,  charity,  patience,  purity,  and  kindness."* 
CInra.  looking  to  heaven  for  guidance,  resolved  to  act  on  the 
advice,  and  renounce  a  manner  of  life  at  variance  with  the 
word  of  God, — of  man's  invention, — and  heset  with  snares. 
Her  grandfather  Bartholomew,  who  had  served  for  fifty  yean 
in  the  field  and  the  council-hall,  heard  with  joy  of  the  resolo- 
tion  she  had  formed.     Clara  quitted  the  convent. 

The  provost,  Nicholas  Watteville,  connected  hy  strong  ties 
of  interest  to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  who  was  to  have  been 
nominated  tu  the  first  vacant  bishopric  in  Switzerland,  also 
gavf  up  his  titles,  revenues,  and  expectations,  that  he  mighi 
ket  p  a  clear  conscience ;  and.  breaking  through  all  the  en- 

oniily,— Tfiere  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  letter  itself  got 
abroad.  According  to  one  account,  it  was  intercepted;  another  versioD 
tells  us  that  Kolh'tt  parishioners  communicated  it  to  an  inhabitant  of  tha 
imall  cantons,  who  hap|iencd  to  be  at  Berne.  Thirdly, — The  original  is 
in  German.  Now  Zwingle  wrote  always  in  Latin  to  his  friends  who 
could  understand  that  la.jguage:  moreover,  he  used  to  salute  them  ab 
brother^  and  not  as  servant.  Fourthly, — In  reading  Zwinglc's  corres- 
ponilence  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  his  style  is  quite  different 
frojn  that  of  the  pretended  letter.  Zwingle  never  would  have  written  a  let- 
ter to  say  so  little.  His  letters  in  general  u^  long  and  full  of  news.  To  csH 
the  little  jeu  d'esprit  picked  up  by  Salai  a  letter^  is  but  trifling.  Fifthly, 
— Salat  deserves*  but  liule  confidence  as  an  historian;  and  Tschadi  ap> 
(icars  to  haTe  copied  him.  with  a  few  variations.  Possibly  a  man  of  th« 
•mall  cantons  may  have  had  communication,  from  some  inhabitant  of 
Berne,  of  the  latter  from  Zwingle  to  Haller,  which  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, (ace  vol.  ii.,)  wherein  Zwingle  employs,  with  a  good  deal  of  dig- 
nity, the  comparison  o(  the  bears, — which  is  found  in  all  authors  of  thai 
age.  1'his  may  have  given  the  idea  to  some  wit  to  invent  thb  letter 
which  had  been  supposed  to  have  passed  from  Zwingle  to  Kolb. 
*  Euttom  Herm  Jesu  naehfolgetln  Demuth.    (Kirchh.  IU£  ▼.  B.fiOL) 
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tangleraents  in  which  the  popes  had  sought  to  hind  him,  he 
too  entered  into  that  state,  which  had  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, instituted  by  God.  Nicholas  Watteville  took  /  to  wife 
Clara  May ;  and  his  sister  Margaret,  the  nun  of  KOnigsfeid, 
was,  about  the  same  time,  united  to  Lucius  Tscharner  of 
Coini.* 

Everything  gave  intimation  of  the  victory  which  the  Re- 
formation would  soon  obtain  at  Berne.  A  city  not  less  im- 
portant, and  which  then  ranked  as  the  Athens  of  Switzerland 
— ^Basle,  was  also  beginning  to  take  part  in  the  memorable 
struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Each  of  the  cities  of  the  Confederation  had  its  own  peculiar 
character.  Berne  was  distinguished  as  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  chief  &miUes ;  and  the  question  was  one  that  seemed 
likely  to  be  decided  by  the  part  taken  by  certain  of  the  leading 
nobles.  At  Zurich,  the  ministers  of  the  Word,. such  men  as 
Zwingle,  Leo  Juda,  Myconius,  and  Schmidt,  exercised  a  com- 
manding influence  over  a  powerful  middle  class  of  society. 
Lucerne  was  the  city  of  arms, — a  centre  of  military  organiza- 
tion. Basle  was  the  seat  of  learning,  and  its  accompaniment, 
— printing-presses.  Erasmus,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
republic  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  there  fixed  his 
residence,  and,  preferring  the  liberty  it  afibrded  him  to  the 
flattering  invitations  of  popes  and  kings,  he  had  become  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  a  concourse  of  men  of  learning. 

However,  a  man  inferior  to  Erasmus  in  natural  genius,  but 
humble,  gentle,  and  pious,  was,  ere  long,  to  exercise,  in  that 
very  city,  an  influence  more  powerful  than  that  possessed  by 
this  prince  of  scholars.  Christopher  von  Utcnheim,  bishop  of 
Basle,  who  agreed  in  judgment  with  Erasmus,  sought  to  sur- 
round himself  with  men  disposed^^to  coK>perate  in  a  sort  of 
half-way  Reformation.  With  this  view  he  had  called  to  his 
aid  Capito  and  (Ecolampadius.  The  latter  had  a  something 
savouring  of  monkery  in  his  habit  of  mind,  and  this  often 
clashed  with  the  views  of  the  philosopher.     CEcolampadius, 

•  Zw.  Epp.  annotatio,  p.  451.  It  is  from  this  tinion  that  ^th« 
TMiiBBBiv  of  BerM  deri««  tiiefr  dsfOBOt 
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however,  on  his  part,  soon  became  enthusiastically  attached  to 
Erasmus;  and  it  is  probable  he  would  have  lost  all  independ- 
ence of  mind  in  this  intimacy,  if  Providence  had  not  separated 
him  from  his  idol.     He  returned,  in  1517,  to  his  native  city,    .^ 
Weinsbcrg.     Here  he  was  disgusted  with  the  disorders  and     : 
the  profamty  which  prevailed  among  the  priests ;  and  he  has  .  j 
left  a  noble  record  of  the  serious  spirit  which  from  that  time  v^ 
actuated  him,  in  his  work  entitled  '^  The  Humours  of  Easter,** 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  about  this  period.* 

Called  to  Augsburg,  towards  the  end  of  1518,  to  fill  tlio 
post  of  preacher  in  its  cathedral^  he  found  that  city  still  under 
the  effects  of  the  memorable  discussion  which  had  been  held 
there,  in  the  previous  May,  between  Luther  and  the  Pope's 
legate.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  choose  his  side,  and 
(Ecolampadius  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  Reformer.  Such  candour  on  his  part  soon  drew  down 
upon  him  much  opposition,  and  being  convinced  that  his  natu- 
ral timidity,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  voice,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  succeed  in  public,  he  looked  around  him  for 
a  place  of  retreat^  and  his  thoughts  rested  on  a  convent  of 
monks  of  Saint  Bridget,  near  Augsburg,  renowned  for  the 
piety,  as  well  as  for  the  profound  and  liberal  studies  of  its 
monks.  Feeling  the  need  of  repose,  of  leisure,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  quiet  occupation  and  prayer,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  this  community,  and  inquired,  "  Can  I  live  in  your  con- 
vent according  to  the  word  of  God  ?"  The  answer  being  in 
the  affirmative,  CEcolampadius  entered  it^  gt^tes  on  the  23d 
April,  1520,  having  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  be  free, 
if  ever  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  Grod  should,  require  his  ser-  - 
vice  elsewhere. 

It  was  well  that  the  Reformer  of  Basle  should,  like  Luther, 
become  acquainted  with  that  monastic  life,  which  presented 
the  fullest  exhibition  of  the  working  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
But  rest  was  what  he  could  not  find  there ;  his  friends  blamed 
the  step ;  and  he  himself  declared  frankly  that  Luther  was 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  his  adversaries.  No  wonder,  thcre- 
«  Uf^nofr.  StudW  n  uivd  KritikeD,  1840.  pi  334. 
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Ibl^  that  £ck  and  other  Romish  doctors  pursued  him  with 
-    ounces  even  iix  this  his  quiet  retreat. 

At  the  time  we  are  recording,  (Euolampadius  was  neither 
one  of  the  Reformed,  nor  yet  a  hlind  follower  of  Rome;  what 
i',  he  most  desired  was  a  sort  of  purified  Catholicism,  which  is 
^^  no  wheee  to  be  found  in  history,-4)ut  the  idea  of  which  has, 
l^!  to  niany,  served  as  a  bridge  of  passage  to  better  things.  £Io 
'-'  aet  hjmself  to  correct,  by  reference  to  the  word  of  God,  the 
statutes  of  his  order.  "  I  conjure  you,"  said  he,  to  the  confra- 
ternity, ^<  not  to  think  more  highly  of  your  statutes,  than  of  the 
ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  JLord."  "  We  have  no 
wish,"  replied  his  brethren,  "  for  other  rules  than  those  of  the 
Saviour.  Take  our  books,  and  mark,  as  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  himself  whatever  you  find  therein  contrary^  to  his 
word."  CBcolampadius  began  the  task  imposed ;  but  he  was 
almost  wearied  by  it.  ^'  O  Almighty  God  I"  he  exclaimed^ 
*  what  abominations  has  not  Rome  sanctioned  in  these  statutes." 
Hardly  had  he  pointed  out  some  of  them,  when  the  anger 
of  the  fraternity  was  aroused.  *'  Thou  heretic — ^thou  apos- 
tate,"  was  their  cry,  ^'  thou  deservest  to  be  thrown  into  a  lone- 
some dungeon  for  the  rest  of  thy  days."  They  would  not 
allow  him  to  come  to  prayers.  Meanwhile,  outside  the  walls, 
still  greater  danger  awaited  him.  Eck,  and  his  party,  had 
not  relinquished  their  schemes.  "  In  three  days,"  it  was  told 
him,  "  they  will  be  here  to  arrest  you  "  "  Do  you  intend," 
asked  he,  *^  to  deliver  me  up  to  assassins  ?"  The  monks  were 
nlent  and  irresolute  .  .  . ;  neither  willing  to  save  him,  nor 
yet  to  give  him  up.  At  this  juncture,  some  friends  of  CEcolam- 
padius  approached  the  convent,  bringing  with  them  horses  to 
conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  At  the  news,  the  monks  de- 
cided to  allow  the  depaiture  of  one  who  had  brought  the  seeds 
of  trouble  into  their  convent  "  Farewtll^^  said  he.  Behold 
him  at  liberty ! 

He  had  remained  nearly ,two  years  in  the  convent  of  Saint 
Bridget 

(Ecolampadius  was  saved — ^he  began  to  breathe.     "  I  have 
ncrificed  the  monk,"  said  he,  writing  to  a  friend,  "  and  have 
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r^[ained  the  Chfistian."  But  bis  flight  from  the  convent,  and 
his  heretical  writings  were  everywhere  proclaimed.  People 
on  all  sides  drew  back  at  his  approach.  He  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn,  when  Sickingen  oflfered  him  an  asylum.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1522.     He  accepted  it 

His  mind,  oppressed  daring  his  confinement  within  the 
monastery,  recovered  its  elasticity  amongst  the  noble  warnort 
of  Ebernburg.  "  Christ  is  our  liberty !"  burst  from  hi^-lips, 
"  and  that  which  men  consider  as  their  greatest  misfortane,— ^ 
death  itself, — is  for  us  a  real  gain."  He  directly  commenced 
reading  to  the  people  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  German. 
"  No  sooner  will  these  trumpets  sound  abroad,"  said  he,  "  than 
the  walls  of  Jericho  will  crumble  to  the  ground." 

Thus  the  most  humble  man  of  his  time  was  preparing,  in 
a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  midst  of  unpolish- 
ed warriors,  for  that  change  of  worship  'which  Christianity 
was  shortly  to  undergo.  Nevertheless,  Ebernburg  was  not  a 
field  large  enough  for  his  plans ;  besides,  he  felt  the  need  of 
other  society  than  such  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  Cratander; 
the  bookseller,  invited  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Basle ; 
Sickingen  offered  no  impediment;  and  Gilcolam pad ius,  glad 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  old  friends,  arrived  there  on  the 
16th  November,  1522.  Afler  having  lived  there  some  time, 
simply  as  a  man  of  learning,  without  any  public  vocation,  he 
was  nominated  vicar  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  humt)le  engagement*  perhaps  decided  the 
Reformation  at  Basle.  Whenever  (Ecolampadius  was  to 
preach  a  great  crowd  filled  the  church. f  At  the  same  time, 
the  public  lectures  given  by  him,  and  by  Pellican,  were  crown 
od  with  so  much  success,  that  Erasmus  himself  felt  constrained 
to  exclaim,  "  GScolampadius  triumphs  l"j: 

»« In  fact,  this  gentle,  and  firm  man,  says  Zwingle,  "  diffused, 

*  Meis  fumtibos  non  sine  contemptu  et  SlliiUa*  (CEcol.  ad  Pirckh 
de  Eucharistia.) 

t  Dass  er  kein  Predigt  thate,  er  hatte  ein  machtig  Volk  durum^ 
my  Peter  RyC  hk  contemporary.    (Wirts.  v.  350.) 

t  (Ecolampadiof  apud  nos  triomphat    (Enw.  ad  Zwing.  Zw.  Eff 

p.  sia) 
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all  around  him,  the  sweet  savour  of  Christ ;  ana  all  who  as- 
sembled about  him  grew  in  the  truth."*  Often  a  report  pre- 
vailed tlwtt  ne  if  as  on  the  point  of  being  obligea  to  quit  Basle, 
and  begin  again  his  hazardous  flights.  On  these  occasions 
-  his  j&iends, — and  above  all  Zwingle, — ^would  be  in  consterna- 
tion ;  but  then  came  tidings  of  fresh  advantages  gained  by 
(Ecolampadius,  dissipating  their  fears,  and  raising  their  hopes. 
The  renown  of  his  labours  spread  even  to  Wittemberg,  and 
rejoiced  Luther,  who  would  oflen  talk  with  Melancthon  con- 
eeming  him.  But  the  Savon  Reformer  was  not  without 
anxiety  on  his  account  Erasmus  was  at  Basle, — and  Eras- 
mus was  the  friend  of  CEcolampadius  .  .  .  Luther  thought  it 
his  duty  to  put  one  whom  he  loved  on  his  guard.  "  I  fear 
much,"  wrote  he,  "  that,  like  Moses,  Erasmus  will  die  in 
the  country  of  Moab,  and  never  lead  us  into  the  land  of  pro- 
mise."! 

Erasmi^s  had  retired  to  Basle,  as  to  a  quiet  city,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age, — from  whence, 
by  means  of  the  printing-press  of  Frobenius,  he  could  act 
upon  France,  Grermany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 
But  he  liked  not  to  be  interfered  with ;  and  if  the  neighbour- 
hood of  CEcolampadius  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  him, 
another  man  there  was  whose  presence  inspired  him  with  still 
more  apprehension.  Ulric  Hutten  had  followed  CEcolampa- 
dius to  Basle.  For  some  time  he  had  been  attacking  the 
Pope,  as  one  knight  tilts  with  another.  "  The  axe,"  said  he^ 
**  is  already  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Faint  not,  my  country- 
men, in  the  heat  of  the  battle :  the  lot  is  cast ;  the  charge  ig 
begun  .  .  .  Hurrah  for  liberty!'  He  laid  aside  the  Latin, 
and  now  wrote  only  in  German ;  for  his  object  was  to  get  at 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

His  views  were  grand  and  generous.  According  to  his 
plan,  there  was  to  be  a  yearly  meeting  of  bishops,  to  regulate 
the  interests  of  the  church.     Christian  institutions,  and  above 

*  lUi  vaagm  ac  mtigifl  in  omni  b<»u>  augescunt.  C^ras.  ad  Zwing. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.  312.)  , 

t  El  in  tenam  prcwnimion?*  dncere  non  potest.  (]L.U^.u.  ^^.^SA^. 
VOL,  JJL  25 
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all,  a  Christian  spirit,  was  to  go  forth  from  Germany,  as 
formerly  from  Judea,  and  spread  through  the  whole  world. 
Charles  Y.  was  the  young  hero  destined  to  rec^lise  this  golden 
age;  hut  Hutten^s  hopes  having  heen  blasted  in  4hat  quarter, 
he  turned  towards  Sickingen,  and  sought  from  knighthood  that 
which  the  Imperial  authority  refused  him. 

Sickingen,  as  a  leading  chieftain,  had  acted  a  distingnishad 
port  in  Germany ;  but  soon  after  the  nobles  had  besieged  him 
in  the  castle  of  Landstein,  and  the  ancient  walb  of  that  for- 
tress had  yielded  to  the  strange  power  of  cannon  and  musket- 
ry ,-»-then  only  recently  invented.  The  taking  of  Landstein 
had  been  the  final  defeat  of  the  power  of  the  knights, — the 
triumph  of  the  art  of  modern  warfare  over  that  of  the  middle 
ages.  Thus,  the  last  exploits  of  the  knights  had  been  on  the 
side  of  the  Reformation,  while  the  earliest  use  of  the  newly- 
invented  engines  was  against  it  The  steel-clad  warriors, 
whose  bodies  fell  beneath  the  unlooked-for  storm  of  balls, 
made  way  for  other  soldiery.  Other  conflicts  were  opening. 
A  spiritual  knighthood  was  taking  the  place  of  the  Dn 
Guesclins  and  Bayards;  and  those  battered  ramparts,  broken 
walls,  and  expiring  warriors,  told,  more  plainly  than  Luthei 
had  been  able  to  do,  that  it  was  not  by  such  allies  or  sncb 
weapons  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  destined 
to  prevail. 

The  hopes  of  Hutten  had  died  with  the  fall  of  Landstein, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  power  of  the  knights.  As  he  stood  by 
the  corpse  of  his  friend  Sickingen,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  dream 
of  brighter  days  to  come,  and  losing  all  confidence  in  men,  he 
sought  only  for  retirement  and  repose.  In  quest  of  theae^  he 
visited  Erasmus  in  Switzerland.  An  early  friendship  bad 
mibsisted  between  them  ;  but  the  rough  and  overbearing  knight, 
regardless  of  the  opinions  of  others,  quick  to  grasp  the  sword, 
and  dealing  his  blows  on  all  sides,  wherever  he  came,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  *  walk  together*  with  the  fastidious  and 
timid  Erasmus,  with  all  his  refinement,  politeness,  love  of 
praise,  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  sake  of  it,  and  Im 
kaXf  above  all,  of  aontroversy. 
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On  his  amval  at  Basle,  Hutten,  poor,  suffering  in'bodily 
kealth,  and  a  fugitive,  immediately  sought  out  his  old  friend. 
But  Erasmus  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  receiving  at  his 
table  a  man  who  was  placed  under  ban  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor, — a  man  who,*  in  his  conversation,  would  spare  no 
«[ie,  and,  besides  borrowing"  money  of  him,  would  no  doubt 
be  followed  by  others  of  the  "  Gospel  party,"  whom  Erasmus 
dreaded  more  and  more.  He  declined  to  see  him, — and  the 
magistrates  of  Basle  desired  Hutten  to  leave  the  city.  *Wotmd- 
ed  to  the  quick,  and  irritated  by  the  timid  prudence  of  his 
friend,  Hutten  repaired  to  Mulhausen,  and  there  circulated  a 
violent  diatribe  against  Erasmus, — ^to  which  the  latter  put 
forth-  a  reply  replete  with  talent.  The  knight  had,  as  it  were, 
with  both  hands,  seized  his  sword,  and  felled  his  adversary  to 
the  earth;  the  philosopher,  recovering  his  feet,  had  replied  to 
the  strokes  of  his  adversary  by  peckings  with  his  beak.f 

Hutten  was  again  compelled  to  flight.  He  reached  Zurich, 
and  there  found  a  kind  reception  at  the  hospitable  hearth  of 
Zwingle.  Intrigues  again  obliged  him  to  quit  that  city ;  and 
after  passing  some  time  at  the  baths  of  PfefTerS,  he  repaired, 
provided  with  a  letter  from  the  Swiss  Reformer,  to  the  pastor, 
John  Schnapp,  who  resided  in  the  little  island  of  Uffnan,  on 
the  lake  of  Zurich.  That  humble  minister  of  God's  word 
received  the  sick  and  homeless  knight  with  the  tenderest 
charity.  And  in  that  tranquil  and  unknown  seclusion,  Ulric 
Hutten,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  expired 
about  the  end  of  August,  afler  an  agitated  life,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  one  party,  persecuted  by 
another,  and  deserted  by  nearly  all ; — Shaving  all  his  life  con* 
fended  against  superstition,  without,  as  it  would  seem,  ever 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  poor  minister 
who  had  gained  some  experience  in  the  healing  art,  had  be* 

•  file  ^ens  et  omnibus  rebus  destitutus  qusrebat  nidum  aliquem  ubi 
moveretur.  Erat  mihi  gloriosus  ille  miles  cum  sua  scabie  in  sdes 
recipiendus,  simulque  recipiendus  ille  chorus  titulo  Evangelicorum^ 
wriiai  Erasmus  to  Melancthon  in  a  letter  m  which  he  seeks  to  excute 
lun^f.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  949. 

t  BzpoftuUtio  Hutteni— £rafmi  spongbu 
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Stowed  upon  him  the  utmost  attention.  He  left  behind  him 
neither  money  nor  furniture,  nor  books, — nothing,  save  his 
pen.*  So  broken  was  that  steel-clad  arm  that  he  had  dared 
to  put  forward  to  support  the  ark  of  God. 

But  there  was  one  man  in  Germany  more  formidable  in 
the  eyes  of  Erasmus  than  the  ill-fated  knight, — and  that  man 
was  Luther.  The  time  had  come  when  the  two  great  com- 
batants of  the  age  were  to  measure  their  strength  in  the  lists. 
They  were  the  leaders  of  two  very  different  reformationa 
Whilst  Luther  was  bent  on  a  complete  reformation,  Erasmus 
as  the  advocate  of-  a  middle  course,  was  seeking  certain  con* 
cessions  from  the  hierarchy,  that  might  have  the  effect  of  con- 
ciliating  the  opposing  parties.  Luther  was  disgusted  with  the 
vacillation  and  inconsistency  of  Erasmus.  ^'  You  are  trying 
to  walk  on  eggs  without  breaking  them,"  said  he.  t 

At  the  same  time,  he  met  these  vacillations  of  Erasmus 
with  the  most  entire  and  unfaltering  decision.  "  We  Chris- 
-  tians,"  said  he,  "  ought  to  be  well  persuaded  of  what  we  teach, 
and  to  be  able  to  say  yes  and  no.  To  object  to  our  affirming 
with  full  conviction  what  we  believe,  is  to  strip  us  of  our  faith 
itself  The  Holy  Spirit  is  no  spirit  of  doubt  :^  And  he  has 
written  in  our  hearts  a  firm  and  peaceful  assurance,  which 
makes  us  as  sure  of  the  object  of  faith  as  we  are  of  our  ex- 
istence." 

These  words  suffice  to  show  on  which  side  strength  was  to 
be  found.  To  effect  a  change  in  religion,  there  is  need  of 
firm  and  living  faith.  A  salutary  revolution  in  the  Church 
is  never  to  be  derived  from  philosophic  views  and  thoughts  of 
man.  To  restore  fertility  to  the  earth  after  a  long  drought, 
tlic  lightning  must  strike  the  cloud,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  must  be  opened.  Critical  acuteness,  philosophy,  and 
even  history,  may  prepare  the  ground  for  a  true  faith,  but 
never  can  they  fill  its  place.     Vainly  would  you  cleanse  the 

*  Libros  nuUos  habuit,  supellectilem  nuUain,  prster  calamum.  (Zw 
Epp.  p.  313.) 
'         t  Auf  Eyem  gehen  und  kernes  zutreten.    (L.  0pp.  xix.  p.  11.) 
^       I.  Dn  heUige  Geist  ist  kein  Sceptious.    (Ibid.  p.  8.) 
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Aqueduct  or  build  up  your  embankments,  so  long  as  the  raia 
Cometh  not  down  from  heaven.  The  learning  of  man  with- 
out &ith  is  but  as  the  dry  channel 

Much  and  essentially  as  Luther  and  Erasmus  differed  cm 
from  the  other,  a  hope  was  long  cherished  by  Luther's  frienia 
and  even  by  himself,  that  both  wouid  one  day  be  united  in  re* 
tistance  of  Rome.  Expressions,  dropt  in  his  caustic  humour, 
were  commonly  reported,  which  showed  the  philosopher  dis- 
senting, in  his  opinion,  from  the  most  devoted  adherents  of 
Catholicism.  For  instance,  it  is  related,  that,  when  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  one  day  in  earnest  conversation  with  Thomas 
More  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation.  "  Only  believe," 
said  More,  "that  you  receive  the  body  of  Christ,  and  you 
really  have  it"  Erasmus  was  ,  silent.  Shortly  after  this, 
when  Erasmus  was  leaving  England,  More  lent  him  a  horse 
to  convey  him  to  the  port  where  he  was  to  embark ;  but  Eras* 
mus  took  it  abroad  w^'H  him.  When  More  heard  of  it,  he 
^  reproached  him  with  mudi  warmth ;  but  the  only  answer 
Erasmus  gave  him  was  in  the  following  quatrain : — * 

"  Only  believe  thou  sharest  Christ's  feast,  say  you, 
And  never  doubt  the  faot  is  therefore  true : 
So  write  I  of  thy  horse ; — if  thou  art  able 
But  to  believe  it,  he  is  in  thy  stable.^t 

Erasmus's  sentiments  having  got  wind,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  but  in  other  countries,  it  was  said  at  Paris 
that  "  Luther  wanted  to  force  open  the  door,  of  which  Erafr 
mus  had  already  picked  ihe  lock."t 

•  There  is  surely  profanity  as  well  as  levity  in  this.  May  the  reader 
be  preserved  from  any  sympathy  with  such  a  way  of  dealing  with  a 
fattUef  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  rBverential.--TR. 

t  "  GLuod  mihi  dixisti  nuper  de  corpore  Christi: 
I  Grede  quod  habes  et  babes; 

Hoc  tibi  rescribo  tantum  de  tuo  caballo : 
Crede  quod  habes  et  babes.'* 

(Paravicini,  Smgularia,  p.  71.)  ' 
t  mMte  Cathol,  denotre  temps,  par  S.  Fontwne  de  I'ordre  de  \3L 
Phmeoif,  Paris,  1563. 
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The  position  taken  by  Erasmus  was  a  difficult  one.  "  t 
will  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  Christ,"  wrote  he  to 
Zwiagle,  "  at  least  so  far  as  the  times  will  allow."*  Just  in 
proportion  "as  he  saw  Rome  rising  up  against  the  favourers  of 
the  Reformation,  he  prudently  drew  back  from  them.  All 
parties  looked  to  him.  Pope,  emperor,  kings,  nobles,  men  of 
learning,  and  even  his  most  intimate  friends,  entreated  him  to 
take  up  his  pen  against  the  Reformer.!  "  You  cannot  possi- 
bly undertake  a  work  more  acceptable  to  Grod  and  more  wo^ 
thy  of  your  genius,"  wrote  the  Pope.J 

Erasmus  for  a  long  time  held  out  against  these  solicitations. 
He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation was  that  of  Religion  as  well  as  of  Learning. 
Moreover,  Luther  was  an  adversary  he  dreaded  to  find  him* 
self  opposed  to.  "  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  you  to  say,  Write 
against  Luther,"  said  he  to  a  Romish  divine,  "  but  the  matter 
is  full  of  hazard."  §     He  knew  not  which  way  to  move. 

This  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  drew  upon  him  the 
most  violent  of  both  parties.  Luther  himself  scarcely^knew 
how  to  make  his  respect  for  Erasmus's  learning  consist  with 
the  indignation  his  timid  policy  awakened  in  him.  He  re- 
solved to  break  through  the  painful  restraint  he  had  hitherto 
imposed  on  himself,  and  wrote  to  him,  in  April,  1524,  a  let- 
ter which  he  commissioned  Camerarius  to  deliver  to  him. 

"  You  have  not  yet  received  from  the  Lord  the  courage  re- 
quisite for  marching  side  by  side  with  us  against  the  Papists. 
We  bear  with  your  weakness.  If  learning  prospers,  and  i^ 
oy  its  means,  the  treasury  of  Scripture  i?  unlocked  to  all 
comers,  it  is  a  gift  which  God  has  given  us  by  you — a  noble 
gift,  for  which  our  praise  ascends  to  heaven.  But  do  not  de- 
sert the  post  assigned  you,  to  take  up  your  quarters  in  our 
camp.     No  doubt  your  eloquence  and  genius  might  be  useful 

♦  Ctuantum  hoc  seculum  patitur.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  221.) 

t  A  PontLSce,  a  Cssare,  a  regibus  et  principus,  a  doctissimui  elkuB 
et  carissimis  amicis  hue  provocor.    (Erasm.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  308.) 

t  Nulla  te  et  ingenio,   eruditione,   eloquentiaque  tua  dignior  MM 
potest    (Adrif  Jius  Papa,  Epp.  Er.  p.  1202.) 
i  Bm  eftpeiicoll  plena.    (Er.  E^  p.  75a)  , 
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HI  as;  bu^  since  your  courage  Mis  you,  remain  where  you 
are.  If  I  could  have  my  will,  those  who  are  acting  with  mo 
should  leave  your  old  age  in  peace,  to  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord. 
The  greatness  of  our  cause  has  long  ag(>  surpassed  your 
strength.  But  then,  dear  Erasmus,  cease,  I  pray  you,  to 
scatter,  with  open  hands,  the  biting  satire  you  are  so  skiHed  to 
clothe  in  flowery  rhetoric,  for  the»  slightest  stroke  of  your  pen 
inflicts  more  pain  than  the  being  ground  to  powder  by  all  the 
Papists  put  together.  Be  satisfied  to  be  a  spectator  of  our 
tragedy:*  only  abstain  from  writing  against  me,  and  I  v/ill 
not  attack  you." 

Here  we  see  Luther,  whose  spirit  breathed  the  breath  of 
conflict,  asking  for  peace  and  amity !  Erasmus,  the  man  of 
peace,  broke  it.  * 

This  communication  of  the  Reformer  was  received  by 
Erasmus  as  the  keenest  of  insults,  and  if  he  had  not  previous* 
ly  resolved  on  publishing  against  Luther,  it  is  probable  that 
resolution  was  then  taken.  "  Perhaps,"  was  his  reply,  "per* 
haps  Erasmus  will  better  serve  the  Gospel  by  writing  against 
you,  than  certain  senseless  writers  on  yourf  own  side,  whose 
doctrines  do  not  allow  me  to  be  any  longer  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  tragedy." 

But  other  motives  were  not  wanting.  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  leading  nobility  of  England,  pressed  him  to  declare  him*  . 
self  openly  against  the  Reformation,  and  Erst^mus,  in  a  mo* 
ment  of  more  than  usual  boldness,  gave  a  promise  to  that  ef- 
fect His  questionable  position  had,  besides,  become  a  source 
of  continual  trouble  to  him ;  he  loved  ease,  and  the  necessity 
he  was  continually  brought  under  of  vindicating  his  conduct 
was  a  constant  disturbance.  He  loired  the  praise  of  men,  and 
he  heard  himself  charged  with  fearing  Luther,  and  being  un- 
able to  answer  him — ^he  clung  to  the  uppermost  seat, — and  the 
plain  monk  of  Wittemberg  had  dethroned  the  powerful  Eras- 
mus from  his  pre-eminence.  It  was  his  aim,  by  a  bold  step, 
to  regain  the  place  he  had  lost.     The  established  Christianity 

*  Spectator  tantum  ma  tn^oedie  nostra.    (L.  Epp.  il  p.  501."^    ^         ^ 
t  QnkUm  ttolidi  seribentes  pro  te.  (Un8chu\dige^id^^c\iV^.^bMb>*' 
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of  fai3  age,  with  one  voice,  invited  him  to  the  attempt  A* 
man  of  large  capacity,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  that 
age,  was  wanted  to  oppose  to  the  Reformation.  Erasmus  gave 
himself  to  the  work. 

But  with  what  weapons  will  he  arm  for  the  encounter  I 
Will  he  call  forth  the  former  thunders  of  the  Vatican?  Will 
he  undertake  the  vindication  ^f  the  corruptions  which  are  the 
disgrace  of  the  Papacy?  Erasmus  could  not  act  such  a  part 
The  grand  movement  which  then  swelled  all  hearts,  after  the 
death-like  stupor  of  so  many  centuries,  filled  him  with  joy,  and 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  shackling  its  progress.  Unahle  to 
be  the  champion  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  that  which  it  has 
added  to  Christianity,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  it  in  the 
plirticulars  wherein  it  has  taken  cuway  from  it  Erasmus 
chose  for  the  ground  of  his  attack  upon  Luther,  that  point 
wherein  Catholicism  makes  common  cause  with  Rationalism, 
the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  or  the  power  of  man  by  nature. 
Accordingly,  although  undertaking  thus  to  defend  the  Church, 
Erasmus  was  also  gratifying  the  men  of  this  world ;  and,  al- 
though fighting  the  battle  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  he  was  also 
contending  on  the  side  of  the  philosophic  pi^^ty.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  acted  injudiciously  in  thus  restricting  himself  to 
an  intricate  and  unprofitable  question.*  Luther, — the  Re- 
formers generally, — and,  indeed,  that  age  were  of  a  difilerent 
opinion ;  and  we  agree  with  them.  "  I  must  acknowledge," 
said  Luther,  "  that,  in  this  great  controversy,  you  alone  have 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart, 
lb?  I  prefer  to  be  occupied  with  that  theme  rather  than  such 
secondary  questions  as  Pope,  purgatory,  and  indulgences, 
with  which  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  have  hitherto  dogged 
my  steps."  t 

His  own  experience,  and  the  attentive  study  of  the  Holy 
Scripturels,  and  of  St  Augustine,  had  convinced  Luther  that 

*  "  It  is  hambling  to  mankind,"  says  M.  P^sard — see  Revue  dof 
deux  mondes,  iii.  p.  411, — "  to  contemplate  men  capable  of  grasping 
eternal  troths,  fencing  and  debating  in  such  trivialities,  like  gladiitart 
Sghtmg  with  Hies.''  t  L.  Opp.  zix.  j^J^lfi. 
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the  powers  of  man's  -nature  are  so  strongly  inchned  to  evil, 
that,  in  his  own  strength,  he  can  attain  no  more  than  an  out* 
ward  decency,  of  no  value  or  sufficiency  in  the  sight  of  God. 
He  had,  at  the  same  time,  recognised  that  it  was  God,  who, 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  bestowing  freely  on  man  the  gift  of 'faith ' 
communicated  to  him  a  real  righteousness.  This  doctrine 
had  become  the  vital  principle  of  his  religion,  the  predomi- 
nant tenet  of  his  theology,  and  the  pivot  on  which  the  ent^jre 
Reformation  turned. 

Whilst  Luther  maintained  that  every  thing  good  in  man 
came  down  from  God,  Erasmus  sided  with  those  who  thought 
that  this  good  came  out  from  man  himself.  God  or  man — 
good  or  i3vil — these  are.no  unimportant  themes ;  and  if  there 
is  '  ti  ivitUity^  it  is  assuredly  not  in  such  solemn  questions. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1524,  that  Erasmus  published  his 
famous  tract,  entitled  "  Diatribe  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Willf* 
and  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  light,  the  philosopher  could  hardly 
credit  his  own  boldness.  With  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  arena, 
he  watched,  with  trembling,  the  gauntlet  he  had  flung  to  his 
adversary.  "The  die  is  cast,"  he  wrote  to  Henry  VIIL, 
with  emotion ;  "  the  book  on  free  will  is  published.  I  have 
done  a  bold  thing,  believe  me.  I  expect  nothing  less  than  to 
be  stoned  for  it  But  I  take  comfort  from  your  majesty's  ex- 
ample, whom  the  rage  of  these  people  has  not  spared."* 

His  alarm  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  bitterly 
lamented  the  step  he  had  taken  "  Why,"  he  ejaculated,  "why 
was  I  not  permitted  to  grow  old  in  the  mount  of  the  Muses  I 
Here  am  I,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  forcibly  thrust  forward  into 
the  arena,  and  I  am  throwing  the  cestus  and  the  net,  instead 
of  handling  the  lyre!  I  am  aware,"  said  he  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  "  that  in  writing  upon  free  will,  I  was  going  out 
of  my  sphere ;  you  congratulate  me  on  my  triumphs.^  Ah  I 
I  do  not  know  over  whom.  The  faction  (the  Reformation) 
gathers  strength  daily. t     Was  it  then  my  fate,  at  my  time  of 

*  Jacta  est  alea  .  .  .  audax,  mihi  crede,  fiuunni  .  .  .  ezpecto  lapi* 
dationem.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  811.) 

t  Qqomodo  triumphaiui  n«ek>  •  .  .  Faictio  cnm&I  Va  daiA  \aifin»« 
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life,  to  pass  from  my  place  as  a  friend  of  the  Muses,  to  that  of 
a  miserable  gladiator !" 

Doubtless  it  was  no  small  matter  for  the  timid  Erasmus  to 
have  stood  forth  against  Luther;  nevertheless,  he  had  not 
spoken  out  with  any  extraordinary  boldness.  He  seems,  in 
his  book,  to  ascribe  but  little  to  man's  will,  and  to  leave  to 
Grace  the  greater  part  of  the  work ;  but  then  he  chooses  his 
arguments  so  as  to  make  it  seem  as  if  man  did  every  thing, 
and  God  nothing.  Not  daring  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
he  seems  to  affirm  one  thing,  and  to  prove  another ;  so  that 
one  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  he  believed  what  he 
proved,  not  what  he  asserted. 

He  distinguishes  three  several  sentiments  opposed  to  differ- 
ent degrees  of  Pelagianism :  "Some  think,"  said  he,  "that 
man  can  neither  will,  nor  begin,  still  less  perform  any  thing 
good,  without  the  special  and  constant  aid  of  Divine  grace ; 
and  this  opinion  seems  probable  enough.  Others  teach  that 
the  will  of  man  has  no  power  but  for  evil,  and  that  it  is  grace 
alone  that  works  any  good  in  us  ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  some 
who  assert  that  there  never  has  been  any  free  will,  either  in 
angels,  or  in  Adam,  or  in  ns,  whether  before  or  after  grace 
received ;  but  that  God  works  in  man  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil,  and  that  every  thing  that  happens,  happens  from  an  ab 
solute  necessity."* 

Erasmus,  whilst  seeming  to  admit  the  first  of  these  opinions, 
uses  arguments  that  are  opposed  to  it,  and  which  might  be 
employed  by  the  most  determined  Pelagian.  It  is  thus  that, 
quoting  the  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  offers  to  man 
the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  he  adds :  "  Man  then  must 
needs  have  a  power  to  will  and  to  choose ;  for  it  would  be 
folly  to  say  to  any  one.  Choose  1  were  it  not  in  his  power  to 
do  so?" 

Luther  feared  nothing  from  Erasmus :  "  Truth,"  said  he, 
"  is  more  powerful  than  words.  The  victory  will  remain 
with  him  who  with  stammering  lips  shall  teach  the  truth,  and 

I  •  De  libero  arUtrio  Aicrpi/^o.  ~  (Enumii  0pp.  iz.  p;  ISM^  aq.) 
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nol  to  him  who  eloquently  .puts  forward  a  lie."*  But  when 
he  received  Erasmus'  hook  in  the  month  of  October,  1524,  he 
eoDsidered  it  to  be  so  feebly  argued^  that  he  hesitated  whether 
to  answer  it  '<  What  1"  he  exclaimed, "  all  this  eloquence  io 
BO  bad  a  cause !  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  serve  up  mud  on  gold 
and  silver  dishe&t  One  cannot  get  any  hold  upon  you.  You 
are  like  an  e^l  that  slips  through  one's  >  fingers ;  or,  like  the 
fabled  Proteus,  who  changes  his  form  when  in  the  very  arms 
of  him  who  would  strangle  him." 

Luther  making  no  reply,  the  monks  and  theologians  of  tho 
schools  broke  forth  in  exultation :  "  Well,  where  is  your 
Lather  now  7  Where  is  the  great  Maccabeus  ?  Let  him  enter 
the  lists  1  let  him  come  forward  1  Ah !  ah !  he  has  at  last 
found  his  match  1  He  has  had  a  lesson  to  keep  in  the  back 
ground  1  he  has  learnt  to  be  silent.";^ 

Luther  saw  that  he  must  answer  Erasmus ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1525  that  he  prepared  to  do  so;  and 
Melancthon  having  told  Erasmus  that  Luther  would  write 
with  moderation,  the  philosopher  was  greatly  alarmed.  •*  If 
I  write  with  moderation,"  said  he,  *Mt  is  my  natural  character; 
bat  there  is  in  Luther's  character  the  indignation  of  the  son 
ofPeleus.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  vessel  that 
braves  such  a  storm  as  that  which  rages  round  Luther,  needs 
anchor,  ballast,  and  rudder  to  keen  it  from  bearirig  down  out 
of  its  course — If  therefore  heshBuld  answer  more  temperately 
than  suitis  his  charc^cter — the  sycophants  will  exclaim  that  we 
understand  one  another." — ^We  shall  see  that  Erasmus  watf 
toon  relieved  from  this  last  fear. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  election  as  the  sole  cause  of  man's 
salvation,  had  long  been  dear  to  the  Reformer : — ^but  hitherto 
he  had  only  considered  its  practical  influence.     In  his  answer 

♦  Victoria  est  penes  balbutientem  ventatem,  non,apiid  mendaccm 
cloqaentiam.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  200.) 

t  Als  wenn  einer  in  silbem  oder  gnldern  Schfisiein  wolte  mist  and 
Oniath  Anftragen.    (L.  Opp.  xix.  p.  4.) 
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to  Erasmus  he  investigated  it  especially  in  a  speculative  point 
of  view,  and  laboured  to  establish,  by  such  argfument9  as 
seemed  to  him  most  conclusive,  that  God  works  every  thing 
in  man's  conversion,  and  that  our  heart  is  so  alienated  from 
th3  love  of  God,  that  it  can  only  have  a  smcere  desire  after 
righteousness  by  the  regenerating  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

"  To  call  our  will  a  Free  will,"  said  he,  'Hs  to  imitate 
those  princes  who  accumulate  long  titles,  styling  themselves 
sovereigns  of  this  or  that  kingdom,  principality,  and  distant 
island,  (of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem,)  over  which  they 
do  not  exercise  the  least  authority."  Nevertheless,  Luther 
here  makes  an  important  distinction  which  shows  that  he  by 
no  means  participated  in  the  third  opinion  which  Erasmus 
had  raised  to  notoriety  by  attributing  it  to  him.  "  Man's  will," 
said  he,  "  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  free,  not  indeed  in  relation 
to  what  is  above  him, — that  is,  to*  God, — but  in  relatioQ  to 
what  is  beneath  him, — that  is,  to  the  things  of  this  world.  In 
aby  matter  affecting  my  property,  my  lands,  my  house,  or  my 
£irm,  I  find  myself  able  to  act,  do,  and  manage  freely ;  but  in 
every  thing  that  has  reference  to  his  salvation,  man  is  a  cap- 
tive; he  is  subject  to  the  mil  of  God, — or  rather  to  that  of  the 
devil*  Show  me,"  cries  he,  "only one  amongall  those  who 
teach  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  who  has  been  able  in  himself 
to  find  strength  to  endure  a  slight  insult,  a  passionate  assault, 
nay,  even  the  hostile  look  of  Tiis  enemy,  and  that  joyfully, — 
and  without  so  much  as  asking  whether  he  is  willing  to  give 
up  his  body,  his  life,  his  goods,  his  honour,  and  all  that  he 
has, —  I  will  acknowledge  that  you  have  gained  your  cause."! 

Luther  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  discern  the  contra- 
di:tions  into  which  his  adversary  had  fellen.  He,  therefore, 
in  his  answer,  laboured  to  enclose  the  philosopher  in  the  net 
in  which  he  had  entangled  himself.  « If  the  passages  yon 
quote,"  said  he,  "  establish  the  principle  that  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  do  good,  wherefore  is  it  that  we  are  disputing  ?  And  what 
need  can  we  Jiave  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit?  Christ 
would  then  have  shed  his  blood  without  necessity  to  ofabiin 
♦  L.  0pp.  3dz.  p.  3S.  t\\ii!9L.>^1ft« 
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fcr  us  a  power  which  we  already  had  in  our  own  natura" 
In  truth  the  passages  quqted  by  Erasmus  are  to  be  understood 
in  quite  a  difierent  sense.  This  much  debated  question  is 
more  simple  than  it  at  first  sight  appears.  When  the  Bible 
•ays  to  man,  <  Choose,'  it  is  because  it  assumes  the  assistanoa 
of  God's  grace,  by  which  alone  he  can  obey  the  command. 
God,  in  giving  the  commandment  gives  also  the  strength  to 
fulfil  it  If  Christ  said  to  Lazarus,  <  Come  forth/  it  was  not 
that  Lazarus  could  restore  himself  to  life,  but  that  Christ,  in 
commanding  him  to  come  forth,  gave  him  the  ability  to  do  so, 
and  accompanied  his  word  with  his  creative  power.  H6 
•peaks,  and  it  is  dona  Moreover  it  is  quite  true  that  the  man 
to  whom  God  speaks,  must  will  to  do ;  it  is  he  himself,  and 
not  another,  that  must  will ; — he  can  receive  this  will  from 
none  hut  God;  but  surely  in  him  it  must  ber;  and  the  very 
command  which  God  brings  to  him,  and  which,  according  to 
Erasmus,  proves  the  power  to  be  in  man,  is  so  perfectly 
reconcilable  with  God's  working,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  very 
means  by  which  that  work  of  God  is  wrought  out  It  is 
by8a3ring  to  the  man  "Be  converted,"  that  God  converts  him. 

But  the  idea  which  Luther  especially  kept  in  view  in  his 
inswer  is,  that  the  passages  quot^  by  Erasmus  are  designed 
not  to  make  known  to  men  this  pretended  power  which  is 
attributed  fo  them,  but  to  show  them  their  duty,  and  their  total 
inability  to  fulfil  it.  "How  often  does  it  happen,"  says 
Luther,  "that  a  father  calls  to  him  his  feeble  child,  saying, 
'Will  you  come,  my  son?  come  then,' — ^in  order  that  the 
child  may  learn  to  call  for  his  assistance  and  allow  himself  to 
be  carried."* 

After  having  combated  Erasmus's  arguments  in  ^vour  of 
free  will,  Luther  defends  his  own  against  the  attacks  of  his 
opponent  "Dear  Diatribe,"  says  he,  ironically,  "mighty 
heroine,  you  who  pride  yourself  on  having  explained  away 
those  words  of  our  Lord  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  «  Without  me 
pe  can  do  nothing,'  although  you  acknowledge  their  force 
•a4  caH.them  Luther's  Achilles,  listen  to  me — Unless  yoii 
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prore  that  this  word  nothing  not  only  may,  but  muat  signify  c 
litiUy  all  your  sounding  words,  all  your  famous  examplei, 
have  no  more  effect  than  if  a  man  were  to  attempt  to  oppose  a 
mighty  conflagration  with  a  handful  of  straw.  What  matter 
tc  us. such  assertions  as,  This  may  mean,  this  may  be  thus 
understood,  whilst  you  ought  to  prove  to  us  that  it  muMi  be 
80  understood.  Unless  you  do  this  we  take  the  declaration  in 
its  literal  meaning,  and  laugh  at  all- your  examples,  your  fine 
exordiums,  and  self-complacent  boastings."*  ^ 

Subsequently,  Luther  shows,  still  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  grace  of  God  does  all  in  Conversion.  He  concludes  thus : 
^  In  short,  since  the  Scripture  every  where  contrasts  Christ 
with  that  which  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  since  it  declares 
that  every  thing  which  is  not  Christ,  and  in  Christ,  is  under 
the  power  of  delusion,  darkness,  the  devil,  death,  sin,  and  the 
wrath  of  God ;  it  follows  that  every  passage  in  the  Bible 
which  speaks  of  Christ  is  against  your  doctrine  of  free  toiU. 
Now  such  passages  are  innumerable,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 

fullofthem."t 

We  perceive  that  the  discussion  which  arose  between  Lu- 
ther and  Erasmus,  is  the  same  as  that  which  occurred  a  century 
later  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits, — between  Pascal  and 
Molina.]:  Wherefore,  then,  while  the  Reformation  has  had 
such  immense  results,  did  Jansenism,  though  adorned  by  the 
finest  geniuses,  go  out  in  weakness  ?  It  is  because  Jansenism 
went  back  to  St.  Augustine,  and  rested  for  support  on  the  Fa- 
thers; whilstthe  Reformation  went  back  to  THR  Bible,  and  was 
based  on  the  word  of  God ; — ^because  Jansenism  made  a  com- 
promise with  Rome,  and  would  have  pursued  a  middle  course 
between  truth  and  error ;  whereas,  the  Reformation,  relying 
on  God  alone,  cleared  the  aoil,  swept  away  the  incrustations 
of  past  ages,  and  laid  bare  the  primitive  rock.  To  stop  half 
way  in  any  work  is  useless ;  in,  every  undertaking  we  musi 

♦  L.  0pp.  Tax,  p.  'il6.  t  Ibid.  p.  143. 

}  tt  18  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  speak  of  penonal 
^ttieiissiotis  between  these  two  men,  of  whom,  th«  one  died  ia  1600,  and 
i9<)<fa«rwasnotbomtimeS».  . 
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go  throagh.  Hence,  while  Jansenism  has  passed  away, 
Evangelical  Christianity  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

Afier  having  energetically  refuted  the  errors  of  Erasmus, 
Luther,  renders  a  high  sounding,  hut  perhaps  somewhat  ma- 
licious, homage  to  his  genius.  "  I  confess,"  says  he,  "  that 
you  are  a  great  man :  in  whom  h^ve  we  ever  heheld  more 
learning,  intelligence,  or  readiness,  hoth  in  speaking  and  wnt* 
ingi  As  to  me,  I  possess  none  of  these  qualities;  in  ono 
thing  only  can  I  glory — I  am  a  Christian.  May  God  raise 
you  infinitely  ahove  me  in  the  knowledge  of  His  Gospel,  so 
that  you  may  surpass  me  in  that  respect  as  much  as  you  already 
do  in  every  other."* 

Erasmus  was  incensed  heyond  measure  hy  the  perusal  of 
Luther's  answer,  and  looked  upon  his  encomiums  as  the  honey 
of  a  poisoned  cup,  or  the  embrace  of  a  serpent  at  the  moment 
he  fixes  his  deadly  fang.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  demi^nding  justice ;  and,  when  Luther  wished 
to  appease  kim,  he  lost  his  usual  temper,  and,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  his  most  zealous  apologists,  began  "  to  pour  forth  in- 
vectives in  a  feeble  voice  and  with  hoary  hairs."  t 

Erasmus  was  conquered.  Moderation  had,  till  this  occasion, 
been  his  strength ;  and  now  this  lefl  him.*  Anger  was  the 
only  weapon  he  could  oppose  to  Luther's  energy.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  philosopher,  on  this  occasion,  failed  him.  He  re- 
plied, publicly,  in  his  Hyperapistes,  in  which  he  accuses  the 
Reformer  of  barbarism,  falsehood,  and  blasphemy.  The  phi- 
losopher even  ventured  on  prophecy :  "  I  predict,"  said  he, 
"  that  no  name  under  heaven  will  hereafter  be  more  execrated 
than  Luther's."  The  jubilee  of  1817  has  replied  to  this  pro- 
phecy, after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
acclamations  of  the  entire  Protestant  world. 

Thus,  while  Luther,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  was  placing 
himself  in  the  van  of  his  age,  Erasmus,  in  opposition  to  him, 
ioaght  that  station  for  himself  and  philosophy.     Of  these  two 

♦  L.  0pp.  xix.  p.  146, 147. 
t  M.  NiMurd.  Emme,  p.  419. 
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chieft,  which  has  been  followed  1  Both,  undoubtedly.  Never* 
theless,  Luther's  influence  on  the  nations  of  Christendom  has 
been  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  Erasmus.  Even  those  who 
did  not  well  comprehend  the  matter  in  dispute,  seeing  the  full 
conviction  of  one  antagonist,  and  the  doubts  of  the  other,  could 
not  refrain  from  believing  that  the  former  had  truth  on  his  side^ 
and  that  the  latter  was  in  t}^  wrong.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
three  .ast  centuries,  the  16th,  17th  and  18th,  may  be  considered 
as  a  protracted  battle  of  three  days'  duration.*  We  willingly 
adopt  the  comparison,  but  not  the  part  that  is  allotted  to  each 
of  these  days.  The  same  struggle,  it  is  said,  marked  the  six 
teenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  On  the  first  day,  as  on 
the  last,  we  are  told  that  it  was  philosophy  that  broke  the  ranksL 
The  sixteenth  century  philosophical!  Strange  mistake! 
No,  each  of  those  days  had  its  marked  and  peculiar  character- 
istic. On  the  first,  the  Word  of  God,  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
triumphed,  and  Rome  was  defeated ;  and  Philosophy,  in  the 
person  of  Erasmus,  and  her  other  champions,  shared  in  the 
defeat.  On  the  second,  we  admit  that  Rome,  her  authority, 
her  discipline,  and  her  doctrine,  are  again  seen  on  the  point  of 
,  obtaining  the  victory,  through  the  intrigues  of  a  far-famed  so* 
ciety,  and  the  power  of  the  scaflTold,  aided  by  certain  leaders  of 
eminent 'character;  and  others  of  lofty  genius.  The  third  day, 
human  Philosophy  arises  in  all  its  pride,  and  finding  the  bat- 
tle field  occupied,  not  by  the  Gospel,  but  by  Rome,  it  quickly 
storms  every  entrenchment,  and  gains  an  easy  conquest.  The 
first  day's  battle  was  for  God,  the  second  for  the  Priest,  the 
third  for  Reason — ^what  shall  the  fourth  be  ?  .  .  .  .  The  con- 
fused struggle,  the  hard  fought  conflict,  as  we  believe,  of  all 
Inese  powers  together,  which  will  end  in  the  triumph  of  Him 
to  whom  triumph  belongs. 

But  the  battle  which  the  Reformation  fought  In  the  great 

day  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  one  and  single, — ^but 

manifold.     The  Reformation  had  to  combat  at  once  several 

enemies ;  and  ailer  having  protested  against  tho  decretals  and 

^  *  Von  Royal,  par  Saiate  B«ave,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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tbe  sorereignty  of  the  PSpes, — then  against  the  cold  apoph- 
thegms of  rationalists,  philosophers,  and  school-men, — ^it  took 
the  field  against  the  reveries  of  enthusiasm  and  the  hallucinations 
ofraysticism ;  opposing  alike  to  these  three  powers  the  sword 
and  the  huckler  of  Grod's  Holy  Revelation. 

We  cannot  hut  discern  a  great  resemhlance, — a  striking 
unity, — hetween  these  three  powerful  adversaries.  The  false 
qrstems  which,  in  every  age,  have  heen  the  most  adverse  to 
evangelical  Christianity,  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  their 
making  religious  knowledge  to  emanate  from  man '  himself 
Rationalism  makes  it  proceed  from  reason ;  Mysticism  from 
a  certain  internal  illumination ;  Roman  Catholicism  from  an 
illumination  derived  from  the  Pope.  These  three  errors  look 
fbr  truth  in  man ;  Evangelical  Christianity  looks  for  it  in  God 
alone:  and  while  Rationalism,  Mystioism,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tfaolicisni  acknowledge  a  permanent  inspiration  in  men  like 
ourselves,  and  thus  make  room  for  every  species  Of  extrava- 
gance and  schism, — Evangelical  Christianity  recognises  this 
inspiration  only  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
and  alone  presents  that  great,  noble,  and  living  unity  which 
continues  to  exist  unchanged  throughout  all  ages. 

The  office  of  the  Reformation  has  been  to  re-establish  the 
rights  of  the  word  of  God,  in  opposition,  not  only  to -Roman 
Catholicism,  but  also  to  Rationalism  and  Mysticism. 

The  fiinaticism  of  the  Anabaptists,  which  had  been  extin- 
guished in  Germany,  by  Luther's  return  to  Wittemberg,  re- 
appeared in  vigour  in  Switzerland,  where  it  threatened  the  edi- 
fice which  Zwingle,  Haller,  and  CScolampadius  had  erected  on 
the  foundation  of  the  word  of  God.  Thomas  Monzer,  obliged  to 
quit  Saxony  in  1521,  had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland. 
Conrad  Grebel,  whose  ardent  and  restless  disposition  we  have 
already  remarked,  had  joined  him,  as  had  also  Felix  Mantz, 
a  canon's  son,  and  several  other  natives  of  Zurich.  Grebel 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  Zwingle.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
latter  had  gone  further  than  Luthar ;  he  saw  a  party  spring 
1^  which  desired  to  proceed  to  yet  greater  lengths.  "  Let  us," 
said  Grebel,  "  form  a  community  of  true  believeiu\  fct  \\  >&  V^ 
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them  alone  that  the  promise  belongs ;  and  let  us  eatabbVi^a 
church,  which  shall  be  without  sin."*  "  It  is  not  possible," 
replied  Zwingle,  "  to  make  a  heaven  upon  earth ;  and  Christ 
has  taught  us  to  let  the  tares  grow  among  the  wheat"! 

Grebel,  unsuccessful  with  the  Reformer,  wished  to  appeal 
from  him  to  the  people.  "  The  whole  community  of  Zurich," 
said  he,  *'  is  entitled  to  decide  finally  in  all  matters  of  faith" 
But  Zwingle  dreaded  the  influence  which  violent  enthusiasts 
might  exercise  in  a  popular  assembly.  He  believed  that,  ex- 
cept on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  where  the  people  might 
be  called  on  to  give  their  support,  it  was  more  desirable  to  con- 
fide the  interests  of  religion  to  a  college,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered the  chosen  representatives  of  the  church.  Conse- 
quently, the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  which  then  exercised 
the  supreme  political  authority  in  Zurich,  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  ecclesiastical  power,  on  the  express  condition  that  it 
should  conform,  in  all  things,  to  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have 
organised  the  church  complete,  and  called  on  it  to  name  repre- 
sentatives, to  whom  no  interests  save  the  religious  interests  of 
the  people  should  b^  confided;  for  he  who  is  qualified  for  af- 
fairs of  state,  may  be  very  utxskilful  in  administering  those  of 
the  church, — just  as  the  reverse  of  this  is  also  true.  Neverthe- 
less, the  inconvenience  was  not  then  so  serious  as  it  would  be 
in  our  days,  for  the  members  of  the  Grand  Council  had  heart- 
ily embarked  in*  the  religious  movement. '  However  this  may 
be.  Zwingle,  in  his  appeal  to  the  church,  would  not  bring  it 
too  prominently  forward ;  and  preferred  a  system  of  represen* 
tation  to  the  active  sovereignty  of  the  general  body.  It  is  the 
same  policy  which,  afler  three  centuries,  the  states  of  Europe 
have  adopted,  in  reference  to  earthly  politics. 

Meeting  with  a  repulse  from  Zwingle,  Grebel  turned  in 
another  direction.  Roubli,  an  aged  minister  of  Basle,  BrOdt- 
lein,  minister  at  ZoUikon,  and  Lewis  Herzer,  welcomed  his 
advances.     They  resolved  fm-  forming  an  independent  body  in 

*  Yermeintend  ein  Kirchen  za  vergammlen  die  one  SfUid  w&r.    (Zn^ 

Ofp.  iL  p.  231.)  t  zw.  0pp.  ill.  p.  sea. 
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the  ?ttotre  or  the  general*  community, — a  church  within  the 
church.  A  new  baptism  Was  to  be'their  instrument  for  gath- 
ering their  congregation,  which  was  to  consist  exclusively 
of  true  believers,  "  The  baptism  of  infants,"  said  they,  "  is  a 
horrible  abomination, — ^a  flagrant  impiety,  invented  by  the  erJ 
spirit  and  by  Pope  Nich^as  11."* 

The  CJouncil  of  Zurich,  in  some  alarm,  directed  that  a 
pubuc  discussion  should  be  held;  and  as  the  Anabaptists  still 
refused  to  relinquish  their  errors,  some  of  them,  who  were 
natives  of  Zurich,  were  imprisoned,  and  others,  who  were 
foreigners,  were  banished.  But  persecution  only  inflamed 
their  zeal.  "  It  is  not  by  words  alone,"  cried  they,  "  but  by 
our  blood,  that  we  are  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
our  cause."  Some  of  them,  girding  themselves  with  ropes  or 
rods  of  osier,  ran  through  the  streets,  crying,  "  Yet  a  few 
dajrs  and  Zurich  will  be  destroyed  !  Woe  to  thee,  Zurich ! 
woe!  woel"  Several  there  were  who  uttered  blasphemies: 
"  Baptism,"  said  they,  "  is  but  the  washing  of  a  dog.  To 
baptize  a  child  is  of  no  more  use  than  baptizing  a  cat"  t  Four- 
teen men,  including  Felix  Mantz,  and  seven  women,  were  ar- 
rested, and,  in  spite  of  Zwingle's  entreaties,  imprisoned,  ofi  an 
allowance  of  bread  and  water,  in  the  heretics'  tower.  After 
a  fortnight's  confinement  they  m^aged,  by  removing  some 
planks  in  the  floor,  to  effect  their  escape  during  the  night. 
"  An  angel,"  they  said,  "  had  opened  their  prison  doors,  and 
set  them  free."! 

They  were  joined  by  George  Jacob  of  Coira,  a  monk,  who 
had  absconded  from  his  convent,  and  who  was  sumamed 
Blaurock,  as  it  would  seem  from  his  constantly  wearing  a 
blue  dress.  His  eloquence  had  obtained  for  him  the  appella- 
tion of  a  second  Paul  This  intrepid  monk  travelled  from 
place  to  place,  constraining  many,  by  the  fervour  of  his  ap- 

t  Impietatem  nianifestissimam,  a  caco  dasmone,  a  ISicoIao  II.  esse. 
(Hottinger,  iii  p.  219.)  • 

t  Nutzete  eben  so  viel  als  wenn  man  eine  Katze  tanfet.  (FtkssL 
Bcytr.  L  p.  243.) 

,  t  Wie  die  Apostd  yon  dem  Engel  Gottet  gelediget  (B«lU  Cte. 
p.  »1.) 
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peak,  to  receive  his  baptism.  One  Sunday,  \it  Zollikoa, 
whilst  the  deacon  was  preaching,  the  impetuous  Anabaptist, 
suddenly  interrupting  him,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  It  is  written,  My  hoiise  is  a  hotise  of  prayer,  but  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thievesJ^  Then,  raising  the  staff  he  car^ 
^ied  in  his  hand,  he  struck  it  four  times  violently  on  the 
ground. 

"  I  am  a  door,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  by  me  if  any  man  enter 
in  he  shdl  find  pasture.  I  am  a  good  shepherd.  My  body 
I  give  to  the  prison ;  my  life  to  the  sword,  the  axe,  and  the 
wheel.  1  am  the  beginning  of  the  baptism  and  of  tKe  bread 
of  the  Lord."* 

While  Zwingle  was  attempting  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Ana- 
oaptism  at  Zurich,  it  quickly  inundated  St  Gall.  Grebel 
arrived  there,  and  was  received  by  the  brethren  with  accla- 
mations ;  and  on  Palm  Sunday  he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sitter,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  his  adherents,  whom 
he  there  baptized. 

The  news  soon  spread  through  the  neighbouring  canton^ 
and  a  great  multitude  from  Zurich,  Appenzell,  and  various 
other  places,  flocked  to  "  the  little  Jerusalem." 

Zwingle  was  deeply  afflicted  by  this  agitation.  He  saw  a 
storm  descending  on  the  land  where  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel 
had  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to  take  root.t  Resolving  to  oppose 
these  disorders,  he  composed  a  tract  "  on  Baptism,"  J  which 
the  Council  of  St.  Gall,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it,  caused  to  be 
read  in  the  church  in  the  hearing  of  the  people. 

"  Dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,"  said  Zwingle,  "  the  waters 
of  the  torrents  which  rush  from  our  rocks  hurry  with  them 
every  thing  within  their  reach.  At  first,  small  stones  only 
are  put  in  motion,  but  these  are  driven  violently  against  larger 
ones,  until  the  torrent  acquires  such  strength  that  it  carries 

*  Ich  bin  ein  Anfanger  der  Taufe  und  dee  Herm  Brodes.  (Foflri. 
Beytr.  i.  p.  364.) 

t  Mich  beduret  seer  das  ungewitter.  (Zw.  to  the  Cooncil  of  St. 
Gall,  u.  p.  230.) 

I  Vom  Tauf,  vom  WiderUuf,  und  vom  Kindertauf.  (Zw.  Opp.  IL- 
*k330.) 
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away  every  thing;  it  encounters  in  its  cours^  leaving  behind 
lamentations,  vain  regrets,  and  fertile  meadows  changed  into 
a  wilderness.  The  spirit  of  disputation  and  self-righteousness 
acts  in  a  similar  manner,  it  occasions  disturbances,  banishes 
charity,  and  where  it  found  fair  and  prosperous  churcheS| 
leaves  behind  it  nothing  but  mourning  and  desolate  flocks." 

Thus  wrote  Zwingle — the  child  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Tockenburg.  "  Give  us  the  word  of  God,"  exclaimed  an 
Anabaptist  who  was  present  in  church,  <<  and  not  the  word  of 
Zwingle,"  Immediately  confused  voices  arose :  "  Away  with 
the  book  !  away  with  the  book  I"  cried  the  Anabaptists.  Then 
rising,  they  quitted  the  church,  exclaiming,  ^<  Do  you  keep 
the  doctrine  of  Zwingle ;  as  for  us^^  we  will  keep  the  word  of 
God."* 

Then  it  was  that  this  fanaticism  broke  forth  in  lamentable 
disorders.  Alleging^  in  excuse,  that  the  Saviour  had  exhorted 
OS  to  become  as  little  children,  these  poor  creatures  began  to 
go  dancing  through  the  streets,  clapping  their  hands,  footing 
it. in  a  circle,  seating  themselves  on  the  ground  together,  and 
tumbling  each  other  in  the  sand.  Some  there  were  who  threw 
the  New  Testament  into  the  fire,  exclaiming,  "  The  letter 
killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life ;"  and  several,  falling  into  con- 
vulsions, pretended  to  have  revelations  from  the  Holy  Spirit 

In  a  solitary  house  situated  on  the  Mflllegg,  near  St.  Gall, 
lived  an  aged  farmer,  John  Schucker,  with  his  fi\re  sons.  The 
whole  fiimily,  including  the  servants,  had  received  the  new 
baptism;  and  two  of  the  sons,  Thomas  and  Leonard,  were 
distinguished  for  their  fanaticism.  On  the  7th  of  February, 
1526,  being  Shrove  Tuesday,  they  invited  a  large  party  of 
Anabaptists  to  their  house,  and  the  father  had  a  calf  killed  for 
the  feast.  The  good  cheer,  the  wine,  and  their  numbers  aho- 
gether,  heated  their  imaginations ;  and  they  spent  the  whole 
night  in  &natical  excitement,  convulsions,  visions,  and  reve- 
lationat 

•  So  wollen  wir  Gottes  Wort  habcn.    (Zw.  0pp.  ii.  p.  237.) 
t  Mit  wunderbaren  geperden  und  gesprachen,  verzucken,  gesicbteOi 
«l4t  QCcnhahisgen.    (Bnllifig.  Chr.  L  p.  321) 
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In  the  morning,  Thomas,  still  agitated  by  that  night  of  dis- 
order, and  having  even, — as  it  would  seem, — lost  his  afensea^ 
took  the  calfs  bladder,  and  placing  part  of  the  gall  in  it,  in 
imitation  of  the  symbolical  language  of  the  .prophets,  ap- 
proached his  brother  Leonard,  and  said  to  him  gloomily, 
<<  Thus  bitter  is  the  death  thou  art  to  suffer  T'  Then  he  added, 
^  Brother  Leonard,  fall  on  thy  knees ;"  Leonard  knelt  down; 
-^presently,  "Brother  Leonard,  arise!"  Leonard  arose. 
Their  father,  brothers,  and  the  other  Anabaptists,  looked  on 
with  astonishment,  asking  themselves  what  God  would  do. 
Soon  Thomas  resumed :  "  Leonard,  kneel  down  again  i" 
Leonard  obeyed.  The  spectators,  terrified  at  the  gloomy 
countenance  of  the  wretched  Thomas,  said  to  him,  "  Reflect 
on  what  thou  art  about  to  doj  take  care  that  no  mischief  hap- 
pens."— "Fear  not,"  answered  Thomas,  "nothing  will  hap- 
pen without  the  will  of  the  Father."  At  the  same  moment 
he  hastily  snatched  a  sword,  and  bringing  it  down  with  all 
his  force  on  the  neck  of  his  brother,  who  was  kneeling  before 
him,  like  a  criminal  before  the  executioner,  he  severed  his 
head  from  his  body,  crying  out,  "  Now  is  the  will  of  the 
Father  accomplished!"  The  bystanders  recoiled  in  horror; 
the  farm  resounded  with  shrieks  and  lamentations.  Thomas, 
who  had  nothing  on  him  but  his  shirt  and  drawers,  rushed 
out  of  the  house  bare-footed,  and  with  his  head  uncovered, 
and  running  towards  St.  Gall  with  frenzied  gestures,  entered 
the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  Joachim  Vadian,  with  haggard 
looks,  shouting,  "  I  proclaim  to  thee  the  day  of  the  Lord." 
The  dreadful  tidings  spread  throughout  St.  Gall — "  He  has 
killed  his  brother  as  Cain  killed  Abel,"  said  the  crowd.* 
The  criminal  was  seized. — "  True,"  he  repeated  continually, 
"  I  did  it,  but  it  was  God  who  did  it  by  my  hand."  On  the 
16th  of  February,  the  unhappy  wretch  was  beheaded  by  the 
executioner.  Fanaticism  had  run  its  course  to  the  utmost 
Men's  eyes  were  opened,  and,  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  early 
historian,  "the  same  blow  took  off  the  head  of  Thomas 
Schucker,  and  of  Anabaptism  in  St.  Gall." 
.  •61ychwieKaiQd«n  Abel  dncnbradarenDOEt  bat  !(Bii]LChivLS91^ 
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At  Zkirich,  however,  it  still  prevailed.  6n  the  6th  of  No* 
femfaiiV  in  the  preceding  year,  a  public  discussion  had  taken 
place,  in  order  to  content  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  constantly 
complaining  that  the  innocent  were  condemned  unheard.  The 
throe  following  theses  were  put  forth  by  Zwingle  and  his 
friends,  as  subjects  of  the  conference,  and  triumphantly  main- 
tained by  them  in  the  Council  halL 

"  The  children  of  believing  parents  are  children  of  God, 
even  as  those  who  were  bom  under  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
consequently  they  may  receive  Baptism." 

^  Baptism  is,  under  the  New  Testament,  what  CircfUmcisioii 
was  under  the  Old.  Consequently,  Baptism  is  now  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  children,  as  Circumcision  was  formerly." 

<'  The  custom  of  repeating  Baptism  cannot  be  justified  either 
by  examples,  precepts,  or  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture ; 
and  those  who  are  re-baptized,  crucify  Jesus  Christ  afresh." 

But  the  Anabaptists  did  not  confine  themselves  to  questions 
purely  religious;  they  demanded  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
"since,"  said  they,  "they  are  not  of  divine  appointment" 
Zwingle  replied  that  the  tithes  were  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  churches  and  schools.  He  desired  a  complete 
leligious  reformation,  but  he  was  resolved  not  to  allow  the 
least  invasion  of  public  order  or  political  institutions.  This 
was  the  limit  at  which  he  discerned,  written  by  the  hand  of 
Qodj  that  word  from  heaven,  "  Thus  far  shah  thou  go,  and  na 
fiirther."*  Somewhere,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  stand; 
and  it  was  at  this  point  that  Zwingle  and  the  Reformers  took 
their  stand,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  rash  and  impetuous 
men  to  hurry  them  beyond  it. 

But  when  the  Reformers  themselves  stopped,  they  could  not 
stop  the  enthusiasts,  who  seem  as  if  brought  into  contact  with 
them  in  order  to  set  off  by  contrast  their  wisdom  and  sober- 
mindedness.  It  was  not  enough  for  the  Anabaptists  to  have 
formed  their  church ; — in  their  eyes  that  church  was  itself 
the  State.  Did  any  one  summon  them  before  the  tribunals, — 
tbajr  refiiied  to  recognise  the  civil  authority,  maintaining  that 
•  Job  zttvia,  11« 
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it  was  a  remnant  of  Paganism,  and  that  thaf  itould  obey  no 
power  bi4t  that  of  God  I  They  taught  tiiat  it  was  unhwfiil 
for  Christians  to  fill  public  offices  or  bear  the  sword, — andj 
resembling  in  another  respect  certain  irreligious  enthusiasts  of 
our  own  days,  they  esteemed  a  '  community  of  goods*  as  the 
perfecdon  of  humanity.* 

Thus  the  evil  was  increasing ;  Civil  Society  was  endan^ 
gered  It  arose  to  cast  out  from  its  bosom  those  elements  that 
threatened  it  with  destruction.  The  Government,  in  its  alarm^ 
suffered  itself  to  be  hurried  into  strange  measures.  Resolved 
on  making  an  example,  they  condemned  Mantz  to  be  drowned. 
On  the  5th  January,  1527,  he  was  put  into  a  boat ;  his  mother, 
(the  aged  concubine  of  his  father,  the  canon,)  together  with  his 
brother,  mingled  in  the  crowd  which  accompanied  him  to  the 
water's  edge.  "  Be  faithful  unto  death,"  was  their  exhorta- 
tion.  At  the  moment  when  the  executioner  prepared  to  throw 
Mantz  into  the  lake,  his  brother  burst  into  tears;  but  his 
mother,  calm  and  undaunted,  witnessed,  with  eyes  dry  and 
flashing  fire,  the  martyrdom  of  her  son.t 

The  same  day,  Blaurock  was  scourged  with  rods.     As  he 
was  led  outside  the  city,  he  shook  his  blue  dress,  and  the  dust- 
from  ofif  his  feet,  against  it.j:     This  unhappy  man  was,  it 
would  appear,  burnt  alive  two  years  after  this  by  the  Roman  ^ 
Catholics  of  the  Tyrol. 

Undoubtedly,  a  spirit  of  rebellion  existed  among  the  Ana- 
baptists; undoubtedly,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
condemned  heretics  to  capital  punishments,  was  still  in  force^ 
and  the  Reformation  could  not,  in  the  space  of  one  or  two 
years,  reform  every  thing ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
states  would  have  accused  their  Protestant  neighbours  of  en- 
couraging insubjection,  if  the  latter  had  not  resorted  to  severe 
measures  against  these  enthusiasts ;  but  though  such  consids* 

♦  Fussl.  Beytr.  i.  p.  229—258;    ii.  p.  263. 

t  Ohne  dass  er  oder  die  Mutter,  ^sondern  nur  der  Bnidcr  gewdnet 
^Hott.  Helv.  K.  Gesch.  in.  p.  385.) 

X  Und  Bchattlet  sinen  blauen  rock  und  fine  flchuh  &bir  die  8latl 
Zurich.    (Bull.  Chr.  i.  p.  382.)      • 
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CBtions  serve  n>  aecount  for  the  riirotTr  of  the  ir.a^strate.  they 
never  can  justify  it  Aleasures  might  be  taken  against  an  m-, 
fringement  of  the  civil  constitution,  but  religious  errors,  being 
combated  by  the  teachers  of  religion,  should  be  altogether 
exempt  from  the  jurisdictioa  of  civil  tribunals.  Such  opinions 
are  not  to  be  expelled  by  whippings,  nor  are  they  drowned 
in  the  waters  into  which  those  who  profess  them  may  be  cast: 
they  again  come  ibrth  from  the  depth  of  the  abyss ;  and  the 
tire  but  serves^  kindle  in  those  who  adhere  to  thc>m  a  fiercer 
enthusiasm,  and  thirst  for  martyrdom.  Zwingle,  whose  sen- 
timents on  this  subject  we  have  already  seen,  took  no  part  in 
these  severities.* 

But  it  was  not  only  on  the  subject  of  baptism  that  dissen- 
ttotts  were  to  arise;  yet  more  serious  diflferenses  appeared, 
touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  human  mind,  freed  from  the  3roke  which  had  so  long 
weighed  it  down,  made  use  of  its  liberty ;  and,  if  Romanism 
b  hemmed  in  by  the  shoals  of  despotic  authority,  Protestantism 
has  to  steer  clear  of  those  of  anarchy.  One  characteristic  dis- 
tinction of  Protestantism  is  progress,  while  that  of  Romanism 
is  inunobility. 

Roman  Catholicism,  possessing  in  the  papal  authonty  a 
means  of,  at  any  time,  establishing  new  doctrines,  appears,  at 
first  view,  to  have  in  it  a  principle  eminently  favourable  to 
change.  It  Iirs,  indeed,  largely  availed  itself  of  this  power, 
and,  century  after  century,  we  see  Rome  bringing  forward,  or 
confirming  new  dogmas.  But  its  system  once  completed,  Ro- 
man  Catholicism  has  declared  itself  the  champion  of  immo- 
bility. Therein  lies  iis  safety:  it  resembles  a  shaky  building, 
from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  without  bringing  the  whole 
"iown  to  the  ground.  Permit  the  priests  to  marry,  or  strike  a 
bbw  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  whole 
system  totters— the  entire  edifice  falls  to  pieces. 

It  is  not  thus  with  Evangelical  Christianity.     Its  principle 

•  CUkm!  bomkiet  tetlition,  rM-fMiblics  turbfltores,  ma^ratuum  horteii 
|UiU  Seaatot  tententU,  damiMti  rant,  num  i«l  Zwinglio  fraadi  cms 
iwterit^    (Rod.  Ouakberi  Epbt  sd  lectotem,  O]^  l&%t  iL) 
^L.  f/f  2f 
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18  much  Icsft  favourable  to  c/iange,  mucb  more  so  to  progren 
and  /i/^.  On  the  one  hand,  it  recognises  no  other  fountain  of 
truth  than  Scripture,  one  and  immutably  the  same,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Church  to  the  end  of  time;  how,  then, 
should  it  vary,  as  Popery  has  varied  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  individual  Christian  is  to  draw  for  himself  from  this 
fountain;  and  hence  spring  progress  and  liberty.  Accord- 
ingly, Evangelical  Christianity,  although  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  same  that  it  was  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  first, 
is, — at  all  times, — ^full  of  spontaneity  and  action ;  and  is,  at 
this  moment,  filling  the  wide  world  with  its  researches -and  its 
Ial>6urs,  its  Bibles  and  its  missionaries,  with  light,  salvation, 
and  life! 

It  is  a  gross  error  which  would  class  together,  and  ahnost 
confound,  rationalism  and  mysticism  with  Christianity,  and,  in 
so  doing,  charge  upon  it  the  extravagances  of  both.  Progress 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  Christian  Protestantism :  it  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  immobility  and  a  state  of  deadness ;  but 
its  movement  is  that  of  healthful  vitality,  and  not  the  aberra- 
tion of  madmen,  or  the  restlessness  of  disease.  We  shall  see 
this  character  manifesting  itself  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ihe  Lord's  Supper. 

What  ensued  might  Have  been  expected.  This  doctrine  had 
been  understood  in  very  various  wajrs  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church:  and  the  difierence  of  opinion  continued  up  to  the 
lime  when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  scholastic 
theology  began,  at  about  the  same  period,  their  reign  over  the 
mind  of  the  middle  ages.  But  that  dominion  was  now  shaken 
to  its  base,  and  the  forHner  diflferences  were  again  to  appear. 

Zvvingle  and  Luther,  who  had  at  first  gone  forvvaid,  each 
in  his  separate  course,— ^he  one  in  Switzerland,  the  other  in 
Saxony, — were  one  day  to  find  themselves  brought,  as  it  wer^ 
face  to  face.  The  same  mind,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  same 
character,  might  be  discerned  in  them.  Both  were  full  of  love 
for  truth  and  hatred  of  injustice ;  both  were  naturally  violent ; 
and  in  both  that  violence  was  tempered  by  sincere  piety.  But 
there  was  one  feature  in  the  character  of  Zwingle  which  tend- 
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ed  to  carry  him  beyond  Luther.  He  loved  liberty,  not  only 
as  a  man,  bat  as  a  republican^  and  the  fellov^countryman  of 
TeiL  Accustomed  lo  the  decision  of  tC  free  state,  he  was  not 
.stopped  by  considerations  before  which  Luther  drew  back. 
lie  had,  moreover,  given  less'time  to  the  study  of  the  theology 
of  the  schools,  and  found  himself,  in  consequence,  less  shackled 
in  his  modes  of  thinking.  Both  ardently  attached  to  their  own 
convictions, — ^both  resolute  in  defending  them, — and  little 
accustomed  to  bend  to  the  convictions  of  others,  they  were  now 
to  come  in  contact,  like  two  proud  chargers  rushing  from 
opposite  ranks  and  encountering  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A  practical  tendency  predominated  in  the  character  of 
Zwingle  and  of  the  Reformation  which  he  had  begun,  and 
this  tendency  was  directed  to  two  great  ends — simplicity  in 
worship  and  sanctificatioa  in  life.  To  adapt  the  form  of  wor- 
ship to  the  wants  of  the  soul,  seeking  not  outward  ceremonies, 
but  things  invisible,  was  Zwingle's  first  object.  The  idea  ot 
Christ's  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which  had  given  rise 
to  so  .many  ceremonies  and  superstitions  in  the  Church,  must 
therefore,  be  abolished.  But  the  other  great  desire  of  the 
Swiss  Reformer  led  him  directly  to  the  same  result.  Ho 
judged  that  the  Romish  doctrine  respecting  the  Supper,  ana 
even  that  held  by  Luther,  implied  a  belief  of  a  certain  mysti- 
cal influence,  which  belief,  he  thought,  stood  in  the  way  of 
sanctification ; — he  feared  lest  the  Christian,  thinking  that  he 
received  Christ  in  the  consecrated  bread,  should  no  longer 
earnestly  seek  to  be  united  to  him  by  faith  in  the  heart 
"Faith,"  said  he,  "is  not  knowledge,  opinion,  imagination  — 
it  is  a  reality.*  It  involves  in  it  a  real  participation  in  divine 
things."  Thus,  whatever  the  adversaries  of  Zwingle  may 
have  asserted,  it  was  no  leaning  towards  rationalism,  but  o 
deep  religious  view  of  the  subject  which  conducted^him  to  the 
doc|fines  he  maintained. 

The  result  of  Zwingle's  studies  were  in  accordance  with 
these  tendencies.     In  studying  (he  Scriptures,  not  only  in 

*  Fidem  rem  eMe,   non  jxientiafn,   opinioiitta  v«l  imaginatioiieiiu 
CofLDMnt  de  revt  rdig.  Zw.  Opp;  Ul.  p.  ^230.) 
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dfllached  paasagM^  but  as  a  whole,  and  ha  MOg  ^^coarae  lo 
claancal  antiquity  to  toIto  the  difficaltiea  of  langaagei  he 
arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the  word  ''  is"  in  the  words  of 
institution  of  this  sacrament,  should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
^  signifies  i^  3xAy  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Sapper  are 
exactly  what  the  water  is  in  baptism.*  "  In  vain,"  added  fct 
**  would  you  plunge  a  thousand  times  under  the  water  a  oaa 
who  does  not  believa     Faith  is  the  one  thing  needful" 

Luther,  at  first,  set  out  from  principles  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Reformer  of  Zurich.  "  It  is  not  the  sacraineat 
which  sanctifies,"  said  he,  ^'  it  ia  faith  in  the  sacrament"  But 
the  extravagances  of  the  Anabaptists,  whose  mysticism  ^uit- 
ualized  every  thing,  produced  a  great  change  in  liis  view& 
When  he  saw  enthusiasts,  who  pretended  to  inspiration,  de- 
stroying images,  rejecting  baptism,  and  ddnying  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  he  was  afiVighted ;  he  had  a  kind 
of  prophetic  pre&entiment  of  the  dangers  which  would  threaten 
the  Church  if  this  tendency  to  over-spiritualize,  should  'gain 
the  ascendant ;  hence  he  took  a  totally  difierent  course,  like 
the  boatman,  who,  to  restore  the  balance  of  his  foundering 
nkiK,  throws  all  his  weight  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  storm. 

Thenceforwaid,  Luther  assigned  to  the  sacraments  a  higher 
importance.  He  maintained  they  were  not  only  signs  by 
which  Christians  were  outwardly  distinguished,  but  e^ences 
of  the  IHvine  will,  adapted  to  strengthen  our  fiiith.  He  went 
fiirther :  Christ,  according  to  him,  desired  to  give  to  believers . 
a  full  assurance  of  salvation,  and,  in  order  to  seal  this  promise 
to  them  with  most  effect,  had  added  thereto  his  real  body  in 
the  breed  and  wine.  "Just,"  continued  he,  "as  iron  and  fire, 
though  two  difierent  substances,  meet  and  are  blended  in  a  red 
hot  bar,  so  that  in  every  part  of  it  there  is  at  once  iron  and  fire; 
so,  a  fortiori,  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  exists  in  every^rt 
of  the  bread." 

Thus,  at  th»  period  of  his  career,  Luther  made,  perhaps,  a 


*  Band  sfitor  Ide  ptnon  k  vinimi  mm  puto  qnm  ai|im  flSl  in 
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fMiitial  return  to  the  scholastic  theology.^.  He  h&d  openly 
divorced  himself  from  it  on  the  doctrine  of  jusiificatlon  by 
Jjnith;  but  on  the  doctrine  of  this  Sacrament,  he  gave  up  but 
one  point,  viz.  transubstantiation^  and  retained  the  other,  the 
real  presence.  He  even  went  so  fitr  as  to  say  that  he  would 
.nuher  receive  the  mere  blood  with  the  Pope  than  the  more 
wine  with  Zwingl^. 

Luther's  great  principle  wasniver  to  depart  from  the  doe* 
trines  or  customs  of  the  Chun*  .^  u^iess  the  words  of  Scrip* 
tare  absolutely  required  him  to  do  so.  "  Where  has  Christ 
.commanded  ns  to  elevate  the  host,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  people?'' 
hqd  been  Carlstadt's  question.  "  Where  has  he  forbidden  it  V 
was  Luther's  reply.  Herein  lies  the  difference  of  the  two 
Reformations  we  are  considering.  The  traditions  of  the 
Church  were  dear  to  the  Saxon  Reformer.  If  he  separated 
from  them  on  many  points,  it  was  not  till  after  much  conflict 
of  mind,  and  because,  above  all,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  obey- 
ing the  word  of  God.  But  wherever  the  letter  of  Gods 
-word  appeared -to  him  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  and 
practice  of  the  Church,  he  adhered  to  it  with  unalterable  reso- 
lution. Now  this  was  the  case  in  the  question  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  word  "  m"  might 
be  taken  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  it  by  Zwingle.  He  admit- 
ted, for  example,  that  it  must  be  so  understood  in  the  passage, 
."  TTuLt  rock  was  Christ  ;"*  but  what  he  did  deny  was  that 
the  word  should  be  taken  in  this  sense  in  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

In  one  of  the  later  schoolmen,  Occam,  whom  he  preferred 
to  all  others,!  he  f<^und  an  opinion  which  he  embraced. 
With  Occam,  he  gave  up  the  continually  repeated  miracle,  in 
virtue  whereof^  according  to  the  Romish  Church,  the  body  and 
blood  take  the  place  of  the  bread  and  wine  afler  every  act  of 
consecration  by  the  priest, — and  with  Occam,  substituted  for  it 
a  universal  miracle,  wrought  once  for  all, — that  is,  the  ubi- 

•  1  Cor.  X.  4. 

t  Diu  multmnque  legU  tcripU  Occam  cajas  ftcmnen  AnteftfehU 
rhoow  et  Scota    (MelancUL  ViU  lath.) 
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quity  or  omnipresence  of  Cbrut's  body.  "  Christ,"  said  he, 
•«  is  present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  because  he  is  present  every- 
where,— and  in  an  especial  manner  where  he  wills  to  bo."* 

The  inclination  of  Zwingle  was  the  reverse  of  LuthePs. 
Ho  attached  less  importance  to  the  preserving  a  union,  in  'a 
certain  sense,  with  the  universal  church,  and  thus  maintaining 
our  hold  upon  the  tradition  of  past  ages.  As  a  theologian,  tA 
looked  to  Scripture  alone;  and  thence  only  would  he  freely, 
and  without  any  intermediary  channel,  derive  his  faith ;  not 
stopping  to  trouble  himself  with  what  others  had  in  former 
tmies  believrd.  As  a  republican,  he  looked  to  the  commune 
of  Zurich.  His  mind  was  occupied  with  the  idea  of  the 
church  of  his  own  time,  not  with  that  of  other  daya  He  re- 
lied especially  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul, — "  Because  there  is 
hU  one  breads  we  being  many  are  One  hody;^  and  he  saw  in 
the  supper  the  sign  of  a  spiritual  communion  between  Christ 
and  all  Christians.  "  Whoever,"  said  he,  "  acts  unworthily,  is 
guilty  of  sin  against  the  body  of  Christ,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber." Such  a  thought  had  a  great  practical  power  over  the 
minds  of  communicants;  and  the  effects  it  wrought  in  the  lives 
of  many,  was  to  Zwingle  the  confirmation  of  it. 

Thus  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  insensibly  separated  from 

one  another.     Nevertheless  peace,  perhaps,  might  have  con- 

-linued  between  them,,  if  the  turbulent  Carlstadt,  who  spent 

some  time  in  passing  to  and  fro  between  Germany  and  Switz* 

erland,  had  not  inflamed  their  conflicting  opinions. 

A  step,  taken  with  a  view  to  preserve  peace,  led  to  the  ex- 
plosion. The  Council  of  Zurich,  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to 
controversy,  prohibited  the  sale  of ,- Carlstadt's  writings. 
Zwingle,  though  he  disapproved  the  violence  of  Carlstadt,  and 
blamed  his  mystic  and  obscure  expressions,^  upon  this,  thought 
it  right  to  defend  his  doctrine,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  before 

.    *  Occam  und  Luther.    Studien  und  KrUiken,  1839,  p.  G9. 

t  The  passage  referred  to  is  1  Cor.  x.  17,  and  the  original  stands 

thus:— "Or*  Hi  ipTOff  Iv  ciofia  ol  wj\\o(  le/jtv,     (Tr.) 

}  Gtood  morosior  est  (Carlstadius)  in  csremoniis  non  fawndii^  bob 
■dmodain  probo.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  309.) 
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Ae  CoQiicil ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  min- 
iMer,  Albert  of  Reutlingen,  in  which  he  said:  "Whether  or 
not  Christ  is  speaking  of  the  sacrament  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St  John's  gospel,  it  is,  at  least,  evident,  that  he  therein 
teaches  a  mode  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  corporeal."*  He  then  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  by  reminding  the  faithfiil, 
ac4iordlng  to  Christ's  design,  of  his  body  which  *  was  broken' 
for  them,  is  the  prociyring  cause  of  that  spiritual-manducation, 
which  is  alone  truly  beneficial  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  Zwingle  still  shrunk  from  a  rupture  with 
Luther.  He  trembled  at  the  thought  that  distressing  discus- 
sions would  rend  asunder  the  little  company  of  believers 
forming  in  the  midst  of  effete  Christendom.  Not  so  with 
Luther.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  include  Zwingle  in  the  ranks 
,of  those  enthusiasts  with  whom  he  had  already  broken  so 
many  lances.  He  did  not  reflect  that  if  images  had  been  re* 
moved  from  the  churches  of  Zurich,  it  had  been  done  legally, 
•nd  by  public  authority.  Accustomed  to  the  forms  of  the 
German  principalities,  he  knew  but  little  of  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Swiss  republics;  and  he  declared  against  the 
grave  Swiss  divines,  just  as  he  had  done  against  the  Manzers 
and  the  Carlstadts. 

Luther  having  put  forth  his  discourse  "  against  celestial 
prophets,^^  Zwingle's  resolution  was  taken ;  and  he  published 
almost  immediately  after,  his  Letter  to  Albert,  and  his  Com- 
mentary  an  true  and  false  Religion,  dedicated  to  Francis  I. 
In  it  he  said,  <<  Since  Christ,  in  the  sixth  of  John,  attributes  to 
kith  the  power  of  communicating  eternal  life,  and  uniting  the 
bdliever  to  him  in  the  most  intimate  of  all  unions,  what  more 
can  we  need  ?  Why  should  we  think  that  he  would  after- 
wards attribute  that  efficacy  to  His  fleshy  when  He  himself 
declares  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing?  So  &r  as  the  suffer- 
ing death  for  us,  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  of  unspeakable  benefit 

*  A  manducatioiM  cibi,  qni  ventrem  implet,  transUt  ad  verU  lyaa- 
dnotionwn,  quam  cibam  vocal  coeleatem,  qui  mundniii  vivifioet  CZ«« 
Opp.  m.  jk  573.) 
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to  US, — ^for  it  saves  us  from  perdition ; — but  as  beifijg^  eaten  by 
us,  it  is  altogether  !is»^l«ss" 

The  contest  began.  Pomeranus,  Luther's  friend,  took  the 
field,  and  attacked  the  Evangelist  of  Zurich  somewhat  too 
contemptuously.  Thjen  it  was  that  (Ecolampadius  began  to 
t»!ush  that  he  had  so  [ong  struggled  with  his  doubts,  and 
preached  doctrines  which  were  already  giving  way  m  his  own 
mind.  Taking  coura^,  he  wrote  from  Basle  to  Zwingle. 
"  The  dogma  of  the  '  real  presence^  is  the  fortress  and  stroug 
liold  of  their  impiety;  so  long  as  they  cleave  to  thi»4/io/, none 
can  overcome  them."  After  this,  he,  too,  entered  the  lists,  by 
publishing  a  tract  on  the  import  of  the  Lord's  words^  "  ThU 
is  my  body"* 

The  bare  &ct  that  (Hcolampadins  had  Joined  the  )fte£[>rmei 
of  Zurich,  excited  an  immense  sensation,  not  only  at  Basle, 
but  throughout  all  Germany.  Luther  was  deeply  af?ertf-dl)y 
it  Brentz.  Schnepil^  and  twelve  other  ministers  in  Si^bia,  to 
whom  (Ecolampadius  had  de^licated  his  tract,  and  who  had 
almost  all  been  disciples  under  him,  testified  the  most  lively 
sorrow.  In  taking  up  the  pen  to  answer  him^  Brentz  said, 
"  Even  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  separating  from  him  for 
just  reasons,  I  honour  and  admire  him  as  much  as  it  is  possi 
ble  to  do.  The  tie  of  love  is  not  severed  because  we  differ  in 
judgment"  And  he  proceeded,  in  concert  with  his  friends,  to 
.publish  the  celebrated  Suabian  Syngramma,  in  which  he  re- 
plied to  the  arguments  of  (Ecolampadius  with  boldness,  but 
with  respect  and  affection.  "  If  an  emperor,"  say  the  authors 
of  the  Syngramma,  *'  were  to  give  a  baton  or  a  wand  to  a  judge 
saj^ing,  *  Take — this  is  the  power  of  judging :' — the  waBd,  no 
doubt,  is  a  mere  sign ;  but,  the  words  being  added  thereto,  the 
judge  has  not  merely  the  sign  of  the  power,  he  has  Xhefouet 
itself."' 

The  true  children  of  the  Reformation  might  admit  this  illus- 
tration.    The  Syngramma  was  received  with  acclamations^ 

and  its  authors  were  looked  upon  as  tht  ^fenders  of  the  truth. 

> 
*  He  retained  the  usual  significatwn  of  the  wocd  tf ,  Imt  he  nndci- 
stood^  bj  body^  a  njpi  o£  tne  oody. 
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Several  divines,  and  even  some  laymen,  in  their  desire  to  share 
m  their  glory,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  was 
assailed,  and  wrote  against  GBcolampadius. 

Then  it  was  Strasburg  interposed,  and  sought  to  mediate 
between  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Capito  and  Buccr  were 
disposed  for  peace;  and,  in  their  view,  the  question  under  dis- 
eassion  was  of  secondary  importance.  Accordingly  stepping 
between  the  two  parties,  they  sent  George  Cassel,  one  of  their 
colleagues,  to  Luther,  to  conjure  him  not  to  snap  the  link  o1 
brotherhood  which  united  him  with  the  Swiss  divines. 

No  where  does  Luther's  character  dispkiy  itself  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  this  controversy  on  the  Lord^s  Supper.  Never 
did  it  more  clearly  appear  with  what  firmness  he  maintained 
the  convictions  he  bdieved  to  be  those  of  a  Christian, — with 
what  &ithfulness  he  established  them  on  the  authority  of  Scrip 
lure  alone, — his  sagacity  in  defending  them,  and  his  animlited, 
eloquent,  and  often  overpowering  argumentation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  was  there  a  more  abundant  exhibition  of  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  brought  up  every  argumtot  for  his 
own  opinion,  the  little  attention  he  gave  to  his  opponents'  rea- 
soning, and  the  uncharitable  haste  with  which  he  attributed 
their  errors  to  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  and  the  machi- 
nations of  the  devil.  To  the  mediator  of  Strasburg  he  said,— 
"  Either  the  one  party  or  the  other, — either  the  Swiss  or  we^ 
— must  be  ministers  of  Satan." 

Such  were  what  Capito  termed  "  the  furies  of  the  Saxon 
Orestes ;"  and  these  furies  were  succeeded  by  exhaustion.  Lu- 
ther's heakh  sufiered.  One  day  he  &inted  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife  and  friends;  and,  for  a  whole  w^ek,  he  was  as  if  "in 
death  and  hell.'**  He  had  lost  Jesus  Christ,  he  said,  and  was 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  tempests  of  despair.  The  world 
was  about  to  pass  away,  and  prodigies  announced  that  the  last 
day  was  at  hand. 

But  these  divisions  among  the  friends  of  the  Reformatica 
were  to  have  after  consequences  yet  more  to  be  deplored.    Tha 
Bomith  divines  in  Switzerland  especially  boasted  of  hoiui^ 
•  in  motte  et  in  fnftmo  jaetatnt.    (L.l£v^  ^  V*  ^"^"^ 
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able  to  oppose  Luther  to  Zwingle.  And  yet,  if, — how  that 
three  centuries  have  passed  away, — ^the  recollection  of  these 
divisions  should  teach  Evangelical  Christians  the  precious 
lesson  of  Unity  in  diversity,  and  Love  in  liberty,  they  will  not 
have  happened  in  vain.  Even  at  the  time, — the  Reformer^ 
by  thus  opposing  one  another,  proved  that  they  were  not  gov* 
emed  by  blind  hatred  of  Rome,  but  that  Truth  was  the  great 
object  of  their  hearts.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some* 
thing  generous  in  such  conduct ;  and  its  disinterestedness  did 
not  fail  to  produce  some  fruit,  and  extort  from  aiemies  them* 
^  selves  a  tribute  of  interest  and  esteem. 

But  we  may  go  further,  and  here  again  we  discern  the ' 
Sovereign  hand  which  governs  all  events,  and  allows  nothing 
to  happen  but  what  makes  part  of  its  own  wise  plan.  Not- 
withstanding his  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  Luther  had  a  strong 
conservative  instinct  Zwingle,  on  the  contrary,  was  predis- 
posed to  radical  reforms.  Both  these  divergent  tendencies 
were  needed.  If  Luther  and  his  followers  had  been  alone  in 
the  work,  it  would  have  stopped  short  in  its  progress ;  and  the 
principle  of  Reformation  would  not  have  wrought  its  des* 
tined  effect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Zwingle  had  been  alone, 
' — the  thread  would  have  been  snapped  too  abruptly,  and  the 
.Reformation  would  have  found  itself  isolated  from  the  ages 
which  had  gone  before. 

These  two  tendencies,  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  might 
seem  present  only  to  conflict  together,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
ordained  to  be  the  complement  of  each  other, — and  now  that 
three  centuries  have  passed  away,  we  can  say  that  they  have 
fulfilled  their  mission. 

Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  Reformation  had  to  encounter  resist- 
ance; and,  after  combating  the  rationalist  philosophy  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  the  Anabaptists,  il 
had,  in  addition,  to  settle  matters  at  home.  But  its  great  and 
tasting  struggle  was  against  the  Papacy; — and  the  assault, 
commenced  in  the  cities  of  the  plam,  was  now  carried  to  th» 
most  distant  mountains. 

The  8ummitM  of  TockenVuTg  ba&  \M(aT4L  lihA  voraml  tf  Vhft 
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Gospel,  and  three  ecclesiostioe  were  prosecuted  by  order  of 
the  bishop,  as  tainted  with  heresy.  "  Only  convince  us  by  tho 
word  of  God,"  said  Militu^,  Doring,  and  Farer,  **  and  we 
will  humble  ourselves,  not  only  before  the  chapter,  but  before 
the  very  least  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ  Otherwise, 
we  will  obey  no  one ;  not  even  the  greatest  among  men.*'* 

The  genuine  spirit  of  Zwingle  and  of  the  Reformation 
speaks  out  in  these  words.  It  was  not  long  before  a  new  in- 
cident occurred  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  mountaineers.  A 
meeting  of  the  people  look  place  on  St.  Catherine's  day ;  the 
townsmen  gathered  in  groups,  and  two  men  of  Schwitz,  whoso 
business  had  called  them  to  the  Tockenburg,  were  seated  to- 
gether at  one  of  the  tables.  They  entered  into  conversation : 
— *•  Ulrit  Zwingle,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  "is  a  heretic  and 
a  robber."  The  Secretary  Steigcr  defended  the  Reformation. 
Their  loud  voices  attracted  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 
George  Bruggman,  uncle  to  Zwingle,  who  was  seated  at  an 
adjoining  table,  angrily  left  his  seat,  exclaiming,  "Surely 
they  are  speaking  of  Master  Ulric ;"  on  which  the  guests  all 
rose  up  and  followed,  apprehending  a  disturbance.!  1%6 
tumult  increased;  the  bailiff  hastily  collected  the  Town- 
council  in  the  open  street,  and  Bruggman  was  requested,  fbf 
the  sake  of  peace,  to  content  himself  with  saying,  "  If  you  do 
not  retract  your  words,  it  is  yourselves  who  are  liars  and 
thieves."  "  Recollect  what  you  have  just  said,"  answered  the 
men' I5f  Schwitz,  "we  will  not  forget  it "  This  said,  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and  set  forward  at  full  speed  for 
Schwitz.  t 

The  government  of  Schwitz  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Tockenburg,  a  letter,  which  spread  terror  wherever  it 
came.     "Stand  firm  and  fear  nbthing,"^  wrote  Zwingle  to 

•  No  potentbrimo  qutdem,  sed  soli  Deo  ejusqne  verlio.    (Zw.  Ep|iti 

t  Totomqae  eonviTiam  seqai,  grandem  conflictum  timentM.    (uidft 
p.  371.) 
t  Avf  fdchM,  ritten  sie  wied#r  hcim.    (IMd.  p.  394.) 
.  I  Maeti  ani^sio  arte  ft  interriti.    (Zw.  Eip^  p.%\.^ 
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the  Council  of  his  native  place  :^  "  Let  not  the  Kes  they  eifco- 
IBite  concerning  me  disturb  you.  There  isno  brawler  but  ha» 
the  power  to  call  me  heretic ;  but  do  jou  avoid  all  insulting 
language,  tumults,  excesses,  and  mercenary  war.  Relieve  the 
ptior ;  espouse  the  cause  c^  the  oppressed ;  and  whatever  in- 
tuits may  be  heaped  upon  you,  hold  fiist  your  confidence  in 
A  mighty  God."* 

Zwingle's  exhortatioqfi  had  the  desired  efiect.  The  Ckmrh 
cil  were  still  hesitating;  but  the  people  gathering  together  n 
their  several  parishes,  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Mam 
should  be  abolished  and  the  word  of  God  adhered  to.f 

The  progress  of  the  work  was  not  less  marked  in  Rhctioy 
from  whence  Safandronius  had  been  compelled  to  take  his  de* 
paiture,  but  where  Comander  was  preaching  wkh  much  bold- 
ness. It  is  true  that  the  Anabaptists,  by  their  fanatical  preach- 
ings in  the  country  of  the  Grisons.  had  at  frrst  been  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Tlip  people  had 
split  into  thnee  parties.  Some  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
those  pretended  prophets:  others  fn  silr'nt«RStonishm'^nt  medi- 
tated with  an.Ticty  on  the  schism  that  had  d'^clarpd  itsel£ 
And,  lastly,  the  partisans  of  Rome  were  loud  in  their  ex- 
ultations.! 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ilantz,  in  the  G risen  league,  ibr  the 
purpose  of  a  discussion.  The  supporters  of  the  Papacy,  on 
one  hand,  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other,  col- 
lected their  forces.  The  bishop's  vicar  at  5rst  laboured  ti» 
avoid  the  dispute.  "Such  disputatfons  are  attended  wiih  con- 
siderable expenses,"  said  he ;  "I  am  ready  to  put  down  ten 
thousand  florins,  in  order  to  defray  them,  but  I  expect  the  op- 

*  Verb'n  dim  abettnele  ....  opem  ferte  egenis  ....  tpem  c^ 
tiMimam  in  Deo  reponatis  ommpotente.  (Ibid.)  Either  the  date  of 
one  of  the  Yetten,  14th  ancY  23d  o(  1524,  mutt  be  a  mistake,  or  om 
letter  from  Zwingle  to  hie  lellow^oantrymen  of  the  Tockenbnrg  mnit 
be  Inet 

t  Parochia  uno  coneensu  atataerunt  in  verlio  Del  manere.  (Zv 
Epp.  p.  4-23.) 

I  Pus  tcitia  iMfMlmm  Mt  io  Inunsinwp  flufiuittiim  di  tchmuls 
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IKMRte  paftjrto  do  as  roach."  <<  If  the  bishop  has  ten  thoiip 
sand  florins  at  his  .disposal,"  exclaimed  the  rough  voice  of  a 
countryman  in  the  crowd,  *<it  is  from  us  he  has  extorted 
them ;  to  give  such  poor  priests  as  much  more  would  be  a 
little  too  bad."  "  We  are  a  poor  set  of  people,"  said  Coniaii- 
der,  the  pastor  of  Coira ,  '*  we  can  scarcely  pay  for  our  soup 
where  then  can  we  ndse  ten  thousand  florins."*  Every  one 
laughed  at  this  stratagem,  and  the  bttliness  proceeded  ^ 

Among  those  present  were  Sebastian  Hofmeister  and  James 
Amman  of  Zurich.  They  held  in  their  hands  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  bishop's  vicar 
^  moved  that  strangers  be  desired  to  withdraw.  Hofmeister 
,  understood  this  to  be  directed  against  him.  "  We  have  come 
provided,"  said  he,  "  with  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bible,  in 
order  that  none  may  in  any  way  do  violence  to  the  Scripture. 
However,  sooner  than  stand  in  the  way  of  the  conference 
we  are  willing  to  retire."  «  Ah  I"  cried  the  curate  of  Dint- 
snn,  as  he  glanced  at  the  books  the  two  Zurichers  held  in 
their  hands,  **  if  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  had  never 
obtained  entrance  into  our  country,  there  would  be  fewer 
heresies  among  us."t  "St  Jerome,^  observed  another,  «  has 
traitislated  the  Bible  for  us,  and  we  don't  want  the  Jewish 
books."  "  If  the  Zurichers  are  excluded,"  said  the  banneret 
of  Ilantz,  the  commune  will  move  in  the  afliir."  "  Well," 
replied  the  others,  "  let  them  listen,  but  let  them  be  silent." 
The  Zurichers  were  accordingly  allowed  to  remain,  and 
their  Bible  with  them. 

Comander,  rising  in  his  place,  read  from  the  first  of  bis 
published  these^^"  The  Christian  Church  is  bom  of  the 
word  of  God.  Its  duty  is  to  hold  fast  that  Word,  and  not  to 
gi re  ear  to  any  other  voice."  He  proceeded  to  establish 
what  he  advanced  by  numerous  passages  from  the  Scriptures. 
"He  went  boldly  forward,"  says  ah  eye-witness,  "planting 

*  Sie  wuren  gate  arme  GesePen  mil  leeran  SeekYcn.    (FAnf.  Beytr 

t  p.  abe.; 

t  W&ra  die  Griechiiche  und  B^bmiKhi  Sfmche  nicbl  in  das 
Land  tliuMliHiiL  (Ibid. ».  m,)    ^ 
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•his  foot,  at  every  step,  with  the  firmness  of  an  ox's  tread."* 
"This  will  last  all  day,"  said  the  vican — "When  he  is  at 
table  with  his  friends,  listening  to  those  who  play  the  flnte^ 
he  does  not  grudge  the  time,"t  remarked  Hofmeister. 

Just  then  one  of  the  spectators  left  his  seat,  and  elbowing  his 
passage  through  the  crowd,  forced  his  way  up  to  Comander, 
waving  his  arms,  scowling  on  the  Reformer,  and  knitting  his 
brows.  He  seemed  like  one  beside  himself;  and  as  he  bustled 
up  to  Comander,  many  thought  he  was  going  to  strike  him4 
He  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Coira.  "I  have  written  down 
various  questions  for  you  to  answer,"  said  he  to  Comander: 
"  answer  them  directly."  "  I  stand  here,"  said  the  Reformer 
of  the  Grisons,  "to  defend  my  teaching.  Do  you  atmck  it, 
and  I  will  answer  you ;  or,  if  not,  go  back  to  your  place.  I 
will  reply  to  you  when  I  have  done."  The  schoolmaster  de- 
iiberatal  for  an  instant  "  Well,"  said  he,  at  last, — and  re- 
turned to  his  seat 

It  was  proposed  to  proceed  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  The  abbot  of  St  Luke's  declared  that  it  was 
not' without,  awe  that  he  approached  such  a  subject ;  and  the 
vicar  devoutly  crossed  himself  in  fear. 

The  schoolmaster  of  Coira,  who  had  before  showecl  his 
readiness  to  attack  Comander,  with  much  volubility  began  to 
argue  for  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  grounding 
what  he  said  on  the  words, — "  This  is  my  body."  "  My  dear 
Berre,"  said  Comander  to  him,  "  how  do  you  understand  these 
words, — ^John  is  Elias  ?"  "  I  understand,"  replied  Berre,  who 
saw  Comander's  object  in  the  question,  "  I  understand  that  he 
was  truly  and  essentially  Elias."  "  And  why  then,"  continued 
Comander,  "did  John  the  Baptist  himself  say  to  the  Pharisees 
that  he  was  not  Elias  ?"  The  schoolmaster  was  silent ;  and 
at  last  ejaculated, — "It  is  trua"  All  laughed, — even  the 
friends  who  had  urged  him  to  speak. 

•  Satzte  den  Fuss  wie  ein  mUder  Ochs.    (Fussl.  Beytr.  i.  p.  3G2.) 

t  Den  PfeiflTem  zuzuhdren,  die  ^.  .  .  wie  den  Fttrsten  hofieitaL 

bid.) 

t  BUntseCe  mit  den  Angen,  rampftCe  dm  B&rm.    (Fta|»  Bgflfti 
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The  abbot  of  Saint  Luke's  spoke  at  much  length  on  the 
Sapper ;  and  the  conference  was  finally  closed.  Seven  priests 
embraced  the  Grospel.  The  most  perfect  religious  liberty  was 
proclaimed ;  and  in  several  of  the  churches  the  Romish  wor- 
riiip  was  ^abolished.  *'  Christ,"  to  use  the  words  of  Salandro- 
ntus.  ^grew  up  every  where  in  the  mountains,  like  the  tender 
grass  of  the  spring,  and  his  ministers  were  like  living  foun- 
tains, watering  those  Alpine  pastures."* 

Tbe  Reformation  was  advancing,  with  yet  more  rapid  strides, 
in  Zurich.  Dominicans,  Augustines,  Capuchins,  so  long  op-^ 
posed  to  each  other,  xwere  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  to- 
gether ; — an  anticipated  purgatory  for  these  poor  monks.  In 
place  of  those  degenerated  institutions  were  founded  schools, 
an  hospital,  a  theological  seminary.  Learning  and  charity 
everywhere  took  the  place  of  sloth  and  selfishness. 

These  triumphs  of  the  Reformation  could  not  escape  notice. 
The  monks,  the  priests,  and  their  prelates,  not  knowing  how  to 
move,  everywhere  felt  that  the  ground  was  passing  from  under 
their  feet ;  and  that  the  Church  was  on  the  point  of  sinking 
under  its  unprecedented  dangers.  The  oligarchs  of  the  can- 
tons,— ^the  hired  supporters  of  foreign  capitulations,  perceived 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their 
own  privileges  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  Church,  in  her 
terror,  was  sinking  into  the  earth,  they  again  tendered  her  the 
support  of  their  arms  bristling  with  steel.  A  John  Fa  her  was 
reinforced  by  a  Stein  or  John  Hug  of  Lucerne,  and  the  ci>'il 
authority  came  forward  to  assist  that  power  of  the  hierarchy 
which  opens  his  mouth  to  blaspheme  and  makes  war  against 
the  saints,  t 

Public  Opinion  had  for  a  long  while  demanded  a  conferenca 
No  other  way  appeared  of  quelling  tRe  people.J  "  Only  con- 
vince us  from  the  Scriptures,"  said  the  Council  of  Zurich  to 
the  Diet,  "and  we  will  fall  in  with  your  desires."     "The 

♦  Vhi,  moribus  ct  doctrina  herbesccnti  Christo  apud  Rhoetoa  fona 
imguit.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  485.)  t  Hev.  xiii. 

;  Diyi  der  g;iBeiA  man,  one  .«na  offne  diiputation,  nitt  tQ  atill«a« 
(Bnmrv  Chr  I.  p.  33!.)' 
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Zurlchen,"  said  the  people,  <<  have  giyen  joa  their  promise; 
if  you  are  able  to  refute  them  from  the  Scriptures,  why  not  do 
it?  And  if  not  able,  why  not  yourselves  cohform  to  the 
Bible?" 

The  conferences  at  Zurich  had  had  a  mighty  iofluencc  \  it 
seemed  politic  to  oppose  to  them  a  conference  held  i 2  a  city  m 
the  interest  of  Rome ;  taking  at  the  same  time  all  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  the  victory  to  the  Pope's  party. 

it  is  true  that  the  same  party  had  declared  such  discussions 
unlawful, — but  a  door  of  evasion  was  found  .o  escape  that  dif* 
£cuhy ;  for,  said  they,  all  that  it  is  proposed  to  do  is  to  declare 
^d  condemn  the  pestilent  doctrine  of  Zwingle.*  This  difK- 
culty  obviated,  they  looked  about  them  for  a  sturdy  disputant 
%nd  Doctor  Eck  offered  himself  He  had  no  fear  of  the  issue. 
^  Zwingle,  no  doubt,  has  more  knowledge  of  cows  than  of 
books,"  t  observed  he,  as  Hofmeister  reports. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Zurich  despatched  a  safe-conduct  fat 
Eck  to  repair  direct  to  Zurich ;  bur  Eck  answered  that  he 
would  await  the  answer  of  the  Confederation.  Zwingle,  on 
this,  proposed  to  dispute  at  St.  Gall,  or  at  Schaffhausen,  but 
the  Council,  grounding  it8  decision  on  an  article  in  the  federal 
compact,  which  proviaed  that  any  person  accused  of  misde- 
meanor should  be  tried  in  the  place  of  his  abode,  enjoined 
Zwingle  to  retract  his  oflTer. 

The  Diet  at  length  came  to  the  decision  that  a  conference 
should  take  place  at  Baden,  and  appointed  the  16th  of  May 
1526.  This  meeting  promised  important  consequences;  for 
it  was  the  resuh  and  the  seal  of  that  alliance  that  had  just  beei^ 
concluded  between  the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  aristocrats 
of  the  Confederation.  "  See,"  said  Zwingle  to  Yadian,  '<  what 
tiiese  oligarchs  and  Faber  J  are  daring  enough  to  attempt" 

Accordingly,  the  decision  to  be  expected  from  the  Die^was 
tt  question  of  deep  interest  in  Switzerland.     None  ^uld  doubt 

•  Diet  of  Lucerne,  IStli  of  March,  1526. 

t  Er  habe  wohl  mehr  Kuhe  gemolken  als  B&cher  geleeen.    (Zw« 
Opp.  a.  p.  405.) 
I  Vide  nunc  quid  tndeeiit  oBgaichi  atfoe  FUmv.   (Zw.  Eppi  p.  481) 


ibfll  a  conference  heU  under  ouch  auspices  would  be  any  thing 
but  auspicious  to  the  Reformation.  Were  not  the  five  cantons 
most  devoted  to  th^  Pope's  views  paramount  in  influence  in 
Baden?  Had  they  not  already  condemned  Zwingle's  doc- 
trine, and  pursued  it  with  fire  and  sword  7  At  Lucerne  had 
he  not  been  burnt  in  effigy  with  every  expression  of  contempt  ? 
At  Friburg  had  not  his  writings  been  consigned  to  the  flames  ? 
Throughout  the  five  cantons  was  not  his  death  demanded  by 
popular  clamour?  The  cantons  that  exercised  a  sort  of  suze- 
rainty in  Baden,  had  they  not  declared  that  Zwingle  should 
be  seized  if  he  set  foot  on  any  part  of  their  territory  ?•  Had 
aot  Uberlinger,  one  of  their  chiefs,  declared  that  he  only  wished 
he  had  him  in  his  power  that  he  might  hang  him,  though  he 
should  be  called  an  executioner  as  long  as  he  lived  ?t  And 
Doctor  £ck  himself,  had  he  not  for  years  past  called  for  fire 
and  sword  as  the  only  methods  to  be  resorted  to  against  here- 
tics ? — ^What  then  must  be  the  end  of  this  conference,  and 
what  result  can  it  have  but  the  death  of  the  Reformer  ? 
'  Such  were  the  fears  that  agitated  the  commission  appointed 
at  Zurich,  to  examine  into  the  maUer.  Zi^ Ingle,  beholding 
their  agitation  rose  and  said,  <<  You  know  w^at  happened  at 
Baden  to  the  valiant  men  of  Stammheim,  ant*  how  the  blood 
of  the  Wirths  stained  the  scaflTold — and  ye'  we  are  summoned 
to  the  very  place  of  their  execution  !  Let  Zurich,  Berne, 
^aint  Gall,  or,  if  they  will,  Basle,  Con>^udice,  or  Schaflfhausen 
be  chosen  for  the  conference ;  let  it  be  agreed  that  noQe  but 
essential  points  shall  be  discussed,  ihu%  the  word  of  God  shall 
be  the  only  standard  of  authority  w«ich  nothing  sl>all  be  al- 
lowed to  supersede,  and  then  I  am  teady  to  come  forward."{ 
Meanwhile,  fanaticism  was  alrea6  f  aroused  and  was  striking. 
down  her  victims.  On  the  10th  oJ  May,  1526,  that  is,  about 
a  week  before  the  discussion  at  Ba»  en,  a  consistory,  headed  by 

♦  Zwiif^fi  in    ihrem  GeWet,  wo  ei    bctrcten  werde,   gefangcn  «u 
nehmen.    (Zw.  Opp.  ii.  p.  422.) 
t  Da  wollte  er  gem  all  sein  Lebta^   ein  Henker  genannt  werdon. 
ClWd.  p.  454.) 

^  Wellend  wir  gam  geningt  lyn  ze  e^  .chynen.    (Zw.  Opf.  iL  428.) 
28« 
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the  same  Faber  who  challenged  Zwingle,  cond^nned  to  the 
flames,  as  a  heretic,  an  evangelical  minister  named  John 
Hogle,  pastor  of  Lindau *  who  sang  the  Te  Devni. while 
walking  to  the  place  of  execution.  At  the  same  time,  another 
minister,  named  Peter  Spengler  was  drowned  at  Frilnrg,  by 
order  of  the  bishop  of  Constance. 

Gloomy  tidings  reached  Zwingle  from  all  sides.  Utt 
,  brother-in-law,  Leonard  Tremp,  wrote  to  him  from  Beme: 
"  I  conjure  you  as  you  value  your  life,  hoi  to  repair  to  Baden. 
I  know  that  they  will  not  respect  your  safe-conduct"t 

It  was  confidently  asserted  that  a  project  had  been  formed 
to  seize,  gag,  and  throw  him  into  a  boat  which  should  carry 
Jiim  off  to  some  secret  place.^  Taking  into  consideratioo 
these  threats  of  danger  and  death,  the  Council  of  Zurich  re- 
solved that  Zwingle  should  not  go  to  Baden.^ 

The  day  for  the  discussion  being  fixed  for  the  19th  of  May, 
the  disputants  and  representatives  of  the  cantons  and  bishops 
•lowly  collected.  First,  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
appeared  the  pompous  and  boastful  Eck ;  on  the  Protestant 
side,  the  modest  and  gentle  (Ecolampadius.  The  latter  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  perils  attending  this  discussion : — "  Long 
had  he  hesitated,"  says  an  ancient  historian,  "  like  a  timid  stag, 
worried  by  furious  dogs ;"  at  length  he  decided  on  proceeding 
to  Baden ;  first  making  this  solema  protestation — "  I  recog- 
nise no  other  rule  of  judgment  than  the  word  of  God."  He 
had,  dt  first,  much  wished  that  Zwingle  should  share  hfs  per- 
ils;! but  he  soon  saw  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  intrepid 
doctor  had  shown  himself  in  that  fimatical  city,  the  anger  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  kindling  at  the  sight  of  him,  would 
have  involved  them  both  in  destruction.  > 

The  first  step  was  to  determine  the  laws  which  should  re^ 

•  Hunc  hominem  hsretiaum  damnamuB,  prqjicimui  et  eoncvleaiiiiif 

(Hotting.  Helv.  K.  Getch.  iii.  p.  300.) 
t  Caveatis  per  caput  vestrom.    TZw.  £pp.  p.  483.)     > 
I  Navigio  captom,  oremox  obtuiato,  clam  fiusse  deportandom.    (Our. 

MycVit.  Zw.) 
f  Zwingliom  Senatns  Tigurinus  Badenam  dimittere  reemaTit.  (1 W.) 
P  Si  periclitaberis,  ppriclitabiimir  omnei  ieemn.    (Zw.  Eppu  p.  SIS  ) 
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gnh^  tbe  controversy.  Eck  propos^  that  the  deputies  of  the 
Forest  Cantdns  should  be  authorized  to  pronounce  the  final 
judgment, — a  proposal  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would 
have  decided  beforehand  the  condemnation  of  the  reformed  doc* 
tripes.  Thomas  Plater,  who  had  come  from  Zurich  to  attend 
the  conference,  was  despatched  by  GBcolampadius  to  osic 
Zwingle's  advice.  Arriving  at  night,  he  was  with  difficulty 
admitted  into  the  Reformer's  house.  Zwingle,  waking  up 
and  rubbing  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  "Tou  are  an  unseasonable 
visitant, — what  news  do  you  bring  ?  For  these  six  weeks 
past,  I  have  had  no  rest ;  thanks  to  this  dispute."^  Plater 
stated  what  Eck  required.  "And  how,"  replied  Zwingle, 
"  can  those  peasants  be  made  to  understand  such  matters  ?  they 
would  be  much  more  at  home  in  milking  their  cows."t 

On  the  ^  1st  of  May  the  conference  began.  Eck  and  Fa- 
oer,  accompanied  by  prelates,  magistrate  and  doctors,  robed 
in  damask  and  silk,  and  bedizened  with  rings,  chains,  and 
crosses,!  repaired  to  the  church.  Eck  haughtily  ascended  a 
pulpit  superbly  decorated,  whilst  the  humble  GBcolampadius, 
meanly  clad,  sat  facing  his  adversary  upon  a  rudely  construct- 
ed platform.  "  During  the  whole  time  the  conference  lasted," 
says  the  chronicler  Bullinger,  "  Eck  and  his  party  were  lodg- 
ed in  the  parsonage  house  of  Baden,  faring  sumptuously,  liv- 
ing gaily  and  disorderly,  drinking  freely  the  wine  with  which 
they  were  supplied  by  the  abbot  of  Wettingen.^  Eck,  it  was 
said,  takes  the  baths  at  Baden,  but  it  is  in  wxtu  that  he  bathes. 
The  Reformers,  on  the  contrary,  made  but  a  sorry  appear- 
ance, and  were  scoffed  at  as  k  troop  of  mendicants.  Their 
manner  of  life  afilbrded  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Pope's 
champions.  The  landlord  of  the  PiA:e,  the  inn  at  which 
(Ecolampadius  lodged,  curious  to  see  how  the  latter  spent  his 
time  in  his  room,  reported  that  whenever  he  looked  in  on  him, 

•  Ich  bin  in  6  Woehen  nie  in  das  Beth  Kommen.    (Plater*!  Lcben. 
p263.) 

t  Sie  verttnndcn  sich  bas  auf  Kuh  mdlken.    (Ibid.) 

I  MH  Syden,  Damast  and  Sammet  beUeydet    (BvTI.  Chr.  L  p.  351  ) 

•  Vd^rochteo  vil  wyn.    (T^.) 
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he  found  him  either  reading  or  praying.    It  must  be  confisM- 
cd  said  he,  that  he  is  a  very  pious  heretic." 

The  discussion  lasted .  eighteen  days ;  and  every  morning 
the  clergy  of  Baden  went  in  solemn '  procession,  chauntmg 
litanies,  in  order  to  ensure  victory.  £ck  was  the  only  oofl 
who  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Romish  doctrines.  He  was  at 
Baden  exactly  what  he  was  at  Jjeipsic,  with  the  same  Ge^ 
roan  twang,  the  same  broad  shoulders  and  sonorous  voice,  re- 
minding one  of  a  town-crier,  and  in  appearance  more  like  a 
butcher  than  a  divine.  He  was  vehement  in  disputing,  ac^ 
cording  to  his  usual  custom;  trying  to  wound  his  opponents 
by  insulting  language,  and  even  now  and  then  breaking  out 
in  an  oath.*     The  president  never  called  him  to  order — 

Eck  stamps. his  feet,  and  daps  his  hands, 

He  raves,  he  swears,  he  scolds; 
"  I  do,"  cries  he,  "  what  Rome  commands, 

And  teach  what'er  she  hoIds."t 

CEcoIampadius,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  serene  counte- 
nance, his  noble  and  patriarchal  air,  spoke  with  so  much  mild- 
ness, but  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  ability  and  courage, 
that  even  his  antagonists,  affected  and  impressed,  whispered  to 
one  another,  "  Oh  that  the  tall  sallow  man  were  on  our  side." J 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  moved  at  beholding  the  hatred  and 
violence  of  his  auditors :  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  with  what  impa- 
tience do  they  listen  to  me ;  but  God  will  not  forego  His 
glory,  and  it  is  that  only  that  we  seek."^ 

CEcoIampadius  having  combated  Eck's  first  thesis,  which 
turned  on  the  real  presence,  Haller,  who  had  reached  Baden 
aAer  the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  entered  the  lists 
against  the  second.     Little  used  to  such  discussions,  constitu- 
tionally timid,  fettered  by  the  instructions  of  his  government| 
♦  So  entwuscht  imm  cttwan  ein  Schtir.    (Bull.  Chr.  i.  p.  381.) 
^      f  Egg  zablet  mit  fussen  und  henden 
Fing  an  schelken  und  schenden,  etc. 
(Contemporaneous  Poems  of  Nicholas  Manuel  of  Berne.) 
I  O  were  der  lange  gal  man  uflf  unser  sjten.    (Bull.  Chr.  i.  p.  353.) 
f  Domino  suam  gloriam,  quam  salvam  cupimus  ne  utiquam  desoctnor* 
CZw.Epp.p.511.) 
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tffel  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  its  chief  mflgistrate,  Qas- 
pard  Mullinen,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  Halier  had 
none  of  the  confident  bearing  of  his  antagonist ;  bnt  he  had 
more  real  strength.  When  Halier  had  concluded,  (Ecolam- 
padias  again  entered  the  lists,  and  pressed  Eck  so  closely,  that 
the  latter  was  compelled  t%  M\  back  upon  the  custom  of  the 
church.  ^  In  our  Switzerland,"  answered  GScolamprdius 
^eustom  is  of  no  force  unless  it  be  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  now,  in  all  matters  of  fiiitfi,  the  Bible  is  our  constitution.'' 
The  third  thesis,  regarding  invocation  of  saints ;  the  fourth, 
CO  images;  the  fifth,  on  purgatory,  were  successively  dis- 
cussed. No  one  came  forward  to  dispute  the  two  last  theses, 
which  bore  reference  to  original  sin  and  baptism. 

Zwingle  took  an  important  part  in  the  whole  of  the  discus- 
sion. The  Catholic  party  had  appointed  four  secretaries,  and 
prohibited  all  other  persons  from  taking  notes  on  pain  of 

'  death .•  Nevertheless,  a  student  from  the  Yalais,  named  Je- 
rome Wftlsch,  gifted  with  a  ret^tive  memory,  carefully  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  all  that  he  heard,  and  upon  leaving  the 
assembly  privately  committed  his  recollections  to  writing. 
Thomas  Plater,  and  Zimmermann  of  Winterthur,  carried  these 
notes  to  Zwingle  every  day,  as  also  letters  from  CCcolampa- 
dius,  and  brought  back  the  Reformer's  answers.  The  gates 
of  Baden  were  guarded  by  halberdiers,  and  it  was  only  by 
inventing  different  excuses  that  the  two  messengers  could  evade 
the  questions  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  compre- 

•*hend  why  these  youths  so  frequently  entered  and  quitted  the 
city.f  Thus  Zwingle,  though  absent  from  Baden  in  bodily 
presence,  was  with  them  in  spirit 

He  advised  and  strengthened  his  friends,  and  refuted  hit 
adversaries.    <^  Zwingle,"  says  Oswald  MyconiuSi  '<  has  la-' 

*  Man  foUte  einem  ohne  aller  weiter  Urtheilen,  den  Kojif  abhaoflii. 
(Tbom.  Plateri.  Lebent  Besehreib.  p.  2G2.) 

t  When  I  was  adced/*  What  are  you  going  to  do  1"  I  replied,  **  I  am 
eanying  chickens  to  siA  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  come  to  the  baths:" 
the  chickens  were  given  me  at  Zurich,  and  the  guards  could  not  undt^ 
aaiid  how  it  was  that  I  always  got  tfatm'to  Asth,  and  in  so  short  a  tima 
(Pl«l«r*s  Antobiography.) 
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boated  more  in  meditating  upon  and  watching  the 

and  transmitting  his  advice  to  Baden,  than  he  could  have  done 

by  disputing  in  person  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies."*  -      i 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  conference  the  Roman  Catbc 
lies  were  in  a  ferment,  publishing  abroad  the  report  of  advan- 
tages gained  by  them.  "  CEcolampadius,"  cried  they,  "  Tan- 
quished  by  Eck,  lies  prostrate  on  the  field,  and  sues  for  quar 
ter  ;t  the  Pope's  authority  will  be  every  where  restored."^ 
These  statements  were  industridUsly  circulated  throughout  the 
cantons,  and  the  many,  prompt  to  belieye  every  rumour,  gave 
credit  to  these  vauntings  of  the  partisans  of  Rome. 

The  discussion  being  concluded,  the  monk  Mumer  of  Lu- 
cerne, nicknamed  the."  tom-cat,"  came  forward  and  read  forty 
articles  of  accusation  against  Zwingle.  "  I  thought,"  §aid  be, 
'<  that  the  dastard  would  appear  and  answer  for  himself,  but  he 
has  not  done  so:  I  am  therefore  justified  by  every  law,  both 
human  and  divine,  in  declaring  forty  times  over,  that  the  tyrant 
of  Zurich  and  all  his  partisans  are  rebels,  liars,  perjured  per- 
sons, adulterers,  infidels,  thieves,  robbers  of  temples,  fit  only 
for  the  gallows ;  and  that  any  honest  man  must  disgrace^him- 
self  if  he  hold  any  intercourse  with  them,  of  what  kind  soever." 
Such  was  the  opprobrious  language  which,  at  that  time,  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  "  Christian  controversy,"  by 
divines  whom  the  Church  of  Rome  herself  might  well  blush 
to  acknowledge  ^ 

Great  agitation  prevailed  at  Baden ;  the  general  feeling 
was  that  the  Reformers  were  overcome  not  by  force  of  argu-  . 
ments,  but  by  power  of  lungs.^     Only  QScolampadius -and 
ten  of  his  friends  signed  a  protest  against  the  theses  of  Eck, 

.  •  Gluam  laborasMt  disputando  vel  inter  medios  hottes.  (Oiw.  Mjc 
Vit  Zw.)  See  the  ▼arious  writings  composed  by  Zwingle  relative  to  th« 
Baden  conlerence.    (0pp.  ii.  p.  398,  520. 

t  CEcolampadius  victtis  jacet  in  arena  prostratus  ab  Eccb,  herbam  por- 
wxit.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  514.) 

I  Spem  ooncipiunt  Istam  fore  ut  regnum  ipflomm  restituatur.  (Ibid, 
p.  513.) 

9  Die  ETangelische  weren  wol  uhersckryen^  picht  aber  vhtrdufwHifi 
Vionlcn     (Hottingr.  Helv.  K.  Gefch.  iil.  p.  Sai) 
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i-nil»t  they  were  adopted  by  no  less  than  eighty  persons,  in- 
«:iuding  those  who  had  presided  at  the  discussion,  ahd  all  the 
monks  of  Wittengen«  Haller  had  left  Baden  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  conference. 

The  majojrity  of  the  Diet  thai  decreed,  that  as  Zwingle,  the 
leader  in  these  pernicious  doctrines,  refused  to  appear,  and  as 
the  ministers  who  had  come  to  Baden  hardened  themselves 
against  conviction,  both. the  one  and  the  others  were  in  conso- 
quence  cast  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  church.* 

But  this  celebrated  contest,  which  had  originated  in  the  zeal 
of  the  oligarchs  and  the  clergy,  was  yet  in  its  effects  to  be  £ital 
to  both.  Those  who  had  contended  for  the  Gospel,  returning 
to  their  homes,  infused  into  their  fellow-citizens  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  they  had  defended;  and  Berne  and  Basle,  two 
of  the  most  influential  cantons  of  the  Helvetic  confederation, 
began  thenceforth  to  Ml  away  from  the  ranks  of  the  Papacy. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  CEcolampadius  would  be  the  first 
to  suflfer,  the  rather  as  he  was  not  a  native  of  Switzerland  \ 
and  it  was  not  without  some  fear  that  he  returned  to  Basle. 
But  his  alarm  was  quickly  dissipated.  His  gentle  words  had 
sunk  deeply  into  those  unprejudiced  minds  which  had  been 
closed  against  the  vociferations  of  £ck ;  and  he  was  received 
with  acclamations  by  all  men  of  piety.  His  adversaries,  it  is 
true,  used  all  their  eflforts  to  exclude  him  from  the  pulpit,  but 
in  vain :  he  taught  and  preached  with  greater  energy  than 
before,  and  never  had  the  people  manifested  a  more  ardent 
thirst  for  the  word  of  the  Lord.f 

The  course  of  events  at  Berne  was  of  a  similar  character. 
The  conference  at  Baden,  which  it  had  been  hoped  would 
stifle  the  Reformation,  gave  to  it  a  new  impulse  in  this  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  No  sooner  had  Haller 
arrived  in  the  capital,  than  the  inferior  Council  summoned  him 
before  them,  and  commanded  him  to  celebrate  mass.  Haller 
asked  leave  to  answer  before  the  Grand  Council;  and  the 
people  came  together,  thinking  it  behoved  them  to  defend  their 

•  Von  gemeiner  Kyrchen  uiigeftoMeii.    (Bull.  Chr.  p.  355.) 
t  Plebe  VcrU  Domini  tdmodum  fMente.    (7w.  Efyp.  p.  518.^ 
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pastor.  Haller,  in  alarm,  declared  that  he  would  rather  quit 
the  city  than  he  the  innocent  occasion  of  disorders.  Upon 
this,  tranquillity  hemg  restored,  "  If,"  said  the  Reformer,  "  I 
am  required  to  perform  mass  I  must  resign  my  office :  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  truth  of  His  holy  Word  lie  nearer  to 
my  heart  than  any  care  what  <  I  shall  eat,  or  wherewithal  I 
slmll  he  clothed.' "  Haller  uttered  these  words  with  much 
emotion;  the  memhers  of  the  Council  were  afiected;  evett 
some  of  his  opponents  were  moved  to  tears.*  Once  more  was 
moderation  found  to  he  strength.  To  meet  in  some  measure 
the  requirements  of  Rome,  Haller  was  removed  ffom  his  office 
of  canon,  but  appointed  preacher.  His  most  violent  enemies, 
Lewis  and  Anthotiy  von  Diesbach  and  Anthony  von  Eriach, 
indignant  at  this  decision,  immediately  withdrew  from^thti 
Council  and  the  city,  and  threw  up  their  rank  as  citizens. 
"Berne  stumbled,"  said  Haller,  "but  she  has  risen  up  m 
^eater  strength  than  ever."  This  firmness  of  the  Bernese 
made  a  powerful  impression  in  Switzerland. f 

But  the  effects  of  the  conference  of  Baden  were  not  confined 
to  Berne  and  Basle.  While  these  events  were  occurring  in 
those  powerful  cities,  a  movement  more  or  less  of  the  same 
character  was  in  progress  in  several  other  states  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  preachers  of  St.  Gall,  on  their  return  from 
Baden,  proclaimed  the  Gospel.^  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
public  meeting,  the  images  were  removed  from  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  inhabitants  parted  with  their 
costly  dresses,  jewels,  rings,  and  gold  chains,  that  they  might 
employ  the  money  in  works  of  charity.  The  Reformation 
did,  it  is  true,  strip  men  of  their  possessions,  but  it  was  in  order 
that  the  poor  might  be  clothed ;  and  the  only  worldly  goods 
it  claimed  the  surrender  of  were  those  of  the  Reformed 
themselves.^ 

•  TUlier,  Geseh.  v.  Bern.,  iii.  p.  312. 

t  Profbit  hie  nobis  Bernates  tarn  deztr*  in  tenrando  Berchtoldo  too 
cgiiie.    (Ecol.  ad.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  518.) 

I  San  Gallenses  officiis  luis  restitatos.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  518.) 

I  Kostbare  EUeider.Kleinodlen,  Ring,  Ketten,  etc  tevprUUg  v^rkisft. 
rUntt  m,  p.  t38,) 
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At  Muihausen  the  preaching  was  continued  with  unwearied 
boldn^s.  Thurgovia  and  the  Ilhenish  provinces  daily  drew 
nearer  to  the  doctrine  held  in  Zurich.  Immediately  after  the 
eonferencey^Zurzach  abolished  the  use  of  images  in  its  church- 
€9i  and  almost  the  whole  district  of  Baden  received  the  Gospel 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  such  facts  as  these 
which  party  had  really  triumphed.  Hence  we  find  Z\v:ngle^ 
eoDtcmplating  what  was  passing  around  him,  giving  thanks 
to  God : — "  Manifold  are  their  attacks  "  said  he, "  but  the  Lord 
is  above -ail  their  threatenings  and  all  their  violence; — a  won- 
derful unanimity  in  behalf  of  the  Gospel  prevails  in  the  city 
and  canton  of  Zurich — we  shall  overcome  all  things  by  the 
prayer  of  faith."*  Shortly  afterwards,  writing  to  flaller,  he 
expressed  himself  thus:  "Everything  here  below  follows  its 
appointed  course: — after  the  rude  northern  blast  comes  the 
gentle  br^ze.  The  scorching  heat  of  summer  is  succeeded 
by  the  treasures  of  autumn.  And  now  after  stern  contests,  tho 
Creator  of  all  things^  whom  we  serve,  has  opened  for  us  a 
passage  into  the  enemy's  camp.  We  are  at  last  permitted  to 
receive  among  us  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  dove  so  long 
denied  entrance,  but  which  has  never  ceased  to  watch  for  the 
hour  when  she  migiit  return.  Be  thou  the  Noah  to  receive 
and  shelter  her." 

This  same  year  Zurich  made  an  important  acquisition. 
Conrad  Pellican,  superior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Basle, 
professor  of  theology  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  had, 
through  the  interest  of  Zwingle,  been  chosen  to  fill  the  ofllce 
of  Hdbrew  professor  at  Zurich.  On  his  arrival  he  said,  "  I . 
have  long  since  renounced  the  Pope,  and  desired  to  live  to 
Christ."!  Pellican's  critical  talents  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  useful  labourers  in  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation. 

Early  in  1527,  Zurich,  still  excluded  from  the  Diet  by  the 
Romish  cantons,  and  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  more 
favouraUe  disposition  manifested  by  some  of  the  confederates, 

•  Fidefi  enim  oratione  omnia  saperalnmas.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  519.) 

t  JtnmhriTr**  pi^  renimtiaTi  et  Chnsto  nvure  eoncupivL    (Ibid,  fb 
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convened  an  assembly  within  her  own  walls.  It  was  attended 
by  deputies  from  Berne^  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  AppenzeU 
and  Saint  Gall.  "  We  require,"  said  the  deputies  of  Zurich^ 
"  that  God's  word,  which  alone  leads  us  to  Christ  crucified,  b6f 
tlie  one  thing  preached,  taught,  and  exalted.  We  renounce 
all  doctrines  of  men,  whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  of 
our  forefathers;  being  well  assured  that  if  they  had  bceni 
visited  by  this  divine  light  of  the  Word,  which  we  enjoy,  they 
would  have  embraced  it  with  more  reverence  than  we,  their 
unworthy  descendants."*  The  deputies  present  promised  to 
take  into  consideration  the  representations  made  by  their 
brethren  of  Zurich.  % 

Thus  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Home  was  every  day 
widened.  I'he  Baden  conference  it  was  hoped  would  have 
repaired  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  that  time  forward  the 
cantons  that  had  hitherto  been  only  doubtful  appeared  willing^ 
to  make  common  cause  with  Zurich.  The  Reformation  was 
already  spreading  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  be- 
ginning to  ascend  the  sides  of  the  mountains ; — and  the  more 
ancient  cantons,  which  had  been  as  the  cradle  and  are  still  the 
citadel  of  Switzerland — ^seemed  in  their  alpine  inclosures  alone 
to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  These 
mountaineers,  constantly  exposed  to  violent  storms,  avalancheSy 
and  overflowing  torrents,  are  all  their  lives  obliged  to  struggle 
against  these  formidable  enemies,  and  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
for  the  preservation  of  the  pastures  where  their  flocks  graze, 
and  the  roofs  which  shelter  them  from  the  tempest,  and  which 
at  any  moment  may  be  swept  away  by  an  inundation.  H^nce 
a  conservative  principle  is  strikingly  developed  among  them, 
and  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  With 
these  children  of  the  mountains,  wisdom  consists  in  preserving 
what  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers. 

At  the  period  we  are  recording  these  rude  Helvetians  strug- 
gled against  the  Reformation  that  came  to  change  their  fiudi 
and  worship,  as  at  this  very  hour  they  contend  against  the 

*  Mit  hoherem  Werth  und  mehr  Dankbarkeit  donnwir  i 
.'Zurich  Arcbiv.  Absch.  Sonntag  nach  LichtnMfta.) 
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roaring' waters  which  tumble  from  their  snow-clad  hills,  ot 
agninst  those  modern  notions  and  politics  which  have  os« 
tabiished  themselves  in  the  adjoining  cantons.  They  will 
probably  be  the  very  last  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  that 
twofold  power  which  has  already  planted  its  standard  on  tho 
adjacent  hills,  and  is  steadily  gaining  ground  upon  these  con- 
•orvative  communities. 

Accordingly,  these  cantons,  yet  more  irritated  against  Berne 
than  against  Zurich,  and  treml)ling  lest  that  powerful  state 
^ould  desert  their  interests,  assembled  their  deputies  in  Berne 
itself,  eight  days  after  the  conference  at  Zurich.  They  called 
on  the  Coui\cil  to  depriv.e  the  innovating  teachers  of  their 
office,  to  proscribe  their  doctrines,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient 
and  true  Christian  faith,  as  confirmed  by  past  ages  and  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  "  Convene  all  the  bailiwicks  of  the 
eanton,"  added  they,  "  if  you  refuse  to  do  this,  we  will  take  it 
upon  ourselves."  The  Bernese  were  irritated,  and  replied, 
"  We  require  no  assistance  in  the  directing  of  those  who  hold 
authority  under  us." 

This  answer  only  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  Forest  Cantons  ; 
and  those  very  cantons,  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  politi- 
cal liberty  of  Switzerland,  affrighted  at  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  began  to  seek  even  foreign  alliances  in  order  to 
destroy  it.  In  opposing  the  enemies  of  ^the  capitulations  it 
seeiyed  to  them  reasonable  to  seek  the  aid  of  capitulations ; 
and  II  the  oligarchs  of  Switzerland  were  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful, it  vms  natural  to  have  recourse  to  the  princes  their  allies. 
Austria,  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  her  own 
authority  in  the  Confederation,  was  ready  to  interfere  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  Rome^  Berne  learnt  with  terror  that 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  preparing  to  march 
against  Zurich,  and  all  those  who  took  part  with  the  Refor- 
mation.* 

Circumstances  were  becoming  more  trying.  A  succession 
of  events^  more  or  less  adverse,  such  as  the  excesses  of  the  Aria* 

•  Bene  a  Zurich,  le  lundi  apres  Jlfuencarde,  (Eiichoff.  B.  HaOor* 
P.8S.)  % 
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baptists,  the  disputes  with  Luther  concerning  the  Liorf  s  Sup- 
per, and  other  causes,  seemed  to  have  compromised  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  The  conference  at 
Baden  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of-the  Papists,  and  the  sword 
which  they  had  brandished  against  their  opponents  had  been 
shivered  in  their  hands  ;  but  their  animosity  and  rage  did  but 
increase,  and  they  began  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  effort  The 
Imperial  power  was  in  motion ;  and  the  Austrian  bands,  which 
had  been  compelled  to  shameful  flight  from  the  defiles  of  Mor- 
garten  and  the  heights  of  Sempach,  stood  ready  to  enter  Switz- 
erland  with  flying  banners,  to  confirm  the  tottering  authority 
of  Rome.  The  moment  was  critical :  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  halt  between  two  opinions ; — to  be  "  neither  clear  nor 
muddy."  Berne  and  other  cantons  which  had  so  long  hesi- 
tated were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  decision,  either  to  return 
without  loss  of  time  to  the  Papal  ranks,  or  to  take  their  stand 
with  boldness  on  the  side  of  Christ. 

Just  then  William  Farel,  a  Frenchman  firom  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny,  communicated  a  powerful  impulse  to  Switzer- 
land,— decided  the  reformation  of  the  western  cantons,  hitherto 
sunk  in  a  profound  slumber,  and  so  caused  the  balance  to  in- 
cline in  favour  of  the  new  doctrines  throughout  the  Confedera- 
tion. Farel's  coming  resembled  the  arrival  of  those  fresh 
troops,  who,  just  when  the  battle  hangs  doubtfully,  appear 
upon  the  field,  throw  themselves  into  the  thick  of  the  fightjand 
decide  the  victory.  He  led  the  way  in  Switzerland  for  ano- 
her  Frenchman,-  whose  austere  faith  and  commanding  genius 
were  ordained  to  terminate  the  Reformation,  and  render  the 
Work  complete.  In  the  persons  of  these  distinguished  men 
France  took  her  part  in  that  vast  commotion  which  agitated 
Christendom.  It  is  therefore  tim6  that  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  France. 
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Onb  essential  character  of  Christianity,  is  its  Universniity 
Very  different  in  this  respect  are  the  religions  of  particular 
countries  that  men  have  invented.  Adapting  themselves  to 
this  or  that  nation,  and  the  point  of  progress  which  it  has 
reached,  they  hold  it  fixed  and  motionless  at  that  point — or  U 
from  any  extraordinary  cause  the  people  are  carried  forward, 
their  religion  is  left  behind,  and  so  becomes  useless  to 
them. 

There  has  been  a  religion  of  Egypt — of  Greece — of  Rome^ 
and  even  of  Judea.  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  of  Man* 
kind. 

It  has  for  its  origin  in  man^-Sin ;  and  this  is  a  'character 
that^appertains  not  merely  to  one  race,  but  which  is  the  inheri- 
tance of  all  mankind  Hence^  as  meeting  the  highest  neces- 
sities of  our  common  nature,  the  Gospel  is  received  as  from 
God,  at  once  by  the  most  barbarous  nations,  and  the  most  civ- 
ilized communities.  Without  deifying  national  peculiarities^ 
like  the  religions  of  antiquity,  it  nevertheless  does  not  destroy 
them,  as  modern  cosmopoiism  aims  to  do.  It  does  better,  for 
it  sanctifies,  ennobles,  and  raises  them  to  a  holy  onen^,  by  the 
new  and  Iking  principle  it  communicates  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into  the  world 
has  produced  an  iacalculable  change  in  history.  There  had 
previously  been  only  a  history  of  nations, — there  is  now  a 
history  of  mankind;  and  the  idea  of  an  education  of  human 
nature  as  a  whole, — an  education,  the  work  of  Jesua  Chinit 
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himself, — ^is  become  like  a  compass  for  the  histOTian,  the  key 
of  history,  and  (he  hope  of  nations. 

But  the  efiects  of  the  Christian  religion  are  seen  not  merely 
ariong  all  nations,  but  in  all  the  successive  periods  of  their' 
progress. 

When  it  first  appeared,  the  world  resembled  a  torch  about 
to  expire  in  darkn&ss,  and  Christianity  called  forth  anew  a 
heavenly  flame. 

In  a  later  age,  the  barbarian  nations  had  rushed  upon  the 
Roman  territories,  carrying  havoc  and  confusion  wherever 
they  came ;  and  Christianity,  holding  up  the  cross  against  the 
desolating  torrent,  had  subdued,  by  its  influence,  the  half-sav- 
age children  of  the  north,  and  moulded  society  anew. 

Yet  an  element  of  corruption  lay  hidden  in  the  religion 
carried  by  devoted  missionaries  among  these  rude  populations. 
Their  faith  had  come  to  them  almost  as  much  from  Rome  as 
from  the  Bible.  Ere  long  that  element  expanded;  man 
every  where  usurped  the  place  of  God, — the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  a  revival  of  religion 
became  necessary.  This  Christianity  gave  to  man  in  the  age 
of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  countries  we  have 
hitherto  surveyed  has  shown,  us  the  new  teaching  rejecting 
the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  newly  arisen  prophets: 
but  it  is  the  shallows  of  Incredulity  which  it  especially  en- 
countered in  the  country  to  which  we  are  now  to  turn  our 
attention.  Nowhere  had  bolder  pisotests  been  heard  against 
the  s:3perstitions  and  abuses  of  the  Church.  Nowhere  had 
there  been  a  more  striking  exhibition  of  that  love  of  learning, 
apart  from,  or  independent  of,  Christianity,  which  often  leads 
to  irreligion.  France  bore  within  it  at  once  two  reformations, 
—the  one  of  man,  the  other  of  God.  "  Two  nations  were 
in  her  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  were  to  be  separated 
from  her  bowels."* 

In  France  not  only  had  the  Reformation  to  combat  incre- 
dulity as  well  as  superstition,  it  found  a  third  antagonist  whicb 
^*  GeiuxxT.83« 
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it  had  not  encountered,  at  least  in  so  much  strength,  among 
the  Grermanic  population,  aud  this  was  immorality.  Profli- 
gacy in  the  church  was  great.  Debauchery  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Francis  the  First  and  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  and 
the  rigid  virtues  of  the  Reformers  provoked  the  anger  of  thq 
Sardanapaluscs.*  Wherever  it  came,  doubtless, — but  especi- 
ally in  France-— the  Reformation  was  necessarily  not  only 
dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical,  but,  moreover,  moral. 

These  violent  opposing  influences,  which  the  Reformation, 
encountered  at  one  and  the  same  moment  among  the  French 
people,  gave  to  it  a  character  altogether  peculiar.  Nowhere 
did  it  so  oflen  have  its  dwelling  in  dungeons,  or  bear  so  mark- 
ed a  resemblance  to  the  Christianity  of  the  first  ages  in  faith 
and  love,  and  in  the  number  of  its  martyrs.  If  in  those  coun- 
tries of  which  we  have  heretofore  spoken  the  Reformation 
was  more  illustrated  by  its  triumphs,  in  those  we  are  about  to 
speak  of  it 'was  more  glorious  in  its  reverses!  If  elsewhere 
it  might  point  to  more  thrones  and  council  chambers,  here  it 
could  appeal  to  more  scaffbldj  and  hill-side  meetings.  Who- 
ever knows  in  what  consisto  the  real  glory  of  Christianity 
upon  earth,  and  the  features  that  assimilate  it  to  its  Author. 
will  study  with  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration  and  affection 
the  history,  often  mark'?d  with  blood,  which  wears  now  to 
recount. 

Of  those  who  havs  afterwards  shone  on  the  stage  of  life, 
the  greater  number  hnvc  liecn  born  and  have  grown  up  in  the 
provinces.  Paris  i1  like  a  tree  which  spreads  out  to  view  its 
flowers  and  its  frui't,  but  of  which  the  roots  draw  from  a  dis-' 
tance  and  from  hidden  depths  of  the  soil  the  nutritive  juices 
which  they  transform.     The  Reformation  followed  this  law. 

The  'Alps,  which  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  fearless  Chris- 
tian  men  in  every  canton,  and  almost  in  every  valjey  of  Switz- 
erland, were  destined  in  France  also  to  shelter,  with  their 
lengthened  shadows,  the  infancy  of  some  of  the  earliest  Re- 
Ibrmers.  Forages  they  had  preserved  their  treasure  more 
or  less  pure  in  their  lofty  valleys,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
♦  Swdwiapaltti  (Henry  II.)  inter  scorta.    CJaifiniE^V-M-S.^ 
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Piedmontese  districts  of  Luzerne,  Angrogne,  and  Peyrouse. 
The  truth,  which  Rome  had  not  heen  able  to  wrest  from  them, 
had  spread  from  the  heights  to  the  hollows  and  base  of  the 
mountains  in  Provence  and  in  Dauphiny. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  son  of 
Louis  XL  and  a  youth  of  feeble  health  and  timid  character 
— Innocent  VIII.  had  been  invested  with  the  Pontiff's  tiara. 
(1484.)  He  had  seven  or  eight  sons  by  different  women : — 
hence,  according  to  an  epigram  of  that  age,  the  Romans  unani- 
'    mously  gave  him  the  name  of  Father.^ 

There  was,  at  this  time,  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps  of  Dauphiny  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  an 
after-growth  of  the  ancient  Vaudois  opinions.  "  The  roota," 
says  an  old  chronicler,  "  were  continually  putting  forth  freah 
•  shoots  in  all  directions."!  Bold  men  were  heard  to  desig- 
nate the  Church  of  Rome  the  <  church  of  evil  spirits,'  and  to 
maintain  that  it  w£fS  quite  as  profitable  to  pray  in  a  8ta))Ie  as 
in  a  church. 

The  clergy,  the  bishops,  and  the  Roman  legates  were  loud 
in  their  outcries,  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  1487,  Innocent  VIIL 
the  *  Father*  of  the  Romans,  issued  a  bull  against  these  hum- 
ble Christians.  **  To  arms,"  said  the  PontiffJ  "  to  arms !  and 
trample  those  heretics  under  your  feet  as  you  would  crush  the 
venomous  serpent."  J 

At  the  approach  of  the  Legate,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  and  a  host  of  voluntaries,  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  the  Vaudois, 
the  latter  abandoned  their  dwellings  and  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains, caverns,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  the  birds  flee  for 
shelter  whei^a  storm  is  rising.     Not  a  valley,  a  thicket,  or 

♦  Octo  nocens  pueros  genuit  totidemque  paeHas. 
JHunc  merito  potent  dicere  Roma  Patrem. 
t  In  Ebrcdunenn  archiepiscopatu  veteres  Waldenriom  haretienraDi 
fiora  repullularunt    (Raynald.    Annates  Eccletiaai.  ad.  ann.  1487.) 

X  Arniis  insurgant,  eoeque  veluti  aspides  venenoaot .  .  .  conculctn^ 
(Bull  of  Innocent  VIII.  preserved  at  Cambridge.    Leger  Hktoao  d« 
^'''iiMt  Vandoiaei^  it  p.  a) 
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a  rock  escape  their  persecutors'  search.  Throughout  tho 
adjacen;  Alps,  and  especially  on  the  side  of  Italy,  these  de- 
fenceless disciples  of  Christ  were  tracked  like  hunted  deer. 
At  last  the  Pope's  satellites  were  worn  out  with  thte  pursuit ; 
their  strength  was  exhausted,  their  feet  could  no  longer  scale 
the  inaccessible  retreats  of  the  "  heretics,"  and  their  arms  re- 
fused their  office. 

In  these  Alpine  solitudes,  then  disturbed  by  Roman  fanati- 
cism, three  leagues  from  the  ancient  town  of  Grap,*  in  the  di- 
rection of  Grenoble,  not  far  from  the  flowery  turf  that  clothes 
the  table  land  of  Bayard's  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont 
de  r Aiguille,  and  near  to  the  Col  de  Glaize,  toward  the  source 
of  the  Buzon,  stood,  and  still  stands,  a  group  of  houses,  half 
hidden  by  surrounding  trees,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Parel,  or,  in  patois,  Fareau.\  On  an  extended  plain  above 
the  neighbouring  cottages,  stood  a  house  of  the  class  to  which, 
in  France,  the  appellation  of  "  gentil^mmiere"  is  attached, — • 
a  country  gentleman's  habitation.^:  It  was  surrounded  by  an 
orchard,  which  formed  an  avenue  to  the  village.  Here,  in 
those  troublous  times,  lived  a  femily  bearing  the  name  of  Fa- 
rel,  of  long-established  reputation  for  piety,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  noble  descent.  §  In  the  year  1489,  at  a  time  when 
Dauphiny  was  groaning  under  a  weight  of  papal  oppression, 
exceeding  what  it  had  ever  before  endured,  a  son  was  bom  in 
this  modest  mansion,  who  received  the  name  of  William. 
Three  brothers,  Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude,  and  a  sister,  ' 

♦  Principal  town  of  the  High  Alps. 

t  Revue  du  Dauphine,  July  1837,  p.  35. 

X  Grrdnoble  to  Gap,  distant  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  journey  from  the 
last  posfthouse,  and  a  stone's  throw  to  the  right  from  the  high  road  is  the 
village  of  the  Farels.  The  site  of  the  house  which  belonged  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Farel  is  still  pointed  out.  Though  it  is  now  occupied  by  a 
cottage  only,  its  dimensions  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  original  struc- 
ture must  have  been  a  dwelling  of  a  superior  order.  The  present  inhab- 
itant of  the  cottage  bears  the  name  of  Farel.  For  these  particulars  I  Am 
indebted  to  M.  Blanc,  the  pastor  of  Mens. 

%  Gufidmiun  Farellum  Delphinatem,  nobili  familia  ortum.     (Bess 
lioMt.)    Oalvin,  writing  to  Oudinal  Sadolel,  dvitSlte  \i!^tk  ^d&A  e^ssoftMr^ 
muiedaeMofFuel,~-ammo/such'natiUlwrih^    (Pvonev^'^A^^ , 
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grew  up  with  William,  and  shared  his  sports  on  the  banks  of 
the  BuzoD,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bayard. 

His  infancy  and  boyhood  were  passed  on  the  same  spot 
His  parents  were  among  the  most  submissive  thralls  of  Pope- 
ry. "  My  father  and  mother  believed  every  thing,"*  he  telb 
us  liimself ;  and  accordingly  they  brought  up  their  children  in 
the  strictest  observances  of  Romish  devotion. 

God  had  endowed  William  Farel  with  many  exalted  quali- 
ties, fitted  to  give  him  an  ascendancy  over  his  fellow-men. 
Gifted  at  once  with  a  penetrating  judgment,  and  a  lively  ima- 
gination, sincere  and  upright  in  his  deportment,  characterised 
by  a  loftiness  of  soul  which  never,  under  any  temptation,  al- 
lowed  him  to  dissemble  the  convictions  of  his  heart ; — he  was 
still  more  remarkable  for  the  earnestness,  the  ardour,  the  un- 
flinching  courage  which  bore  him  up  and  carried  him  forward 
in  spite  of  every  hindrance.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
the  faults  allied  to  these  noble  qualities,^and  his  parents  found 
frequent  occasion  to  repress  the  violence  of  his  disposition. 

William  threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  same 
superstitious  course  which  his  credulous  family  had  followed 
before  him.  "  I  am  horror  struck,"  said  he,  at  a  later  period, 
<  when  I  think  on  the  hours^  the  prayers,  the  divine  honours, 
which  I  have  offered  myself,  and  caused  others  to  offer,  to  the 
Qross,  and  such  like  vanities."! 

Four  leagues  distant  from  Gap,  to  the  south,  near  Tallard, 
on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  impetuous  waters  of  the  Du- 
rance, was  a  place  in  high  repute  at  that  time,  called  La.Sainte 
Croix.  William  was  but  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  his 
parent*  thought  lit  to  take  him  thither  on  a  pilgrimage.^ 
"The  cross  you  will  see  there,"  said  they,  "is  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  very  cross  on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified." 

ITie  family  set  forth  on  their  journey,  and,  on  reaching  the 

•  Du  vray  usage  de  la  croix,  par  Gtullaume  Farel,  p.  237. 
t  Da  Tray  usage  de  la  croix,  par  Gaillaume  Farel,  p.  232. 
}  J'estoye  fort  petit  et  a  peine  je  savoye  lire.    (Ibid.  p.  837.)     Lfl 
^  piimier  pelerinage  auqud  J'ai  ette  a  eetS'li  la  nincto  croiz.    (IbUl 
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object  of  their  veneration,  cast  themselves  prostrate  before  it 
After  they  had  gazed  awhile  on  the  holy  wood  of  the  cross, 
and  the  copper  appertaining  to  it, — the  latter,  as  the  priest  told 
them,  '<  made  of  the  basin  in  which  our  Saviour  washed  the 
feet  of  his  disciples," — the  pilgrims  cast  their  eyes  on  a  littlo 
crucifix  which  was  attached  to  the  cross.  ^<  When  the  devils 
send  us  hail  and  thunder,"  resumed  the  priest,  "  this  crucifix 
moves  so  violently,  that  one  would  think  it  wanted  to  get  looso 
from  the  cross  to  put  the  devils  to  flight,  and  all  the  while  it 
keeps  tJirowing  out  sparks  of  fire  against  the  storm ;  were  it 
not  for  this,  the  whole  country  would  be  swept  bare."* 

These  pious  pilgrims  were  greatly  affected  at  the  recital  of 
such  prodigies.  "  Nobody,"  continued  the  priest,  "  sees  ot 
knows  any  thing  of  these  things,  except  myself  and  this  man 
here  .  .  .  ."  The  pilgrims  turned  their  heads,  and  saw  a 
Btrange  looking  man  standing  beside  them. .  "  It  would  havo 
frightened  you  to  look  at  him,"  says  Farel :  "  the  pupils  of 
both  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  covered  with  white  specks;  whether 
they  were  so  in  reality,  or  that  Satan  gave  them  that  appear* 
ance*"t  This  uncouth  looking  man,  whom  the  unbelieving 
called  the  *<  priest's  wizard,"  on  being  appealed  to  by  the  lat- 
ter, bore  testimony  at  once  to  the  truth  of  the  miracJe.J 

A  new  episode  was  now  accidentally  introduced  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  and  mingle  suggestions  of  guilty  excess  with 
the  dreams  of  superstition.  "  Up  comes  a  young  woman  on 
some  errand  very  different  from  devotion  to  the  cross,  carry- 
mg  a  little  child  wrapped  in  a  cloak.  And,  behold,  the 
priest,  goes  to  meet  her,  and  takes  hold  of  her  and  the  child, 
r. lid  carries  them  straight  into  the  chapel :  never,  believe  me, 
dUl  couple  in  a  dance  amble  off  more  lovingly  than  did  these 
two.  4  But  so  blinded  were  we  that  we  took  no  heed  of  their 
gestures  or  their  glances,  and  even  had  their  behaviour  been 
still  more  unseemly,  we  should  have  deemed  it  altogether 
right  and  reverent: — of  a  truth,  both  the  damsel  and  the  priesi 

:  ♦  D«  Tcay  usage  <te  la  croix,  par  Guiliaumo  Farel,  p.  235—33^ 

tlbkl.p.237.  >  \\Vvi.V^SS»,   ,  - 
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understood  the  miracle  thoroughly,  and  how  to  turn  a  pilgrinh 

visit  to  fair  account?** 

Here  we  are  presented  with  a  faithful  picture  of  the  religion 
and  manners  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  RefoT" 
mation.  Morals  and  helief  had  alike  heen  vitiated,  and  each 
Stood  in  need  of  a  thorough  renovation.  In  proportion  aSsS 
higher  value  was  attached  to  outward  rites,  the  sanctification 
of  the  heart  had  become  less  and  less  an  object  of  concern ; — 
dead  ordinances  had  every  whtere  usurped  the  place  of  a 
christian  life ;  and,  by  a  revolting  yet  natural  alliance,  the 
most  scandalous  debauchery  had  been  combined  with  the 
most  superstitious  devotion.  Instances  are  on  record  of  theft 
committed  at  the  altar, — seduction  practised  in  the  confessional, 
— ^poison  mingled  with  the  eucharist, — adultery  perpetrated  at 
the  foot  of  a  cross  1  Superstition,  while  ruining  Christian 
doctrine,  had  ruined  morality  also. 

There  were,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  pitiable 
State  of  things  in  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages.  Even 
a  superstitious  faith  may  be  a  sincere  one.  William  Farel  is 
an  example  of  this.  The  same  zeal  which  afterwards  urged 
him  to  travel  incessantly  from  place  to  place,  that  he  might 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  incited  him  to 
visit  every  spot  where  the  church  exhibited  a  miracle,  or  ex- 
acted a  tribute  of  adoration.  Dauphiny  could  boast  of  her 
seven  wonders,  which  had  long  been  sanctified  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  people.t  But  the  beauties  of  nature,  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  had  also  their  influence  in  raising  his 
thoughts  to  the  Creator. 

The  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alps, — the  pinnacles  covered 
with  eternal  snow, — the  enormous  rocks,  sometimes  rearing 
their  pointed  summits  to  the  sky, — sometimes  stretching  their 
naked  ridges  on-and-on  above  the  level  clouds,  and  pre^nting 
the  appearance  of  an  island  suspended  in  the  air, — all  these 

*  Da  Tray  usage  de  la  croix,  par  Guillaumo  Farel,  p.  235.    Soom 
phrases  of  this  narrative  have  been  a  little  softened, 
t  The  boiling  sptmg,  the  cisterns  of  Sassenage,  the  mumer  •£  Britii' 
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wopden  of  creaticm,  which,  even  then,  wer6  dilating  the  soul 
of  Ulric  Zwingle,  in  the  Tockenburg,  spolcB  with  equal  force 
to  the  heart  of  WilJiam  Farel,  among  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny.  He  thirsted  for  life,— for  knowledge— for  light; 
he  aspired  to  be  something  great :  he  asked  permission  to  study. 

It  was  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  his  father,  who  thought 
that  a  young  noble  should  know  nothing  beyond  his  rosary 
and  his  sword.  The  universal  theme  of  conversation  at  that 
time  was  the  prowess  of  a  young  countryman  of  William's, 
a  native  of  Dauphiny,  like  himself,  named  Du  Terrail,  but 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Bayard,  who  had  recently  per- 
formed astonishing  feats  of  valour  in  the  battle  of  Tar,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps.  "  Such  sons  as  he,"  it  was  currently 
remarked,  "  are  like  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man. 
Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them  I"  Ac- 
cordingly, FareFs  father  resisted  his  wish  to  become  a  scholar. 
But  the  yotlth's  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken.  God  de^ 
signed  him  for  nobler  conquests  than  any  that  are  to  be 
achieved  by  such  as  Bayard.  He  urged  his  request  with  re- 
peated importunity,  and  the  old  gentleman  at  length  gave  way.* 

Farel  immediately  applied  himself  to  study  with  surprising 
ardour.  The  masters  whom  he  found  in  Dauphiny  were  of 
Uttle  service  to  him ;  and  he  had  to  contend  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  imperfect  methods  of  tuition  and  incapable 
teachers.f  But  difficulties  stimulated  instead  of  discouraging 
him;  and  he  soon  surmounted  these  impediments.  His 
brothers  followed  his  example.  Daniel  subsequently  entered 
on  the  career  of  politics,  and  was  employed  on  some  import- 
ant negociations  concerning  religion.^  Walter  was  admitted 
into  the  confidence  of  the  Count  of  Furstemberg. 

Farel,  ever  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  having 
learned  all  that  was  to  be  learned  in  his  native  province, 

*  Com  a  parentibus  vix  impetraasem  ad  litteras  concefsum.  (Farel 
Natali  Galeoto,  1537.  MS.    Letters  of  the  conclave  of  Neuchitel.) 

t  A  praeeptoribus  praMnpae  in  Latina  Kngua  ineptiMimis  inftHoCus. 
(FanWEiwt) 

I  life  of  Farri,  MS.  at  Uenenu 
roL.  Uh  80 
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tamed  his  eyes  elsewhere.  The  ^e  of  the  univeisity  of 
Paris  had  long  resounded  through  the  Christiain  world.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  '^  this  mother  of  all  the  sciences,  this  true 
luminary  of  the  Churchy  which  never  knew  eclipses, — this 
'  pure  and  polished  mirror  of  the  feith,  dimmed  by  no  doud. 
sullied  by  no  foul  touch.*  He  obtained  permission  from  his 
•    parents,  and  set  out  for  the  capital  of  France. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1510,  or  shortly  after  the  close  of 
chat  year,  the  young  Dauphinese  arrived  in  Paris.  His  native 
province  had  sent  him  forth  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Papacy, 
— the  capital  was  to  convert  him  into  something  &r  difierent 
In  France  the  Reformation  was  not  destined,  as  in  Germany, 
to  take  its  rise  in  a  petty  city.  By  whatever  movement  the 
population  of  the  former  country  may  at  any  time  be  agitated, 
the  impulse  is  always  to  be  traced  to  the  metropolis.  A  con- 
currence of  providential  circumstances  had  made  Paris,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  focus  from  which 
a  spark  of  vivifying  lire  might  easily  be  emitted.'  The 
stranger  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Grap,  who  had  just  found 
his  way  to  the  great  city,  an  obscure  and  ill-instructed  youth, 
was  to  receive  that  spark  into  his  bosom,  and  to  share  it  with 
many  around  him. 

Lous  XIL,  the  father  of  his  people,  had  just  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  French  clergy  at  Tours. 
This  prince  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  times  of  the  Refor- 
mation, so  that  if  that  great  revolution  had  taken  place  during 
his  reign,  all  France,  probably,  would  have  become  Protest- 
ant. The  assembly  at  Tours  had  declared  that  the  King  had 
a  right  to  make  war  against  the  Pope,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basla  These  decisions  were 
the  subject  of  general  conversation  in  the  colleges,  as  well  as 
m  the  city,  and  at  the  court,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  young  Farel. 

Two  children  of  rojral  blood  were  then  growing  up  in  the 

*  TJnivennitatem  Parisiensem  matrem  omnium  sdentianink  .  .  .  • 
Bjpecnlttm  fidei  tersum  et  politum  .  .  .  (Prima  Apellat  Uniymft  Stti 
1366^  BvlcBUiy  hr.  p.  806.) 
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court  erf*  Lonifl.  The  one  was  a  young  prince  of  tall  stature, 
and  a  striking  cast  of  features,  who  evinced  little  moderation 
of  character,  and  yielded  himself  unreflectingly  to  the  mastery 
of  his  passions,  so  that  the  king  \vas  often  heard  to  say,  "  That 
great  boy  will  spoil  all."*  This  was  Francis  of  Angoul6me^ 
l>ike of  Valois,  the  king^s  cousin.  Boisy,  his  governor,  had- 
taught  him,  however,  to  show  great  respect  to  letters. 

The  companion  of  Francis  was  his  sister  Margaret,  who 
was  two  years  older  than  himself.  "  A  princess,"  says  Bran* 
t6me,  "of  vigorous  understanding,  and  great  talents,  both 
natural  and  acquired."!  Accordingly,  Louis  had  spared  no'- 
pains  in  her  education,  and  the  most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom, 
were  prepared  to  acknowledge  Margaret  as  their  patroness. 

Already,  indeed,  a  group  of  illustrious  men  was  collected 
round  the  two. Valois.  William  Bude,  who,  in  his  youth,  had 
,  given  himself  up  to  self-indulgence  of  every  kind,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  enjoyment  of  the  chase, — ^living  among  his 
hawks,  and  horses,  and  hounds;  and  who,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  had  suddenly  altered  his  course  of  life,  sold  off 
his  equipage,  and  applied  himiself  to  study  with  all  the  eager- 
ness he  had  formerly  displayed  when  cheering  on  his  pack  to 
follow  the  scent  through  field  and  forest,  J-^Cop,  the  physician, 
-—Francis  Vatable,  whose  proficiency  in  Hebrew  learning 
was  admired  by  the  Jewish  doctors  themselves, — blames 
Tusan,  the  celebrated  Hellenist; — these  and  other  men  of 
letters  besides, — encouraged  by  Stephen  Poncher,  the  bishop 
of  Paris,  Louis  Ruze,  the  "  Lieutenant-Civil,"  and  Francis  de 
Luynes,  and  already  protected  by  the  two  young  Valois,— 
maintained  their  ground  against  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  regarded  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  as 
the  most  fearful  heresy.  At  Paris,  -as  m  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  the  restoration  of  religious  truth  was  preceded  by 
the  revival  of  letters.  But  in  France  the  hands  that  prepared 
the  materials  were  not  appointed  to  construct  the  edifice. 

♦  Mexeray,  vol.  iv.  p.  127. 

t  Brant  Dames  lUoBtreis  p.  331. 

I  Cb  wife  and  wnM  came  to  Geneva  in  L540|  tibet  iDUk  ^MA^ 
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Among  all  the  doctors  who  then  adorned  the  French  me- 
tropolis, one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  a  man  oMiminuti'fe 
stature,  of  mean  appearance,  and  humble  birth  ;•  whose  wit, 
erudition,  and  eloquence  had  an  indescribable  charm  for  all 
who  approached  him.  The  name  of  this  doctor  was  Lefevre ; 
he  was  bom  in  1455  at  Etables,  a  little  town  in  Picardy.  Ho 
had  received  only  an  indifferent  education, — a  barbarous  one, 
Theodore  Beza  calls  it ;  but  his  genius  had  supplied  the  want 
of  masters;  and  his  piety,  his  learning,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
aoul  shone  with  a  lustre  so  much  the  brighter.  -  He  had  been 
a  gteat  traveller, — it  would  even  appear  that  his  desire  to 
acquire,  knowledge  had  led  him  into  Asia  and  Africa.t  So 
early  as  the  year  1493,  Lefevre,  being  then  a  doctor  of  theo- 
logy* occupied  the  station  of  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Paris.  He  immediately  assumed  a  distinguished  place  among 
his  colleagues,  and  in  the  estimation  of  Erasmus  ranked  abovi 
them  alLi|: 

Lefevre  soon  discovered  that  he  had  a  peculiar  task  to 
fulfil.  Though  attached  to  the  practices  of  the  Romish 
church,  he  conceived  a  desire  to  reform  the  barbarous  system 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  University;^  he  accordingly 
began  to  teach  the  various  branches  of  philosophy  with  a 
precision  hitherto  unknown.  He  laboured  to  revive  the  study 
of  languages  and  classical  antiquities.  He  went  further  than 
this;  he  perceived  that  when  a  mental  regeneration  is  aimed 
at,  philosophy  and  literature  are  insufficient  instruments. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  the  scholastic  theology,  which  for  so 
many  ages  had  held  an  undisputed  sway  in  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing, he  applied  himself  to  the  Bible,  and  again  introduced  .the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  evangelical  science.     They 

♦  HomuncuU  unius  neque  genere  insignis.     (Bezs  Icones.) 

t  In  the  2nd  chapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thenalonians  is  a  curious  story  regarding  Mecca  and  the  temple  there^ 
which  he  relates  in  the  style  of  a  traveller. 

X  Fahro,  vuro  quo  vix  in  multis  millibus  reperias  vel  integriorem  vd 
humaniorem,  says  Erasmus.    (£r.  Epp.  p.  174.) 

S  Barbariem  nobili8sim«  academis incumbenteia  d«CnidL 
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were  no  barren  researches  to  which  he  addicted  himself;  hf 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  Bible.  His  eloquence,  hi& 
candour,  his  afiability,  captivated  every  heart.  Earnest  and 
fervent  in  the  pulpit, — in  his  private  intercourse  with  his 
papils  he  condescended  to  the  most  engaging  familiarity. 
"He  loves  me  exceedingly,"  was  the  language  of  Glareanus, 
one  of  the  number,  when  writing  to  his  friend  Zwinglo ;  '^  he 
is  all  frankness  and  kindness, — he  sings,  he  plays,  he  disputes, 
and  then  laughs  with  me."*  Accordingly,  a  great  number 
of  disciples  from  every  country  were  gathered  around  his 
chair. 

This  man,  learned  as  he  was,  submitted  himself  all  the 
while,  with  childlike  simplicity,  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
chorcL  He  passed  as  much  time  in  the  churches  as  in  his 
closet, — so  that  a  sympathetic  union  seemed  established  be- 
forehand between  the  old  doctor  of  Picardy  and  the  young 
student  of  Dauphiny.  When  two  natures,  so  congenial  as 
these,  are  brought  within  the  same  sphere,  though  it  be  the 
wide  and  agitated  circle  of  a  capital  city,  their  recijprocal  at- 
traction must  at  last  place  them  in  contact  with  eaclj  other. 
In  his  pious  pilgrimages,  young  Farel  soon  observed  an  old 
man,  by  whose  devotion  he  was  greatly  interested.  He  re- 
marked how  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  images,  how  long 
he  remained  in  that  posture,  how  fervently  he  seemed  to  pray, 
and  how  devoutly  he  repeated  his  hours.  "  Never,"  says 
Farel,  "  had  1  heard  a  chanter  chant  the  mass  more  rever- 
ently."t  This  was  Lefevre.  Farel  immediately  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  him  ; — and  great,  indeed, 
•wais  his  joy  when  the  venerable  man  met  his  approaches  with 
kindness.  He  had  now  found  what  he  had  come  to  the  capi- 
tal to  seek.  Henceforth  his  chief  delight  was  to  converse  witn 
the  doctor  of  Eta  pies,  to  listen  to  his  instructions,  to  prac- 
tise his  admirable  precepts,  and  to  kneel  with  him  in  pious 
adoration  at  the  same  shrine.     Oflen  were  the  aged  Lefevro 

•  Supra  modum  me  amat  totus  integer  et  candidus,  mecum  cantillat 
hidlt,  dfepatat,  ridet  mecum.    (Zw.  Epp.  p  26.) 
t  Ep.  da  Facel  &  tous  scigneun,  i^uples  et  paAleuxt. 
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and  liifl  youthful  disciple  seen  assisting  each  other  to  adorn  tfta 
image  of  the  Virgin  with  flowers, — while  far  removed  frpm 
Paris,  fer  removed  from  the  throng  of  the  collegiate  hall,  they 
murmured  in  concert  their  earnest  prayers  to  the  hlessed  Mary.* 

The  attachment  of  Farel  to  Lefevre  was  generally  noticed, 
and  thfe  respect  inspired  hy  the  old  doctor  was  reflected  on  hit 
pupil.  This  illustrious  connection  was  the  means  of  with.* 
jlrawing  the  young  Dauphinese  from  his  ohscurity.  He  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  for  his  zeal ;  and  many  pious  peraoos 
of  the  wealthier  order  entrusted  him  with  sums  of  money,  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  poor  students.! 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Lefevre  and  his  disciple  attained 
to  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth.  It  was  neither  the  hope  of 
a  rich,  benefice,  nor  any  propensity  to  an  irregular  life,  thai 
bound  Farel  so  firmly  Jo  the  cause  of  Popery :  a  spirit  like 
his  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  motives  so  sordid.  The  Pope, 
in  his  eyes,  was  the  visible  chief  of  the  church, — a  sort  of 
divinity,  at  whose  bidding,  souls  were  rescued  from  perdition. 
If  any  one,  in  his  hearing,  presumed  to  say  a  word  against  the 
venerated  Pontiflf,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  like  a  raging  wolf, 
and,  if  he  could,  would  have  called  down  thunder  from  heaven 
to  overwhelm  the  guilty  wretch  in  ruin  and  confusion.  "  1 
believe,"  he  i^aid,  "  in  the  cross,  in  pilgrimages,  in  images, 
in  vows,  in  relics.  What  the  priest  holds  in  his  hands,  shuts 
up  in  the  box,  eats  himself,  and  gives  to  be  eaten  by  others, — 
that  is  my  only  true  God, — and  to  me  there  is  no  God  beside, 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  ?"  J  "  Satan,"  he  says  afterwards,  "  had 
lodged  the  Pope,  and  Popery,  and  all  tbat  is  of  himself,  so 
deeply  in  my  heart,  that,  even  in  the  Pope's  own  heart,  they  . 
could  have  sunk  no  deeper." 

And  thus  it  was,  that  while  Farel  seemed  to  be  seeking 
God,  his  piety  decayed,  and  superstition  gathered  strength  in 
his  soul.     He  has  himself,  in  forcible  language,  described  his 

*  Floribiu  jnbebat  Marianum  idolum,  dumuna  soli  mimni 
preces  Marianas  ad  idohim,  ornari.    (Farellus  Pellicano,  an  15660 
t  Manuflcript  at  Greneva. 
I  Ep.  de  Farel, — &  tons  seighenn,  penples  et  prnteon. 
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eondkion  at  that  time.*-  "  Oh  l"^says  he,  «  how  I  shudder  at 
myself  and  my  sins,  when  I  think  on  it  all;  and  how  great 
and  wonderful  a  work  of  God  it  is,  that  man  should  ever  he 
delivered  from  such  an  ahyss  !" 

The  deliverance  in  his  own  case  was  wrought  hy  little  and 
little.  In  the  course  of  his  reading,  his  attention  had  at  first 
been  engaged  by  profane  authors ;  but,  finding  no  food  for  his 
piety  in  these,  he  had  set  himself  to  study  the  lives  of  the 
taints :  infatuation  had  led  him  to  these  legends,  and  he  quitted 
them  more  miserably  infatuated  still. f  He  then  addressed 
himself  to  several  of  the  celebrated  doctors  of  the  age*  but 
diese,  instead  of  imparting  tranquillity  to  his  mind,  only  ag- 
gravated his  wretchedness.  He  next  resolved  to  study  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  attempted  to  learn  Christianity  from 
Aristotle;  but  again  his  hopes  were  frustrated.  Books,  ima- 
ges, relics,  Aristotle,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints, — all  were 
tmavailing.  His  eager  spirit  wandered  from  one  broken  cis- 
tern of  human  wisdom  to-another,  and  turned  away  from  each 
in  succession,  unrelieved  of  the  thirst  that  consumed  it. 

At  last,  remembering  that  the  Pope  allowed  the  writings 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  called  the  "  Holy  BibleJ' 
Farel  betook  himself  to  the  perusal  of  these,  as  Luther,  in  the 
cloister  of  Erfurth  had  done  before  him ;  and  then,  to  his  dis- 
may,^ he  found  that  the  existing  state  of  things  was  such  as 
could  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  the  rule  of  Scripture.  He 
wa9  now,  we  might  think,  on  the  very  point  of  coming  at  the 
truth,  when,  all  at  once,  the  darkness  rolled  back  upon  him 
with  redoubled  weight,  and  the  depths  closed  over  him  again. 
"  Satan,"  says  he,  "  started  up  in  haste,  that  he  might  not  lose 
bis  possession,  and  wrought  in  me  as  he  was  wont."§  A  ter- 
rible struggle  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  word  of  the 
Church  now  ensued  in  his  heart.     If  he  fell  in  with  any  pas* 

*  Gtuo  plus  pergere  et  promovere  adnitebar,  eo  amplius  retcpcedebam. 
(Par.  Galeoto,  MS.  Letteia  at  Neuch&tel.) 

t  etna  de  saifctiBconscripta  offendebam,  ▼erum  ex  stulto  intfanum  fi^ 
Ciebant    (Ibid.) 

\  Fard  &  tons  aeignean.  f  Ibid. 
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sage  of  Scripture  opposed^ to  the  practice  of  the  Botoish 
Church,  he  cast  down  his  eyes  in  perplexity,  not  daring  to 
credit  what  he  read.*  "  Ah  I"  he  would  say,  shrinking  away 
from  the  Bible,  "  I  do  not  well  understand  these  things ;— 1 
must  put  a  different  construction  on  these  passages  from  that 
which  they  seem  to  me  to  bear.  I  must  hold  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Church, — or  rather,  of  the  Pope  1" 

One  day,  when  he  was  reading  the  Bible,  a  doctor,  who 
chanced  to  come  in,  rebuked  him  sharply.  "  No  one,"  said 
he,  "  ought  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  until  he  has  studied 
philosophy,  and  taken  his  degree  in  artsP  This  was  a  pre- 
paration the  Apostles  had  never  required ; — ^but  Farel  beliered 
him.  "  I  was  the  most  unhappy  of  men,"  he  tells  us,  "  for  I 
turned  away  my  eyes  from  the  light."f 

The  young  Dauphinese  was  now  visited  with  a  fresh  .par- 
oxysm of  Romish  fervor.  His  imagination  was  inflamed  by 
the  legends  of  the  saints.  The  severities  of  monastic  discipline 
were  to  him  a  powerful  attraction.  There  was  a  cluster  of 
gloomy  cells  in  a  wood  not  far  distant  from  Paris,  occupied  by 
an  establishment  of  Carthusians :  hither  he  often  repaired  as 
an  humble  visitor,  and  took  part  in  the  austerities  of  the  monks. 
"  I  was  busied  day  and  night,"  he  says,  "  in  serving  the  devil 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Pope, — ^that  man  of  sin.  I  had  tny 
Pantheon  in  my  heart,  and  so  many  intercessors,  so  many 
saviours,  so  many  gods,  that  I  might  well  have  passed  for  a 
Popish  register." 

The  darkness  could  never  grow  thicker, — ^but  now  the 
morning  star  was  to  arise  ;  and  the  voice  of  Lefevre  waia  to 
give  the  signal  of  its  appearance.  The  Doctor  of  Etaples  had 
ajready  caught  some  gleams  of  light :  an  inward  conviction 
assured  him  that  the  Church  could  not  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  she  then  was ; — and  often  on  his  way  homeward,  after 
chanting  the  mass,  or  paying  adoration  fo  an  image,  the  old 
man  would  turn  to  his  youthful  disciple,  and  say  in  a  solemn 
tone,  as  he  grasped  him  by  the  hand : — "  My  dear  William 

•  Oculos  demittens,  visis  non  credebam.    (Farel  Natafi  GbI«oto.} 
t  Oculot  a  luce  avartebam. 
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GUid  will-eiiange  the  face  of  the  world, — and  you  will  see  it  !"* 
FareJ  did  not  properly  conceive  his  meaning.  But  Lefevie 
did  not  stop  at  these  mysterious  words ;  and  the  great  change 
which  was  wrought  in  his  mind  ahout  this  time  was  appointed 
to  produce  a  similar  change  in  the  mind  of  his  pupiL 

The  old  Doctor  had  undertaken  a  task  of  immense  ]ahour ; 
he  was.  carefully  collecting  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  mar-, 
tyrs,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
are  inserted  in  the  calendar.  Two  months  had  already  heen 
printed,  when  one  of  those  rays  of  light  that  come  from  on  high 
flashed  on  a  sudden  into  his  soul.  He  could  no  longer  over- 
come the  disgust  which  superstitions  so  puerile  must  ever  ex- 
cite in  a  christian  heart.  The  grandeur  of  the  word  of  God 
made  him  perceive  the  wretched  folly  of  such  fables.  They 
now  'appeared  to  him  but  as  "  brimstone,  fit  only  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  idolatry."!  He  abandoned  his  work,  and,  casting  aside 
all  these  legends,  turned  affectionately  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
At  that  moment,  when  Lefevre,  forsaking  the  marvellous  his- 
tories of  the  saints,  laid  his  hand  on  the  word  of  God,  a  new 
era  opened  in  France, — and  the  Reformation  commenced  its 
coarse. 

Weaned,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  fictions  of  the  Breviary, 
Lefevre  began  to  study  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  the  light 
grew  rapidly  in  his  heart,  and  he  soon  communicated  to  his 
disciples  that  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  we  find  in  his 
Commentaries.  J  Those  were  strange  doctrines  for  the  schools 
and  Tot  the  world  around  him,  which  were  then  first  heard 
in  Paris,  and  disseminated  by  printing  presses  through  all 

♦  A  touB  fieignears. — See  also  his  letter  to  Pellican.  Ante  annos  pint 
minus  quadraginta,  me  manu  apprehensum  ita  alloquebatur : — "Guil- 
ieliiie,  oportet  orbem  immutari  et  tu  videbis !" 

t  A  toos  seigneurs,  peuples  et  pasteurs. 

X  The  first  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  bears 
the  date,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  1513.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Royal 
library  at  Paris.  The  second  edition  is  that  to  which  my  citlitions  re- 
fiar.  The  learned  Simon,  in  his  observations  on  the  New  Testament, 
nys,  "Jvaea  Le&vxe  must  be  ranked  among  tl;e  most  able  cnmmentii- 
tocB  of  his  age." 
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Christendom.     Wo  may  imagine  that  the  yomig  studentt  nhb 
listened  were  aroused,  impressed,  and  changed ;  and  thift  in 
this  way  the  aurora  of  a  brighter  day  had  dawned  upon  ' 
France  prior  to  the  year  1512. 

The  great  truth  of  Justification  by  Faith,  which  at  once 
OTerturns  the  subtilties  of  the  schools  and  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  the  efficacy  of  works,  was  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  very 
bosom  of  Sorbonne  itself.  "  It  is  God  alone,''  said  the  teachcfi 
(and  it  might  have  seeiged  as  if  the  very  roofe  of  the  univer- 
sity would  cry  out  against  such  new  sounds,)  "  It  is  God  alone, 
who  by  His  grace  justifies  unto  eternal  life.*  There  is  a 
righteousness  of  our  own  works,  and  a  righteousness  which  is 
of  grace, — the  one  a  thing  of  man's  invention,  the  other  com- 
ing from  God, — the  one  earthly  and  passing  away,  the  other 
divine  and  everlasting, — the  one  the  shadow  and  semblance, 
the  other  the  light  and  the  truth, — ^the  one  discovering  sm  and 
bringing  the  fear  of  death — the  other  revealing  ^race  for  the 
attainment  of  life  !"t 

"  What  will  you  then  say  ?"  enquired  the  hearers,  to  whom 
such  sounds  appeared  to  contradict  the  teaching  of  four  centu- 
ries, "  will  you  say  that  any  one  man  was  ever  justified  with- 
out works  T — «  One^  do  you  ask  ?"  returned  Lefevre,  "  why 
they  are  innumerable.  How  many  shameful  sinners  have 
eagerly  asked  to  be  baptized,  having  nothing  but  faith  in 
Christ  alone,  and  who,  if  they  died  the  moment  after,  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  blessed  without  works." — "  If,  then,  we  are 
not  justified  by  works,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  should  do  them," 
replied  soma  To  this  the  Doctor  made  answer, — and  possi- 
bly the  other  Reformers  might  not  have  altogether  gone  with 
hiffi  in  his  reply: — "  Cluite  the  contrary, — ^it  is  not  in  vain. 
If  I  hold  up  a  mirror  to  the  Sun,  it  receives  in  it  his  image : 
ihe  more  I  polish  and  clean  the  mirror,  the  brighter  does  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  shine  in  it ;  but  if  I  suffer  it  to  tarnish  and 

•  Solus  enim  Deus  est  qui  banc  justitiam  per  fidem  tradit,  qui  eob 
gratia  ad  vitom  justificat  sternam.    (Fabri  Comm.  in  Epp.  Panli,  p.  70.) 

t  Ilia  umbratile  vestigium  atque  signum,  h«c  lux  et  Veritas  est  (Fabii  ' 
^\iKuau  in  Epp.  Pauli,  p.  70.) 
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doll,  die  iolar  brilliancy  is  lost  So  it  is  with  Justification  in 
tl^Me  who  lead  an  unholy  life."  In  this  passage,  Lefevre,  like 
St  Aogustin,  in  seyeral  parts  pf  his  writings,  does  not  perhaps 
fluffici^tly  mark  the  distinction  between  justification  and  sane* 
tification.  The  Doctor  of  Staples  oAen  reminds  us  of  him  of 
Ilippona  Those  who  lead  an  unholy  life  have  never  re* 
eeired  justification,—- hence  such  cannot  lose  it.  But  Leievro 
perhaps  intended  to  say  that  the  Christian,  when  he  falls  into 
any  sin,  loses  the  assurance  of  his  salvation,  and  not  his  salva* 
fion  itsel£*  To  this  way  of  stating  it  there  would  be  nothing 
to  object 

Thus  a  new  life  and  a  new  character  of  teaching  had  pene- 
trated within  the  University  of  Paris.  The  doctrine  of  Faith, 
which  in  the  first  ages  had  been  preached  in  Gaul  by  Potinus 
and  IrensBUS,  was  again  heard.  Thenceforward  there  were 
two  different  parties  and  two  difierent  peoples  in  that  cele- 
brated school  The  instructions  given  by  Lefevre, — ^the  zeal 
of  his  disciples,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dry  teaching 
of  the  majority  of  its  doctors,  and  the  frivolous  conversation  of 
tho  generality  of  the  students.  In  the  colleges,  more  time  was 
lost  in  committing  to  memory  different  parts  in  comedies,  mas- 
querading, and  mountebank  farces,  than  was  given  to  the  study 
of  God's  word.  In  such  farces  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  higher  classes,  the  nobility,  and 
even  royalty  itself,  was  forgotten.  '  At  the  very  time  we  are 
writing  o^  the  Parliament  intervened,  and  summoning  before 
them  the  principals  of  several  of  the  colleges,  prohibited  those 
'  indulgent  tutors  from  suffering  such  comedies  to  be  acteid  in 
their  houses."|* 

But  a  mightier  intervention  than  the  mandates  of  Parlia- 
ment came  to  the  correction  of  these  disorders  in  the  Dniver- 

•  The  believer  may  well  bless  God  for  this  truth,  namely,  that  he  may 
low  the  QsenUmefU*)  assarance  of  hiii  salvation  without  his  salvation 
beiog  endangered.  The  cloud  may,  and  it  is  believed  often  has,  involved 
tlie  vessel  during  the  greater  part  of  her  course,  which  is  not  the  less  ad- 
vancing unto  the  haven  where  she  would  be.  Is  Christ  in  the  vessd  1* 
is  thai  which  ccmcems  us. — TV. 

t  Cnv]ffrH]st.d0rUnivenit4,V.p.96.  ^  J 
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|ity:  Christ  was  preached  among  its  inmates.  Qtmt  mt 
the  commotion  on  its  benches ;  and  the  minds  of  the  stndeolB 
were  almost  as  generally  occupied  with  discussions  of  thedoo- 
triaes  of  the  Gospel,  as  in  scholastic  subtilties  or  theatrical  eif 
bibitions.  Some  of  those  whose  lives  were  least  able  to  beaz 
the  light,  were  yet  heard  taking  the  part  of  works,  and  feeling 
instinctively  that  the  doctrine  of  Faith  condemned  the  licent^ 
ousness  of  their  lives, — they  maintained  that  St  James,  in  his 
epistle,  was  at  variance  with  the  writings  of  St  PauL  Le* 
fevre,  resolving  to  stand  by  and  protect  the  treasure  he  had 
found,  showed  how  the  two  Apostles  agreed :  "  Does  not  St 
James  say,'*  asked  he  "  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh 
down  from  abovCy — ^and  who  will  contest  that  justification  m 
the  perfect  gift,  the  excellent  grace?  ...  If  we  see  a  man 
moving,  the  breathing  we  see  in  him  is  to  us  the  sign  of  Ufa 
Thus  works  are  necessary,  but  only  as  signs  of  that  living 
£iith  which  is  accompanied  by  justification  *  Is  it  the  eye- 
salve  or  lotion  which  gives  light  to  the  eye  7  No ;  it  is  the  light 
of  the  sun.  Just  so  our  works  are  but  as  eye-salves  and  lo- 
tions ;  the  beam  that  the  sun  sends  forth  from  above  is  justifi- 
cation itself."t 

Farel  hung  upon  these  sounds  with  intense  interest  In* 
stantly  this  word  of  a  Salvation  by  Grace  had  upon  his  soul 
an  unspeakable  power  of  attraction.  Every  objection  fell,— 
every  difficulty  vanished.  Scarcely  had  Lefevre  brought  for- 
ward this  doctrine,  when  Farel  embraced  it  with  all  his  heart 
sind  mind.  He  had  known  enough  of  labour  and  conflict  to 
be  convinced  that  he  had  no  power  to  save  himself;  therefore,  • 
when  he  saw  in  God's  word  that  God  saves  freely,  he  be- 
lieved God.  "  Lefevre,"  exclaimed  he,  "  extricated  me  from 
the  delusive  thought  of  human  deservings,  and  taught  me  hovr 
that  all  is  of  Grace^ — ^which  I  believed  as  soon  as  it  was 
spoken."  j:     Thus  was  gained  to  the  £iith  by  a  conversion  aa 

*  Opera  signa  vivs  fidei,  quam  justificatio  seqi^tur.    (Fabri  Comm. 
in  Epp.  Pauli,  p.  73.) 
t  Sed  radius  desuper  a  solo  vibratus,  justificatio  est.    (Ibid.  p.  73.) 
S  Far*!     A  tous  seigneurs. 
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pKmipt  and  decisive  as  that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  that  Farcl 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  Theodore  Beza,  undismayed  by. 
threatening,  despising  the  shame  and  enduring  his  cross,  won 
fi>r  Christ, — JMontbelliard,  Neufchatel,  Lausanne,  Aigle,  and 
at  last  Geneva  itself.* 

Meanwhile  Lefevre,  following  up  his  teaching,  and  taking 
delight  in  employing  contrasts  and  paradoxes,  embodying 
weighty  truths,  extolled  the  sublime  mysteries  of  redemptioiL 
"Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  "the  urjspeakable  greatness  of  that  ex- 
ehange, — the  sinless  One  is  condemned,  and  he  who  is  guilty 
goes  free, — the  Blessing  bears  the  curse,  and  the  cursed  is 
brought  into  blessing, — the  Life  dies,  and  the  dead  live, — the 
Glory  is  whelmed  in  darkness,  and  he  who  knew  nothing  but 
confusion  of  fate  is  clothed  with  glory."f  The  pious  teacher, 
going  yet  deeper  into  his  theme,  recognised  that  all  salvation 
emanates  from  the  sovereignty  of  God*s  love :  "  They  who 
are  sav^"  said  he,  "  are  saved  by  the  electing  grace  and  will 
of  God,  not  by  their  own  will.  Our  election,  our  will,  our 
>9orking  is  all  in  vain ;  the  alone  election  of  God  is  all  pow- 
erful! When  we  are  converted,  it  is  not  our  conversion 
which  makes  us  the  elect  of  God,  but  it  is  the  grace,  will,  and 
election  of  God  Which  work  our  conversion."^ 

But  Lefevre  did  not  stop  short  in  doctrines ;  if  he  gave  to 
God  the  glory, — he  turned  to  man  for  "  the  obedience,"  and 
urged  the  obligations  flowing  from  the  exceeding  privileges 
of  the  Christian.  "  If  thou  art  a  member  of  Christ's  church," 
•aid  be,  "thou  art  a  member  of  his  body;  if  thou  art  of  his 
body,  then  thou  art  full  of  the  Divine  nature,  for  the  *  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  in  him  bodily.'  Oh  I  if  men  could 
but  enter  into  the  understanding  of  this  privilege,  how  purely, 
chastely,  and  holily  would  they  live,  and  how  contemptible, 
when  compared  with  the  glory  within  them, — that  glory 

♦  Nullis  difficultatibus  fractus,  nullis  minis,  convitiis,  verberibiis  deni- 

que  ioflictifl  territos.    (Bess  Icones.) 

t  O  ujefTabile  commercium !  .  .  .  (Fab^  Comm.  145  verso.) 

t  Ineffieax  est  ad  hoc  ipsum  nostra  voiuntas,  nostra  electio ;  Dei  ao- 

tcm  dectio  efficadssima  etpotentissima,  dw.    (Ibid.  p.  89.  verso.) 
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which  the  eye  of  flesh  cannot  see,-^would  they  deem  all  tha 
glory  of  this  world."* 

Lefrvre  felt  that  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  heavenly  tlungs 
^vas  a  high  distinction :  he  discharged  thatoflice  with  unvary- 
ing fidelity.  The  dissolute  morals  of  the  age,  and  more  c«pe- 
cially  of  the  clergy,  roused  hislndignation,  and  was  the  theme 
of  many  a  stern  rebuke :  "  What  a  reproach  "  said  he,  "  to 
hear  a  bishop  asking  persons  to  drink  with  him,  gambling, 
shaking  the  dice,  and  spending  his  whole  time  in  hawking, 
sporting,  hunting,  hallooing  in  the  chase  of  wild  beasts,  and 
sometimes  with  his  feet  in  houses  of  ill-fame.f  .  .  .  O  moi 
worthy  of  a  more  signal  retribution  than  Sardanapalus  himself!" 

Such  was  the  preaching  of  Lefevra  Farel  listened,  trem- 
bling with  emotion, — received  all  into  his  soul,  and  went  for- 
ward in  that  new  path  now  suddenly  made  plain  before  him. 
Nevertheless  there  was  one  article  of  his  former  creed  which 
he  could  not  as  yet  entirely  relinquish ;  it  was  the  invocatjon 
of  the  saints.  The  noblest  minds  have  often  these  lingering 
remains  of  darkness  after  the  light  has  broken. in  upon  them. 
Farel  heard  with  astonishment  the  teacher  declare  that  Christ 
alone  should  be  invoked :  "  Our  religion,"  said  Lefevre,  "  has 
only  one  foundation,  one  object,  one  head,  Jesus  Christ,  blessed 
for  ever !  he  hath  trodden  the  winepress  alone.  Let  us  not 
then  take  the  name  of  Paul,  of  ApoUos,  or  of  Peter.  The 
cross  of  Christ  alone  opens  heaven,  and  shuts  the  gate  of  helL" 
These  words  wakened  a  struggle  in  the  soul  of  FareL  On 
the  one  hand  he  beheld  the  whole  army  of  saints  with  the 
Church, — on  the  other,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  preacher.  One 
moment  he  inclined  to  the  one  side,  the  next  to  the  other.  It 
was  the  last  hold  of  ancient  error,  and  his  final  struggla  He 
hesitated  ;  still  clinging  to  those  venerated  names  before  which 
Rome  bends  adoringly.  At  last  the  decisive  blow  was  struck 
from  above ;  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes ;  Jesus  was  seen  by 

*  Si  do  corpore  Christi,  divinitate  repletus  ei.  (Fabri  Comm.  pi  176. 
veno.) 

t  Ex  yirgunculas  gremio  tenentem,  cum  suavais  lennoiiet 
aUid.  p.  806.^ 
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him  as  the  only  object  of  adoration.     "From  that  moment," 
said  he,  "the  Papacy  was  dethroned  from  my  mind.     I  began  ^ 
tn  abhoi  it  as  devilish,  and  the  holy  word  of  God  held  the  su- 
preme place  in  my  heart."* 

Events  in  the  great  world  accelerated  the  advance  of  Farel 
and  his  friends.  Thomas  De  Vio,  who  was  subsequently  op- 
posed at  Augsburg  against  Luther,  having  contended  in  a 
printed  work  that  the  Pope  was  absolute  monarch  of  the 
Church,  Louis  XII.  called  the  attention  of  the  University  of 
Paris  to  the  work  in  February,  1512.  James  Allman,  one 
of  the  youngest  of  its  doctors,  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  un- 
wearied application,  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  faculty 
of  theology  a  refutation  of  the  Cardinal's  arguments,  which 
drew  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly.f 

What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  discussions  on  the 
young  disciples  of  Lefevre?  Could  they  hesitate  when  the 
university  itself  manifested  an  impatience  of  the  Papal  yoke  7 
If  the  main  body  were  in  motion  should  not  they  be  skirmish- 
ing at  the  advanced  posts  ?  "  It  was  necessary,"  said  Farel, 
".  that  the  Papal  authority  should  be  very  gradually  expelled 
from  my  mind,  for  the  first  shock  did  not  bring  it  down."J 
He  contemplated  the  abyss  of.  superstitions  in  which  he  had 
been  plunged ;  standing  on  its  brink,  he  again  surveyed  its 
gloomy  depths,  and  drew  back  with  a  feeling  of  terror  :— 
Oh !"  ejaculated  he,  "  what  horror  do  I  feel  for  myself  and 
my  sins  when  I  think  of  the  past.^  Lord,"  he  continued, 
"would  that  my  soul  served  Thee  with  living  faith  after  the 
example  of  thy  faithful  servants !  Would  that  I  had  sought 
after  and  honoured  Thee  as  I  have  yielded  my  heart  to  the- 
mass,  and  served  that  magic  ,wafer, — giving  all  honour  to 
that!"  Grieving  over  his  past  life,  he  with  tears  repeated 
those  words  of  St.  Augustine,  "  I  have  come  too  late  to  the 
knowledge  of  Thee !  too  late  have  I  begun  to  love  Thee  I" 

Farel  had  found  Christ ;  and  safe  in  harbour  ho  reposed  in 

*  Ftrel.    A  tons  sei^eurs. 

t  Crevier  Hist,  de  rUnivenite  de  Parifl,  ▼.  p.  81. 

I  JWeL    A  tons  idgDeuii.  %  WtfU 
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peace  after  the  storm.*  "Now."  said  he,  ^^everf  thing ip* 
pears  to  me  to  wear  a  different  aspectf  Scripture  is  claci- 
dated,  prophecy  is  opened,  and  the  epistles  carry  wonderful 
Jight  into  my  soul.  J  A  voice  before  unknown*— the  voice  of 
Christ,  my  shepherd  and  my  teacher,  speaks  to  me  with  power."^ 
So  great  was  the  change  in  him  that  "  iristead  of  the  mur- 
derous heart  of  a  ravening  wolf,"  he  came  back,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  "  like  a  gentle  and  harmless  lamb,  with  his 
heart  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  Pope  and  given  to  Jesus 
Christ."! 

Escaped  from  so  great  an  evil,  he  turned  toward  the  Bible, Y 
ajid  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  acquirement  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew.*  *  He  was  unremitting  in  his  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  esteeming  them  more  and  more,  and  daily  receiv- 
ing more  light.  He  continued  to  resort  to  the  churches  of 
the  established  worship — but  what  did  he  there  hear? — Re- 
sponses and  chauntings  innumerable,  words  spoken  without 
understanding. tt  Often,  when  standing  among  the  throng  that 
gathered  round  an  image  or  an  altar,  he  would  exclaim, — 
"  Thou  alone  art  God  I  Thou  alone  art  wise !  Thou  alone 
art  good !  JJ  Nothing  should  be  taken  away — nothing  added 
to  thy  holy  law — for  Thou  only  art  the  Lord,  and  it  is  Thou 
alone  who  claimcst  and  hast  a  right  to  our  obedience." 

Thus  all  human  teachers  were  brought  down  from  the 
height  to  which  his  imagination  had  raised  them,  and  he  re- 
cognized no  authority  but  God  and  his  word.  The  doctors 
of  Par^g,  by  their  persecution  of  Lefevre,  had  long  since  lost 

*  Animus  per  varia  jactatus,  verum  nactus  portum,  soli  hssit.    (Farel  ^ 
Galeoto.) 

t  Jam  rerum  nova  facies.    (Ibid.) 

t  Notior  scriptura,  apertiores  prophets,  lucidiores  apostoli.    (Ibid.) 

f  Agnita  pastoris,  magistri  et  prsceptoris  Christi  vox.    (Ilnd.) 

3  Farel.    A  tous  seigneurs. 

^  Lego  sacra  ut  causam  inveniam.    (Farel  Galeoto.) 

**  Life  of  Farel.    MSS.  of  Geneva  and  of  Choupard. 

It  Clamores.multi,  cantiones  innumene.  (Farel  Galeoto,  ItfSS.  of 
Neufchfitel.) 

»  Vere  ta  solj^  Deus !    (lUd.) 
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all  place  in  his  esteem ;  but  ere  long  Lefevre  himself,  his 
well-beloved  guide  and  counsellor,  was  no  more  to  him  than 
his  fellow-man :  he  loved  and  venerated  him  as  long  as  he 
lived — ^but  God  alone  was  become  his  teaeher. 

Of  all  the  Reformers,  Farel  and  Luther  are  the  two  best 
known  to  us  in  their  early  spiritual  history,  and  most  memor- 
able for  the  struggles  they  had  to  pass  through.  Earnest  and 
energetic,  men  of  conflict  and  strife,  they  bore  the  brunt  of 
many  an  onset  before  they  were  permitted  to  be  at  peace.  Pa-  - 
rel  is  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  and  in 
France.  He  threw  himself  into  the  wood,  and  with  his  axo 
cleared  a  passage  through  a  forest  of  abuses.  Calvin  follow- 
ed, as  Luther  was  followed  by  Melancthon,  resembling  him 
in  his  office  of  theologian  and  "  master-builder."  These  two 
men, — who  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  legislators  of  anti- 
quity, the  one  in  its  graceful,  the  other  in  its  severer  style, — 
settle,  establish,  and  give  laws  to  the  territory  won  by  the  two 
former.  And  yet  if  Farel  reminds  us  of  Luther,  we  must 
allow  that  it  is  only  in  one  aspect  of  the  latter  that  we  are  re- 
minded of  him.  Luther,  besides  his  superior  genius,  had,  in 
all  that  concerned  the  Church,  a  moderation  and  prudence,  an 
acquaintance  with  pastexperience,  a*  comprehensive  judgment, 
and  even  a  power  of  order,  which  was  not  found  in  an  equal 
degree  in  the  Reformer  of  Dauphfny. 

Farel  was  not  the  only  young  Frenchman  into  whose  soul 
a  new  light  was,  at  this  time,  introduced.  The  doctrines 
which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  far-famed  doctor  of  Etaples 
fermented  among  the  crowd  of  his  hearers ;  and  in  his  school 
were  formed  and  trained  the  bold  men  who  were  ordained  to 
struggle,  even  to  the  very  foot  of  the  scaflTold.  They  listened, 
compared,  discussed,  and  argued  with  characteristic  vivacity. 
It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  that  we  may  number  among  the 
hfindful  of  scholars  who  then  espoused  the  Truth,  young 
Pierre  Ollvetan,  bom  at  Noyon,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  afterwards  revised  Lefevre's  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  French,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  so 
presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  as  to  draw  the  attention 

31*  ^ 
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of  a  youth  of  his  family,  also  a  native  of  Noyon,  who  bdcflme 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.^ 
Thus,  before  1512,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had  made  no 
impression  on  the  woild,  hut  was  taking  a  journey  to  Rome 
on  some  business  touching  the  interests  of  some  monks,  and 
when  Zwingle  had  not  even  begun  to  apply  himself  in  earnest 
to  Biblical  studies,  but  was  traversing  the  Alps,  in  company  . 
with  the  confederated  forces,  to  fight  under  the  Pope's  banner, 
—Paris  and  France  heard  the  sound  of  those  life-giving  truths, 
whence  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  come  forth — and 
there  were  found  souls  prepared  to  propagate  those  sounds, 
who  received  them  with  holy  affection.  Accordingly,  Theo- 
dore Beza,  in  speaking  of  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  observes  that 
"it  was  he  who  boldly  began  the  revival  of  the  holy  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ:"!  and  he  remarks  that,  "as  in  ancient'times, 
the  school  of  Isocrates  had  the  reputation  of  furnishing  th» 
best  orators,  so,  from  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  doctor  of 
Etaples,  went  forth  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  age,  and  of 
the  Church."J 

.  The  Reformation  was  not,  therefore,  in  France,  an  impor- 
tation from  strangers ;  it  took  its  birth  on  the  French  territory. 
Its  seed  germinated  in  Paris — its  earliest  shoots  were  struck 
in  the  University  itself,  that  ranked  second  in  power  in  Rom- 
anized Christendom.  God  deposited  the  first  principles  of  the 
work  in  the  kindly  hearts  of  some  inhabitants  of  Picardy  and 
Dauphiny,  before  it  had  begun  in  any  other  country  of  the 
globe.  The  Swiss  Reformation  was,  as  we  have  seen,J  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Germany ;  the  French  Reforniation  was,  in 
like  manner,  independent  of  that  of  Switzerland,  and  that  of 
Germany.  The  work  sprung  up  in  these  different  countries 
at  one  and  the  samb  time,  without  communication  between 
hem,  as  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  various  divisions  that  compose 

*  Biographie  Universelle,  Article  OUvetan,  Histoire  da  Calvinisae^ 
parMoimbourg,  53. 

t  £t  purioris  religionis  instaurationem  fortiter  agressus.   (Bezs  tconoi.') 

}  Sic  ex  Step  ulcnsis  auditorio  prsstautisdml  viri  pluiimi  prodMiint. 
(IWd.) 
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the  ahny  ate  seen  in  motion  at  the  same  instant,  although  the 
order  to  advance  has  not  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  but  all 
have  heard  the  word  of  command  proceeding  from  a  higher 
authority.  1'he  time  had  come — the  nations  were  ripe,  and 
God  was  everywhere  beginning  the  revival  of  His  Church. 

If  we  regard  dates,  we  must  then  confess  that  neither  to 
Switzerland  nor  to  Germany  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
been  first  in  the  .work,  although,  hitherto,  only  those  countries 
have  contended  for  it  That  honour  belongs  to  France.  This 
is  a  &ct  that  we  are  the  more  careful  to  establish,  because  it 
has  possibly,  until  now,  been  overlooked.  Without  dwelling 
upon  the  influence  exercised  by  Lefevre,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  many  persons,  and  especially  on  Calvin,— let  us  consider 
thi|t  which  he  had  on  one  of  his  disciples,  Farel  himself,— 
and  the  energy  of  action  which  that  servant  of  God  frpm  that 
hour  manifested.  Can  we,  after  that,  withhold  our  conviction 
that  even  though  Zwingle  and  Luther  should  never  have  been 
bom,  there  would  still  have  been  a  movement  of  Reformation 
in  France  7  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  how  far  it 
might  have  extended:  we  must  even  acknowledge  that  the 
report  of  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Jura,  afterwards  accelerated  and  animated  the  progress  o£ 
the  Reformers  of  France.  But  it  was  they  who  were  first 
awakened  by  fhe  voice  of  that  trumpet^  which  sounded  from 
heaven  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  were  earliest  in  the 
field,  on  foot,  and  under  arms. 

Nevertheless,  Luther  is  the  great  workman  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and,  in  the  fullest  import  of  the  term,  the  first  Re- 
former. Lefevre  is  not  as  complete  as  Calvin,  Farel,  or 
Luther.  There  is  about  him  that  which  reminds  us  of  Wit- 
temberg — of  Geneva — but  a  something  besides,  that  tells  of  . 
the  Sorbonne ;  he  is  the  foremost  Catholic  in  the  Reformation 
movement,  and  the  latest  of  the  Reformers  in  the  Catholic 
movement.  To  the  last,  he  continues  a  go  between, — a  me- 
diator,— not  well  understood ;  reminding  us  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  old  things  and  the  new,  which  might 
mxm  for  ever  separated  as  by  a  great  gul£.  Repulsed  and 
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persecuted  by  Rome,  he  yet  holds  to  Rome,  by  a  slendci 
thread  which  he  is  unwilling  to  sever.  Lefevre  of  Etaples 
has  a  place  to  himself  in  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
he  is  the  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  the  man  in  whom  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages  passed 
into  the  theology  of  the  Reformation. 

Thus,  in  the  University,  the  truth  was  already  workic^. 
But  the  Reformation  was  not  to  be  an  aflfair  of  college  life.  I( 
was  to  lestablish  its  power  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  to  liave  some  witnesses  even  at  the  King's  court 

The  young  Francis  of  Angoul^m'e,  cousin-german  and  son- 
in-law  to  Louis  XII.,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  His 
manly  beauty  and  address,  his  courage,  and  his  love  of  plea- 
sure, rendered  him  the  most  accomplished  knight  of  his  tima 
His  ambition,  however,  rose  higher ;  it  was  his  aim  to  bo  a 
great  and  even  a  gracious  prince;  provided  only  that  all 
should  bend  before  his  sovereign  authority.  Valour,  taste  for 
literature,  and  gallantry,  are  three  words  that  well  express  the 
genius  of  Francis,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  figured.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period,  the  like  features  appear  in  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIV.  These  princes  wanted  that  which  the  Gos- 
pel communicates;  and,  aUhough  there  has  been  no  time  when 
the  nation  did  not  contain  in  it  the  elements  of  sanctity  and  of 
Christian  elevation,  it  may  be  said  that  these  great  monarchs 
of  modern  France  have,  in  a  measure,  stamped  upon  that  peo- 
ple the  impress  of  their  own  characters,  if  it  be  not  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  they  themselves  were  the  faithful  expression 
of  the  character  of  the  nation  over  which  they  presided.  ^  If 
the  evangelic  doctrine  had  entered  France  under  the  auspices 
of  the  most  famed  of  the  Valois  princes,  it  might  have  brought 
with  it  to  the  nation  that  which  France  has  not, — a  spiritual 
turn  of  mind,  a  christian  purity,  and  an  intelligence  in  heavenly 
things,  which  would  have  been  the  completion  of  the  national 
character  in  what  most  contributes  to  the  strength  and  great- 
ness of  a  people. 

It  was  under  the  rule  of  Francis  I.  that  Europe,  as  well  as 
France,  passed  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  range  of  modem 
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instoiy.  It  xyds  then  that  that  new  world  which  was  bursting 
forth  on  all  sides  when  that  prince  ascended  the  throne,  grew 
and  entered  upon  possession.  Two  different  classes  of  men  ' 
exercised  an  influence  in  moulding,  the  new  order  of  society. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  men  of  ikith,  who  were  also  men 
of  wisdom  and  moral  purity,  and  close  to  them,  the  writers  of  , 
the  court, — ^the  friends  of  this  world  and  its  profligacy, — who 
by  their  licentious  principles,  contributed  to  the  depravation 
of  morals  as  much  as  the  former  served  to  reform  them. 

If,  in  the  days  of  Francis  the  First,  Europe  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  the  Reformers,  but  had  been  given  up  by 
God's  righteous  judgment  to  the  uncontrolled  influence  of  un- 
believing innovators,  her  fate  and  that  of  Christianity  had  been 
decided.  The  danger  seemed  great  For  a  considerable  time, 
the  two  classes  of  combatants,  the  opposers  of  the  Pope,  and 
those  who  opposed  the  Gospel,  were  mixed  up  together;  and 
OS  both  claimed  liberty^  they  seemed  to  resort  to  the  selme 
arms  against  the  same  enemies.  In  the  cloud  of  dust  raised 
on  the  field,  an  unpractised  eye  could  not  distinguish  between 
them.  If  the  former  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  a\vay 
by  the  latter  all  would  have  been  lost..  Those  who  assailed 
the  hierarchy  passed  quickly  into  extremes  of  impiety,  urging 
on  the  people  to  a  frightful  catastrophe.  The  Papacy  itself 
contributed  to  bring  about  that  catastrophe,  accelerating  by  its 
ambition  and  disorders  the  extinction  of  any  truth  and  life  stil 
left  in  the  Church. 

But  God  called  forth  the  Reformation, — and  Christianity 
was  preserved.  The  Reformers  who  had  shouted  for  liberty, 
were,  ere  long,  heard  calling  to  obedience.  The  very  men 
who  had  cast  down  that  throne  whence  the  Roman  Pontiff 
issued  his  oracles,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  'word  of 
the  Lord.'  Then  was  seen  a  clear  and  definite  separation^ 
and  war  was  declared  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  as* 
sailants.  The  one  party  had  desired  liberty  only  that  them- 
selves might  be  free, — the  others  had  claimed  it  for  the  word  J 
of  God.  The  Reformation  became  fhe  most  formidable  an*  1 
lagonist  of  that  incredulity  to  which  Rome  can  show  leoiflMg^ 
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Having  restored  liberty  to  the  Church,  the  Reformeis  ifw 
stored  religion  to  society ;  and  this  last  was,  of  the  two,  tho^ 
gift  most  needed. 

The  votaries  of  incredulity,  for  a  while,  hoped  to  reckoo . 
among  their  number  Margaret  of  Valois,  Duchess  of  Alca- 
»^on,  whom  Francis  loved  with  especial  tenderness,  and,  as 
Brantdme  informs  us,  used  to  call  his  "  darling."*  The  same 
tastes  and  general  information  distinguished  both  brother  aad 
sister.  Of  fine  person  like  Francis,  Margaret  dnited  to  those 
eminent  qualities,  which  in  their  combination  constitutesr  re- 
markable characters,  these  gentler  virtues  whicl\  win  the 
affection.  In  the  gay  world,  the  festive  entertainment,  the  royal 
the  imperial  court,  she  shone  in  queenly  splendour,  charming 
and  captivating  all  hearts.  Passionately  fond  of  literature 
and  gifted  with  no  ordinary  genius,  it  was  her  delight  to  shut 
herself  in  her  apartment,  and  there  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  reflection,  study,  and  meditation.  But  her  ruling  desire 
was  to  do  good  and  prevent  evil.  When  ambassadors  from 
foreign  countries  had  presented  themselves  before  the  king, 
they  were  accustomed  afterwards  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mar- 
garet, and  "they  were  greatly  pleased  with  her,"  observes 
BrantOme,  "and  returning  to  their  homes,  noised  abroad  the 
(ame  of  her:  and  he  adds  that  "the  king  would  often  hand 
over  to  her  matters  of  importance,  leaving  them  for  her  -to 
decide."t 

This  celebrated  princess  was  through  life  distinguished  by 
her  strict  morals ;  but  whilst  many  who  carry  austerity  on 
their  lips,  indulge  laxity  in  cpnduct,  the  very  reverse  of  this 
Mms  seen  in  Margaret  Blameless  in  conduct,  she  was  not 
altogether  irreproachable  in  the  use  of  her  pen.  Far  from 
wondering  at  this,  we  might  rather  wonder  that  a  woman 
dissolute  as  was  Louisa  of  Savoy,  should  have  a  daughter  so 
pure  as  Margaret.  Attending  the  court,  in  its  progress  through 
the  provinces,  she  employed  herself  in  describing  ihe  man* 
Hers  of  the  time,  and  especially  those  of  the  priests  and  tnonka 

*  Vie  dc8  Dames  Illastre«,  p.  333,  Haye  1740. 
tlbid.p.337. 
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«*0n  these  occasions"  sa3»s  BrantOme,  "  I  often  used  to  hear 
her  recount  stories  to  my  grandmother,  who  constantly  ac- 
companied her  in  her  litter,  as  dame  dUhomuur^  and  had 
charge  of  her  writing  desk."*  According  to  some,  we  have 
here  the  origin  of  the  Heptameron ;  but  more  recent  atid 
esteemed  critics  have  satisfied  themselves  that  Margaret  had 
no  hand  in  forming  that  collection,  in  some  parts  chargeable 
with  worse  than  levity,  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  Desperier^ 
her  gentleman  of  the  chamber. f 

This  Margaret,  so  charming,  so  full  of  wit,  and  living  in 
so  polluted  an  atmosphere,  was  to  be  one  of  the  first  won  over 
by  the  religious  impulse  just  then  communicated  to  France. 
But  how,  in  the  centre  of  so  profane  a  court,  and  amid  the 
sounds  of  its  licentious  gossip  was  the  Duchess  of  Alenqon  to 
be  reached  by  the  Reformation  ?  Her  soul,  led  to  look  to 
heaven,  was  conscious  of  wants  that  the  Gospel  alone  could 
meet  Grace  can  act  in  every  place,  and  Christianity, — which 
even  before  an  apostle  had  appeared  in  Rome,  had  some  fol- 
lowers among  the  household  of  Narcissus,  and  in  the  palace 
©rNerOjJ — in  the  day  of  its  revival  rapidly  made  its  way  to 
the  court  of  Francis  the  ^irst.  There  were  ladies  and  lords 
who  spoke  to  that  princess  concerning  the  things  of  faith,  and 
the  sun  which  was  then  rising  on  France,  sent  forth  one  of  its 

♦ .  Vie  des  Dames  Illustres,  p.  346. 

t  Thia  is  proved  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  nge. 
M.  Ch.  Nodier,  in  the  JRevice  des  Dstux  Monrles,  t.  xx.  wherein  he  observes, 
p.  350 — "  Desperiers  is  in  reality  and  almost  exclusively  author  of  the 
Heptameron.  I  scruple  not  to  say  I  have  no  doubt  of  this,  and  entirely 
coincide  in  the  opinion  of  Bouistuan,  who,  solely  on  this  account,  omit- 
ted and  withheld  the  name  of  the  Clueen  of  Navarre."  If,  as  I  think, 
Margaret  did  compose  some  tales,  doubtless  the  most  harmless  ofthose  in 
liic  Heptameron,  it  must  have  been  in  her  youth— just  after  her  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Alencon  (1509).  The  circumstances  mentioned  by 
Brantome,  p.  346,  that  the  king's  mother  and  Madame  de  Savoy  "  being 
young,"  wished  to  "  imitate"  Margaret,  is  a  proof  of  this.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  evidence  of  De  Thou,  who  says,  "  Si  tempera  et  juvenilem 
statem  in  qua  scriptum  est  respicias,  non  prorsus  damnandum,  certe 
gnmtate  tantfe  heroina  et  extreina  vita  minus  dignum."  (Thuanus,  t, 
^.  p.,  117.)    Brantome  and  De  Thou  are  two  unobjectionaWe  witnesses, 

4  RomansjEyi.  11.    PhU.iv.23. 
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caTlIcst  beams  on  a  man  of  eminent  station  by  whom  its  llgit 
was  immediately  reflected  on  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on. 

i\mong  the  most  distinguished  lords  of  the  court  was  Cotmt 
AVilliiini  of  Montbrun,  a  son  of  Cardinal  Briqonnet  of  St 
IMuIo,  who  had  entered  the  church  on  his  being  left  a  widower. 
C'Ount  William,  devoted  to  studious  pursuits,  himself  also  took 
ort'ers;  and  was  bishop,  first  of  Lodeva,  and  afterwards  of 
Rlraux.  Although  twice  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Paris  unseduced  by  the  attractions  and  splendours 
of  Leo  X. 

At  the  period  of  his  return  to.  France,  a  ferment  was  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself  Farel,  as  Master  of  Arts,  was  lecturing 
in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  one  of  the  four  leading 
establishments  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Paris,  ranking 
equal  with  the  Sorbonne.  Two  countrymen  of  Lefevre,  Ar- 
r.aud  and  Gerard  Roussel,  and  some  others,  enlarged  this  little 
circle  of  free  and  noble  spirits.  Bri^onnet,  who  had  so  re- 
cently quilted  the  festivals  of  Rome,  was  all  amazement  at 
what  had  been  doing  in  Paris  during  his  absence.  Thirst 
ing  after  the  truth,  ho  renewed  his  former  intercourse  witi 
Lefevre,  and  soon  passed  precious  hours  in  company  with  the 
Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Farel,  the  two  Roussels^  and  their 
friends.*  Full  of  humility,  the  illustrious  prelate  sought  in 
struction  from  the  very  humyest,  but,  above  all,  he  sought  it 
of  the  Lord  himself  "  /  am  all  dark,"  said  he,  "  waiting  for 
the  grace  of  the  divine  favour,  from  which  my  sins  have  ban- 
ished  me."  His  mind  was  as  if  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the 
Gospel.  His  eye-lids  sunk  under  its  unheard-of  brightness. 
"  The  eyes  of  all  mankind,"  exclaiihed  he,  "  cannof  take  in 
the  whole  light  of  that  sun  !"f 

Lefevre  had  commended  the  Bishop  to  the  Bible, — ^he  had 

♦  Histoire  de  la  Rfivocat.  de  I'edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Manila 
bourg.  Hist,  du  Calv.  p.  12. 

t  These  expressions  cf  Briconnet  are  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris—entitled  Letters  of  Margaret  aueen  of  Navarre,  and 
which  is  marked  S.  F.  337.  I  shall  more  than  once  have  ocdaion  to 
quote  (his  jnanuscript,  which  I  found  not  easy  to  decipher.  J  ^QoCb  tlM 
Ungattge  of  the  time. 
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pointed  to  it  as  that  guiding  clue  which  ever  brings  us  back 
to  the  original  truth  of  Christianity,  such  as  it  existed  before 
all  schoDls,  sects,  ordinances,  and  traditions,  and  as  that  mighty 
agent  by  means  of  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  re- 
newed in  power. ^  Briqonnet  read  the  Scriptures.  "Such  is 
the  sweetness  of  that  heavenl}*^  manna."  said  he,  "  that  it  never 
cloys ;  the  more  we  taste  of  it,  the  more  we  long  for  it."* 
The  simple  and  prevailing  truth  of  Salvation  filled  him 
with  joy ; — ^he  had  found  Christ,  he  had  found  God  Himself. 
"  What  vessel,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  capable  of  receiving  into  it 
such  vast  and  inexhaustible  grace.  But  the  mansion  expands 
with  our  desire  to  lodge  the  good  guest.  Faith  is  the  quatrter- 
master  who  alone  can  find  room  for  him,  or  rather  who  alone 
can  enable  us  to  dwell  in  him."  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
excellent  bishop  grieved  to  see  that  living  word  which  the 
Reformation  gave  to  the  world  so  slighted  at  court,  in  the 
city,  and  among  the  people ;  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Singular 
innovation,  so  worthy  of  acceptation,  and  yet  so  ill  re- 
-ceived !" 

Thus  did  evangelic  truth  open  itself  a  way  into  the  midst 
of  the  frivolous,  dissolute,  and  literary  court  of  Francis  I. 
Several  of  those  who  composed  it  and  enjoyed  themnlimited 
confidence  of  that  priiice, — as  John  du  Bellay,  du  Bude,  Cop, 
the*  court  physician,  and  even  Petit,  the  king's  confessor, 
seemed  favourable  to  the  views  of  Briqonnet  and  Lefevro. 
t'rancis,  who  loved  learning,  and  invited  to  his  court  scholars 
•*  suspected"  of  Lutheranism,  "  in  the  thought,"  observes  Eras- 
mus, "  that  he  should,  in  that  way,  adorn  and  illustrate^  his 
reign  better  than  he  could  do  by  trophies,  pyramids,  or  build- 
ings,"— was  himself  persuaded  by  his  sister,  by  Bri^onnet,  and 
the  learned  of  his  court  and  colteges.  He  was  present  at  the 
discussions  of  the  learned, — enjoyed  listening  to  their  discourse 
at  table, — and  would  call  them  "  his  children."  He  assisted 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  word  of  God,  by  founding  professor- 
ihips  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,— accordingly,  Theodore  Beza 
\hui  speaks,  when  placing  his  portrait  at  the  head  of  the  R^ 

*Ibld. 
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fonners, — "  Pious  Reader  1  do  not  shudder  at  the  sight  of  this 
adversary.  Ought  not  he  to  have  his  part  in  thu  h(»oiir 
who  oanished  harbarism  from  society,  and  with  firm  hand 
established  in  its  place  the  cultivation  of  three  languages  and 
profitable  studies  that  should  serve  as  the  portals  of  that  new 
structure  that  was  shortly  to  arise."* 

But  there  was  at  the  court  of  Francis  L  one  soul  which 
seemed  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  evangelic  doctrines  of 
the  teachers  of  Staples  and  of  Meaux.  Margaret,  hesitating 
and  not  knowing  on  what  to  lean  in  the  midst  of  the  profiigate 
society  that  surrounded  her,  sought  somewhat  on  which  her 
soul  might  rest, — and  found  it  in  the  Gospel.  She  turned  to- 
ward that  fresh  breath  of  life  which  was  then  reviving  the 
world,  and  inhaled  it  with  delight  as  coming  from  heaven. 
She  gathered  from  some  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  the  teaching 
of  the  new  preachers.  Some  there  were  who  lent  her  their 
writings,  and  certain  little  books,  called,  in  the  language  of 
the  time,  "  tracts ;" — ^they  spoke  of  "  the  primitive  church,  of 
the  pure  word  of  God,  of  a  worship  <  in  spirit  and  tiuth,'  of  a 
Christian  liberty  that  rejected  the  yoke  of  human  traditions 
and  superstitions,  that  it  might  adhere  singly  to  God."t  It 
was  not  long  before  this  princess  sought  interviews  with  Le- 
fevre,  Farel,  and  Roussel.  Their  zeal,  piety,  and  walk,  and 
all  she  saw  of  them,  impressed  her, — ^but  it  was  her  old  friend, 
the  bishop  of  Meanx,  who  was  her  guide  in  the  path  of 
fiuth. 

Thus,  at  the  glittering  court  of  Francis  I. — and  in  the  disso- 
lute house'of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  wrought  one  of  those  conTe^ 
sions  of  the  heart  which  in  every  age  are  the  work  of  the  word 
of  God.  Margaret  subsequently  recorded  in  her  poetical  efiu- 
sions  tne  various  emotions  of  her  soul  at  this  important  period 
of  her  life,  and  we  may  there  trace  the  course  by  which  she 
was  led.    We  see  that  the  sense  of  sin  had  taken  strong  hold 

«  Neque  rex  potentisnme  pudeat  .  .  .  quasi  atrienses  hujus  «dit  fit 
toras.  (Bez8  Icones.)— Disputationibus  eonun  ipse  intcrfuit.  (Flor 
R«imiii<ii,  HiaU  de  ortu  hereaum.  vii.  p.  2.) 

t^Maimboiiig.  Hiit.  da  Calvinime^  p.  16, 
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apou  her,  and  that  she  bewailed  the  levity  \vith  which  she  had 
once  Yiewed  the  scandals  of  the  court 

Is  there  in  the  abyss's  lowest  depth 
A  piinishment  that  equals  e'en  the  tenth 
Of  all  my  sin. 

The  corruption  which  she  had  so  long  overlooked,  now 
that  her  eyes  were  opened,  was  seen  in  every  thing  about  her-« 

Surely  in  mje  there  dwells  that  evil  root 
That  putteth  forth  in  others  branch  and  fruit.* 

But  amid  all  the  horror  she  felt  at  her  own  state  of  heart, 
she  yet  acknowledged  that  a  God  of  Peace  had  manifested  him- 
self to  her  soul — 

Thou,  O  my  God,  hast  in  thy  Grace  come  down 
To  me,  a  worm  of  earth,  who  strength  had  none.t 

And  soon  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  was  shed 
abroad  in  her  heart : — 

My  Fatner,  thtn, — but  what  a  Father  thou, 
Unseen, — that  changest  not, — endless  of  days, 

Who  graciously  forgivest  all  my  sins. 
Dear  Lord  Emanuel,  behold  me  fall 
Low  at  thy  sacred  feet,  a  criminal ! 

Pity  me,  Father, — perfect  in  Thy  love  I 
Thou  art  the  sacrifice,  and  mercy-seat, 
And  Thou  hast  made  for  us  an  offering  meet, 

Well  pleasing  unto  Thee,  oh  God  above.| 

Margaret  had  found  the  faith,  and  her  soul  in  its  joy  gave 
free  expression  to  holy  delight, — 

Oh  Saviour  Jesus — oh  most  holy  Word 
I  Only  \)egotten  of  thy  Father  God 

1  The  First — the  Last — for  whom  all  things  werd  mad^* 

I  Bishop  and  King,  set  over  all  as  Head, 

i 

*  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  princesses  (Lyoft  1547).  tome  ler, 
BUroir  de  Tfime  pecheresse,  .p.  15.  The  copy  1  hdve  used  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  GLueen  of  Navarre  herself,  and  some  notes  appearing  in 
it  are,  it  is  said,  in  her  handwriting.  It  b  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
fiieDd.  ^  ^ 

t  Ibid.  p.  18^  19.  ilbjd.    Oraisoni  J.  C.^ikl43^. 
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ThioQgh  death,  from  fear  of  death  thdu  wtt'tt  iii  ftwl 

Making  us  children  by  our  Faith  in  Thee, 

Righteous  and  pure  and  good  by  faith  to  be. 

Faith  plants  our  souls  in  innocence  again,  * 

Faith  makes  us  kings  with  Christ  as  kings  to  Teign, 

Faith  gives  us  all  things  in  our  Head  to  gain.* 

From  that  time  a  great  change  was  seen  in  the  Duchess  of 
Aienqon — 

Though  poor,  untaught,  and  weak  I  be, 
Yet  feel  I  rich,  wise,  strong  in  Thee.t 

However,  the  power  of  sin  was  not  yet  subdued — Her  soul 
was  still  conscious  of  a  want  of  blessed  harmony,  and  of  a  de- 
gree of  inward  struggle  that  perplexed  her — 

By  spirit  noble,  yet  by  nature  serf, 
Of  heavenly  seed, — ^begotten  here  on  earih ; 
Grod's  temple, — wherein  things  unclean  find  room ; 
Immortal, — and  yet  hastening  to  the  tomb  ; 
Though  fed  by  God, — in  earthly  pastures  roving; 
Shrinking  from  ill, — yet  sinful  pleasures  loving ; 
Cherishing  truth — yet  not  to  truth  conformed ; 
Long  as  my  days  on  earth  prolonged  are,  ^ 

Life  can  have  nought  for  me  but  constant  \var.t 

Margaret,  seeking  in  nature  symbols  that  might  express  iho 
felt  want  and  desire  of  her  soul,  chose  for  her  emblem,  says 
BranlOme,  the  marigold^  "  which  in  its  flower  and  leaf  has 
most  resemblance  to  the  sun,  and,  turning,  follows  it  in  its 
course."^  She  added  this  device,  Non  inferiora  secutus — I 
seek  not  things  below — "  signifying,"  continues  the  annalist  of 
the  coui^  "  that  her  actions,  thoughts,  purposes,  and  desires 
were  directed  to  that  exalted  Sun,  namely  God, — whereupon 
it  was  suspected  that  she  had  imbibed  the  religion  of  Luther." | 

In  fact,  the  princess  shortly  after  experienced  the  truth  of 
that  worn,  "  All  that  will  live  godly  inJestbS  Christ  shall  suffer 
pel secution"     The  new  opinions  of  Margaret  were  the  sub- 

•  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  princesses  (Lyon  1547),  tome  ler^ 
afiroif  de  rtme  pecheresse,  p.  15.    Discord  de  I'Esprit  et  de  la  duir,  p.  73, 

t  Ibid.    Miroir  de  Fame,  p.  22. 
-  t  Ibid.    Discord  de  TEsprit  et  de  la  chair,  p.  7L 

S  Vies  des  Femmes  Illustres.  p.  33. 

Ulliid;p:83. 
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ject  of  ^oiiTersalion  at  court,  and  grreat  was  the  sehsatioii  ;-— 
Whet  I  could  the  king's  sister  be  one  of  those  people  ? — For  a 
moment  it  might  have  been  feared  that  Margaret's  disgrace 
was  certain.  Bat  the  king  who  loved  his  sister,  affected  to 
disregard  the  rumour  of  the  court  The  conduct  of  Margaret 
gradually  dissipated  the  opposition ; — <<  Every  one  loved  her, 
for,"  says  BrantOme,  *'  she  was  very  kind,  gentle,  condescend- 
ing, and  charitable,  very  easy  of  access,  giving  away  much  in 
alms,  overlooking  no  one,  but  winning  all  hearts  by  her  gra- 
cious deportment.'^* 

In  the  midst  of  the  corruption  and  frivolity  of  that  age,  the 
mind  may  joyfully  contemplate  this  elect  soul,  which  the  grace 
of  God  gathered  from  beneath  all  its  pomps  and  vanities.  But 
her  fenunine  character  held  her  back.  If  Francis  the  First 
had  had  the  convictions  of  his  sister,  we  can  hardly  doubt  ho 
would  have  followed  them  out  The  feaifuf  heart  of  the  prin- 
cess trembled  at  the  thought  of  facing  the  anger  of  her  king. 
She  continued  to  fluctuate  between  her  brother  and  her  Sa- 
viour, unwilling  to  give  up  either  one  or  the  other.  We  do 
not  recognise  in  her  the  Christian  who  has  attained  to  the  per- 
fect liberty  of  Grod*s  children,  but  the  exact  type  of  those  souls 
'-at  all  times  so  numerous,  and  especially  among  her  sex,-— 
wlio,  drawn  powerfully  to  look  to  heaven,  have  not  strength 
sufficient  to  disengage  themselves  entirely  from  the  bondage 
of  earth. 

Nevertheless,  such  as  she  is  here  seen,  her  appearance  is  a 
touching  vision  on  the  stage  of  history.  Neither  Germany 
nor  England  presents  such  a  picture  as  Margaret  of  Yalois. 
She  is  a  star,  slightly  clouded,  doubtless,  but  shedding  a  pecu* 
liarlysoft  light  And  at  the  period  we  are  contemplating, 
her  light  even  shines  forth  with  much  radiance.  Not  till 
afterwards,  when  the  angry  glance  of  Francis  the  First  de- 
nounces a  mortal  hatred  of  the  Gospel,  will  his  sister  spread  a 
veil  over  her  holy  faith.  But  at  this  period  she  is  seen  erect 
in  the  midst  of  a  degraded  court,  and  moving  in  it  as  the  bride 
of  Jesus  Christ  The  respect  paid  to  her,  the  high  opinion 
♦  Vl«  d«i  Femines  niuitm,  >  341. 
32» 
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entertained  of  her  understanding  and  character,  pleads,  mopi 
persuasively  than  any  preacher,  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  at  the 
court  of  France,- and  the  power  of  this  gentle  female  influence 
gains  admission  for  the  new  doctrines.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this 
period  we  may  trace  the  disposition  of  the  noblesse  to  embrace 
Protestantism.  If  Francis  had  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  sister, 
if  the  entire  nation  had  opened  its  arms  to  Christianity,  the  con* 
Ycrsion  of  Margaret  might  have  been  the  channel  of  salvatioa 
to  France.  But  whilst  the  nobles  welcomed  the  Gospel,  the 
throne  and  the  people  adhered  faithful  to  RomCj-T-and  a  day 
came  when  it  was  a  source  of  heavy  misfortune  to  the  Refi>^ 
mation  to  have  numbered  in-  its  ranks  the  names  of  Navane 
and  Conde. 

Thus  already  had  the  Gospel  made  converts  in  France^ 
Lefevre,  Bri^onnet,  Farel,  IMargaret,  in  Paris,  joyfully  follow- 
ed in  the  direction  of  the  movement  It  seemed  as  if  Francis 
himself  was  more  attracted  by  the  light  of  learning  than  re* 
yelled  by  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.  The  friends  of  God's 
word  encouraged  the  most  hopeful  anticipations,  and  were 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  heavenly  doc> 
trine  would  spread,  unresisted,  through  their  country,  when 
suddenly  a  powerful  opposition  was  concocted  in  the  Sorfoonne, 
and  at  the  court.  France,  which  was  to  signalize  herself 
among  Roman  Catholic  states  by  three  centuries  of  persecution 
of  the  Reformed  opinions,  arose  against.the  Reformation  with 
pitiless  sternness.  If  the  seventeenth  century  was,  in  France, 
an  age  of  bloody  persecution,  the  sixteenth  was  that  of  cruel 
struggle.  In  no  country,  perhaps,  have  those  who  professed 
the  reformed  faith  met  wjth  more  merciless  opposers  on  the 
very  spots  where  they  brought  the  Gospel.  In  Germany  the 
anger  of  the  enemy  came  upon  them  from  other  states,  where 
the  storm  had  been  gathering.  In  Switzerland,  it  fell  upon 
them  from  the  neighbouring  cantons ;  but  in  France  it  everjr- 
where  met  them  face  to  £ice.  A  dissolute  woman  and  a  rapa- 
cious minister  then  took  the  lead  in  the  long  line  of  enemiee 
of  the  Reformation. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  and  of  Margare^  ] 
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I  for  her  gallantries,  of  overbearing  temper,  and  surrounded 
by  ladies  of  honour,  whose  licentiousness  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  train  of  immorality  and  infamy  at  the  court  of  France^ 
naturally  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  the  opposers  of  God's 
word.  What  rendered  her  more  formidable  was  the  alciost 
unbounded  influence  she  possessed  over  her  son.  iBut  the 
Gospel  encountered  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  in  Anthony 
Duprat,  Louisa's  favourite,  and,  by  her  influence,  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  This  man,  whom  a 
.  contemporary  historian  has  designated  as  the  most  vicious  of 
bipeds,*  was  yet  more  noted  for  avarice  than  Louisa  for  her 
diasoltite  life.  Having  begun  with  enriching  himself  by  per- 
verting justice,  he  sought  to  add  to  his  wealth  at  the  cost  of 
religion ;  and  took  orders  with  a  view  to  get  possession  of  the 
richest  benefices. 

Luxury  and  avarice  thus  characterized  these  two  persons, 
who,  being  both  devoted  to  the  Pope,  sought  to  cover  the  in- 
fiuny  of    their  lives  by  shedding  the  blood  of  heretics,  t 

One  of  their  first  steps  was  to  hand  over  the  kingdom  to 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  king,  after  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  had  a  meeting  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna, 
and  in  that  place  was  concluded  the  memorable  Concordat,  in 
virtue  of  which  those  two  princes  divided  between  them  the 
spoils  of  the  Church'.  They  annulled  the  supremacy  of- 
Councils  to  ascribe  supremacy  to  the  PopCy  and  took  from  the 
respective  churches  the  power  of  nominating  to  bishoprics,  to 
give  that  power  to  the  king.  After  this,  Francis  the  First, 
supporting  the  Pontiff's  train,  repaired  publicly  to  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Bologna  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Sensible  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  Concordat,  he  turned  to  Duprat,  and  whispered 
in  his  ear, — "  There  is  enough  in  this  to  damn  us  both."{ 
But  what  signifies  to  him  salvation, — ^money  and  the  Pope's 
alliance  was  what  he  sought. 

The  Parliament  met  the  Concordat  with  a  vigorous  resist* 

*  Bipedum  omniuai  nequissimus.    (Belcarius,  zv.  p.  435.) 
t  SiimondL  Hist,  des  Francaifl,  zvL  p^  387. 
I.Mathira,  I  p.  Id 
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ance.  The  king,  after  keeping  its  deputies  waiting  jbr  some 
weeks  at  Amboise,  sent  for  them  one  day  into  his  presence^ 
upon  rising  from  table,  and  said :  "  There  is  a  king  m  France, 
and  I  don't  at  aU  understand  that  any  men  should  form  a 
senate  after  the  manner  of  Venice."  He  then  ordered  them 
to  depart  before  sunset.  From  such  a  prince,  Gospel  hberty 
had  nothing  to  hope.  Three  days  afterwards,  the  Qrand 
Chamberlain  la  Tremouille  appeared  in  Parliament,  and 
directed  that  the  ConcorcKit  should  be  enregistered. 

On  this,  the  University  was  in  motion.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  1518,  a  solemn  procession,  at  which  were  present  the 
whole  body  of  students  and  bachelors  in  their  corps,  repaired 
to  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Scholars,  to  implore  God  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  kingdom.*  "  The 
halls  of  the  different  colleges  were  closed;  strong  bodies  of 
students  went  armed  through  the  streets,  threatening  and  in 
some  instances  maltreating  consequential  persons,  engaged 
pursuant  to  the  king's  directions,  in  making  known  the  Con- 
cordat, and  carrying  it  into  effect." t  However,  in  the  result, 
the  University  allowed  the  compact  to  be  fulfilled,  but  without 
rescinding  the  resolutions  in  which  their  opposition  to  it  was 
declared ;  and  "  from  that  time,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador 
Correro,  "the  king  began  to  give  away  bishoprics  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  to  bestow  abbey  lands 
on  his  soldiers,  so  that  at  the  French  court  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  were  counted  merchandise,  just  as  among  the  Venetians 
they  trade  in  pepper  and  cinhamon."^ 

Whilst  Louisa  and  Duprat  were  taking  their  measures  to 

root  up  the  Gospel  by  the  destruction  of  the  Gallican  Church, 

a  powerful  party  of  fanatics  were  gathering  together  against 

the  Bible.     The  truth  of  the  Gospel  has  ever  had  two  great 

adversaries,— ^the  profligacy  of  the  world,  and  the  fanaticism 

of  the  priests.     The  scholastic  Sorbonne  and  a  shameless 

court,  were  now  about  to  go  forward  hand  in  hand  against  the 

confessors  of  Jesus  Christ     The  unbelieving  Sadducees  and 
_,     .  ^  .     • 

♦  Cre\'ier,  v.  p.  110. 

t  Fontaine,  Hist.  Cathol.    Paria,  1562,  p.  16. 

%  Raumer.  Geich.  Euxop.  i  p.  S70« 
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the  hypocritical  Pharisees,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gospel 
were  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Christian tty,  and  they  arc  alike 
in  every  age.  At  their  head  stood  Noel  Bedi^,.  commonly 
called  Beda,  a  native  of  Picardy,  syndic  of  the  Sorhonne,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  the  first  hlusterer  and  most  factious 
disturber  of  his  time.  Educated  in  the  dry  maxims  of  scho* 
laslic  morality,  he  had  grown  up  in  the  constant  hearing  of# 
the  theses  and  antitheses  of  his  college,  and  had  more  venera- 
tion for  the  hair-breadth  distinctions  of  the  school,  than  for  God's 
word,  so  that  his  anger  was  readily  excited  whenever  any  one 
ventured  to  give  utterance  to  other  thoughts.  Of  a  restless 
disposition,  that  required  continually  to  be  engaged  in  pursuit 
of  new  objects,  he  was  a  torment  to  all  about  him ;  his  very 
,  element  was  trouble ;  he  seemed  born  for  contention ;  and 
when  adversaries  were  not  at  hand,  he  would  fall  upon  his 
friends.  Boastful  and  impetuous,  he  filled  the.cityand  the 
university  with  the  noise  of  his  disputation,^ — with  his  invec- 
tives against  learning  and  the  innovations  of  that  age, — as  also 
against  those,  who,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  sufficiently  oppose 
them.  Some  laughed,  others  gave  ear  to  the  fierce  talker, 
.and  in  the  Sorhonne  his  violence  gave  him  the  mastery.  He 
seemed  to  be  ever  seeking  some  opponent,  or  some  victim  to 
drag  to  the  scafl!bld — hence,  before  the  "heretics"  began  to 
sho\y  themselves,  his  imagination  had  created  them,  and  he 
had  required  that  the  vicar-general  of  Paris,  Merlin,  should 
be  brought  to  the  stake,  on  the  charge  of  having  defended 
Origen.  But  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  new  teachers,  he 
bounded  like  a  wild  beast  that  suddenly  comes  within  view  of 
its  unsuspecting  prey.  "  There  are  three  thousand  monks  in 
one  Beda,"  remarked  the  wary  Erasmus.* 

Yet  his  violence  injured  the  cause  he  laboured  to  ^vance. 
"  What !  can  the  Romish  Church  rest  for  her  support  on  such 
an  Atlas  as  that  ?t  Whence  all  this  commotion  but  from  tho 
insane  violence  of  Beda?"  was  the  reflection  of  the  wisest. 

In  truth  the  invectives .  that  terrified  the  weak,  jrevolted 

*  In  QUO  Boda  sunt  tria  millia  monachorum.    (Erasmi  Epp.  p.  373.) 
t  Talibua  AtlautibuB  nititur  Ecclesia  romana.    (Ibid.  v<  ^^^^ 
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nobler  min48.  At  the  court  of  Francis  the  First,  was  a  goih 
tlcman  of  Artois,  by  name  Louis  Berquin,  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  was  never  married  The  purity  of  his  life,*  his 
accurate  knowledge,  which  had  won  him  the  appellation  ci 
''most  learned  among  the  noble,"t  his  ingenuousness,  com- 
passion for  the  poor,  and  unbounded  attachment  to  his  friends, 
distinguished  him  above  his  equals.^  The  rites  of  the  Church, 
its  fasts,  festivals,  and  masses,  had  not  a  more  devout  observer,} 
and  he  held  in  especial  horror  everything  heretical  Hb  " 
devotion  was  indeed  the  wonder  of  the  whole  court 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  have  given  this  roan  a  turn 
in  favour  of  the  Reformation ;  nevertheless,  some  points  of  his 
character  disposed  him  toward  the  Gospel.  He  had  a  horror 
of  all  dissimulation,  and  having  himself  no  ill-will  to  any,  he 
could  not  endure  injustice  in  others.  The  overbearing  vio- 
lence of  Beda  and  other  fanatics,  their  shuffling  and  persecu- 
tions disgusted  his  generous  heart,  and,  as  he  was  accustomed 
in  every  thing  to  go  heartily  to  work,  he,  ere  long,  wherever 
he  came,  in  the  city  and  at  court,  even  in  the  first  circles,]  was 
heard  vehemently  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  those  doc- 
tors, and  pursuing  into  their  very  holes  the  pestilent  hornets 
who  then  kept  the  world  in  fear.T 

But  this  was  not  all:  for  his  opposition  to  injustice  led  Be^ 
quin  to  enquire  after  the  truth.  He  resolved  on  knowing  more 
of  that  Holy  Scripture  so  dear  to  the  men  against  whom 
Beda  and  his  party  were  conspiring ; — and  scarcely  had  he 
begun  to  study  it,  than  his  heart  was  won  by  it  Berquin 
immediately  sought  the  intimacy  of  Margaret,  Briqonne^ 
Lefevre,  and  those  who  loved  the  truth ;  and  in  their  society 

*  Ut  ne  nimusculus  quidem  impudicitis  sit  unquam  in  HIoiu  ezoztliii 
(Erasmi  Epp.  p.  1278.) 

t  Gfullard  Hist,  de  Francois  ler. 

X  Mirere  benignus  in  egenos  et  amicos.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  1238.) 

f  Constitutionum  ac  rituum  ecclesiasticorum  observantiMiimiis  .  .  •  • 
(Ibid.) 

ii  Actes  des  Martjrrs  de  Crespin,  p.  103. 

IT  Ut  mazime  omnium  tunc  metuendos  crabonet  io  ipnt  eoonmi  CkOi 
•  .  .*  (Bern  looDM.} 
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teited  of  the  purest  delight  He  became  sensible  that  he  had 
"  tomething  else  to  do  than  to  stand  up  against  the  Sorbonne,  and 
gladly  would  he  have  communicated  to  all  Fsance  the  new 
convictions  of  his  soul.  With  this  view  he  sat  down  to  com* 
pose  and  translate  into  French  certain  christian  writings.  To 
him  It  seemed  as  if  every  one  must  confess  and  embrace  the 
troth  as  promptly  as  he  himself  had  done.  The  impatient 
leal  that  Beda  broug;ht  to  the  service  of  traditions  of  men, 
Berquin  employed  in  the  cause  of  God's  truth.  Somewhat 
younger  than  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  less  wary,  less  acute, 
he  had  in  his  &vour  the  noble  incentive  of  a  love  of  truth. 
Berquin  had  a  higher  object  than  victory  over  his  antagonist 
when  he  stood  up  against  Beda.  It  was  his  aim  to  let  loose 
the  flood  of  truth  among  his  countrymen.  On  this  account, 
Theodore  Beza  observes,  "  that  if  Francis  the  First  had  been 
another  Elector,  Berquin  might  have  come  down  to  us  as  ano- 
ther Luther."* 

•  Many  were  the  obstacles  in  his  way.  Fanaticism  finds  dis- 
ciples everywhere, — ^it  is  a  contagious  infection.  The  monks 
and  ignorant  priests  sided  with  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne. 
An  esprit  de  corps  pervaded  their  whole  company,  governed 
by  a  few  intriguing  and  fanatical  leaders,  who  knew  how  to 
work  upon  the  credulity  and  vanity  of  their  colleagues,  and 
by  that  means  communicate  to  them  their  own  animosities. 
At  all  their  meetings  these  persons  took  the  lead,  lording  it 
over  others,  and  reducing  to  silence  the  timid  and  moderate  of 
their  body.  Hardly  could  they  propose  any  thing,  when  this 
party  exclaimed,  in  an  overbearing  tone,  "  Now  we  shall  see 
who' are  of  Luther's  faction."!  If  the  latter  offered  any  rea- 
sonable suggestion,  instantly  a  shudd^  passed  from  Beda  to' 
Lecouturier,  Duchesne,  and  the  rest,  and  all  exclaimed,  "  Why 
they  are  worse  than  Luther."  The  manoeuvre  answered  their 
purpose,  and  the  timid,  who  prefer  quiet  to  disputation,  and  are 
willing  to  give  up  their  own  opinion  for  their  own  ease,— 

•  Ghdfia  fortanis  altenim  esset  Lntherum  nacta.    (Beze  Icones.) 
t  Hie  in^oiunt,  apparebit  qui  li^t  Lutherans  factionif*    (Er.  Epp.  p. 
fiB9.) 
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those  who  do  not  understand  the  very  simplest  questioiis^-* 
and,  lastly,  such  as  are  easily  turned  round  by  mere  clamoar, 
were  led  away  by  Beda  and  his  followers.  Some  silently,  and 
some  assenting  aloud,  submitted  to  the  influence  exercised  ovei 
ordinary  spirits  by  one  proud  and  tyrannical  mind.  Such  was 
the  state  of  this  association,  regarded  as  venerable,  and  which, 
at  this  time,  was  found  among  the  most  determined  opposcrs 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospel.  Often  would  one  glanca 
within  the  interior  of  such  bodies  suffice  to  enable  us  t6  estt* 
mate  at  its  true  value  the  war  they  wage  against  truth.  ^ 

Thus  the  University  which,  under  Louis  XII.,  had  applauded 
the  first  inklings  of  independence  in  Allman,  abruptly  plunged 
once  more,  under  the  guidance  of  Duprat  and  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  into  fanaticism  and  servility.  If  we  except  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  a  few  others,  no  where  in  the  Galilean  clergy  do 
we  And  a  noble  and  genuine  independence.  It  has  done  no 
.  more  than  vibrate  between  servility  to  the  court,  and  servility 
to  the  Pope.  If,  under  Louis  XII.  or  Louis  XIV.,  we  no^ 
tice  some  faint  semblance  of  liberty,  it  is  because  its  master  in 
Paris  was  at  strife  with  its  master  in  Rome.  Herein  we  have 
the  solution  of  the  change  we  have  noticed.  The  University 
and  the  Bishops  forgot  their  rights  and  obligations,  the  mo- 
ment the  King  ceased  to  enjoin  the  assertion  of  them  I 

Beda  had  long  cherished  ill-will  against  Lefevre.  The  re- 
nown of  the  doctor  of  Picardy  irritated  and  ruffled  the  pride 
of  his  countryman,  who  would  gladly  have  silenced  him. 
Once  before,  Beda  had  attacked  the  doctor  of  Etaples,  and, 
having  as  yet  but  little  discernment  of  the  true  point  of  the 
evangelic  doctrines,  he  had  assailed  his  colleague  on  a  point 
which,  strange  as  it  must  to  us  appear,  was  very  near  sending 
Lefevre  to  the  scaffold.*  The  doctor  had  asserted  that  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  woman  who 
was  a  sinner,  (mentioned  by  Luke  in  his  seventh  x^hapter.)  . 
were  three  distinct  persons.  The  Greek  fathers  had  consid- 
ered them  as  distinct,  but  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  Churcti  had 
spoken  of  them  as  one  and  the  same.  This  shocking  heresy, 
*  GaiUard  Hist,  de  Francob  ler-  iv.  p.  228. 
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In  relHtion  to  tb«  three  Maries,  set  Beda  and  nil  his  clique  in 
motion.  Christendom  itself  was  roused.  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  age, 
wrote  agtfinst  I^fevre,  and  the  whole  Church  declared  against 
a  judgment  thct  is  now  universally  received  among  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  Already,  Lefevre,  condemned  by  the 
Sorbonne,  was  prosecuted  by  the  Parii&ment  on  the  charge  of 
heresy,  when  Francis  I.,  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  humbling  the  monkr, 
interfered,  and  ^rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  his  persecutors. 

Beda,  enraged  at  seeing  his  victim  thus  snatched  from  his 
grdsp,  resolved  on  taking  his  next  measures  more  cunningly. 
The  nante  of  Luther  was  beginning  to  be  noised  in  Fnince. 
The  Reformer,  afler  disputing  against  Eck  at  Leipsic,  had 
agreed  to  acknowledge  the  universities  of  ErfuFth  and  of  Paris 
as  his  judges.  The  zeal  displayed  by  the  University  against 
the  Concordat  doubtless  led  him  to  expect  an  impanjal  verdict 
But  a  chang<e  had  taken  place,  and  the  more  decided  their  op- 
position to  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  the  more  did  the  mem« 
bers  of  the  University  seem  to  have  it  at  heart  to  make  proof 
of  their  orthodoxy.  Beda,  accordingly,  foun4  them  quite  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  all  his  views. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1520,  the  qucstor  of  France  par<^ 
ehaised  twenty  copies  of  Luther's  conference  with  Eck,  to  dis* 
tribute  them  among  the  members  of  the  commission  charged 
to  make  its  repoit  on  the  matter.  More  than  a  year  was  taken 
up  in  the  investigation.  The  Grerman  Reformation  was  be- 
gmning  to  produce  a  stiong  sensation  in  France.  The  several 
universities,  then  truly  Catholic  institutions,  resorted  to  from 
ail  parts  of  Christendom,  maintained  a  more  direct  and  Inti- 
mate intercourse,  on  topics  of  theology  and  philosophy,  be- 
tween Grermany,  Fnince,  and  England,  than  exists  in  our  own 
day.  The  report,  brought  to  Paris,  of  Luther's  labours  and 
sncccss,  strengthened  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Lefejre,  Bri- 
^jOnnct,  and  Farel.  Some  of  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  were 
atmck  by  the  truths  they  saw  in  the  writings  of  the  Wittem* 
terg  monk.    Now  and  then  a  bold  confesaon  was  heard » 
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but  tLere  was  also  fierce  opposers.  <'  Europe,"  sftys  Crefkr, 
M  was  all  expectatioQ  of  the  decisioQ  of  the  University  of  Paiii.'' 
The  issue  seemed  doubtful,--rbut  Beda  finally  triumphed.  In 
April,  1521,  the  Unirersity  decreed  that  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther shqj^d  be  publicly  committed  to  the  fiames,  and  that  the 
author  should  be  compelled  to  retract 

Further  measures  were  resolved  oq.  Luther's  disciples  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  even  before  his  writings.  Maimbouxg  tella 
us  that  the  University  was  quickly  filled  with  foreigners^  who, 
having  obtained  a  reputation  on  the  strength  of  some  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  and  more  of  Greek,  crept  into  the  houses 
of  persons  of  distinction,  and  took  upon  them  the  liberty  of 
explaining  the  Scriptures.*  The  feculty,  therefore,  sent  a  de- 
putation to  the  king  to  call  attention  to  these  disorders. 

Francis  the  First,  caring  little  for  theological  dissensioDS, 
was  then  pursuing  the  career  of  his  pleasures.  Passing  from 
one  chateau  to  another,  in  company  whh  his  gentlemen  and 
the  ladies  of  his  mother's  and  his  sister's  court,  he  indulged  in 
every  species  of  dissolute  excess^  out  of  the  range  of  the  trou- 
blesome observation  of  his  capital.  In  this  way  he  passed 
through  Brittany,  Anjou,  Guienne,  Angoumpis,  Poitou,  re- 
quiring, in  vilbges  and  forests,  the  same  attention  and  luxury 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  Chateau  des  Tournelles  at  Paris. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  but  tournaments,  single  combats,  mas- 
querades, shows,  and  feastings,  <<  such,"  says  BrantOme,  *<thal 
Lucullus  himself  never  saw  the  like."* 

Suspending  for  a  moment  the  course  of  his  pleasures,  he 
gave  audience,  to  the  grave  deputies  of  the  Sorbonne;  but  he 
saw  only  men  of  learning  in  those  whom  the  faculty  desig- 
nated as  heretics ;  and  should  a  prince,  who  boasts  of  having 
eclipsed  and  put  kors  de  page  the  kings  of  France,  stoop  tc 
humour  a  clique  of  fanatical  doctors.  "I  command  you,^ 
was  1^  answer,  '^not  to  molest  those  people.  To  persecute 
those  who  teach  us  would  prevent  able  scholars  from  settling 
in  oor  country,  "j: 

•  Hktoirs  da  CalviniBiiie,  p.  10. 

t  Vis  dw  Hosrmcf  lUostrei,  i.  p.  336.  t  Mtimbouig,  f;  IV 
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The  deputation  qaitted  the  royal  presence  in  a  rage.  What 
tlien  18  to  be  the  consequence?  The  danger  is  everyday 
jgreater,  already  the  heretical  sentiments' are  counted  as  those 
of  the  best  informed  classes, — the  devouring  flame  is  circu- 
latmg  between  the  rafters, — the  conflagration  will  present  y 
burst  forth,  and  the  structure  of  the  established  faith  will  iaU, 
with  sudden  crash,  to  the  earth. 

Beda  and  his  party,  failing  to  obtain  the  king's  permission 
le  resort  to  scaflblds,  had  recourse  to  more  quiet  persecution. 
There  was  no  kind  of  annoyance  to  which  the  evangelic 
teachers  were  not  subjected.  Every  day  brought  with  it  new 
tumours  and  new  charges.  The  aged  Liefevre,  wearied  out 
by  these  ignorant  zealots,  panted  for  quiet  The  pious  Bri- 
^<mnet,  who  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the  Doctor  of 
Etaples,*  ofiered  him  an  asylum.  Lefevre,  therefore,  took 
leave  of  Paris,  and  repaired  to  Meaux.  It  was  a  first  advan- 
'tage  gained  by  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  thenceforth  it 
was  seen  that  if  the  party  cannot  enlist  the  civil  power  on  its 
side,  it  has  ever  a  secret  and  &natical  police,  which  it  know5 
how  to  use,  so  as  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  its  ends. 

Thus  Paris  was  beginning  to  rise  against  the  Reformation, 
•and  to  trace,  as  it  were,  the  first  lines  of  that  enclosure  which, 
for  three  centuries,  was  to  bar  the  entrance  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. God  had  appointed  that  in  Paris  itself  its  first  glimmer- 
ing should  appear ;  but  men  arose  who  hastily  extinguished 
it ; — the  spirit  of  the  sixteen  chiefs  was  already  working,  and 
ofther  cities  in  the  kingdom  were  about  to  receive  that  light 
which  the  capital  itself  rejected. 

Bri^nnet,  on  returning  to  his  diocese,  there  manifested  the 
seal  of  a  Christian  and  of  a  bishop.  He  visited  all  the  par- 
ishes, and .  having  called  together  the  deans,  curates,  vicars, 
church-wardens,  and  principal  parishioners,  he  made  enqui- 
ries respecting  the  teaching  and  manner  of  life  of  the  preach- 
ers. "  At  the  time  of  the  gathering,"  they  replied,  "  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  Meaux  sally  forth ;  a  single  preacher  goes  over 

•  Pro  innumerif  benefidit,  pro  tantif  ad  Btudb  commodii.  (Epist 
dcdkatnrfa  Eflp.  Pan!!.) 
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foar  or  five  parishes  in  one4ay ;  repeating  as  many  tinu*  the 
Mme  sermon,  not  to  feed  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  but  to  fill 
his  belly,  and  enrich  his  convent*  The  scrip  once'  replea 
ished^  the  object  is  answered ;  the  preaching  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  monks  are  not  seen  again  in  the  churches  until  begging 
time  comes  round  again.  The  only  thing  these  thepheidi 
attend  to  is  the  shearing  of  their  flocks."  t 

The  majority  of  the  curates  lived  upon  their  incomes  at 
Paris.  "  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  pious  bishop,  on  finding  the 
presbytery  he  had  come  to  visit  deserted,  "  must  we  not  re^ 
gard  those  who  thus  forsake  the  service  of  Christ,^  traitors  to 
him  T  Bri<;onnet  resolved  to  apply  a  remedy  to  these  evik, 
and  convoked  a  synod  of  all  his  clergy  for  the  t3th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1519.  But  these  worldly  priests,  who  gave  but  little  heed 
to  the  remonstrances  of  their  bishop,  and  for  w)iom  Paris  pos- 
sessed so  many  attractions,  took  advantage  of  a  custom,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  substitute  one  or  more 
vicars  to  look  after  their  flocks  in  their  absence.  Out  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  vicars,  Briqonnet  upon  examina- 
tion, found  only  fourteen  whom  he  could  approve. 

Earthly-minded  curates,  imbecile  vicars,  monks  whoee  God 
was  their  belly,  sucb,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  church.  Bri- 
^onnet  forbade  the  pulpit  to  the  Franciscans,^  and,  being  per 
suaded  that  the  only  method  of  supplying  able  ministers  in 
his  diocese,  was  himself  to  train  them,  he  determined  to  found 
a  school  of  theology  at  Meaux,  under  the  superintendence  of 
pious  and  learned  doctors.  It  became  necessary  to  look  around 
for  such  persons.     Beda,  however,  supplied  him  with  them. 

This  fanatic  and  his  troop  continued  their  efforts,  and  com- 
plaining bitterly  against  the  government  for  tolerating  the  nc*i» 

*  Eo  solum  doceri  qas  ad  coenobiiim  iUomin  ac  Tentran  ex|ileiidani 
pertinerent.    (Acta  Mart  p.  334.) 

t  MS.  de  Meaux.  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Ladeveie,  paitor  of  Meaux, 
ibr  the  communication  of  a  copy  of  this  MS.  preserved  in  that  dty. 

X  MS.  de  Meaux. 

f  Eif  in  universa  diocesi  soa  pr»dicatioD«D  interdixit  (Act  Mtit. 
^834.) 
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tcnchen,  declared  they  would  wage  war  against  their  doc- 
trines withoat,  and  even  against  its  ordersr  Lefevre  had  in- 
deerf  quittt'd  the  capital,  but  were  not  Fare!  and  his  friends  slill 
there.  •  Farel,  it  is  true,  did  not  preach,  for  he  was  not  in 
priest's  oiders;  but  in  the  university,  in  the  city,  with  profes- 
sors, priests,  students,  and  citizens,  he  boldly  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  .Others,  emboldened  by  his  exam- 
ple, circulated  more  freely  the  word  of  God.  Martial  Mazu- 
ricr,  president  of  St  Michael's  college,  and  distingfuished  as  a 
preacher,  unsparingly  depicted  the  disorders  of  the  time,  in 
the  darkest  and  yet  the  truest  colours,  and  it  seemed  scarce 
possible  to  withstand  the  force  of  his  eloquence.*  The  rage 
of  Beda,  and  those  divines  who  acted  with  him,  was  at  its 
height  "  If  we  suffer  these  innovators,"  said  Beda,  "  they 
will  spread  through  our  whole  company,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  our  teaching  and  tradition,  as  well  as  of  our  places,  and 
the  respect  France  and  all  Christendom  have  hitherto  paid 
us." 

The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  the  stronger  party. 
Farel,  Mazurier,  Gerard  Roussel,  and  his  brother .  Amaud, 
soon  found  their  active  service  every  where  counteracted. 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  pressed  his  friends  to  rejoin  Lefevre, — 
and  these  worthy  men,  persecuted  arid  hunted  by  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  hoping  to  form  with  Briqonnet  a  sacred  phalanx 
for  the  triumph  of  truth,  accepted  the  bishop's  invitation,  and 
repaired  to  Meaux.f  Thus,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  grad- 
ually withdrawn  from  the  capital  where  Providence  had  kin- 
dled its  first  sparks.  "  This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  ie 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  lovedarkntss  rather  than  lights 
became  their  deeds  are  eviV'X  It  is  impossible  not  to  dis- 
cern that  Paris  then  drew  down  upon  it  that  judgment  of  God 
which  is  here  conveyed  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ 

•  Freqnentissimas  de  refi>rmandi8  bomlnum  moribus  coDciones  habait, 
(Linnoi,  Navarrs  gymnasii  Hist  p.  26t.) 

t  It  waa  the  persecution  which  arose  against  them  in  Paris,  in  1521  ^ 
which  compelled  them  to  leavA  that  citj.    (Vie  de  Farel,  par  Qhanpajd.) 

t  St  John  ill  19. 
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Maigaret  of  Valoii,  successively  deprived  of  Briqoimet, 
Lefevre,  and  their  friends,  found  herself  alone  in  the  centre  of 
Paris^  and  of  the  dissolute  court  of  Francis  L  A  young  prin- 
cess, sister  to  her  mother,  Philibert  of  Savoy,  lived  on  inti- 
macy with  her.  Philibert,  whom  the  king  of  France  had 
given  in  marriage  to  Julian  the  Magnificent,  brother  of  Leo  X, 
in  confirmation  of  the  Concordat,  had,  after  her  nuptials,  re- 
paired to  Rome,  where  the  Pope,  delighted  with  so  illustrious 
an  alliance,  had  expended  no  less  than  150,000  ducats  in  fes- 
tive eotertainmoits  on  the  occasion.*  In  1516,  Julian,  who 
then  commanded  the  Papal  forces,  died,  leaving  his  widow 
only  eighteen.  She  attached  herself  to  Margaret,  being  a^ 
traced  by  the  influ^ce  which  the  character  and  virtues  of 
that  princess  gave  her  over  all  about  her.  The  grief  of  Phil- 
ibert unclosed  her  heart  to  the  voice  of  religion.  Margaret 
imparted  to  her  the  fruit  of  her  reading,  and  the  widow  of  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Church  began  to  taste  the  sweetness 
ciihe  saving  truth.  But  Philibert  had  as  yet  too  little  expe- 
rience to  be  a  support  to  her  friend,  and  often  did  Margaret 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  her  own  extreme  weakness.  If  the 
love  she  bore  her  king,  and  her  fear  of  ofiending  him,  led  her 
to  any  action  contrary  to  her  conscience,  instantly  her  soul 
was  troubled,  and,  turning  in  sorrow  to  the  Lord,  she  found 
in  him  a  master  and  brother  more  gracious  and  sweet  to  her 
heart  than  Francis  himself  It  was  in  such  a  season  she 
breathed  forth  those  feelings : — 

Sweet  Brother,  who,  in  place  of  chastening!  meet, 
Lead'st  gently  home  thy  wandering  aster's  feet, 
Giving  thy  Grace  and  Loye  in  recompense 
Of  munniirings,  prasvmption,  ahd  offence. 
Too  much,  my  Brother, — too  much  hast  thou  done : 
-  The  blessing  is  too  vast  for  such  an  one.t 

When  she  saw  all  her  friends  retiring  to  Meaux,  Margaret 
turned  after  them  a  look  of  sorrow  from  the  midst  of  the  fes- 

•  Guichemon.  Hist  gin.  de  Savde,  iL  p.  180. 
t  Miroir  de  Plme  p^heresse.    Marguerites  de  la  Maifoerifti^  Aql  I 
P-M 
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iiYities  of  the  court.    She  seemed  deserted  of  all,— her  hns- 
tNind  the  Dnke  of  Alen^on  was  netting  out  for  the  army, — her ' 
yovokg  aunt  Philibert  was  returning  to  Savoy.     The  Duchesi 
wrote  to  Briqonnet,  as  follows : — 

<<  Monsieur  de  Meaux, — Knowing  that  Gk)d  is  all-sufficient, 
I  apply  to  you  to  ask  your  prayers  that  He  will  conduct  in 
safety,  according  to  His  holy  will,  M.  d'Alen^on,  who  is  about 
to  take  his  d^arture,  by  order  of  the  king,  as  lieutenant-gen- 
ial of  his  army,  which  I  apprehend  will  not  break  up  with- 
out a  war ;  and,  thinking  that,  besides  the  puUic  good  of  the 
kingdom,  you  have  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  his  and 
my  salvation,  J  request  your  spiritual  aid.  *  To-morrow,  my 
munt  leaves  Nemours  for  Savoy.  I  must  be  mixed  up  with 
many  things  which  I  dread.  Therefore,  if  you  should  know 
that  master  Michael  could  make  a  joutney  hither,  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  me,  i^diich  I  desire  only  for  the  honour  of  God."* 

Michael  Arand,  whose  counsel  Margaret  desired,  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  evangelic  assembly  at  Meaux,  who,  at 
a  later  period,  exposed  himself  to  many  dangers  in  preaching 
the  Gospd. 

This  pious  princess  trembled  to  see  an  opposition  gathering 
strength  against  the  truth.  Duprat  and  die  retainers  of  the 
government,  Beda  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  University, 
inspired  het  with  terror.  Bri^onnet  wrote  cheeringly — ^^  It 
is  the  war  which  the  gentle  Jesus  said  he  was  come  to  send 
upon  earth, — the  fire,  the  fierce  fire  which  transforms  earth- 
iincss  mto  that  which  is  heavenly.  With  all  my  heart  do  I 
desire  to  help  you.  Madam ;  but  do  not  expect  from  my  weak- 
ness any  more  than  the  will  to  serve  you.  Whoever  has  &ith, 
hope,  k>ve,  has  all  that  is  necessary,  and  needeth  not  any  other 
help  or  protection.  God  will  be  all, — and  out  of  Him  we  can 
hope  lor  nothing.  Take  with  you  into  the  conflict  that  mighty 
giant,  unconquerable  Love.  The  war  is  led  on  by  Love. 
Jesus  requires  to  have  our  hearts  in  his  presence:  woe  be&lf 

•  Lflttrai  de  Biargoerite,  rone  de  Navarre.    (BiU.  ^oniM  Mwa^ 
■erq<,S.P.337.    1521.) 
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the  Christian  who  parts  company  from  Him.  He  who  iii 
present  in  person  in  the  battle  is  sure  of  victory ;  but  if  the 
battle  is  fought  out  of  His  own  presence,  he  will  often  lose 
groond."* 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  then  beginning  to  experience 
what  it  is  to  contend  for  the  word  of  God.  The  theologians 
and  monks,  irritated  by  the  sheher  he  had  aflbrd^i  to  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  vehemently  accused  him,  so  that 
his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  came  to  Paris  to  enquire 
into  the  charges  brought  against  him.f  Hence  Margaret 
was  the  more  touched  by  the  comfortings  which  Briqonnol 
addressed  to  her ;  and  she  answered  by  offering  him  her  as- 
sistance. 

"  If  in  any  thing,"  wrote  she,  "  you  think  that  I  can  be  of 
service  to  you  or  your's,  be  assured  that  I  shall  find  comfort 
in  doing  all  1  can.  Everlasting  Peace  be  given  to  you  after 
the  long  struggles  you  have  waged  for  the  faith — in  the  whieh 
cause  pray  that  you  may  live  and  die. 

"  Your  devoted  daughter,  Maroarkt.'^J 

Happy  would  it  have  .been  if  Bri^nnet  had  died  while  con- 
tending for  the  truth.  Yet  was  he  still  full  of  zeal.  Philibert 
of  Nemours,  universally  respected  for  her  piety,  charity,  and 
blameless  life,  read  with  increasing  mterest  the  evangelical 
writings  sent  her  from  time  to  time  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
"  1  have  received  all  the  tracts  you  forwarded,  wrote  Margaret 
to  Bri<;onnet,  "  of  which  my  aunt  of  Nemours  has  taken  some, 
and  1  mean  to  send  her  the  last,  for  she  is  now  in  Savoy, 
called  thither  by  her  brother's  marriage.  Her  absence  is  no 
small  loss  to  me; — ^think  of  my  loneliness  in  your  prayeis.** 
Unhappily,  Philibert  did  not  live  to  declare  herself  openly  in 
favour  of  the  Reformation.  She  died,  in  1624,  at  the  castle 
of  Virieu  le  Grand  in  Bugey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.^   Mar- 

•  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  reine  de  Navarre.    fBH>l.  Resale  MvMii 
ecript,  S.F.  337.    12th  Juno,  1501.) 
t  MS.  de  Meaux. 
t  MS.  S.F.  227,  de  la  Bibl.  royale. 
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garet  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  of  one  who  was  to  her  a 
friend — a  sister;  one  who  could,  indeed,  enter  into  her  thoughts. 
Perhaps  no  loss  by-death  was  the  occasion  of  more  sorrow  to 
her,  if  we  except  that  of  her  brother. 

Alaf !  nor  earth  nor  heaTen  aboTe  appean 
To  my  sad  ejea,  ao  ceaaelesa  are  the  tean 
That  from  them  flow.* 

Margaret,  feeling  her  own  weakness  to  bear  up  under  hct 
grlei^  and  against  the  seductions  of  the  court,  applied  to  Bri^ 
qonnet  to  exhort  her  to  the  bve  of  God : — <<  The  gentle  and 
gracious  Jesus,  who  wills,  and  who  alone  is  able  to  work  that 
which  he  wills,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  visit  your  heart,  and 
lead  it  to  love  him  with  an  undivided  love.  None  but  He, 
Madam,  bath  power  to  do  this,  and  we  must  not  seek  light 
from  darkness,  nor  warmth  from  cold.  When  he  draws,  he 
kindles,  and  by  the  warmth  draws  us  after  him,  enlarging  our 
hearts.  You  write  to  me  to  pity  you  because  you  are  alone; 
I  do  not  unaerstand  that  word.  The  heart  that  is  in  the 
world,  and  resting  in  it,  is  indeed  lonely, — ^for  many  and  evil 
are  they  who  compass  it  about.  But  she  whose  iieart  is 
closed  against  the  world  and  awake  to  the  gentle  and  graci 
ous  Jesus,  her  true  and  faithful  spouse,  is  really  alone,  living 
on  supplies  from  One  who  is  all  to  her, — and  yet  not  alone, 
because  never  left  by  Him  who  replenishes  and  preserves  all. 
I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  pity  such  solitude  as  this,  which  is 
more  to  be  prized  than  the  whole  world  around  us,  from 
which  I  am  confident  that  God  hath  in  his  love  delivered 
you,  so  that  you  are  no  longer  its  child.  Continue,  Madam, 
— «lone, — abiding  in  Him  who  is  your  all,  and  who  numbled 
himself  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death. 

"  In  commending  myself  to  your  favour,  I  humbly  entreat 
you  not  to  use  the  words  of  your  last  letters.  You  are  tho 
dhiaghter  and  the  spouse  of  God  only.  No  other  &ther  hath 
any  claim  upon  you.  I  exhort  and  admonish  you  to  be  to 
Him  such  and  so  good  daughter  as  He  is  to  you  a  Father; 

•  CharaooifiriftmlleapriaUaiottdaM.    (Maigotiltai,!  pkf33L} 
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and  nnctf  3rou  cannot  attain  to  this,  by  reason  that  finite  eannol 
compare  with  infinite,  I  pray  Him  to  strengthen  yon,  thai 
yon  may  love  and  serve  Him  with  all  your  heart."* 

Notwithstanding  these  counsels,  Margaret  was  ndt  yet 
comforted.  She  grieved  over  the  loss  of  those  spiritual  guidea 
who  had  been  removed  from  her.  The  new  pastors  set  over 
her  to  reclaim  her,  did  ndt  possess  hjer  confidence;  and  not- 
withstanding what  the  bishop  had  said,  she  felt  alone  amidst 
the  court,  and  all  around  her  seemed  like  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness. She  wrote  to  Briqonnet  as  follows: — <<  As  a  sheep  wan- 
dering in  a  strange  land,  and  turning  from  her  pasture  in  ^ 
trust  of  her  new  shepherds,  naturally  lifb  her  head  tor  catch 
the  breeze  from  that  quarter  of  the  field  where  the  chief  shep- 
herd once  led  her  to  the  tender  grass,  just  so  am  I  constrained 
to  implore  your  love.  Come  down  from  your  mountain,  and^ 
look  in  pity  on  the  blindest  of  all  your  fold,  astray  among  a 
people  living  in  darkness. 

(Signed)  <  MARoi7EHiTB."t 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  reply,  taking  up  the  compar- 
ison of  a  wandering  sheep,  under  which  Margaret  had  pic- 
tured herself,  uses  it  to  depict  the  mysteries  of  Salvation  under 
the  figure  of  a  wood.  "  The  aheep,"  says  he,  <<  on  entering 
this  wood  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  at  once 
charmed  by  the  goodness,  beauty,  height,  length,  breadth, 
depth,  and  refreshing  odours  of  the  forest,  and  lookmg  round 
about,  sees  only  Him  in  all,  and  all  in  Him ;  and  hastening 
onward  through  its  green  alleys,  finds  it  so  sweet,  that  the 
way  becomes  life,  joy,  and  consolation."^  The  bishop  then 
describes  the  sheep  trying  in  vain  to  penetrate  to  the  bounds 
of  the  forest  (as  a  soul  would  fathom  the  deep  things  of  Gk>d,) 
meeting  with  mountains  which  it  in  vain  endeavours  to 
ascend,  being  stopped  on  all  sides  by  "inaccessible  heights." 
He  then  shows  the  way  by  which  the  soul,  inquiring  after 
God,  surmounts  the  difficulties,  and  how  the  sheep  among  all 

•  MSC,  aP.  337,  de  la  BibL  royale,  10th  July. 
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ik9  hireiiiigs,  finds  oat  "the  Chief  Shepherd's  nook,"  and 
*  enters  on  the  wing  of  meditation  hy  faith ;"  then  all  is  made 
plain  and  easy,  and  she  begins  to  sing,  "  I  have  found  him 
whom  my  soul  loveth." 

Thus  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Meauz.  In  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal  he  would  at  this  time  have  rejoiced  to  see  France  regen- 
erated hy  the  Gospel*  Often  would  he  dwell  especially  on 
those  three  mdiyiduals  who  seemed  called  to  preside  oyer  ths 
destinies  of  his  country ;  namely,  the  king,  his  mother,  and  - 
his  sister.  He  thought  that  if  the  royal  family  were  bul 
enlightened,  the  whole  nation  would  be  so;  wad  that  the 
clergy,  aroused  to  emulation,  would  awake  from  their  deaths 
like  stupor.  <<  Madam,"  wrote  he  to  Margaret,  "  I  humUy 
pray  God  that  He  will  please,  in  His  goodness,  to  kindle  a 
fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  king,  his  mother^  and  yourself,  so  that 
from  3rou  three  a  flame  may  go  forth  through  the  nation,  and 
reanimate  especially  that  class,  which,  by  its  coldness,  chills 
all  the  others." 

Margaret  did  not  share  in  these  hopes.  She  says  nothing 
of  her  mother,  nor  yet  of  her  brother.  Theserwere  themes 
she  did  not  dare  to  touch ;  but  in  her  answer  to*  the  bishop,  in 
January,  1522,  oppressed  at  heart  by  the  indifference  and 
worldiiness  all  around  her,  she  said, — "  The  times  are  so  cold, 
the  heart  so  frozen  up;"  and  she  signed  herself-—"  Your  cold- 
hearted,  hungering  and  thirsting  daughter,       <'  Maroarst." 

This  letter  did  not  discourage  Bri^onnet,  but  it  put  him 
upon  reflection;  and  feeling  hqw  much  he  who  sought  to 
reanimate  others  required  to  be  reanimated  himself,  he  asked^ 
the  prayers  of  Margaret  fthd  of  Madame  de  Nemours. 
<« Madam,  said  he,  with  perfect  simplicity,  "I  pray  you  to 
re-awaken  by  your  prayers  the  poor  drowsy  one."t 

And  such,  in  1521,  were  the  expressions  interchanged  at 
the  court  of  France.  Strange  words,  doubtless ;  and  which 
now,  afler  a  lapse  of  above  three  centuries,  a  manuscript  in  the 

•  Studio  Teritatifl  aliit  daelarands  inflammatus.  (Act  Maitmm,  pb 
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Royal  Library  reveals  to  us.  Was  this  inftnence  m  hrgb 
places  iaTourable  to  the  Reformation,  or  adverse  to  it?  The 
spur  of  truth  was  felt  indeed  at  the  court,  but  perhajps  did  but 
arouse  the  slumbering  beast,— exciling  him  to  rage,--and 
causing  him  to  dait  more  furiously  on  the  weak  ones  of  the  flock 
In  truth  the  time  was  drawing  nigh  when  the  storm  was  to 
burst  upon  the  Reformation;  but  first  it  was  destined  to  scattei 
some  seeds  and  gather  in  some  sheaves.  This  city  of  Mea'us 
which  a  century  and  a  half  later  was  to  be  honoured  by  the 
residence  of  the  noble  defender  of  the  Ghillican  church  againal 
the  claims  of  Rome,  was  called  to  be  the  first  town  in  France 
wherein  regenerated  Christianity  should  establish  ita  hold,  il 
was  at  this  time  the  field  on  which  the  labourers  profusely 
scattered  their  seed,  and  into  which  th^y  had  already  put  the 
sickle.  Bri^onnet,  less  given  to  slumber  than  he  had  said, 
cheered,  watched,  and  directed  every  thing.  His  fortune  was 
equal  to  his  zeal.  Nevpr  did  any  one  make  a  more  noble  use 
of  his  means — and  never  did  so  noble  a  devotion  promise  at 
first  to  yield  such  abundant  fruit.  Assembled  at  Meaux,  ibe 
pious  teachers  took  their  measures  thenceforward  with  more 
liberty.  The  word  of  God  was  not  bound ;  and  the  Reforma- 
tion made  a  great  advance  in  France.  Lefevre,  with  unwontc^d 
energy,  proclaimed  that  Gospel  with  which  he  would  gladly 
have  filled  the  world — "  Kings,  princes^  nobles,  the  people, 
and  all  nat'ons,"  he  exclaimed,  *^  ought  to  think  and  aspire 
only  after  Jesus  Christ.*  Every  priest  should  resemble  that 
angel  seen  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  fiymg  through  tne 
air,  having  in  his  haikl  the  everlasting  Gospel,  to  preach  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.  Draw 
near,  ye  pbntiflTs,  kings,  and  generous  hearts.  Awake:  ye 
nations,  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  receive  the  breath  of 
et(^al  life.t     Sufficient  is  the  word  of  God!"| 

*  Reget,  principes,  magnates  omnes  et  tulnnde  omnium  nationua 
popali,  ut  nihil  aliud  cogitent  .  .  .  ac  Christiim  .  .  .  (Fabri  Comment 
In  Cvang.  pnefat) 

t  UbiTis  gentium  ezpergiacimini  ad  EvangcUi  iuceu  .  .  .  (IMU 
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Such,  in  truth,  was  the  motto  of  the  new  school :  suffideni 
u  the  word  of  God,  I'he  whole  Reformation  is  embodied  in 
that  truth.  "  To  know  Christ  and  his  word,"  said  Lefevre, 
Boussel,  Farel,  "is  the  only  true,  living,  and  universal 
Theology.     He  who  knows  that,  knows  everything."* 

The  truth  produced  a  deep  impression  at  Meaux.  At  firsl 
private  meetings  took  place,  then  conferences,  and  lastly  the 
Gospel  was  proclaimed  in  the  churches.  But  a  yet  more 
formidable  blow  was  struck  against  the  authority  of  Rome. 

Lefevre  resolved  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Christians  of 
France  to  read  the  Scriptures.  On  the  30th  of  October  he 
published  the  French  translation  of  the  four  Gospels ;  on  the 
6th  of  November  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1524,  the  whole  of  these  col- 
lected in  one  volume  at  Meaux ;  and  in  1525  a  French  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalmat  Thus  in  France,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  in  Germany,  we  have  the  commencement  of  that  pub- 
lication of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  which,  ' 
after  a  Upse  of  three  centuries,  was  to  receive  such  wonderful 
development  In  France,  as  in  the  countries,  beyond  the 
Rhine,  the  Bible  produced  a  decided  effect.  Many  there  were 
who  had  learned  by  experience  that  when  they  sought  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  darkness  and  doubt  encompassed 
them  on  all  sides.  How  many  were  the  passing  moments,—- 
perhaps  even  years, — in  which  they  had  been  tempted  to  re- 
gard the  most  certain  truths  as  mere  illusions.  We  want  a 
ray  from  heaven  to  enlighten  our  darkness.  Such  was  the 
longing  desire  of  many  souls  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
With  feelings  of  this  sort  many  received  the  Scriptures  from 
the  hands  of  Lefevre.  They  read  them  in  their  families  and 
in  private.  The  Bible  became  increasingly  the  suSject  of  con- 
versation. Christ  appeared  to  these  souls,  so  long  misled,  as 
the  sun  and  centre  of  all  discovery.     No  longer  did  they  want 

•  Hac  est  anivena  et  sola  vivifica  Theologia  .  .  .  Christmn  ct  veiw 
bum  ejus  cts«  omnia.    (Ibiil.  in  Ev.  Johan.  p.  271.) 
t  Lt  Long.  BibliaUi.  tMBiH  8  •^  P- ^ 
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eYidence  that  Scripture  was  of  the  Lord :  they  knew  it,  for  ft 
bad  delivered  diem  from  darkness  into  light 

Sach  was  the  coarse  hy  which  some  remarkahle  persons  in 
France  were  at  this  time  brought  to  know  God.  But  there 
wire  yet  humbler  and  more  ordinary  steps  by  which  many  of 
the  poorer  sort  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The 
cky  of  Meaux  was  almost  entirely  peopled  with  artisans  and 
dealers  in  woollen  clotL  <<  Many,^'  says  a  chronicler  6f  the 
sixteenth  century,  <<  were  taken  with  so  ardent  a  desire  to 
know  the  way  of  salvation,  that  artisans,  carders,  fullers,  and 
combers,  while  at  work  with  their  hands,  had  their  thoughts 
engaged  in  conversation  on  the  word  of  God,  and  getting  com- 
fort from  thence.  On  Sunday  and  on  festivals,  especially, 
they  employed  themselves  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  m 
quiring  into  t{ie  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord."* 

Bri^onnet  rejoiced  to  see  true  piety  take  the  place  of  super 
stition  in  his  diocesa  "  Lefevre,  availing  himself  of  his  great 
reputation  for  learning,"  observes  a  contemporary  historian,! 
<<  managed  so  to  cajole  .and  impose  upon  Messire  Guillaume 
Briqonnet  by  his  specious  words,  that  he  turned  him  aside  into 
gross  error,  so  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  cleanse  the 
town  and  diocese  of  Meaux  from  that  wicked  doctrine  from 
that  time  to  this,  when  it  has  marvellously  spread  abroad. 
The  subverting  of  that  good  bishop  was  a  sad  event,  for  he 
had,  before  that,  been  very  devout  in  his  service  to  God  and 
the  Virgin  Mary."  However,  not  all  had  been  so  grossly 
'  turned  aside,'  to  adopt  the  expression  of  the  Franciscan.  The 
townspeople  were  divided  in  two  parties.  On  one  side  were 
the  Franciscan  monks,  and  the  partisans  of  Romanism :  on 
the  other,  Bri^onnet,  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  those  who  loved  the 
new  preaching.  A  man  of  low  station,  named  Ijeclerc  was 
one  of  the  most  servile  adherents  of  the  monks ;  but  his  wife 
and  his  two  sons,  Peter  and  John,  had  joyfully  received  the 
Gospel ;  and  John,  who  was  by  trade  a  wool-carder,  soon  a^ 

•  Act  des  Mart.  p.  183. 

t  Hift  CathoL  de  notre  temps,  par  Fontaine^  de  Pofdn  ds  SainI 
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iT&cted  hodee  among  the  in&nt  congregations.  James  Pfei- 
ranne^  a  native  of  Picardy,  a  young  man  of  open  and  upright 
character  evinced  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Reformed  opinions. 
Heaux  was  become  a  focus  of  light.  Persons  cdlled  thither 
by  business,  and  who  there  heard  the  Grospel,  returning,  bore  it 
with  them  to  their  respective  homes.  It  was  not  merely  m 
the  city  that  the  Scripture  was  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  "  many 
of  the  adjacent  villages  were  awakened,"  says  a  chronicler, 
^  so  that  in  that  diocese  seemed  to  shine  forth  a  sort  of  image 
of  the  regenerated  church." 

The  environs  of  Meaux  were,  in  autumn,  clothed  with  rich 
harvests,  and  a  crowd  of  labouring  people  resorted  thither  from 
the  surrounding  countries.  Resting  themselves,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  they  would  talk  with  the  people  of  those  parts  of  a 
seed-time  and  harvest  of  another  kind.  Certain  peasantry, 
who  had  come  from  Thierachia,  and  more  particularly  from 
Landouzy,  after  their  return  home  continued  in  the  doctrine 
they  had  heard,  and,  ere  long,  an  evangelic  church  was  formed 
in  this  latter  place,* — a  church  which  is  among  the  most  an* 
cient  in  the  kingdom.  "  The  report  of  this  unspeakable  bless* 
ing  spread  through- France,  says  the  chronicler. t  Bri^onnet 
himself  preached  the  Gospel  from  the  pulpit,  and  laboured  to 
diffuse,  far  and  wide,  that  "  free,  gracious,  true,  and  clear  light, 
which  dazzles  and  illuminates  every  creature  capable  of  re* 
ceiving  it ;  and,  while  it  enlightens  him,  raises  him  by  adop? 
tion  to  the  iignity  of  a  child  of  God.":j:  He  besought  his 
hearers  not  to  listen  to  those  who  would  turn  them  aside  from 
the  Word.  "  Though  an  angel  from  heaven,"-  exclaimed  he, 
"  should  preach  any  other  Gospel,  do  not  give  ear  to  him." 
At  times  melancholy  thoughts  presented  themselres  to  his 
miild.  He  did  not  feel  confident  in  his  own  stedfastness,  and 
he  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  the  fatal  consequences  that 

•  These  &ct8  are  derived  from  old  and  much  damaged  papers  discov- 
ered IB  the  church  of  Laudouzy-la-Ville  (Aisne),  by  M.  Colany,  duiw 
ing  the  time  he  filled  the  office  of  pastor  in  that  town. 
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might  rcsah  from  any  fiiilare  of  fiiith  on  his  part  Forewarn- 
ing his  hearers,  he  would  say,  *' Though  I,  your  bishopi 
should  change  my  voice  and  doctrine,  take  heed  that  you 
change  not  with  me."*  At  that  moment  nothing  foreboded 
such  a  calamity.  **  Not  only,"  says  the  chronicler,  <<  the  word 
of  Qod  was  preached,  but  it  was  practised :  all  kinds  of  works 
of  chanty  and  love  were  visible ;  the  morals  of  the  city  were 
reformed,  and  its  superstitions  disappeared"! 

Still  indulging  in  the  thought  of  gaining  over  the  king  and 
.his  mother,  the  bishop  sent  to  Margiiret  a  translation  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  richly  illuminated,  humbly  soliciting  her  to 
present  it  to  the  king,  "  which,  coming  through  your  hands,'' 
added  he,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable.  They  make  a  truly 
royal  dish,"  continued  the  worthy  bishop,  "  of  a  fatness  that 
never  corrupts,  and  having  a  power  to  restore  from  all  mannei 
of  sickness.  The  more  we  taste  them  the  more  we  hunger 
after  them,  with  desires  that  are  ever  fed  and  never  cloyed."^ 

What  dearer  commission  could  Margaret  receive  .  .  .  .  ? 
The  moment  seemed  auspicious.  Michel  d'^Arande  was  at 
Paris,  detained  there  by  command  of  the  king's  mother,  for 
whom  he  was  translating  portions  of  the  Scriptures.^  But 
Margaret  would  have  preferred  thatBriqonnet  should  himself 
present  St.  Paul  to  her  brother :  "  You  would  do  well  to  come," 
wrote  she,  "  for  you  know  the  confidence  the  king  and  his 
mother  have  in  you."!  • 

Thus  at  this  time  (in  1522  and  1523)  was  God's  word 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  Francis  the  First  and  Louisa  of 
Savoy.  They  were  thus  brought  in  contact  with  that  Gospel 
of  whi^h  they  were  afterwards  to  be  the  persecutors.  We  see 
nothing  to  indicate  that  that  Word  mad^  on  them  any  saving 
impression ;  curiosity  led  them  to  unclose  that  Bible  u  hich  was 

•  Bi8».  Cathol.de  Fontaine, 
t  Actes  des  Mart.  p.  183. 
I  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  S.F.  No.  337. 

f  Par  le  commandement  de  Madame  a  quy  il  a  lyvr£  qnelqiM  cbostds 
k  faincte  Eacripture  qu'eUe  dmin  parfiura.    (Ibid.) 
I  IbU. 
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^  the  sabject  of  so  much  discussion ;  but  they  soon  closed  it 

^  again  as  they  had  opened  it 

'       Margaret    herself  with  difficulty    struggled  against  the 

^  worldliness  which  surrounded  her.  Her  tender  regard  for 
her  brother,  respect  for  her  mother,  the  flattery  of  the  court, 
all  ieonspired  against  the  love  she  had  vowed  to  Jesus  Christ 
Many  indeed  were  her  temptations.  At  times,  the  soul  of 
Margaret,  assailed  by  so  many  enemies,  and  dizzy  with  the 
(amult  of  life,  turned  aside  fro^i  her  Lord.  Then  becoming 
conscious  of  her  sin,  the  princess  shut  herself  in  her  apart- 
ments, and  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  sounds  very  difierent  from 
*  those  with  which  Francis  and  the  young  lords  who  were  the 
companions  of  his  pleasures,  filled  the  royal  palaces  in  their 
carousings: — . 

I  have  forsaken  thee,  lor  plearare  erring ; 
In  place  of  thee,  my  evil  choice  preferring;        ^ 
And  from  thee  wandering,  whither  am  I  cornel 
Among  the  cursed, — to  the  place  of  doom. 
I  have  forsaken  thee,  oh  Friend  sincere ; 
And  from  thy  love,  the  better  to  get  free, 
Have  clang  to  things  most  contrary  to  thee.* 

After  this,  Margaret,  turning  in  the  direction  of  Meaux, 
wrote,  in  her  distress, — "I  again  turn  toward  you,  Mens. 
*  Fabry,'  and  your  companions,  desiring  you  in  your  prayers 
to  entreat  of  the  unspeakable  mercy  an  alarum  that  shall  roase 
the  unwatchful  weak  one  from  her  heavy  and  deathlike  slum- 

bcrs."t 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  were  beginning  to  mdulgo 
in  cheering  anticipations.  Who  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
Gospel  if  the  authority  of  Francis  the  First  should  open  the 
way  for  it  The  corrupting  influence  of  the  court  would  bo 
succeeded  by  a  sanctifying  example,  and  France  would  ac* 
quire  a  moral  power  which  would  constitute  her  the  bene 
Actress  of  nations. 

But  the  Romish  party  on  their  side  had  caught  the  alarm. 

•  Les  Harguerites,  i.  pu  40. 
t  MS.  In  the  Royal  Library,  S.  F.  Na  337. 
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One  of  their  party  at  Meauz,  was  a  Jacobin  monk,  of  the 
name  of  Roma.  One  day,  when  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  their 
friends  were  in  conversation  with  him,  and  certain  other  pai^ 
tisans  of  the  Papacy,  Lefevre  incautiously  gaye  utterance  to 
his  hopes:  "  Already"  said  he,  <<the  Gkwpel  is  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  nobles  and  the  common  people,  and  ere  long  we 
shall  see  it  spreading  throughout  France,  and  casting  down 
the  inrentions  that  men  have  set  up."  The  aged  doctor  wai 
warmed  by  his  theme,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  fiseble  voice 
seemed  to  put  forth  new  power,  resembling  the  aged  Simeon 
giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  because  his  eyes  had  seen  His  sal- 
vation. Lefevre's  friends  partook  of  his  emotion;  the  op^ 
posers  were  amazed  and  silent  ....  Suddenly  Roma  rose 
from  his  seat,  exclaiming,  <<  Then  I  and  all  the  monks  will 
preach  a  crusade — we  will  raise  the  people,  and  if  the  king 
suffers  the  preaching  of  your  Grospel,  we  will  expel  him  from 
his  kingdom  by  his  own  subjects."*  Thus  did  a  monk  ven- 
ture to  stand  up  against  the  knightly  monarch.  The  Francis- 
cans applauded  his  boldness.  It  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  the  aged  doctor's  predictions.  Already  the  men- 
dicant friars  found  their  daily  gatherings  Ml  offi  The  Fran- 
ciscans in  alarm  distributed  themselves  in  private  fiimilies. 
"  Those  new  teachers  are  heretics,"  said  they,  "  they  call  in 
question  the  holiest  practices,  and  deny  the  most  sacred  mys- 
teries." Then,  growing  bolder,  the  more  violent  of  the  party, 
sallying  forth  from  their  cloister,  presented  themselves  at  the 
bishop's  residence,  and  being  admitted, — "  Make  haste,"  said 
they,  <<  to  crush  this  heresy,  or  the  pestilence  which  now 
afflicts  Meaux  will  extend  its  ravages  through  the  kingdom." 

Bri^nnet  was  roused,  aud  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  this 
invasion  of  his  privacy ;  but  he  did  not  give  way.  Despising 
the  interested  clamour  of  a  set  of  ignorant  monks,  he  ascend- 
ed the  pulpit  and  preached  in  vindication  of  Lefevre,  desig- 
nating the  monks  as  pharisees  and  h3rpocrites.  Still  this  op- 
position from  without  had  already  awakened  anxiety  and  con- 
flict in  his  soul.  He  tried  to  quiet  his  fears  by  persuading 
himself  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  such  spiritnni 

•  Farel.  Epitre  au  Dae  d«  Lonnine.    Gen.  1634 
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iruggles.  "  By  anch  conflict,"  aaid  he,  in  expressions  that 
ocmd  mystical  to  our  ears,  <<  we  are  brought  to  a  death  that 
ushers  into  life,  and,  while  eyer  mortif3ring  life, — ^living;  we 
lie,  and  dying,  live."*  The  way  had  been  more  sure,  if, 
aming  to  the  Saviour,  as  the  apostles,  when  <<  driven  by  the 
irinds  and  tossed,"  he  had  cried  out, — <'  Lord  1  save  us,  or  we 
)eri8h." 

The  monks  of  Meaux,  enraged  at  this  repulse,  resolved  to 
aurry  their  complaint  before  a  higher  tribunal.  An  appea. 
lay  open  to  them ;  and  if  the  bishop  should  be  contumacious, 
le  may  be  reduced  to  compliance  Their  leaders  set  forth  for 
Fwna,  and  concerted  measures  with  Beda  and  Duchesne, 
rhey  presented  themselves  before  the  Parliament,  and  lodged 
information  against  the  bi8h6p  and  the  heretical  teachers. 
*  The  town,"  said  they,  ^^  and  all  the  neighbouring  coimtry,  is 
infected  with  heresy,  and  the  muddy  waters  go  forth  from  the 
l>ishop's  palace." 

Thus  France  began  to  hear  the  cry  of  persecution  raised 
igainst  the  Grospel.  The  priestly  and  the  civil  power, — the 
Borbonne  and  the  Parliament  laid  their  hands  upon  the  sword, 
ind  that  sword  was  destined  to  be  stained  with  blood.  Chris- 
ianity  had  taught  men  that  there  are  duties '  anterior  to  all 
:ivil  relationships;  it  had  emancipated  the  religious  mind, 
laid  the  foundations  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  wrought  an 
important  change  in  society ; — ^for  Antiquity,  everywhere  re- 
:^ognizing  the  citizen  and  nowhere  the  man,  had  made  of  re- 
^gioa  a  matter  of  mere  state  regulation.  But  scarcely  had 
these  ideas  of  liberty  been  given  to  the  world  when  the  Pa- 
[Mcy  cprrupted  them.  In  place  of  the  despotism  of  the  prince, 
it  substitute  that  of  the  priest.  Oflen,  indeed,  had  both  prince 
ind  priest  been  by  it  stirred  up  against  the  Christian  people. 
A  new  emancipation  was  needed :  the  sixteenth  century  pro- 
duced it  Wherever  the  Reformation  established  itself,  the 
^oke  of  Rome  was  thrown  off,  and  liberty  of  conscience  re- 
itored.     Tct  is  there  such  a  proneness  in  man  to  exalt  hinn 

«  US.  in  tlM  Rnjal  librarj  S.F.  Na  387. 
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self  above  the  truth,  t*.iat  even  among  many  Protestant  natUHit 
of  our  own  time,  the  Church,  freed  from  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  priest,  is  near  falling  again  into  subserviency  to  the 
civil  authority ;  thus,  like  its  divine  Founder,  bandied  from 
one  despotism  to  another ;  still  passing  from  Caiaphas  to  Pi- 
late, and  from  Pilate  to  Caiaphas  1 

Bri^onnet,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  at  Pbris,  easily 
cleared  himself.  But  in  vain  did  he  seek  to  defend  his  friends ; 
the  monks  were  resolved  not  to  return  to  Meaux  empty 
handed.  If  the  bishop  would  escape,  he  must  sacri6ce  his 
brethren.  Of  a  character  naturally  timid,  and  but  little  pre- 
pared for  '  Christ^s  sake'  to  give  up  his  possessions  and  stand- 
ing,— alarmed,  agitated,  and  desponding,  he  was  still  further 
misled  by  treacherous  advisers :  <<  If  the  evangelical  divines 
should  leave  Meaux,"  said  some,  <'  they  will  carry  the  Refor- 
mation elsewhere."  His  heart  was  torn  by  a  painful  struggle. 
At  length  the  wisdom  of  this  world  prevailed :  on  the  I2th 
of  April,  1523,  he  published  an  ordonnance  by  which  he  de- 
prived those  pious  teachers  of  their  licence  to  preach.  This 
^as  the  first  step  in  Briqonnet's  downward  career. 

Lefevre  was  the  chief  object  of  enmity.  His  commentary 
ou  the  four  Gospels,  and  especially  the  epistle  ''to  Christian 
readers,"  which  he  had  prefixed  to  it,  inflamed  the  wrath  of 
Beda  and  his  fellows.  They  denounced  the  work  to  the 
faculty — "Has  he  not  ventured,"  said  the  fiery  syndic,  '•to 
recommend  to  ail  the  faithful  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ?  Does  he  not  afHrm  that  whosoever  loves  not  the  word 
of  Christ  is  no  Christian  ;*  and  again,  that  the  word  of  God 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead  us  to  eternal  life?" 
\  But  Francis  L  saw  nothing  more  in  this  accusation  than  a 
theological  squabble.  He  appointed  a  commission,  before 
wKtch  Lefevre  successfully  defended  himself,  and  was  honour- 
ably  acquitted. 

Farel,  who  had  fewer  protectors  at  court,  found  himself 
obliged  to  quit  Meaux.     It  appears  that  he  at  first  repaired  to 

*  Qui  verbum  ejus  hoc  modo  non  diligunt,  quo  pacto  hi  Chriitiaiil 
(Pne£  Comm.  in  Evuig.) 
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Piaria,*  and  that  having  there  unsparingly  assailed  the  errors 
of  Rome,  he  again  found  himself  obliged  to  remove,  and  loft 
that  city,  retiring  to  Dauphiny,  whither  he  was  desirous  of 
carrying  the  Gospel. 

To  have  intimidated  LefQvre,  and  caused  Bri^onnet  to  draw 
back,  and  Farel  to  seek  refuge  in  flight,  was  a  victory  gained, 
80  that  the  Sorbonne  already  believed  they  had  mastered  the  - 
movement  Monks  and  doctors  exchanged  congratulations ; 
but  enough  was  not  done  in  their  opinion, — ^blood  had  not 
flowed.  They  went,  therefore,  again  to  their  work,  and  blood, 
•ince  they  were  bent  on  shedding  it,  was  now  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  Roman  fanaticism. 

The  evangelical  Christians  of  Meauz,  seeing  their  pastors 
dispersed,  sought  to  edify  one  another.  A  wool-carder,  John 
Jjeclerc,  who  had  imbibed  the  true  christian  doctrine  from  the 
instructions  of  the  divines,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
tractSft  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  his  expounding 
of  the  Scripture.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  inspires  with  courage,^  and  places  in  the  foremost' 
rank  of  a  religious  movement.  The  Church  of  Meaux  soon 
came  to  regard  him  as  its  minister. 

The  idea  of  one  universal  priesthood,  known  in  such  living 
.  power  to  the  first  Christians  had  been  revived  by  Luther^  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  this  idea  seems  then  to  have  dwelt 
only  in  theory  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  really  acted 
out  only  among  the  congregations  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  Lutheran  congregations  (agreeing  in  this  point  with  the 
Anglican  Church)  took,  it  seems,  a  middle  course  between 
the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  Among  the  Lu- 
therans, everything  proceeded  from  the  pastor  or  priest ;  and 
nothing  was  counted  valid  in  the  Church  but  what  was  regu* 
larly  conveyed  through  its  rulers.  But  the  Reformed  Churches, 

«  «Fafel,  •ptm  avoir  Milwbti  tant  qu'U  put  k  Pans."    (Bmm  Hkt. 
Ecclea.L6.) 
t  Aliia  paucalii  libellia  diligcnter  leclia.    (Bc«0  loooM.) 
I  ABfanoMB  fidei  pleniit.    (Ibid.) 
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while  they  maintained  the  divine  appointment  of  the  mmntry 
— by  some  sects  denied, — approached  nearer  to  the  primhin 
condition  of  the  apostolical  communities.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, they  recognized  and  proclaimed  that  the  flock  are  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  receiving  what  the  priest  gives  out ;  that, 
since  the  Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  the  members  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  those  who  take  the  lead,  possfss  the 
key  of  that  treasury  whence  the  latter  derive  their  instructions ; 
that  the  gifts  of  God,  the  spirit  of  faith,  of  wisdom,  of  consola- 
tion, and  of  knowledge  are  not  imparted  to  the  minister  alone ; 
but  that  each  is  called  upon  to  employ  for  the  good  of  all 
whatever  gift  he  has  received :  and  that  it  may  often  happen 
:hat  some  gift  needful  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  may 
be  denied  to  the  pastor,  and  granted  to  some  member  of  his 
flock.  Thus  the  mere  passive  state  of  the  Churches  was 
changed  into  one  of  general  activity ;  and  it  was  in  France 
especially  that  this  transformation  took  place.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  Reformers  are  found  almost  exclusively  among  the 
ministers  and  doctors ;  but  in  France,  the  men  who  had  read  • 
or  studied  had  for  fellow-labourers  men  of  the  lowest  clasa 
Among  God's  chosen  servants  in  that  coimtry  we  have  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  a  wool-comber. 

Leclerc  began  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  strengthening 
and  confirming  the  disciples  in  their  faith.  But  not  resting 
satisfied  with  these  ordinary  labours,  he  longed  to  see  the 
papal  edifice  overthrown,  and  France  coming  forward  to 
embrace  the  Gospel.  His  ungovernable  zeal  was  such  as  to 
remind  an  observer  of  Hottinger  at  Zurich,  and  Carlstadt  at 
Wittemberg.  He  wrote  a  proclamation  against  the  Antichrist 
of  Rome,  in  which  he  announced  that  the  Lord  was  about  to 
consume  that  wicked  one  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
proceeded  boldly  to  post  his  placard  at  the  very  door  of  the 
cathedra*.*  Soon  all  was  confusion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ancient  edifice.     The  faithful  were  amazed,  the  priests 

•  Get  h6r6tique  ^crivh  des  pancartcs  qu'il  attacha  aux  portoi  de  la 
pinde  ^liw  de  Meaux  (MS  de  Meaux.)  See  alio  Bczm  Iconw,  Ci^ 
pin,  Actea  dea  Martyn,  &c.  , 
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enraged.  Whatl  shall  a  base  wool-comber  be  allowed  to 
assail  the  Pope?  The  Franciscans  were  furious.  They 
insisted  that  at  least  on  this  occasion  a  terrible  example  shouki 
be  made, — Leclerc  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  trial  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Bri^onnet  himself, 
who  was  now  to  witness  and  endure  all  that*  was  done.  The 
wool-comber  was  condemned  to  be  publicly  whipped  through 
the  city,  three  successive  days,- and  on  the  third  day  to  bo 
branded  on  the  forehead.  The  mournful  spectacle  began. 
Leclerc  was  led  through  the  streets,  his  hands  bound,  his  back 
barey  and  receiving  from  the  executioners  the  blows  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  bishop  of  Rom'e. 
A  great  crowd  followed  the  martyr's  progress,  which  was 
marked  by  his  blood :  some  pursued  the  heretic  with  yells : 
others,  by  their  silence,  gave  no  doubtful  i^gns  of  sympathy 
Irith  him ;  and  one  woman  encouraged  the  martyr  by  hei 
looks  and  words — she  was  his  mother. 

At  length,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  bloody  procession 
was  over,  Leclerc  was  made  to  stop  at  the  usual  place  of  exe- 
sution.  The  executioner  prepared  to  fire,  heated  the  iron 
which  was  to  sear  the  flesh  of  the  minister  of  the  Grospel,  and 
approaching  him  branded  him  as  a  heretic  on  hie  forehead. 
Just  then  a  shriek  was  uttered — ^but  it  came  not  from  the 
martyr.  His  mother,  a  witness  of  the  dreadful  sight,  wrung 
with  anguish,  endured  a  violent  struggle  between  the  enthu- 
siasm of  faith  and  maternal  feelings ;  but  her  faith  overcame, 
and  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  made  the  adversaries  trem- 
ble, "  Glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  witnesses."*  Thus 
did  this  Frenchwoman  of  the  I6th  century  have  respect  to 
that  word  of  the  Son  of  God, — "  Whosoever  loveth  his  son 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me."  So  daring  a  courage  nt 
such  a  moment  might  have  seemed  to  demand  instant  punish- 
ment; but  that  Christian  mother  had  jstruck  powerless  the 
hearts  of  priests  and  soldiers.  Their  fury  was  restrained  by 
a  mightier  arm  than  theirs.     The  crowd  falling  back  and 

•  HSflt  Eodds.  de  Th.  de  Beze,  p.  4.  EB«t.  dee  Mar^  de  Creflpin, 
P.» .     _ 
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makiQg  way  for  her,  allowed  the  mother  to  regmin,  wkh 
foltering  step,  her  humble  dwelling.  Monks,  and  even  the 
town-seijeants  themselves,  gazed  on  her  without  moving; 
"not  one  of  her  enfemies,"  says  Theodore  Beza,  <« dared  pot 
forth  his  hand  again<4  her."  After  this  punishment,  Leclere, 
being  set  at  liberty,  withdrew,  first  to  Rosay  en  Brie,  a  town 
six  leagues  from  Meaux,  and  subsequently  to  Metz^  where  we 
shall  ugain  meet  with  him. 

The  enemy  was  triumphant  **The  Cordeliers  havmg 
regained  possession  of  the  pulpit,  propagated  their  accustomed 
fiilsehoods  and  absurdities."*  But  the  poor  working-people 
of  Meaux,  no  longer  permitted  to  hear  the  word  of  God  io 
regular  assemblies,  began  to  hold  their  meetings  in  private, 
''imitating,"  says  the  chronicler,  <^the  sons  of  the  prophets  in 
the  days  of  Ahab,  and  the  Christians  of  the  early  church ; 
assembling,  as  opportunity  offered,  at  one  time  in  a  house,  at 
another  in  a  cavern,  and  at  times  in  a  vinejrard  or  a  wood 
On  such  occasions,  he  among  them  who  was  most  conversant 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exhorted  the  rest;  and  this  being 
done,  they  all  prayed  together  with  much  fervency,  cheered 
by  the  hope  that  the  Gospel  would  be  received  in  France,  and 
the  tyranny  of  Antichrist  be  at  an  end."t  Where  is  the 
power  can  arrest  the  progress  of  truth  ? 

One  victim,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  persecutors;  and 
if  the  first  against  whom  their  anger  was  let  loose  was  but  a 
wool-comber,  the  second  was  a  gentleman  of  the  court  It 
was  become  necessary  to  overawe  the  nobles  as  well  as  the 
people.  The  Sorbonne  of  Paris  was  unwilling  to  be  outstrip- 
ped by  the  Franciscans  of  Meaux.  Berquin,  "the  most 
learned  among  the  nobles,"  contmuing  to  gather  more  confi- 
dence from  the  Scriptures,  had  composed  certain  epigrams 
against  the  "  drones  of  the  Sorbonne ;"  and  had  afterwards 
gone  so  far  as  to  charge  them  with  impiety.^ 

Bcda  and  Duchesne,  who  had  not  ventured  any  reply  in 
their  usual  style  to  the  witticisms  of  a  gentleman  of  the  court, 

*  Actflt  det  Martyn,  p.  183.  t  IbiS. 

t  Iiapietatif  eCiam  locimtot,  tarn  voce,  turn ccriptia    (Bcsv  loones) 
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adopted  a  difierent'  lin6  of  conduct  when  they  discerned  that 
BeriouB  convictions  were  at  the  hottom  of  these  attacks.  Ber- 
quin  had  become  a  Christian  ;  his  ruin  was  therefore  decided 
on.  Beda  and  Duchesne  having  seized  some  of  his  transla- 
tions, found  in  them  sufficient  to  bring  more  than  one  heretie 
to  the  stake:  "  He  asserts/'  they  exclaimed,  "  that  it  is  wrong 
to  invoke  the  Virgin  Mary  in  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
fo  call  her  the  source  of  all  grace!*  He  declares  himself 
against  the  custom  of  speaking  of  her  as  our  hope  and  our  life^ 
and  a&ys  that  these  titles  belong  only  to  the  Son  of  God." 

,  There  were  other  charges  against  Berquin  ^ — his  closet  was 
ai9  it  were  a  library,  whence  the  supposed  tainted  works  were 
difiused  through  the  kingdom.  Above  all,  Melancthon^s 
Im^ci  CommuTUS  served  to  stagger  the  more  learned.  The 
man  of  piety,  entrenched  amid  his  folios  and  tracts^  had,  in 
his  christian  love,  made  himself  translator,  corrector,  printer, 

.  and  bookseller It  seemed  indispensable  to  stop  the 

5tream  at  its  source. 

Accordingly,  one  day,  while  Berquin  was  quietly  engaged 
in  his  studies,  the  house  was  of  a  sudden  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  demanding  admittance.  The  Sorbonne  and  its  agents, 
armed  with  authority  from  the  Parliament,  were  at  his  door. 
Beda,  the  dreaded  syndic,  was  at  their  head,  and  never  did 
inquisitor  more  perfectly  perform  his  function.  Followed  by 
his  satellites,  he  made  his  way  to  Berquin's  study,  coifimuni- 
cated  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  desiring  his  followers  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  him,  commenced  his  search.  Not  a  volume 
escaped  his  notice,  and  an  exact  inventory  was  made  under 
his  direction.  Here  lay  a  treatise  by  Melancthon ;  there  a 
jKunpblet  by  Carlstadt ;  farther  on  a  work  of  Luther's ; — ^here 
heretical'  books  which  Berquin  had  translated  from  I^atin 
into  French ;  there — others  of  his  own  composition.  With 
two  exceptions,  all  the  books  seized  abounded  with  Lutheran 
doctrine,  and  Beda  quitted  the  house,  carrying  away  his  booty, 

*  IncoBgrue  beatam  VirgUieiii  invocari  pro  Spiritu  Sancto.    (Eraami 
TOL.  III.  35 
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and  more  elated  than  a  general  laden  with  ^he  spcnl  of  con- 
quered nations.* 

Berquin  perceived  that  a  violent^  storm  had  burst  upon  btt 
head,  but  his  courage  did  not  falter : — he  had  too  much  can* 
tempt  for  his  adversaries  to  fear  them.  Meanwhile,  Beda  lost 
no  time.  On  the  31st  May,  1523,  the  Parliament  decreed  that 
all  the  books  seized  at  Berqain's  house  should  be  laid  before 
tUe  faculty  of  theology.  Its  decision  was  soon  made  known, 
and  on  the  25th  of  June,  it  condemned  all  the  works,  except 
the  two  already  mentioned,  to  be  burnt  as  heretical ;  ^pd  en- 
joined that  Berquin  should  be  required  to  abjure  his  errors. 
The  Parliament  ratified  the  decision.  Berquin  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  this  formidable  body :  he  knew  that  the  next  step 
beyond  it  might  be  to  the  scaffold ;  but,  like  Luther  at  Worma^ 
he  stood  firm.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Parliament  insisted  on 
his  retracting :  he  was  not  of  those  who  fall  away  after  being 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  that  is  begotten  of 
God  keepeth  himself ^  and  that  wicked  one  touched  him  not.\ 
Every  such  fall  proves  that  conversion  has  either  been  only 
apparent,  or  else  partial ;{  ngw  Berquin's  was  a  real  conver- 
sion. He  answered  the  court  before  which  he  stood  with  de- 
cision ;  and  the  Parliament,  using  more  severity  than  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  directed  its  officers  to  take  the  accused  into  custody, 
and  lead  him  away  to  prison.  This  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
August^  1523.  On  the  5th,  the  Parliament  handed  ovct  the 
heretic  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  order  that  that  prelate  might 
take  cognizance  of  the  aflair,  and  jointly  with  the  doctors  and 
counsellors,  pass  sentence  on  the  culprit  Berquin  was  ^rth- 
with  transferred  to  the  official  prison.  § 

Beda,  Duchesne,  and  their  companions,  had  their  victim  in 
their  clutches ;  but  the  court  bore  no  &vour  to  the  Sorbonne^ 

♦  GaiUard  Hist,  de  Francois  I.  iv.  341.  Crfivier,  Univ.  de  Paris,  v  & 
171.  ^ 

t  Hebrews  vi.  4.    1  John  v.  18. 

X  This  is  believed  to  be  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original.  The  in- 
terpretation and  the  application  may  be  open  to  question.-^  TV.) 

f  Ductus  est  in  carcerem,  reus  hcreseos  periditatiis.    ^Enml  »— > 
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nd  Francis  was  more  powerful  than  Beda.  A  feeling  of  in- 
dignation spread  among  the  nobles :  what  do  these  monks  and 
priests  mean,  not  to  respect  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  ?  What 
charge  do  they  bring  against  him  ? — was  the  question  asked 
m  tlie  presence  of  Frsmcis.  Is  it  that  he  blames  the  practice 
of  invoking  the  Virgin  instead  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  But  Eras- 
mus and  many  more  have  censured  it.  Is  it  on  such  frivolous 
charges  they  go  the  length  of  imprisoning  an  officer  of  the 
king?*  This  attack  of  theirs  is  a  blow  struck  against  know- 
ledge and  true  religion;  an  insult  to  nobles,  knights,  and 
royalty  itself  The  king  decided  on  again  making  the  Sor- 
bonne  feel  the  weight  of  his  authority.  He  issued  letters  sum- 
moning the  parties  in  the  cause'  before  his  council,  and  on  the 
8th  of  August  a  messenger  presented  himself  at  the  official 
prison,  bearing  a  royal  mandate  enjoining  that  Berquin  should 
be  at  liberty. 

It  seemed  at  first  doubtful  whether  the  monks  would  yield 
compliance.  Francis  had  anticipated  some  difficulty,  and,  in 
charging  the  messenger  with  the  execution  of  his  orders,  had 
f^ded,  "  If  you  meet  with  any  resistance,  I  authorize  you  to 
break  open  the  doors."  There  was  no  misunderstanding  these 
words.  The  monks  and  the  Sorbonne  submitted  to  the  affiront 
pot  upon  them ;  and  Berquin,  released  from  durance,  appeared 
before  the  king's  council,  and  was  there  acquitted,  j* 

Thus  did  Francis  I.  humble  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Under 
his  reign  Berquin  fondly  hoped  that  France  might  free  her- 
self from  the  Papal  yoke ;  and  he  began  to  meditate  a  renewal 
of  hostilities.  With  this  intent,  he  opened  communications 
with  Erasmus,  who  at  once  acknowledged  his  right  intentions.  J 
But  the  philosopher,  ever  timid  and  temporizing,  replied, — 
•*  Remember  to  avoid  irritating  the  drones ;  and  pursue  your 


*  Ob  hujusmodi  noeniaa.    (Erasm.  £pp.  1279.) 
t  At  judices,  ubi  videnint  causam  essa  nullius  moment!,  abwlveninl 
hsminem.    (Ibid.) 
t  Ex  flplstola  visus  est  mibi  ^  bonus.   /Ibid.) 
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studies  in  peace  *     Above  all,  do  not  implicate  me  in  your 
afiairs,  for  that  will  be  of  no  service  to  either  of  us."t 

Berquin  was  not  discouraged.  If  the  great  genius  of  the 
age  draws  back,  he  will  put  his  trust  in  God  who  never  de- 
serts His  work.  God's  work  will  be  effected,— either  by 
humble  instrumentality,  or  without  it.  Erasmus  himself  ac- 
knowledged that  Berquin,  like  the  palm  tree,  rose  in  renewed 
vigour  from  every   new  gust  of  persecution  th^t  assailed 

Not  such  were  all  who  had  embraced  the  Evangelical  doc- 
trines. Martial  Mazurier  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous 
of  preachers.  He  was  accused  of  having  advocated  very 
erroneous  opinions  ;^  and  even  of  having  committed,  while  at 
Meaux,  certain  acts  of  violence.  "  This  Martial  Mazurier, 
being  at  Meaux," — such  are  the  words  of  a  manuscript  pre- 
served in  that  city,  and  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  quote, — "  entering  the  church  of  the  reverend  Fathers,  the 
Cordeliers,  and  seeing  the  statue  of  St.  Francis,  in  high  relief, 
outside  the  door  of  the  convent,  where  that  of  St.  Roch  is  now 
placed,  struck  it  down,  and  broke  it."  Mazurier  was  arrested, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  at  once  fell  back  upon  his 
own  reflections  and  the  keenest  perplexity.]  It  was  the  Gos- 
pel rule  of  morals,  rather  than  its  great  doctrines,  that  had 
won  him  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers ;  and  that  rule, 
taken  alone,  brought  with  it  no  strength.  Terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  the  stake  awaiting  him,  and  i>elieving  that,  in 
France,  the  victory  would  be  sure  to  remain  with  Rome,  he 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  should  have  more  influence 
and  honour  by  going  back  to  the  Papacy.  Accordingly,  he 
recact^ed  his  former  teaching,  and  directed  that  doctrines  alto- 
gether opposed  to  those  ascribed  to  him  should  be  preached  in 

•  Sineret  crabrones  et  suis  se  studiis  oblectaret.    (Erasmi  Epp.  1279.) 

t  Deinde  ne  me  involveret  bus  causs.    (Ibid.) 

t  iUe,  ut  habebat  quiddam  cum  palmd  commune,  advennis  deterrentem 
tollebat  animos.  (Ibid.)  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Plinj,  Hist 
Naturalis,  xvi.  42. 

f  Jffistorie  rUniversit^  par  Creviir,  ▼.  p.  9G3. 
•^      0  eaiUMd«Bist.dsFruMoisLv.p.23i. 
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his  parish  ;•  and  uniting,  at  a  later  period,  with  most  fenatical 
of  the  Romish  party, — and  particularly  with  the  celebrated 
Ignatius  Loyola, t — he  became  thenceforward  the  most  zeal- 
ous supporter  of  the  Papal  cause.  From  the  days  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian  apostates  have  ever  been  among  the  sternest  ene* 
mies  of  the  doctrines  which  they  once  professed.         % 

An  occasion  soon  offered  for  Mazurier  to  make  proof  of  his 
zeal.  The  youthful  James  Pavanne  had  also  .been  thrown 
into  prison.  Martial  hoped  to  cover  his  own  shame  by  in- 
volving another  in  the  like  fall.  The  youth,  the  amiable  dis- 
position, the  learning,  and  the  integrity  of  Pavanne,  created 
a  general  interest  in  his  favour ;  and  Mazurier  imagined' that, 
he  himself  should  be  deemed  less  culpable  if  he  could  but  per- 
suade Master  James  to  a  similar  course.  Visiting  him  in  his 
cell,  he  began  by  pretending  that  he  had  advanced  further  in 
inquiry  into  the  -truth  than  Pavanne  had  done.  <'  You  are 
omder  a  mistake  James,"  he  often  repeated  to  him :  "  You  have 
not  gone  deep  into  these  matters :  you  have  made  acquaintance 
only  with  the  agitated  surface  of  them."|  Sophisms,  promises, 
threats,  were  freely  resorted  to.  The  unfortunate  youth,  de- 
ceived, disturbed,,  and  perplexed,  yielded  to  these  perfidious  ad- 
vances ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  Christmas  day,  1524,  he  pub- 
licly abjured  his  pretended  errors.  But  from  that  hour  a 
spirit  of  melancholy  and  remorse  sent  by  the  Almighty, 
weighed  heavy  on  his  soul.  Deep  sadness  consumed  him, 
and  his  sighs  were  unceasing.  "Ah!"  he  repeated,  "for  me 
life  has  nothing  left  but  bitterness."  Such  are  the  mournful 
consequences  of  apostacy. 

Nevertheless,  among  .those  Frenchmen  who  had  received 
ihe  word  of  God  were  found  men  of  more  intrepid  hearts  than 
Pavanne  and  Mazurier.  Towards  the  end  of  1523,  Leclerc 
settled  at  Metz,  in  Lorraine,  "  and  there,"  says  Theodora  Beza, 

♦  "  Comme  il  etait  homme  adroit,  il  esquiva  la  condamnation,"  saya 
Crevier,,v.  p.  203, 

t  Cum  Ignatio  Loyola  init  amicitiam^  (Launoi  Navarra  gymnawi 
bistoria,  p.  621.) 

I  Actee  des  Martyn,  p.  99. 

35* 
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<<  he  acted  on  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who,  while  labounif 
at  Corinth  as  a  tent-maker,  persuaded  hoth  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks."*  Leclerc,  while  pursuing  his  industry  as  a  wool- 
comber,  instructed  those  of  his  own  condition ;  and  among 
these  last  there  had  been  several  instances  of  real  conversion. 
Thus  dad  this  humble  artizan  lay  the  foundations  of  a  church 
which  afterwards  became  celebrated. 

But  at  Metz,  Leclerc  did  not  stand  alone.  Among  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  that  city  was  one  John  Ch&telain,  an  Augustine 
monk  of  Tourhay,  and  doctor  of  theology,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God,t  through  his  acquaintance 
witK  the  Augustines  of  Antwerp.  ChSitelain  had  gained  the 
reverence  of  the  people  by  the  strictness  of  his  morals ;:{:  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  preached  by  him,  attired  in  cope 
and  stole,  appeared  less  strange  to  the  inhabitants  of  Metz, 
than  when  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  poor  artizan,  laying 
aside  the  comb  with  which  he  carded  his  wool,  to  take  up  and 
explain  a  French  version  of  the  Gospels. 

By  the  active  zeal  of  these  two  men  the  light  of  evangel- 
ical truth  began  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  city.  A  very 
devout  woman  named  Toussaint,  one  of  the  middle  class  of 
the  people,  had  a  son  called  Peter,  with  whom,  in  the  hours 
of  his  childish  sports,  she  would  often  speak  of  serious  things. 
Every  one,  even  to  the  humblest,  lived  then  in  expectation  of 
some  extraordinary  event.  One  day  the  child  was  amusing 
himself  in  riding  on  a  st.ck,  in  a  room  where  his  mother  wat 
conversing  with  some  friends  on  the  things  of  God,  when  she 
said,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  "  Antichrist  will  soon  come  with 
great  power,  and  will  destroy  such  as  shall  have  been  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  Elias."^     These  words  being  fre* 

*  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xviii.  3,  4.  Apostoli  apud  Corinthios  ezeoh 
plum  secutus.    (Bezie  Icones.) 

t  Vocatus  ad  cognitionem  Dei.    (Act.  Mart.  180.) 

t  Graillard,  Hist,  de  Francois  I.  v.  p.  232. 

f  Cum  equitabam  in  arundine  jonga,  memmi  sspe  audisse  mo  a  matra^ 
venturum  Antichristum  cum  pqtentia  magna  perdituramque  era  qui 
Msent  ad  Eliae  pr»dicationem  conversi.  (Tossanus  Fareilo^  4  Sept 
15^,  flora  a  MS.  of  the  conclave  of  Neufch&UL) 
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foently  repeated,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  he 
afterwards  recalled  them.  At  the  time  when  the  doctor  of 
tdxAogj  and  the  wool-comber  were  engaged  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  at  Metz,  Peter  Toussaint  was  grown  up.  His  rela- 
doiis  and  friends,  wonderinir  at  his  precocious  genius,  con- 
eeiyed  the  hope  of  seeing  him  in  an  exalted  station  in  tha 
Church.  An  uncle  on  his  father's  side  was  primuier,  or 
head  of  the  chapter  of  Metz.*  The  cardinal  John  of  I^r- 
raine,  son  of  Duke  Rene,  who  kept  a  large  estabiishmenty 
expressed  much  regard  for  the  primicier  and  his  nephew, 
*the  latter  of  whom,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  had  just  before 
obtained  a  prebend,  when  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  study 
of  the  €k)spel.  Why  may  not  the  preaching  of  Ch&telain 
and  Leclerc  be  that  of  Elias?  It  is  true.  Antichrist  is  every- 
where arming  against  it  But  what  matter  ?  <<  Let  us,"  said 
he,  "  lift  up  our  heads,  looking  to  the  Lord,  who  will  come 
and  will  not  tarry."  t  The  light  of  truth  was  beginning  to 
find  entrance  among  the  principal  families  of  Metz.  The 
knight  Esch,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  primicier,  or  dean,  and 
much  respected,  had  been  recently  converted. J  The  friends 
of  the  Gospel  were  rej<Mcing  in  this  event : — Pierre  was  ac- 
customed to  term  him  ."  our  worthy  master  the  knight ;"  add- 
ing with  noble  candour,  <<  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  any 
man  master  on  earth."  ^ 

Thus  Metz  was  about  to  become  a  focus  of  light  when  the 
rash  zeal  of  Leclerc  abruptly  arrested  its  slow  but  sure  pro- 
gress, and  excited  a  commotion  which  threatened  ruin  to  the 
in&nt  church.  The  populace  of  Metz  had  continued  to  ob- 
serve their  accustomed  superstitions,  and  Leclerc's  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the  city  almost  wholly 
given  to  idolatry.  One  of  their  highr  festivals  drew  nigh. 
About  a  league  distant  from  the  city  stood  a  chapel  inclosing 

♦  Towanos  Farello,  2lBt  July,  1525. 
t  Ilnd.  4th  Sept.  1525. 

}  ClariBsimum  ilium  equitem  .  .  .  cui  multum  famfliarit®  et  amicitiid, 
-  >ciiiii  primicerio  Metensi,  patruo  meo.    (Toss.  Farello,  2d  Aug.  1524.) 
I  Ibid.  2l8t  July,  1525.    MS.  of  Neufchatel. 
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statues  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  most  yenerated  samts  of  As 
surrounding  country,  whither  the  people  of  Metz.were  la  ths 
habit  of  resorting  in  pilgrimage  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year, 
to  worship  these  images  and  obtain  the  pardon  of -their  sins. 

On  the  ev^  of  this  festival  the  pious  and  the  courageous 
spirit  of  Leclerc  was  deeply  agitated. ,  Had  not  God  said— 
*^  Thou  shalt  not  bow  dovm  to  their  gods,  but  thou  shall  uttef* 
ly  overthrow  them,  and  quite  break  down  their  images"*  Le* 
clerc  understood  the  words  as  addressed  to  himself,  and  with- 
out conferring  with  Ch^telain,  Esch,  or  any  of  those  who  ho 
may  have  expected  would  dissuade  him,  quitted  the  city,  and 
approached  the  chapel.  There  he  collected  his  thoughts  as 
Hi;  sat  silen'tly  before  these  statues.  As  yet  the  way  was  open 
to  him  to  retire ;  but  to-morrow — in  a  few  hours — the  entire 
population  of  a  city,  which  ought  to  be  worshipping  God  alone, 
will  be  bowing  before  these  blocks  of  wood  and  stone.  A 
struggle  ensued  in  the  heart  of  the  humble  wool-carder,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  so  often  endured  in  the  hearts  of  the 
early  Christians.  What  signified  the  diflference,  that  here  it 
was  the  images  of  the  saints  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
not  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses — did  nqt  the  worship  ren- 
dered to  these  images  belong  of  right  to  God  alone  ?  lifee 
Polyeucte  before  the  idols  of  the  temple,  his  heart  shuddered, 
and  his  courage  was  roused : 
• 

Ne  perdons  plus  le  temps,  le  sacrifice  est  prdt, 
Allons  y  du  vrai  Dieu  soutenir  I'interet ; 
Allons  fouler  aux  pieds  ce  foudre  ridicule 
Dont  arme  un  bois  ponrri  ce  peuple  trop  cr6dule 
Allons  en  eclairer  Taveuglement  fatal, 
iV  lions  briser  ces  dieux  de  pierre  et  de  m6tal 
Abandonnons  nos  jours,  a  cette  ardeur  celeste — 
Faisons  triompher  Dieu ;  qu*il  dispose  du  reste. 

ComeiHef  Polyeuete,f 
Leclerc  accordingly  rose  from  his  seat,  and  approaching 
the  images,  removed  and  broke  them,  in  his  holy  indignation 
♦  Exodus  XX.  4;  xxiii.  24. 

t  Polyeucte,  by  P.  Comeille.    What  many  admiie  in  poetry^  thqr 
pais  condemnation  on  in  histoij. 
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scattering  the  fragments  before  the  altar.  He  did  not  donbt 
that  this  action  was  by  special  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  Theodore  Beza  was  of  the  same  judgment* — This 
done,  Leclerc  returned  to  Metz,  re-entering  it  at  day-break, 
and  noticed  only  by  a  few  persons  at  the  moment  of  his  passing 
the  gate  of  the  city.f 

Meanwhile  all  were  in  motion  in  the  ancient  city  of  Metz, 
The  bells  rang,  the  various  religious  bodies  mustered,  and  the 
entire  population,  headed  by  the  priests  and  monks,  left  the 
city,  reciting  prayers  and  chanting  hymns  to  the  saints  whom 
tney  were  on  their  way  to  worship.  Crosses  and  banners 
went  forward  in  orderly  procession,  and  drums  and  instru- 
ments  of  music  mingled  with  the  hymns  of  the  faithful.  After 
an  hours  march,  the  procession  reached  the  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  priests,  when  ad- 
vancing with  censers  in  hand,  they  beheld  the  images  they 
^  had  come  to.  worship  mutilated,  and  their  fragments  strewed 
upon  the  earth.  They  drew  back  appalled, — and  announced 
to  the  crowd  of  worshippers  the  sacrilege  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. Instantly  the  hymns  were  hushed — the  music  stopped 
— the  banners  were  lowered,  and  agitation  pervaded  the  as-' 
sembled  multitude.  Canons,  curates,  and  monks,  laboured  still 
further  to  inflame  their  anger  and  excited  them  to  search  out 
the  guilty  person,  and  require  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  J 
'  A  shoyt  was  raised  on  all  sides.  "  Death — Death  to  the  sa- 
crilegious wretch."  They  returned  in  haste  and  disorder  to 
the  city. 

Leclerc  was  known  to  all ;  several  times  he  had  been  heard 
to.  call  the  images  idols ;  moreover  he  had  been  observed  at 
d«y-break  returning  from  the  direction  of  the  chapel.  He 
was  apprehended,  and  at  once  confessed  the  fact,  at  the  same 
lime  conjuring  the  people  to  worship  God  alone.  But  his  ap- 
peal only  the  more  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  who 

*  Divini  spiritus  afflatu  impulsus.    (Bezs  Icones.) 
t  Mane  apud  urbis  portam  deprehensus. 

t  Totam  civitatem  concitarant  ad  auctorem  ejus  facinoris  qUArendoilU 
(Act;  Mart.  lat.  p.  189.) 
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would  have  dragged  him  to  instant  exectition.  Placed  beibn 
his  judges,  he  courageously  declared  that  Jesus  Christ — God 
manifest  in  the  flesh — qught  to  be  the  sole  object  of  worship;— 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  1  He  was  conducted  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

Ho":e  an  awful  scene  awaited  him :  his  persecutors  had  been 
devising  all  that  could  render  his  sufferings  more  dreadful 
At  the  scaffold  they  were  engaged  heating  pincers,  as  instru- 
ments of  their  cruelty.  Leclerc  heard  with  calm  composure 
the  savage  yells  of  monks  and  people.  They  began  by  cut- 
ting oflf  his  right  hand ;  then  taking  up  th^red  hot  pincers^ 
they  tore  away  his  nose ;  after  this,  with  the  same  instrument, 
they  lacerated  his  arms,  and  having  thus  mangled  him  in 
many  places,  they  ended  by  applying  the  burnings  to  his 
breasts.*  All  the  while  that  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies  was 
venting  itself  on  his  body,  his  soul  was  kept  in  perfect  peace. 
He  ejaculated  solemnly,! — "  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  . 
the  work  of  merHs  hands.  They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak 
not :  eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not :  they  have  ears,  but  they 
hear  not :  noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not :  they  have 
hands,  but  they  haridle  not :  feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not : 
neither  speak  they  through  their  throat.  They  that  make 
them  are  like  unto  them  ;  so  is  every  one  that  trtisteth  in  them. 
O  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the  Lord :  he  is  their  help  and  their 
shield.*^  The  enemies  were  awed  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
composure, — ^believers  were  confirmed  in  their  faith, J  and  the 
people,  whose  indignation  had  vented  itself  in  the  first  burst 
of  anger,  were  astonished  and  aflected.^  Afler  undergomg 
these  tortures,  Leclerc  was  burned  by  a  slow  fire  in  conformity 
to  the  sentence.  Such  was  the  death  of  the  first  martyr  of  tVe 
Gospel  in  France. 

But  the  priests  of  Metz  did  not  rest  there :  in  vain  had  they 
*  NaBO  candentibus  forcipibusabrepto,  liBdemquebrachio  utrdque^  l|Mi 
que  mammis  crudelissime  perustis.    (Bezs  Icones.)    MS.  of  MeMZ* 
Cresptn,  &c. 
t  Altissima  voce  recitans.    (BezsB  Icones.)    Psalm  <;zt.  4—9. 
}  Aclveraariis  territis,  piis  magnopere  confirmatis.    (Ibid.) 
I  Nemo  qui  non  coounovwetur,  attonitus.    (Act.  Matt  lat  p.  19.) 
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laboiired  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  Ch&telam— <<  He  is  like  the 
deaf  adder,"  said  they,  "  he  refuses  to  hear  the  truth."*  He 
was  arrested  by  the  servants  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
transferred  to  the  castle  of  Nommeny. 

After  this  he  was  degraded  by  the  officers  of  the  bishop 
who  stripped  hjm  of  his  vestments,  and  scraped  the  tips  of  his 
lingers  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass,  saying,  *"  Thus  do  we 
take  away  the  power  to  sacrifice,  consecrate,  and  bless,  which 
thou  didst  formerly  receive  by  the  anointing  of  thy  hands^'t 
Then  throwing  over  him  the  habit  of  a  layman,  they  handed 
him  over  to  the  secular  power,  which  doomed  him  to  be  burnt 
alive.  The  fire  was  quickly  lighted,  and  the  servant  of 
Christ  consumed  in  the  flames.  "  Nevertheless,"  observe  the 
historians  of  the  Gallican  Church,  who,  in  other  respects,  are 
Joud  in  commendation  of  these  acts  of  rigour,  "  Lutheranism 
spread  through  all  the  district  of  Metz." 

From  the  moment  this  storm  had  descended  on  the  church 
of  Metz,  distress  and  alarm  had  prevailed  in  the  household  of 
Touissaint  His  uncle,  the  dean,  without  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  measures  res6rted  to  against  Leclerc  and  Chkte- 
lain,  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  his  nephew  was  one  among 
those  people.  His  mother's  fears  were  still  more  aroused: 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost :  all  who  had  given^ar  to  the 
evangelic  doctrine  felt  their  liberty  and  lives  to  be  in  danger. 
The  blood  shed  by  the  inquisitors  had  bat  increased  their  thirst 
for  more.  New  scaffolds  would  ere  long  be  erected :  Pierre 
Touissaint,  the  knight  Esch,  and  others  besides,  hastily  quitted 
Metz,  and  sought  refuge  at  Basle. 

Thus  violently  did  the  storm  of  persecution  rage  at  Meaux 
ami  at  Metz.  Repulsed  from  the  northern  provinces,  the  Gos^ 
pi'l  for  a  while  seemed  to  give  way;  but  the  Reformation  did 
but  change  its  ground,  and  the  south-eastern  provinces  became 
the  basis  and  theatre  of  the  movement. 

Farel,  who  had  retired  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  was  labour* 

***  Initar  aspidis  serpentis  aures  omni  surditate  aflfectas.  (Act.  Mart, 
hi.  p.  183.) 
t  Utriusque  manui  digitos  lamina  vitr«a  erasit.    ClbkL  p^  €6.) 
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ing  actively  in  his  work.  It  was  a  small  thing  to  him  •  mr 
joy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  the  sweets  of  domestic  ife. 
The  report  of  the  events  thai  had  taken  place  at  M^ux  and 
at  Paris  had  communicated  a  degree  of  terror  to  his  brotheis; 
but  a  secret  influence  attracted  them  toward  those  new  and 
wondrous  truths  which  their  brother  William  was  in  the  habit 
of  dwelling  upon.  The  latter,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  hii 
character,  besought  them  to  be  converted  to  the  Gospel;*  and 
Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude  were  at  length  won  over  to  that 
God  whom  their  brother  declared  to  them.  They  did  not  at 
first  relinquish  the  worship  of  their  foreiathers,  but  when  per- 
secution arose,  they  boldly  suffered  the  loss  of  friends,  pro- 
perty, and  country,  for  the  liberty  to  worship  Christ t 

The  brothers  of  Luther  and  Zwingle  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  decidedly  converted  to  the  Gospel.  The  Reformation 
in  France  had  from  its  outset  a  peculiarly  domestic  character. 
Farel's  exhortations  were  not  confined  to  his  brothers.  He 
made  known  the  truth  U)  his  relatives  and  friends  at  Gap  and 
its  vicinity.  It  would  even  appear,  if  we  give  credit  to  one 
manuscript,  that,  availing"  himself  of  the  friendship  of  certain 
ecclesiastics,  he  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  some  of  the 
churches ;{  but  other  authorities  affirm  that  he  did  not  at  this 
time  occupy  the  pulpit.  However  that  may  be,  the  opinions 
he  professed  were  noised  abroad,  and  both  priests  and  people 
insisted  that  he  should  be  silenced:  "  What  new  and  strange 
heresy  is  this  ?"  said  they  ;  "  how  can  we  think  that  all  the 
practices  of  devotion  are  useless  ?  The  man  is  neither  monk 
nor  priest :  he  has  no  business  to  preach."^ 

It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  the  auth  cities,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  were  combined  against  FareL  It  was  suffi- 
ciently evident  he  was  acting  with  that  sect  which  was  every- 

♦  MS.  ofChoupard. 

+  Farel,  says  a  French  MS  >reseryed  at  Geneva,  was  a  gentleman  ia 
station,  of  ample  fortune,  which  he  gave  up  for  the  sake  of  his  religioD, — 
as  did  also  three  of  his  brothers. 

t  II  precha  I'Evangile  publiquement  avec  line  grande  liberty.  (IfSi 
f  Choupard.) 

S  Ibid.    Hist,  des  EvSq.  ds  Nismes^  173a 
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where  spoken  against.  "  Let  us  cast  out  from  amongst  us," 
eried  they,  "  this  firebrand  of  discord."  ^  Farel  was  summoned 
before  the  judges,  roughly  handled,  and  forcibly  expelled  the 
city."* 

Yet  he  did  not  forsake  his  country, — the  open  plains  and 
Tillages, — the  banks  of  the  Durance, — of  the  Guisanno,-* of 
the  Isere^ — was  there  not  many  a  soul  in  those  localities  that 
•tood  in  need  of  the  Grospel  1  and  if  he  should  run  any  risk, 
were  not  those  forests,  caverns,  and  steep  rocks,  which  had 
been  the  familiar  haunts  of  his  childhood,  at  hand  to  afford 
him  their  shelter  ?  He  began  therefore  to  traverse  the  coun- 
try, preaching  in  private  dwellings  and  secluded  meadows, 
and  retiring  for  shelter  to  the  woods  and  overhanging  tor- 
rents, f  It  was  a  training  by  which  God  was  preparing  him 
for  other  trials :  "  Crosses,  persecutions,  and  the  lyings-in-wait 
of  Satan,  of  which  I  had  intimation,  were  not  wanting,"  said 
he ;  "they  were  even  much  more  than  I  could  have  borne  in 
my  own  strength,  but  God  is  my  father :  He  has  ministered, 
aiid  will  for  ever  minister  to  me  all  needful  strength."^  Very 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  received  the  truth 
from  his  lips ;  and  thus  the  same  persecution  that  drove  Farel 
from  Paris  and  Meaux  was  the  means  of  difiusing  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  countries  of  the  Saone,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Alps.  In  all  ages,  it  has  been  found  that  they  who  have  been 
scattered  abroad,  have  gone  everywhere  preaching  the  word 
efGod.^ 

Among  the  Frenchmen  who  were  at  this  time  gained  over 
to  the  Gospel,  was  a  Dauphinese  gentleman,  the  Knight  Ane- 
mond  de  Coct,  the  younger  son  of  the  auditor  of  Coct,  the 
lord  of  Chatelard.  Active,  ardent,  truly  pious,  and  opposed  to 
cne  generally  received  veneration  of  relics,  processions  and 

*  II  futchaoB^,  voire  fort  rudement,  tant  par  I'eveque  qye  pax  ceuz  de 
fat  ville.    (MS.  of  Choupard.) 

t  Ofim  errabunduB  in  sylvis,  in  nemoribus,  in  aqnis  vagatus  sum. 
(Farel  ad  Capit.  de  Bucer-  Basil  25th  Oct.  1536.    MS.  of  Neufchatel.) 

t  Non  defheoe  crux,  p«reecutio  et  Satan»  macbinamenta  .  .  .  (Farel 
Galeoto.) 

4  Ael^vin. 
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ckrgy,  Anemond  readily  received  the  evangelic  dootriiie,liid 
was  soon  ^itirely  devoted  to  it.  He  could  not  patiently  at- 
dure  the  formality  that  reigned  around  him,  and  it  was  his 
Mash  to  see  all  the  ceremonies  of  theJDhurch  abolished.  The 
religion  of  the  heart,  the  inward  worship  of  the  Spirit,  was 
everything  in  his  estimation :  "  Never,"  said  he,  "  has  my 
mind  found  any  rest  in  externals.  The  sum  of  Christianity  » 
in  that  text, — <  John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be 
boptized  with,  the  Holy  Ghost.'  We  must  become  '  nei? 
creatures.'  "• 

Cod,  endued  with  the  vivacity  of  his  nation,  spoke  and 
wrote  one  day  in  French,  the  next  in  Latin.  He  read  and 
quoted  Donatus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  'Juvenal,  and  the  Bible  1 
His  style  was  brief,  and  marked  by  abrupt  transitions.  Ever 
restless,  he  would  present  himself  wherever  a  door  seemed  to 
be  open  to  the  Gospel,  or  a  famous  teacher  was  to  be  iieard. 
His  cordiality  won  the  affection  of  all  his  acquaintances. 
'<  He  is  a  man  of  di^inction,  both  for  his  birth  and  his  learn- 
ing," observed  Zwingle,  at  a  later  period,  "  buf  yet  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  piety  and  obliging  disposition."!  Anemond 
is  a  sort  of  type  of  many  Frenchmen  of  the  Reformed  opiin- 
ions :  vivacity,  simplicity,  a  zeal  which  passes  readily  into 
imprudence, — such  are  the  qualities' often  recurring  among 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel  But 
at  the  very  opposite  extreme  of  the  French  character,  we  be- 
hold the  grave  aspect  of  Calvin,  serving  as  a  weighty  coun- 
terpoise to  the  light  step  of  Coct.  Calvin  and  Anemond  are 
as  the  two  poles  between  whom  the  religious  world  of  France 
revolves.  ^ 

N(J  sooner  had  Anemond  received  from  Farel  the  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ:^  than  he  .set  about  winning  souls  to  that 
doctrine  of  <  spirit  and  life.'     His  father  was  no  more.     His 

*  Nonquam  in  eztemis  quievit  spiritus  meuf .  (CoctOB  Faidlo,  MS. 
of  the  Conclave  of  Neufehfitel.) 

t  Yirum  egt  genere,  doctrinaque  danun,  ita  pietata  humaniteqiie  Umgp 
dariorem.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  319.) 

;  In  a  letter  to  Fard|  hs  iigns : -i1»iM_<iM»  AifmOif.^  9 
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elder  brother, — of  a  stem  oad  Imughty  temper, — disdainfully 
repulsed  his  advances.  Laurent, — ^the  youngest  of  the  family, 
and  afiectionateiy  attached  to  him, — seemed  but  half  to  enter 
into  the  understanding  of  his  words,  and  Anemond,  disap- 
pointed in  his  own  fiimily,  turned  his  activity  in  another  di* 
rection. 

Hitherto  it  was  among  the  laity  only  that  this  awakening 
in  Dauphiny  had  been  known.  Farel,  Anemond,  and  their 
friends,  wished  much  to  see  a  priest  taking  the  lead  in  the 
movement,  which  promised  to  make  itself  felt  throughout  the 
Alps.  There  dwelt  at  Grenoble  a  curate, — a  minorite,  by 
name  Pierre  de  Sebville,  famed  for  the  eloquence  of  his 
preaching,  right-minded  and  simple, — "  conferring  not  with 
flesh  and  blood," — ^and  whom  God,  by  gradual  process,  was 
drawing  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself*  .  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore Sebville  was  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  that  there 
IS  no  unerring  Teacher  save  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  and,  re- 
linquishing such  teaching  as  rests  only  on  the  witness  of  men, 
he  determined  in  his  heart  to  preach  a  Gospel,  at  once  "  clear, 
pure,  and  holy."t  These  three  words  exhibit  the  complete 
character  of  the  Reformation.  Coct  and  Farel  rejoiced  to 
hear  this  new  preacher  of  Grace,  raising  his  powerful  voice 
in  their  country ;  and  they  concluded  that  their  own  presence 
would  thenceforth  be  less  necessary. 

The  more  the  awakening  spread,  the  more  violently,  did  op- 
position arise.  Anemond,  longing  to  know  more  of  Luther, 
Zwingle,  and  of  the  countries  which  had  been  the  birth-place 
of  the  Reformation, — and  indignant  at  finding  the  Gospel  re- 
jected by  his  own  countrymen,  resolved  to  bid  farewell  to  hie 
country  and  femily.  He  made  his  will, — settling  his  proper- 
ty, then  in  the  hands  of  his  elder  brother,  the  lord  of  Chate- 
Urd,  on  his  brother  Laurent  |    This  done,  he  quitted  Dauphin]^ 

•     *  Pater  ccslestis  animum  sic  tuum  ad  se  trazit.    (ZwingliuB  Sebville, 
Epp.  p.  320.) 
t  Nitide,  purd,  sancteque  prsdicare  in  animum  inducis.    (Ibid.) 
%  <'My  brother  Anemond  Coct,  when  setting  forth  from  this  coiuitiyi 
IMdBaMhifh^.''    CMS,  liOtten  in  Jthe  Ubrajcy  at  NeufehAteL) 
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and  France,  and  passing  over,  with  impetuous  haste,  countries 
which  were  then  not  traversed  without  much  difficulty,  he 
went  through  Switzerland,  and  scarcely  stopping  at  Basle,  a^ 
rived  at  Wittemberg,  where  Luther  then  was.  It  was  shortly 
after  the  second  diet  of  Nuremberg.  The  French  gentleman 
accosted  the  Saxon  Doctor  with  his  accustomed  vivacity, — 
tp)ke  with  enthusiastic  warmth  concerning  the  Gospel, — and 
dwelt  largely  on  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  propagation 
of  the  truth.  The  grave  Saxon  smiled  as  he  listened  to  the 
southern  imagination  of  the  speaker ;  and  Luther,*  who  had 
some  prejudices  against  the  national  character  of  the  French, 
— was  won,  and  carried  away  by  Anemond.  The  thought 
that  this  gentleman  had  made  the  journey  from  France  to 
Wittemberg,  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  affected  him.f  "Cer- 
tainly," remarked  the  Reformer  to  his  friends,  "  that  French 
knight  is  an  excellent  man,  and  both  learned  and  pious :""{ 
and  Zwingle  formed  a  similar  opinion  of  him. 

Anemond  having  seen  what  had  been  effected  by  the  agency 
of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  imagined  that  if  they  would- but  take 
in  hand  France  and  Savoy,  nothing  could  stand  against  them ; 
and  accordingly,  failing  to  persuade  them  to  remove  thither,  he 
earnestly  desired  of  them  that,  at  least,  they  would  writa 
He  particularly  besought  Luther  to  address  a  letter  to  Charles 
Duke  of  Savoy,  biother  of  Louisa  and  of  Phjlibert,  and  uncle 
to  Francis  the  First  and  Margaret.     "  That  prince,"  observed 
he  to  Luther,  "  is  much  drawn  to  piety  and  true  religion,^ 
and  he  tdkes  pleasure  in  conversing  concerning  the  Reforma- 
tion with  certain  persons  at  his  court     He  is  just  the  one  to 
enter  into  your  views, — for  his  motto  is,  *  Nihil  deest  timenti- 
bus  Deum  ;^lli  and^hat  is  your  own  maxim.     Assailed  alter- 
♦  "Mire  ardens  in  Evangelium,"  said  Luther  to  Spalatin.     (Epp.  ii.  p, 
340.)    "  Sehr  brunstig  in  der  Herrlichkeit  des  Evangelii,"  said  he  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.    .(Ibid.  p.  401.) 
t  Evangelii  gratia  hue  profectus  e  Gallia.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  340.) 
X  Hie  Grallus  eques  .  .  .  optimus  vir  est,  eniditus  ae  pius.    (Ibid.) 
I  Ein  grosser  Leibhaber  der  wahren  Religion  und  GottseUgkeit.    (Ibid, 
p.  401.) 
U  "  They  that  fear  God  shaU  want  no  good  thing.''    (Hist.  <S«l.  dt 
MiMiUiun  de  Savoie  par  GmchenoD)  iL  p.  ^.) 
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Mtoly  by  the  Empire  and  by  France,  humbled,  broken  in 
spirit,  and  continually  in  danger,  his  heart  knows  its  need  of 
God  and  His  grace :  all  he  wants  is  to  be  impelled  to  action : 
once  gained  over  to  the  Gospel,  his  influence  would  be  im- 
mense in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  France.  Pray  write  to  him." 

Luther  was  a  thorough  German,  and  would  not  have  been 
at  ease  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own  nation.  Yet,  in  true 
catholicity  of  heart,  his  hand  was  immediately  put  out  where 
,  he  recognised  brethren ;  and  wherever  a  word  might  be 
spoken  with  effect,  he  took  care  to  make  it  heard.  Some- 
times on  the  same  day  he  would  write  letters  to  countries  se- 
parated by  the  ^dest  distances, — as  the  Netherlands,  Savoy, 
Livonia. 

"  Assuredly,"  he  answeted  Anemond,  "  a  love  for  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  rare  and  inestimable  jewel  in  a  prince's  crown."* 
And  he  proceeded  to  write  to  the  Duke  a  letter  which  Ane- 
mond probably  carried  with  him  as  far  as  Switzerland. 

"  I  beg  your  Highness's  pardon,"  wrote  Luther,  "  if  I,  a 
poor  and  unfriended  monk,  venture  to  address  you ;  or  rather 
I 'would  ask  of  your  Highness  to  ascribe  this  boldness'of  mine 
to  the  glory  of  the  Grospel, — ^for  I  cannot  see  that  glorious 
light  arise  and  shine  in  any  quarter,  without  exulting  at  the 
wght  .  .  .  My  hope  is,  that  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  win 
over  many  souls  by  the  power  of  your  Serene  Highnesses  ex- 
ample. Therefore  it  is  I  desire  to  instruct  you  in  our  teach- 
ing. We  believe  that  the  very  beginning  of  salvation  and  the 
sum  of  Christianity  consists  in  faith  in  Christ,  who,  by  his 
blood  alone, — and  not  by  any  works  of  ours, — has  put  away 
Sin,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  death.  We  believe  that  thts 
iaith  is  God's  gift,  formed  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  not  attained  by  any  effort  of  our  own ; — ^for  faith  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  life,*  begetting  man  spiritually,  and  making  him  a 
new  creature." 

*  Eine  seltsame  Gabe  and  hohes  KleinoJ  onter  Jen  Funten.  (L, 
Epp.  ii.  p.  401.) 

t  Der  Gkabekt  einlebcndiglHDg.  .  .  (Ibid.p.502.)  TheUtin 
if  Wanting. 
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Luther  passed  thence  to  the  effects  of  &ith,  and  AoweA  tbal 
it  was  not  possible  to  be  possessed  of  that  &ith  without  the 
superstructure  of  hhe  doctrine  and  human  merits, — built  up 
so  laboriously  by  the  Church, — ^being  at  once  swept  away. 
"  If  Grace,"  said  he,  "  is  the  purchase  of  Christ's  blood,  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  the  purchase  of  works  of  ours.  He&oe 
the  whole  train  of  works  of  all  the  cloisters  in  the  world  are^ 
— for  this  purpose, — ^useless ;  and  such  institutions  should  be 
abolished,  as  opposed  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as 
leading  men  to  trust  in  their  own  good  works.  Ingrafted  in 
Christ,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  do  good ;  because  being 
become  good  trees,  we  ought  to  give  proof  of  it  by  bearing 
good  fruits." 

*<  Gracious  Prince  and  Lord,"  said  Luther,  in  conclusion : 
^<  May  your  Highness,  having  made  so  happy  a  beginning, 
help  to  spread  thiis  doctrine, — ^not  by  the  sword,  which  would 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  Gospel, — ^but  by  inviting  to  your  states 
teachers  who  preach  the  Word.  It  is  by  the  breath  of  His 
mouth  that  Jesus  will  destroy  Antichrist ;  so  that,  as  Daniel 
describes,  he  may  be  broken  without  hand.  Therefore,  most 
Serene  Prince,  let  your  Highness  cherish  that  spark  that  has 
been  kihdled  in  your  heart.  Let  a  flame  go  forth  from  the 
house  of  Savoy,  as  once  from  the  house  of  Joseph.*  May 
all  France  be  as  stubble  before  that  fire.  May  it  burn,  blaze, 
puiify, — that  so  that  renowned  kingdom  may  truly  take  the 
title  of  *  Most  Christian,^ — ^which  it  has  hitherto  received  only 
in  reward  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  Antichrist." 

Thus  did  Luther  endeavour  to  difiuse  the  Gospel  in  France. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  effect  of  this  letter  on  the 
Prince ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  gave  signs  of  a  wish 
to  detach  himself  from  Rome.  In  1523,  he  requested  Adrian 
VI.  to  be  godfather  to  his  first-born  son ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
we  find  the  Pope  promising  him  a  cardinal's  hat  for  his  second 
son.  Anemond,  afler  making  an  effort  to  be  admitted  to  see 
the  court  and  Elector  of  Saxony,t  and,  for  this  purpose,  pro* 

«  Das  ein  Feuer  von  dem  Hause  Sophoy  ausgehe.    (L.  Epp.  iL  p.  40CL) 
t  Volt  videre  aulam  et  fiiciem  Principis  nostri,    (Ibid.  p.  340.) 
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tiding  himself  with  a  letter  from  Luther,  returned  to  Basle; 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  risk  his  life  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel.  In  the  ardour  of  his  purpose  he  would  have  roused 
the  entire  nation.  "  All  that  I  am,  or  ever  can  be,"  said  he,— 
"All  I  have  or  ever  can  have,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  ievote 
Id  the  glory  of  God."* 

At  Basle  Anemond  found  his  countryman  Farel.  .  The  let- 
ters of  Anemond  had  excited  in  him  a  great  desire  to  be  per* 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  Swiss  and  German  Reformers. 
Moreover  Farel  felt  the  need  of  a  sphere  in  which  his  activity 
might  be  more  freely  put  forth.  He  accordingly  quitted 
France,  which  already  offered  oxAy  the  scaffold  to  the  preach- 
ers of  a  pure  Gospel.  Taking  to  bye-paths,  and  hiding  in 
the  woods,  he  with  difficulty  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Often  had  he  mistaken  the  direction  in  which  his 
route  lay.  "  God,"  observes  he,  "  designs,  by  my  helplessness 
m  these  little  matters,  to  teach  me  how  helpless  I  am  in  greater 
things." t  At  length  he  entered  Switzerland  in  the  beginning 
of  1524.  There  he  was  destined  to  spend  hi^  life  in  the  ser-- 
vice  of  the  Gospel, — and  then  it  was  that  France  began  to 
poup  into  Switzerland  those  noble  heralds  of  the  Gospel  who 
were  to  seat  the  Reformation  in  Romane  Switzerland,  and 
communicate  to  it  a  jaew  and  powerful  impulse  throughout 
and  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  confederated  cantons.  , 

The  catholicity  of  the  Reformation  is  a  beautiful  character 
in  its  history.  The  Germans  pass  into  Switzerland — the 
French  into  Germany — and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  we 
see  the  English  and  the  Scotch  passing  to  the  Continent,  and 
the  Continental  teachers  to  Great  Britain.  The  Reformations 
of  the  several  countries  take  their  rise  independently  of  each- 
other — ^but  as  soon  as  they  look  around  them,  their  hands  are 
held  out  to  each  other.  To  them  there  is  one  Faith,  one  Spirit, 
one  Lord.     It  is  an  error  to  treat  the  history  of  the  Refor- 


*  Gtuidquid  sum,  habeo,  ero,  habebove,  ad  Dei  gloriam  insumere 
0tt    (Coct.  Epp.  MS.  of  Neufchatel.) 

•  f  Vohiit  Dominus  per  infirma  hee,  docere  quid  poesit  homo  in  maj«i* 
INW.    (Fud  Capitoni  Ibid.) 
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mation  in  connection  with  any  single  country; — the  wmrk 
was  one  and  the  same  in  all  lands ;  and  the  Protestant  Churchei 
were  from  the  very  beginning,  a  "  whole  body  fitly  joined  to- 
gether."* 

Certain  persons  who  hadiied  from  France  and  LfOrniineat 
this  time,  formed  in  the  city  of  Basle  a  French  Church,  whoee 
members  had  escaped  from  the  scafibld.  These  persons  had 
spread  the  report  of  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  the  events  that  bad 
occurred  at  Meaux ;  and  when  Farel  entered  Switzerland  he , 
was  already  known  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  heralds  of  the 
truth. 

He  was  immediately  introduced  to  (Ecolampadius,  who, 
some  time  before  this,  had  returned  to  Basle.  Seldom  does  it 
happen  that  two  characters  more  opposite  are  brought  to- 
gether. CEIcolampadius  charmed  by  his  gentleness — Farel 
carried  away  his  hearers  by  his  earnestness — ^but  from  the 
moment  they  met  these  two  men  felt  themselves  one  in  heartf 
It  resembled  the  first  meeting  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
(Ecolampadius  bade  him  welcotne,  gave  him  an  apartment  in 
his  house,  received  him  at  his  table,  and  introduced  him  to  his 
friends;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  learning,  piety^  and 
courage  of  the  young  Frenchman  won  the  hearts  of  his  new 
friends.  Pellican,  Jmelia,  Wolfhar^,  and  others  of  Uie 
preachers  of  Basle,  were  fortified  in  their  faith  by  the  energy 
of  his  exhortations.  (Ecolampadius  was  just  then  suffering 
under  depression  of  spirits:— "Alas,"  he  wrote  to  Zwingle, 
"  it  is  in  vain  I  preach — I  see  no  hope  of  any  effect  being^ 
produced. '  Perhaps  among  the  Turks  I  might  sucjceed  bet- 
ter." J  "  Oh,"  added  he,  sighing,  "  I  ascribe  the  failure  to 
in3rself  alone."  But  the  more  he  saw  of  Farel  the  more  his 
heart  felt  encouragement ;  and  the  courage  he  derived  from 
the  Frenchman  laid  the  ground  of  an  undying  afilection. 

♦  Eph.  iv.  16. 

t  Amicum  semper  habui  a  primo  colloquio.  (Fare!  ad  Bulling.  27th 
Vxf.  1556.) 

t  Fortasse  in  mediis  Turcis  felicius  docuissem.  (Zw.  et  EcoL  Epfi.  pi 
800.) 
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**  Dear.  Farel,"  said  he  to  him,  "  I  trust  the  Lord  will  make 
ours  a  friendship  for  all  eternity — and  if  we  are  parted  below,  * 
our  joy  will  only  be  the  greater  when  we  shall  be  gathered 
in  presence  of  Christ  in  the  heavens  !"•  Pious  and  afiecting 
thoughts.  The  coming  of  Farel  was  evidently  help  frcnc 
above. 

But  whilst  the  Frenchman  took  delight  in  the  society  of 
(Ecolampadius,  he  drew  back  with  cool  independence  from  a 
man  at  whose  feet  the  principal  nations  of  Christendom  paid 
homage.  The  prince  of  scholars — ^the  man  whose  smile  and 
words  were  objects  of  general  ambition — the  teacher  of  that 
age — ^Erasmus — was  passed  over  by  Farel.  The  young 
]>auphine8e  had  declined  to  .pay  his  respects  to  the  venerated 
philosopher  of  Rotterdam — having  no  relish  for  those  who  are 
never  more  than  half-hearted  for  truth,  and  who  in  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  consequences  of  error,  are  nevertheless 
foil  of  allowances  for  those  who  propagate  it.  Accordjngly 
we  have  in  Farel  that  decision  which  has  become  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  and 
in  those  cantons  of  Switzerland  bordering  on  France— char- 
acters which  have  heen  by  some  deemed  stiflTnass,  exclusive- 
ness,  and  intolerance.  A  controversy  had  commenced  be- 
tween Erasmus  and  Lefevre,  arising  out  of  the  commentariea 
,  put  forth  by  the  latter, — ^and  in  all  companies  parties  were 
divided  for  the  one  and  against  the  other.f  Farel  had  un- 
hesitatingly ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  his  teacher.  But 
that  which  chiefly  roused  his  indignation  was  the  cowardly 
course  pursued  by  the  philosopher  toward  the  evangelical 
party; — ^Erasmus's  doors  were  closed  against  them.  That 
being  the  case,  Farel  will  not  enter  them! — ^to  him  this  was 
felt  to  be  no  loss ;  convinced  as  he  was  that  .the  very  ground 
»f  a  true  theology — ^the  piety  of  the  heart — was  wanting  to 
Erasmus.     "  Frobenius's  wife  knows  more  of  theology  than 

*  Mi  Farelle,  spero  Dominum  conservaturum  amicitiam  nostiam  im- 
mortalem ;  et  si  hie  conjungi  nequimus,  tanto  beatius  alibi  api^d  Chris* 
turn  erit  contubernium.    (Zw.  et  CEcol.  Epp.  p.  201.) 

t  ICullum  est  pene  convivium  .  .  .  (Er.  Epp.  p.  179.) 
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be  does,"  remarked  Farel;  and  stung  by  the  intelligence  tbst 
Erasmus  had  written  to  the  Pope,  advising  him  how  to  set 
about  "  extinguishing  the  spread  of  Lutheranism,"*  he  public- 
ly declared  that  Erasmus  was  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  GrospeL 

This  independence  of  young  Farel  disturbed  the  composure 
of  the  man  of  learning.  Princes,  kings,  learned  men,  bishops, 
I^iests,  and  men  of  the  world^  all  were  ready  to  offer  him  the 
tribute  of  their  admiration : — Luther  himself  had  treated  him 
with  respect,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  mixed  up  in  this  con- 
troversy-; and  this  Dauphinese— a  nameless  refugee— ven- 
tured to  brnve  his  power.  So  insolent  a  freedom  caused  Eras- 
mus more  annoyance  than  the  homage  of  the  world  at  large 
could  give  him  joy,  and  hence  h^  lost  no  opportunity  of  vent- 
ing his  spite  against  Farel.  Moreover,  in  assailing  him  he 
contributed  to  clear  himself,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
.Catholics,  of  the  suspicion  of  heresy, — "  I  never  met  with  such 
a  liar, — such  a  restless  seditious  spirit  as  that  man,"t  observed 
he ;  "  his  heart  is  full  of  vanity,  and  his  tongue  charged  w&h 
malice."  J  But  the  anger  of  Erasmus  did  not  stop  at  Farel — 
it  was  directed  against  all  the  Frenchmen  who  had  sought  re- 
fuge at  Basle,  and  whose  frankness  and  decision  were  an 
offence  to  him.  They  paid  evidently  no  respect  to  persons; 
and  wherever  the  truth  was  hot  frankly  confessed,  they  took 
no  notice  of  the  man,  how  great  soever  his  genius  might  be. 
Wanting,  perhaps,  in  the  graciousness  of  the  Gospel,  there 
was  in  their  faithfulness  that  which  reminds  one  of  the 
prophets  of  old — and  it  is  truly  delightful  to  contemplate  men 
who  stand  erect  before  ;that  to  which  the  world  bows  down. 
Erasmus,  astonished  by  this  lofly  disdain,  complained  of  it  in 
all  companies. — "  What  mean  we,"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon, 
"to  reject  pontiffs  and  bishops,  only  to  submit  to  the  insolence 
of  more  cruel  ragamuffin  tyrants  and  madmen,^  for  such  it  is 

*  Consilium  quo  sic  eztiDguatur  incendium  Lutherannm.  f  Er.  Epp. 
p.  179.)     . 

t  Ctuo  nihil  vidi  meiidacius,  virulentius,  et  seditiosius.    (Ibid.  p.  798.) 

t  Acida  lingu»  et  vanissimus.    (Ibid.  p.  2129.) 

§  Scal^osos  .  .  .  rabioSQs  ,  .  ,  nam  nuper  nobis  misit  Gallia.    (Ibid* 

ft) 
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iMl  France  nas,  given  us." — "There  are  some  Frenchmen,'* 
be  wrote  to  the  Pope's  secretary  (at  the  same  time  sending 
him  his  book  on  Free  Will),  <<  who  are  even  more  insane 
than  the  Germans  themselves.  They  have  ever  on  their  lips 
the^  five  words — Gospel — Word  of  God — Faithr—ChrisP^ 
Holy  Spirit — and  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Satan  that  urges  them  on."*  In  place  of  Farellus  he  often 
wrote  FallicuSy  thus  designating  as  a  cheat  and  deceiver  one 
of  the  most  frank-hearted  men  of  his  age. 

The  rage  and  anger  of  Erasmus  were  at  their  height, 
when  information  arrived  that  Farel  had  termed  him  a 
Balaam,  Farel  thought  that  Erasmus,  like  that  prophet,  was 
'  (perhaps  unconsciously)  swayed  by  gifts  to  curse  the  people 
of  God.  The  man  of  learning,  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
himself,  resolved  to  chastise  the  daring  Dauphihese :  and  one 
day,  when  Farel  was  discussing  certain  topics  of  Christian 
doctrine  with  some  friends,  in  the  presence  of  Erasmus,  the 
latter  rudely  interrupted  him  with  the  question, — "  On  what 
ground  do  you  call  me  Balaam  l^f  Farel,  who  was  at  first 
disconcerted  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  made  answer  that  it  was  not'  he  who  had  given 
him  that  name.  Being  pressed  to  say  who  it  was,  he  men- 
tioned Du  Blet  of  Lyons,  who  like  himself  had  sought  refuge 
at  Basle.|  "  Perhaps  he  may  have  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sion," replied  Erasmus,  "but  it  is  yourself  who  taught  it  him." 
Then  ashamed  to  have  lost  his  temper,  he  hastily  changed  the 
subject : — "  Why  is  it,"  asked  he, "  that  you  assert  that  we  are 
not  to  invoke  the  saints  ?  Is  it  because  Holy  Scripture  does 
not  enjoin  the  practice?" — "  It  is,"  answered  the  Frenchman. 
''Well,"  said  the  man  of  learning,  "I  call  on  you  to  show 
from'  Scripture  that  we  should  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"- 
Farel  gave  this  clear  and  solid  answer :    "  If  He  be  God,  we 

*  Non  duitem  qoin  agantur  spirita  Satans.    (Er.  E^.  p.  350.) 

t  Diiemi  dispatationeoou .  .  .  (Ibid.  p.  804.) 

t  Ut  dieertt  negoliatorem  ouemdaio  Duj^etum  hoa  diziiM.    (Ibii. 
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must  invoke  Him."*  ^I  dropt  the  conversation,"  said  Emi* 
mus,  "for  the  night  was  closing  in."t  From  that  time, 
whenever  Farel's  name  came  under  his  pen,  the  opportumty 
was  taken  to  represent  him  as  a  hateful  person,  on  every 
account  to  be  shunned.  The  Reformer's  letters  are,  on 'the 
contrary,  marked  by  moderation  as  regards  Erasmus.  Even 
in  those  most  constitutionally  hasty,  the  Gospel  is  a  more 
gracious  thing  than  Philosophy. 

The  Evangelic  doctrine  had  already  many  friends  in  Basle, 
in  the  town-council,  and  among  the  people ;  but  the  Doctors 
and  the  University  opposed  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
CEcolampadius  and  Stor,  pastor  at  Liestal,  had  maintained 
certain  theses  against  them.  Farel  thought  it  well  to  asseil 
in  Switzerland  also  the  great  maxim  of  the  Evangelic  school 
of  Paris  and  oT  Meaux, — GocTs  Word  is  M-sufficient.  He 
requested  permission  of  the  University  to  maintain  some 
theses, — ^"the  rather,"  he  modestly  added,  "to  be  reproved  jf  I 
am  in  error,  than  to  teach  others."^  But  the  University 
refused  its  permission. 

Farel  then  appealed  to  the  Council,  and  the  Council  issued 
public  notice,  that  a  Christian  inan,  by  name  William  Farel, 
having,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  prepared  certain 
articles  conformable  to  the  Gospel,^  leave  was  given  him  to 
maintain  the  same  in  Latin.  The  University  forbade  ail 
priests  and  students  to  be  present  at  the  conference,  and  the 
Council  met  the  prohibition  by  one  of  an  opposite  tenor., 

The  following  are  some  of  the  thirteen  propositions  that 
Farel  put  forth : — 

"  Christ 'has  left  us  the  most  perfect  rule  of  life ;  no  one  can 
*awfully  take  away,  or  add  anything  thereto." 

♦  Si  Deus  oBt,  inquit,  invocandus  e«t.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  804.) 
t  Omissa  disputatione,  nam  imminebat  nox.    (Ibid.)    We  have  only 
Erasmus'  account  of  this  conversation  ]  he  himself  reports  that  fkrel 
gave  a  very  different  account  of  it.  ■* 

4  Damit  er  gelehrt  werde,ob  er  irre.    (Fuasli'Beytr.  iv.  p.  244.) 
I  Aus  Eingiessung  des  heiligen  Geistes  ein  christUcher  Meniv.^|p|d 
B'ndw.    (Ibid.) 


*^To  shape  our  lives  by  any  other  precepts  than  those  of 
Christ,  leads  directly  to  impiety.'' 

"The  true  mini^ry  of  priests  is  to  attend  only  to  thc^ 
ministry  of  the  Word^  and  for  them  there  is  np  highci 
iligHit5\ ' 

"  To  take  from  the  eerUini^  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  to 
dcetroy  it." 

"  He  who  thinks  to  be  jusdfied  by  any  strength  or  merits 
of  his  own,  snd  not  by  faiik,  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  God.'* 

"Jesus  Christ,  who  is  head  over  all  things,  is  our  polar 
•tar^  and  the  only  guide  we  ought  to  follow."* 

Thus  did  this  native  of  France  stand  up  at  Basle.t  A  child 
of  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  brought  up  at  Paris,  nt  the 
feet  of  Lefevre,  thus  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  celebrnted  Swiss 
University,  and  in  presence  of  Erasmus,  the  great  principlns 
oif  the  Reformation.  Two  leading  ideas  pervaded  Farei's 
theses, — the  one  involved  a  return  to  the  Scripture,  the  other 
a  return  to  the  Faith, — two  movements  distinctly  condemned 
by  the  Papacy  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  , 
heretical  and  impious,  in  the  celebrated  constitution  UnigeniluSj 
and  which,  ever  closely  connected  with  each  other,  in  reality 
overturn  the  whole  of  the  Papal  system.  If  Faith  in  Christ 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  Christianity,  the  word  of  Christ, 
and  not  the  voice  of  the  Church  is  that  to  which  we  must 
adhere.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  if  Faith  unites  in  on«  the  souls 
of  believers,  what  signifies  an  external  bond?  Can  that  holy 
union  depend  for  its  existence  on  croziers,  bulls,  or  tiaras  ? 
Faith  knits  together  in  spiritual  and  true  oneness  all  those  in 
tyhose  hearts  it  has  taken  up  its  abode.  Thus  at  one  blo\« 
iisappcared  the  triple  delusion  of  human  deservings,  tradilioiii 
of  men,  and  simulated  unity.  And  these  compose  the  sum  of 
llom^m  Catholicism. 

The  discussion  was  opened  in  Latm.^    Farel  and  CRco 

•  GhdMmiM  Farellw  Cliriitianii  leotMitas,  die  Martk  poit  Rumiais- 

(Fnatli  Beytr.  iv.  p.  247.)    FumU  does  not  give  the  Latin  tost 
f  Sdiedam  oonclutionam  a  Gallo  illo.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  333.) 
S  SeWian  eoodoiboBm  btxM  apttdnosdispittstam.    (IhUL) 
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lampadios  stated  and  Established  their  articles^  calling  repciat' 
edly  upon  those  who  diflfered  from  them  to  make  answer ;  but 
none  answered  to  the  call.  The  sophists,  a^  GScolampadiua 
terras  them,  boldly  denied  them, — ^but  from  their  skulking 
corners.*  The  people  therefore  began  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  the  cowardice  of  their  priests,  and  learned  to  despise 
their  tyranny.f 

Thus  did  Farel  take  his  stand  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Reformation.  ,  So  much  learning  and  piety  rejoiced  the  hearts 
of  observers,  and  already  more  signal  victories  were  looked 
forward  to.—"  He  is  singly  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
Sorbonne  put  together,"^  said  they.  His  openness,  sincerity, 
and  candour,  charmed  all.^  But  in  the  very  height  of  his 
activity  he  did  not  forget  that  every  mission  must  begin  at  our 
own  souls.  The  mild  (Ecolampadius  made  with  the  earnest 
hearted  Farel  an  agieement,by  which  they  mutually  engaged 
to  exercise  themselves  in  humility  and  gentleness  in  theif 
familiar  intercourse.  Thus  on  the  very  field  of  contention 
•  were  these  courageous  men  engaged  in  composing  their  soub 
•o  peace. — The  impetuous  zeal  of  Luther  and  pf  Farel  were 
not  unfrequently  necessary  virtues;  for  a  degree  of  effort  0 
required  to  move  society  and  recast  the  Church.  In  our  days 
Ve  are  very  apt  to  forget  this  truth,  which  then  was  acknow- 
ledged by  men  of  the  mildest  character.  "Some  there  are," 
said  (Ecolampadius  to  Luther,  in  introducing  Farel  to  him, 
'^  who  would  moderate  his  zeal  against  the  opposer^  of  the 
truth ;  but  I  cannot  help  discerning  in  that  same  zeal  a  won- 
derful virtue,  and  which,  if  but  well  directed,  is  not  less  needed 
than  gentleness  itself."|  Posterity  has  ratified  the  judgment 
of  (Ecolampadius. 

*  Agant  t&men  magr.00  interim  thrMones,  sed  in  angoGs  Indftaffs. 
(Zw.  Epp.  p.  333.) 

t  IncipiC  tamea  plebs  pa«Iatim  illmriun  ignaviun  et  tjraaiiiilflni  verbc 
Dei  agnoecere.    (Ibid.) 

I  Ad  toUm  Sorbonicam  affligendam  m  non  et  perdendam.  ((EcoL  Lti- 
Ihero,  Epp.  p  200.) 

I  Farello  nihil  candidins  eet    (Ibid.) 

II  Vonim  ego  virtutan  iUam  admirabilem  «t  fiott  miiitti 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1524,  Farel,  with  some  friends  from 
Lyons,  repaired  to  SchafThausen,  Zurich,  and  Constance. 
Zwingle  and  Myconias  welcomed  with  the  liveliest  joy  the 
French  refugee,  and  Farel  never  forgot  the  kindness  of  that 
welcome.  But  on  his  return  to  Basle  he  found  Urasmus  and 
others  of  his  enemies  at  work,  and  received  an  order  to  quit 
the  city.  His  friends  loudly  expressed  their  displeasure  at  this 
stretch  of  authority — ^but  in  vain,  and  he  was  driven  from  that 
,  Swiss  territory  which  was  even  then  regarded  as  an  asylum 
for  signal  misfortunes. — *<  Such  is  our  hospitality  1"  ejaculated 
GScolampadius  in  indignation :  "  We  are  a  people  like  unto 
Sodom."* 

At  Basle  Farel  had  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the 
knight  DElsch — the  latter  resolved  to  bear  him  company,  and 
they  set  forth,  provided  by  (Ecolampadius  with  letters  for 
-Capito  and  Luther,  to  whom  the  doctor  of  Basle  commended 
Parel  as  the  same  William  who  had  laboured  so  abundantly 
in  the  work  of  Qod.f  At  Strasburg  Farol  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Capito,  Bucer,  and  Hedio — ^but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  his  having  gone  to  Wittemberg.  , 

When  Qod  withdraws  his  servants  from  the  field  of  com- 
bat, it  is  commonly  that  they  may  be  again  brought  forward 
in  increased  strength  and  more  completely  armed  for  the  con- 
flict Farel  and  his  companions  from  Meanx,  from  Metz, 
from  Lyons,  and  from  Dauphiny,  driven  by  persecution  from 
France,  had  been  tempered  with  new  firmness  ia  Switzerbnd 
and  in  Germany,  in  the  society  of  the  earKer  Reformers ;  and 
now,  like  soldiers  scattered  by  the  first  charge  of  the  enemy, 
but  instantly  collecting  again  their  force,  they  were  about  to 
turn  round  and  go  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Not 
only  on  the  frontiers,  but  in  the  interior  of  France,  the  friends 
of  the  Gospel  were  beginning  to  take  courage.  The  signal 
was  made — the  combatants  were  arming  for  the  assauh-;^he 


«  Adeo  ho«|ritam  babemus  ntionem,  veri  Sodomite.     (Zw.  Epp^ 
t  Gulielmus  ille  qui  tarn  probe  navanl  operam.    (Zw.  eC  CEeol.  Bp^ 
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word  vraa  given.  «  Jesus,  his  truth  and  grace" — n,  word  of 
more  power  than  the  clang  of  arms  in  the  tug  of  war,  filled  all 
hearts  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  gave  omen  of  a  campaign  {reg- 
nant with  new  viclDries  and  new  and  more  wide-spreading 
Cakmities. 

Mootbeliard  at  this  time  stood  in  need  of  a  khourer  in  the 
Gospel  Duke  Ulric  of  Wurtemherg— young,  impetnoin^ 
and  cruel— having  heen  dispossessed  of  his  hereditary  states 
in  1519  hy  the  Suahian  league,  had  retired  to  that  province^ 
his  last  remaining  possession.  In  Switzerland  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Reformers.  His  misfortunes  had  a  prbole* 
some  effect,  and  he  listened  to  the  truth.*  OBcolampadius  ap- 
prized Farel  that  a  door  was  opened  at  Montbeliard,  and  the 
latter  secretly  repaired  to  Basle. 

Farel  had  not  regularly  entered  on  the  ministry  of  the 
word ;  but  at  this  period  of  his  life  we  see  in  him  all  the  quali* 
fications  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  It  was  not  lightly  or  rashly 
that  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Church. — *^  If  I  considered 
my  own  qualificaticms,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not  have  presumed 
to  preach,  but  would  have  preferred  to  wait  till  the  Lord 
should  seftd  more  gifted  persons."!  But  h^  received  at  this 
time  three  several  calls.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Basle 
than  GScolampadius,  moved  by  the  wants  of  France,  besought 
him  to  give  himself  to  the  work  there,  "  Consider,"  said  he, 
<*  how  little  Jesus  is  made  known  in  their  language — will  yon 
not  teach  them  a  little  in  their  own  dialect,  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  Scriptures.''^  At  the  same  time  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Montbeliard  invited  him  among  them,  and  kstly,  the 
prince  of  that  country  gave  his  assent  to  the  invitatjon.^  Was 
not  this  a  thrice  repeated  call  from  Qod?  .  .  <<  I  did  not  see^" 
•aid  he,  «  how  I  could  refuse  to  act  upon  it|     It  was  in  obe 

•  Le  prince  qidavoitcognoiMaiice  da  rEntiigile.  (Paid.  Smmiuuie.) 
t  Snmmaire  c'est  lidire,  brieve  d^laratioii  de  G.  Faiel,  dans  Tepdogae. 
t  UM, 

f  Etant  reqoif  et  d6iiiand6  du  people  ct  dt»eanientement  da  nriaetb 
(IbH.) 
H  8iiiiiiadnke'MtidiMsbri«««dteUntiaad*O.PaMl,duMl'«yi]|gnft 
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dieucc  to  God  that  I  complied  with  it."  Concealed  in  the 
house  of  (Ecolampadius,  little  disposed  to  take  the  responsible 
post  offered  to  him,  and  yet  constrained  to  yiMd  to  so  manifest 
an  indication  of  God's  will,  Farel  imdertook  the  task — and 
(Ecolampadius,  calling  u}K>n  the  Lord,  ordamed  him,*  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  some  wise  counsek. — "  The  more  ^on 
find  yourselves  inclined  to  vehemwice,"  said  he,  "  the  more 
must  you  exercise  jrourself  to  maintain  a  gentle  bearing ; — 
temper  your  lion  heart  with  the  softness  of  the  dove."t  Th* 
wul  of  Farel  responded  to  such  an  appeal. 

Thus  Farel, — once  the  devoted  adherent  of  the  ancient 
Church, — was  about  to  enter  on  the  life  of  a  servant  of  God, 
and  of  the  Church  in  its  renewed  youth.  If,  in  order  to  a 
valid  ordination,  Rome  requires  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  a  bishop  deriving  uninterrupted  succession  and  descent  from 
the  Apostles,  she  does  so — ^because  she  sets  the  tradition  of 
men  above  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  Every  church 
in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  is  not  acknowledged^ 
must  needs  seek  authority  from  somef  other  source; — and  then, 
what  more  natural  than  to  turn  to  the  most  revered  servants 
of  Gk>d,  and  ask  of  them  what  we  do  not  know  tKA  we  hava 
in  God  himself?  If  we  do  not  speak  in  the  name  ofJesui 
Christy  is  it  not  at  least  something  gained  to  be  able  to  speak 
in  the  naftie  of  St  John  or  of  Sf.  Paul  ?  One  who  has  with 
him  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  indeed  more  than  a  match  for  the 
rationalist,  who  speaks  only  his  own  thought  But  Christ's 
minister  has  a  yet  higher  authority.  He  preaches, — not  be- 
cause he  is  the  successor  of  St.-Chrysostom  or  St  Peter, — but 
because  the  Word  which  he  proclaims  is  from  God.  Succes- 
stonal  authority, — ^venerable  as  it  may  appear, — ^is  yet  no  more 
than  a.  thing  of  man's  invention,  in  place  of  God's  appoint- 
ment In  Farel's  ordination,  we  see  nothing  of  successionally 
derived  sanction.     Nay  more,  we  do  not  see  in  it  that  which 

•  Avee  ihiiTocation  do  nam  de  Dieu.    (Ibid.) 
t  Leoninam  magnuiiBnUtem  oolunbina  modeftia  fimngai.     (CfiooL 
£p|».  p.  198.) 
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beeomet  tlie  congregations  of  the  Lord, — among  whom  every* 
thing  should  be  done  "  deeenily  and  in  order"  and  whose 
God  is  ^^not  the  God  ofconfusionP  In  his  case  there  was 
no  setting  apart  by  the  Church ;  but  then,  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies justify  extraordinary  measures.  At  this  eventful  pe» 
riodj  Grod  himself  was  interposing,  and  Himself  ordaining,  hj 
marvellous  dispensations,  those  whom  he  called  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  regeneration  of  society  ;  and  that  was  an  ordinatioo 
that  abundantly  compensated  for  the  absaice  olf  the  Churches 
seal.  In  FarePs  ordination  we  see  the  unchanging  word  of 
God,  entrusted  to  a  man  of  Grod,  to  bear  it  to  the  world ; — the 
calling  of  God,  and  of  the  people,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
heart. — ^And  perhaps  no  minister  of  Rome  or  of  Geneva  ivas 
ever  more  lawfully  ordained  for  that  holy  ministry.  Farel 
took  his  departure  for  Montbeliard,  in  company  with  the 
knight  D'Esch. 

Thus  did  Farel  find  himself  occupying  an  advanced  post 
Behind  him  were  Basle  and  Strasburg,  assisting  him  by  their 
advice  and  by  the  productions  of  their  printing  presses.  Be- 
fore him  lay  the  provinces  of  Franchecomt6,  Burgundy,  Lor- 
raine, Ly%ns,  and  other  districts  of  France ;  wherein  men  of 
God  were  beginning  to  stand  up  against  error,  in  the  thick 
darkness.  He  set  himself  immediately  to  preac^h  Christ, — 
exhorting  believers  not  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  turned  aside 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  either  by  threatenings  or  artifica 
Taking  the  part  long  afterwards  taken  by  Calvin  on  a  grander 
^  scale,  Farel,  at  Montbeliard,  was  like  a  general  stationed  on 
a  height,  surveying,  with  searching  vigilance,  ihe  field  of 
battle,  cheering  those  who  were  actively  engaged,  rallying 
those  whom  the  enemy's  charge  had  forced  i6  give  way,  and 
4)y  his  courage  animating  those  who  hung  back.*  Erasmus 
wrote  directly  to  his  Roman  Catholic  friends,  informing  them 

*  The  comparison  is  in  the  words  of  a  friend  who  was  acquainted  with 
Farel,  during  his  abode  at  Montbeliard :— Strenuum  et  oeolatum  imperft- 
^     tamn^qui  iis  etiam  animom  facias  qui  in  acie  venantar.    (Toasaiiiis 
F^ello,  MS.  de  Neufchitcl,  2d  Sept.  1524.) 


diat  a  Frenchman,  escaped  out  of  France,  was  makii^^  a  great 
noise  in  these  regions* 

The  efibrts  of  Fare!  were  not  without  qfiect  People  wrote 
to  him :  "  On  all  sides  seem  to  multiply  men  who  devote  their 
lives  to  tlve  extension  of  Christ^s  kingdora."f  The  friends  of 
the  Gospel  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  daily  increasing 
brilliancy  in  which  the  Gospel  shone  in  France.^  Gainsay* 
era  were  confounded,  and  Erasmus,  writing  to  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  observed, — "The  faction  k  every  day  spreadingi 
and  has  penetrated  into  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  France." ( 

For  a  considerable  time  Lyons  seemed  the  centre  of  the 
Evangelic  movement  in  the  interior,  as  Basle  was  of  that 
beyond  the  frontiers.  Francis  the  First,  called  to  the  south, 
on  an  expedition  against  Charles  V.,  arrived  in  those  countries, 
attended  by  his  mother  and  sister,  and  by  his  court  Margaret 
had  with  her,  in  her  company,  certain  men  who  had  embraced 
the  Gospel  "The  rest  of  her  people  she  left  behind," 
remarks  a  letter  written  at  the  time.)  Whilst  under  the  eyes 
of  Francis,  14,000  S>viss,  6,000  Frenchmen,  and  1,500  noble 
knights,  were  deGling  through  Lyons,  on  their  way  to  repel 
the  Imperial  army  that  had  invaded  Provence,  and  .that  greal 
city  resounded  with  the  clang  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  cavalry, 
and  tha  sound  of  trumpets, — the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  on 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  triumphs.  They  were  intent 
on  attempting,  at  Lyons,  what  they  had  not  been  able  to 
realize  at  Paris.  Remote  from  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, a  freer  course  might  be  open  to  God's  word.  Perhaps 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom  was  destined  to  be  the  firsi 

•  .  ...  Tumaltnatiir  et  Borgundia  nolris  prozima,  per  Phalncnil 
fuemdam  Gatlnm  qui  e  Galfia  profbgas.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  809.) 

t  Sappallvdate  fni  msmtm  eonatmi  adferant,  fuo  posnt  Cbriiti  Mgnnm 
fOunlatMimMpatere.    <MS.  de  Nenlbhltfil.  2d  Aug.  1504.) 

}  daod  in  Galliis  omnibus  sacromanctum  Dei  verbum  in  dies  niagis 
ae  magis  elucescat.    {Ibid.) 

%  Faotio  cresoit  in  dies  latins,  propagata  in  Sabandiam,  Lothoringiam, 
Franciam.    (Er.'^Epp.  p.  809.) 

I  0eSebviUeaCoctdn88tl^Dee.l52i.    (MS.  da  Condave  d«  Kao^ 


wheren  tbe  Gk)»pel  should  be  received.  Was  it  not  there 
that  the  excellent  Peter  Waldo  had  beg^un  to  make  known  the 
divine  Word?  In  that  earlier  age  he  had  roused  the  natioaal 
mind.  Now  that  God  had  made  all  things  ready  to  emancf- 
pate  His  charch,  was  there  not  ground  to  hope  for  more 
eitenstve  and  decisive  results?  According? j  the  Lyooese,  who 
in  general  were  not,  it  must  be  confessed^  '  pocw  i»eii,'/begihi 
to  hnndle,  with  more  confidence,  tbe  "sword  of  the  Spirft 
which  is  the  word  of  Gbd." 

Among  those  about  Mar^ret's  person,  was  her  ahnoner, 
Michel  d'Arande.  The*  Duchess  gave  direction  that  the 
Qospel  should  be  publicly  preached  in  Lyons,  and  master 
Michel  boldly  proclaimed  the  pure  word  of  God  to  a  niimerouis 
auditory, — attracted  partly  by  the  good  tidings,  and  partlj  bj 
the  &vour  with  which  the  preacher  and  his  preaching  were 
regarded  by  the  sister  of  their  king.* 

Anthony  Dapilbny  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  an  necom- 
plished  Latinist,  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  the  rnrliest  of  his  coon- 
trymen  thoroughly  instruct#»d  in  the  Gospei,t  accompanied  the 
Princess.  At  Margaret's  leqnest  he  had  translated  Luther's 
tract  on  the  monks'  vows,  "on  which  account  he  was  often 
called  in  question  by  that  vermin  of  the  city  of  Parts  "remarks 
Sebville.|  But  Margaret  had  protected  the  scholar  from  the 
enmity  of  the  Sorbonne,nnd  had  obtnmed  hr  him  the  appoin^ 
ment  of  chief  master  of  requests  to  the  Dauphin,  with  a  seat  in 
the  council.^  He  wns  almost  equally  useful  to  the  Gospel  by 
the  sacrifices  he  made  for  its  cause  as  by  his  great  prudence. 
Vaugrfs,  a  merchant,  and  Anthony  Du  Blet,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  friend  of  Farel,  were  the  principal  persons  who  took  part 
with  the  Reformation  at  .Lyons.  The  latter,  whose  activi^ 
was  untiring,  served  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
Chr;stians  scattered  throughout  those  countries,  and  was  the 

«  Elle  a  une  docteur  ile  Paris  appeU  maitre  Miehel  JS^rytntmiMttmn. 
leque}  iw  prdehe  il^vant  elle  ^ae  purement  rCvangtle.  (SebviUa  II  Cool 
MS.  de  NeufchiteL) 

f  Ibid.  I 

tlhid. 
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medium  of  their  intercourae  with  Basle.  The  anned  batids 
of  Francis  the  First  had  done  no  more  than  traverse  Lyons, 
whilst  the  spiritual  soldiery  of  Jesus  Christ  had  paused  with- 
in it,  and  leaving  the  former  to  carry  war  into  Provei^ 
they  commenced  the  '  fight  of  fiuth'  in  the  city  of  Jjyons  it> 
self 

But  their  efforts  were  not  conned  to  Lyons.  Casting  their 
•^es  over  the  surrounding  country,  their  operations  were 
carried  on,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  at  different  points ;  and 
the  Christians  of  Lyons  supported  and  aacouraged  the  confes- 
sors of  Christ  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  bore  His  name 
where  as  yet  it  was  not  known.  The  new  teaching  fe? 
ascended  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  and  the  voice  of  one  "brmg- 
ing  (he  glad  tidings"  was  heard  in  the  narrow  and  irregular 
streets  of  Macon.  Michel  d' Arande,  the  almoner  of  the  king's 
sister,  himself  visited  that  place  in  1524,  and,  by  Margarefs 
intercession,  obtained  license  to 'preach  in  a  town*  which  was 
afterwards  deluged  with  blood,  and  became  for  ever  memomble 
for  its  saiUeries, 

After  extending  their  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  Saone^ 
the  Christians  of  Lyons,  ever  looking  for  an  open  door,  re-' 
ascended  the  acclivities  of  the  Alps.  There  was,  at  Lyons,  a 
Dominican  named  Maigret,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Dauphiny,  where  he  had  preached  the  new  doctrine  with 
singular  boldness,  aqd  who  earnestly  requested  that  some  one 
would  go  over  and  help  his  brethren  of  Grenoble  and  Gap* 
Papillon  and  Du  Blet  repaired  thither.f  A  violent  storm  haJ 
just  broken  out  there  against  Sebville  and  his  preaching.  The 
Dominicans  moved  heaven  and  earth,  and,  in  their  rage  at  the 
escape  of  Farel,  Anemond,  Maigret,  and  the  other  preachers, 

•  Arandhifl  prdehe  a  Mascon.    (Coot  k  Fsrd,  Dee.  1534,  MS.  de 
Nenfcbttel.) 
.  t  II  7  a  eu  denx  grands  penonages  li  Ghrenoble.    (Coct  &  Farel,  Dmp  j 
1564,  MS.  de  Neufch&tel)    The  title  il/essir«  is  giTen  to  Du  Blet,  ind^ 
cathig  a  person  of  rank.    I  incline  to  think  that  that  of  negoUaiarf  elsMl 
wliere  given  him,  rufen  to  his  activity:  yet  he  might  be  a  mercLantof^ 
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sought  to  crush  such  as  were  within  their  clutcheft.*'  ^Thqr, 
therefore  insisted  that  Sebville  should  be  arrested,  f 

The  friends  of  the  Gospel  at  Grenoble  <»nght  the  alarm. 
l%s  Sebville,  also,  on  the  eve  of  being  lost  to  them  ?  Mar* 
gar&  interceded  with  her  brother.  Some  persons  of  distinct  on 
at  Grenoble,  including  the  king's  advocate,  either  secretly  or 
avowedly  ^vourable  to  the  gospel,  exerted  themselves  in  his 
behalf;  and  he  was  happily  rescued  from  the  fury  of  his* 
enemies.^ 

His  life  indeed  was  saved  but  his  mouth  was  stopped.  "Be- 
mam  silent,"  said  his  friends,  "  or  you  will  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold."  "  Only  think  what  it  is,"  wrote  he  to  De  Cod 
<<  to  have  silence  imposed  upon  me,  under  pain  of  death.") 
Some,  whose  firmness  had  been  most  relied  on,  were  over 
awed  by  these  threatenings.  The  king's  advocate,  and  others, 
exhibited  marked  coldness,!  and  many  returned  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  alleging  that  they  would  still  offer  to 
God  a  spiritual  worship  in  the  privacy  of  their  hearts,  and 
give  to  the  outward  observances  of  Catholicism  a  spiritual  in- 
terpretation : — a  melancholy  snare,  and  one  that  leads  men 
from  one  act  of  unfaithfulness  to  another.  There  is  no  false 
system  adhesion  to  which  may  not  in  this  way  be  justified 
The  unbeliever,  taking  up  with  &ncied  myths  and  allegories^ 
will  preach  Chris^  firom  the  pulpit : — and  the  follower  of  a 
superstition  held  in  abhorrence  ^ong  the  heathen,  will,  by  a 
moderate  exercise  of  ingenuity,  trace  in  it  the  symbol  of  a 
pure  and  elevated  thought.  In  religion  the  yery  first  essentm) 
N  is  truth.  There  were,  however,  some  of  the  Christians  ol 
Grenoble,  and  among  them  Amedee  Galbert  and  a  cousin  of 

*  Conjicere  pote«  at  poet  Macretum  et  me  in  SebiTUIam  exarjerint 
(Anemond  a  FartAf  7th  Sept.  1524,  MS.  de  Neufehltd.) 

t  Lea  Thomistes  ont  voulu  proceder  contre  moi  par  inquuiticn  et  ca^ 
tkm  de  penonne.    (Lettre  de  Sebville.    Ibid.) 

I  Si  ce  ne  fat  certain^  amis  secrets,  je  estois  mis  entre  lea  mains  dbi 
Phariuens.    (Lettre  de  SebviHe,  MS.  de  Neufchltel) 

tibid. 
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4fteinoBd,  who  held  fast  to  their  faSth.*  These  men  of  piety 
were  accustomed  secretly  to  meet  together  with  Sebville  at 
each  other's  houses,  i^id  thus  "spake  often  one  to  another." 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  chosen  for  the  sake  of  itaf  retire* 
ment;  they  met  at  night  in  the  apartment  of  a  brother,  with 
closed  doors,  to  pray  to  Christ, — as  if  they  had  been  robbers 
meeting  ibr  some  guilty  purpose !  Rumour  would  often  ibl« 
low  them  to  their  Humble  meeting  with  some  groundless 
alarm.  -Their  enemies  winked  at  such  secret  conventicles, 
but  they  had  inwardly  doomed  to  the  stake  any  one  who 
should  venture  to  »pen  his  lips  in  public  to  speak  the  word 

ofGod.t» 

^  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Du  Blet  and  Papillon  arrived  id 
Grenoble.  Finding  that  Sebville  had  been  silenced,  they 
exhorted  him  to  go  to  Lyons,  and  there  preach  Christ  The 
following  Lent  promised  to  afibrd  him  the  la^vourable  oppor* 
timity  of  a  vast  crowd  of  hearers.  Michel  d'Arande,  Maigret, 
and  Sebville  agreed  together  to  put  themselves  in  front  of  thts 
battle,  and  thus  all  was  arranged  for  an  impressive  testimony 
to  the  truth  in  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom.  The  rumour 
of  the  approaching  Lent  spread  into  Switzerland :  "Sebville 
is  at  large,  apd  is  purposing  to  preach  at  Lyons,  in  the 
church  of  St  Paul,"  wrote  Anemond  to  Farel.J  But  dis- 
asters, bringing  with  them  confusion  throughout  France,  in* 
Icrvcned,  and  prevented  the  spiritual  contest.  It  is  in  periods 
of  tranquillity  that  the  Gospel  achieves  its  blessed  conquests. 
The  battle  of  Pavia,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, disconcerted  the  bold  project  of  the  Reformers. 

Meanwhile,  without  waiting  for  Sebville,  Maigret,  amidsl 
much  opposition  from  the  cler/try  and  the  monks,^  had  from 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  been  preaching  at  Lyons,  Sal- 

*  Too  cognato,  Amedeo  Galberto  exceptis.    (MS.  de  Neufehitcl.) 
'    t  MaiB  de  en  parler  publiquement,  il  n'y  pend  que  le  feu.    (MS. 
KeaibUttel.) 
:  Le  samedi  det  aaatre-Temps.    (Dec.  1524,  ibid.) 
I  Poor  vray  Maigret  a  |ir«ch6  &  Uon,  inaulgr6  lee  pnMrai  «t 
(Ibid.) 
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Tation  hj  Chriat  alone.  In  his  sermon^  he  passed  orer  the 
worship  of  the  creature^— the  saints,-r-tbe  Virgin, — and  the 
power  of  the  priesthood.  The  great  ir^ysterj  of  Godliness, — 
<*  God-manifest  in  the  flesh,'* — was  the  one  great  doctrine  ex- 
alted hy  hinv.  "  The  early  heresies  of  the  poor  men  of  Lyons 
were  again  showmg  themselves  imder  a  more  dangerous  f6t\a 
than  ever,"  it  was  remarked.  In  spite  of  opposers,  Maigrel 
continued  his  preaehing:  the  faith  that  animated  him  ibtnid 
durance  in  emphatic  words;  it  is  in  the  Tcry  nAture  of 
Truth  to  embolden  the  heart  that  receives  it  Nevertheless^ 
it  was  decreed  that  at  Lyons,  as  at  Grenoble,  Rome  shouM  gH 
the  upper  hand.  Under  the  very  i>yes  of  Margaret,  the 
preacher  was  arrested,  dragged  through  ihts  slreetsy  and  coi^ 
initled  to  prison.  Vaugris,  a  merchant  who  was  just  then 
leaving  the  town  on  his  way.to  Switzerland,  carried^whh  him 
the  news  of  what  had  happened.  One  thought  <:heered  the 
melancholy  these  tidings  diffused  among  the  friends  of  the  Rot 
formation, — ^^  Matgret  is  seized,"  said  they,  ^'joA  thanks  be  to 
God,  Madame  tlAleneon  is  on  the  ^t.''*    . 

Their  hopes  soon  left  them.  The  Sorbonne  had  formally 
condemned  certain  propositions  maintained  by  the  fiiithfnl 
preacher  ;t  Margaret,  whose  position  was  every  day  becom- 
ing more  embarrassing,  beheld  the  daring  of  the  Reformers^ 
and  the  hatred  of  those  in  power  both  ristng  at  the  same  mo> 
mei»t  Francis  the  First  was  beginnmg  to  lose  patience  at  the 
restless  zeal  of  The  preachers,  anS  to  regard  them  as  fimaties 
whom  it  was  good  policy  to  reduce  to  submission.  Margarcf, 
therefore,  fluctoating  between  her  desires  to  serve  her  brethren 
in  Christ,  and  the  dilute  of  her  ability  to  preserve  them,  sent 
tketti  word  that  they  were  to  abstain  from  rushing  into  new 
difficulties,  seeing  that  she  could  not  again  make  applicatioa 
to  the  king  in  their  behalf  ITie  friends  of  the  Gk)spel  bo- 
iicved  that  this  resolution  could  not  be  irrevocable :  "  God  gire 
her  grace,"  said  they  "  to  say  and  write  only  what  is  needfiil 

.  *  US.  de  Neufehitel. 
t  Hiitoirs  d«  Fntncob  I.  par  GaUlanl,  torn.  iv.  jk  S33L 
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to  poor  flouk."'*  But  even  if  they  should  lose  this  help  of 
man,  Christ  was  lyith  them, — and  it  seemed  well  that  the  soul 
should  be  stripped  of  other  dependence,  that  it  might  lean  upon 
God  alone. 

The  friends  of  the  Gospel  had  lost  their  power,  and  thi 
powerful  were  declaring  against  it.  Margaret  was  alarmed 
Soon — ^heavy  news,  received  from  beyond  the  Alps,  was  to 
plunge  the  whole  kingdom  into  mourning, — absorbing  a  Men- 
tion in  the  one  object  of  saving  France  and  her  king.  But  if 
the  Christians  of  Lyons  were  motionless,  did  not  Basle  contain 
within  its  walls  soldiers  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  ready  to 
renew  it  1  The  exiles  from  France  have  never  forgotten  her : 
banished  for  three  centuries  by  Roman  fimaticism,  we  see 
their  last  descendants  carrying  to  the  towns  and  plains  of  their 
iather-land,  the  treasure  of  which  the  Pope  deprives  them.  At 
the  crisis,  when  the  good  soldiers  t)f  Christ  in  France  deject- 
ediy  threw  away  their  arms,  we  see  the  refugees  at  Basle,  pre> 
paring  for  renewed  efforts.  With  the  example  before  their 
eyes  of  the  sceptre  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Charlemagne  falling 
from  the  grasp  of  a  Francis  the  First,  should  they  not  be 
iacited  to  lay  hold  on  a  <^  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moTedrt 

Fari^l,  Anemond,  Esch,  Toossaint,  and  their  friends  in. 
Switeerland,  composed  an  Evangelical  Association,  having 
for  its  object,  thfe  deliverance  of  their  country  from  spiritual 
darkness.  InttlUgentje  reached  them  from  all  sides,  that  there 
was  an  increasing  thirst  after  God's  word  in  France  ]%  it  was 
dt^irable  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to  water  and  sow  the 
seed  while  yet  it  was  seed  time.  OEcolampadius,  Oswald 
Myconius,  and  Zwingle,  continually  encouraged  th^m  to  this 
The  Swiss  teacher,  Mycgpius,  wrote  thus  in  January,  1525, 
to  De  Coct :  "  Exiled  .as  you  are  from  your  country  by  coo 
tyranny  of  Antichrist,  your  presence  amongst  us  is  the  proof 

•  Pierre  Tonimnt  &  Fard,  Bade  17  Dec.  1584.    (MS.  deNeufchatel.) 
t  HeK  xil.  28. 

t  GairMvertwnimDeiiHieiitibiu.    (Codtoe  FareOo,  3  Sen.  15»1  MSL 
JsIlMfthatel.}  / 

▼ot.  nt  K 
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that  you  hare  coarageously  stood  Ibrth  in  the  came  of  Tiiith. 
The  oppreasioDS  of  Christian  Bishops  will  lead  the  people  to 
regard  them  as  no  better  than  deceivers.  Stand  fast ;  the  time 
is  not  distiant  when  we  shall  arrive  in  the  wished  for  haveBi 
whether  we  be  struck  down  by  the  oppressors,  or  they  them* 
selves  be  cast  down,*  and  allvill  thai  be  well  with  ua,  if  we 
do  but  continue  £uthfui  to  Jesus  Christ" 

These  cheering  words  were  precious  indeed  to  the  French 
refugees ;-— but  just  then,  a  blow  struck  by  those  very  Chri» 
tians  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Gk  fn^y,  who  sought  to  cheer 
them,  carried  grief  to  theit  hear«s.  In  the  feeling  of  their  re- 
cent escape  from  the  fires  of  persecution,  they,  at  this  time,  be- 
held with  dismay  the  Evangelical  Christians  b^ond  the 
Rhine  disturbing  their  repose  by  their  deplorable  differences. 
The  controversy,  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  had  begun. 
Deeply  affected,  and  feeling  the  need  of  mutual  love,  the  French 
Reformers  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  conciliate  the 
divergent  parties.  It  became  the  great  object  of  their  desire. 
None  more  than  they  felt  from  the  outset  the  need  of  Chna* 
tian  unity.  At  a  later  period,  Calvin  afibrded  proof  of  this. 
^  Would  to  God,"  said  Peter  Toussaint,  <<  that,  by  my  worth- 
less blood,  I  could  purchase  peace,  concord,  and  union  m 
Christ  Jesu8."t  The  French,  gifled  with  quick  diMremmcnt, 
saw,  from  the  very  beginning,  how  the  rising  dissensions 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Reformation  "  Ail  wouM  go 
&vourably  beyond  our  hopes,  if  we  were  bat  agreed  among 
ourselves.  Many  there  are  who  wouid  gladly  come  to  the 
lig^t,  but  they  are  prevented  by  s^ing  such  divisions  among 

theleamed."^ 

The  French  were  the  first  to  suggest  conciliatory  advances: 
"^  Why,"  wrote  tb^y  from  Strasbu|g,  «  why  not  send  Biieet 
or  some  other  man  of  learning  to  confer  with  Luther  ?    The 

*  Noa  longe  abest  enim,  quo  in  portom  tranquiUum  pervenlimos  .  •  • 
(Oiwald  MyconilM  &  Anemond  de  Coet    (MS.  de  NenfchlteL) 
t  31it  Deoamber,  15a&    (MS.  dti  ConcUva  de  Neofthltd.) 
t  Md. 
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BMyre  w«  delay  the  wider  inll  our  differences  become."  These 
Bsars  seemed  every  day  more  founded.*^ 

Failing  in  their  endeavours,  these  Christians  turned  their 
eyes  towards  France,  andnhe  conversion  of  their  own  country 
to  the  &ith  thenceforth  exclusively  engaged  the  hearts  of  these 
generous  men,  whom  history, — so  loud  in  praise  of  men  viho 
have  sought  only  their  own  glory, — ^has,  for  three  eenturiea^ 
scarcely  mentioned.  Cast  upon  a  foreign  soil,  they  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees,  and,  daily  in  their  solitude,  called 
down  blessings  from  God  upon  their  &therland.t  Fra/yti 
was  the  great  instrum^it  by  which  the  Grospel  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  and  the  great  engine  by  which  the  conquests  of 
the  Reformation  were  achieved. 

But  there  were  other  men  of  prayer  beside  these.  Never, 
perhaps,  have  the  ranks  of  the  Gospel  comprised  combatants 
more  prompt  to  suffer  in  the  hour  of  conflict.  They  felt  the 
importance  of  scattering  the  Scriptures  and  pious  writings  in 
their  country,  which  was  still  overclouded  with  the  thick 
darkness  of  superstition.  A  spirit  of  enquiry  was  dawning  in 
their  nation,  and  it  seemed  necessary  on  all  sides  to  unfurl  the 
'  sails  to  the  wind.  Anemond,  ever  prompt  in  action,  and 
Michel  Bentin,  another  refugee,  resolved  to  employ,  in  con* 
sert,  their  zeal  and  talents.  Bentin  decided  to  esta1>lish  a 
printing  press  at  BaJse,  and  the  knight  to  turn  to  account  the 
little  he  knew  of  Grorman,  by  translating  into  that  language 
the  more  striking  tracts  written  by  the  Reformers.  "  Oh  T' 
exclaimed  they,  rejoicing  in  their  project ;  "  would  to  God 
that  France  were  so  supplied  with  Gospel  writings  that  in 
cottages,  and  in  palaces,  in  cloisters,  and  in  presbyteries,  and 
in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  all  hearts,  a  powerful  wimess  might 
be  borne  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." |. 

*  Moltis  jam  christianis  Gkdlis  dolet,  quod  a  Zwinglii  alkmnnqae  de 
Eucharwtia  sententia,  diasentiat  Luthenis.  (Toasanua  FMreUp,  14th 
July,  1595. 

t  Cluam  loUicite  quotidiania  preciboB  commendem.  (Tossanoa  FarellO| 
8nd  Sept.  15!24,  MS.  de  Neufchfttel.)  ^       ^ 

I  Opio  caiiD  GallitM  Evangelieia  votumimlKUi  abundare.  (Coctoa  VW 
fvtio,  MS.  d*  Neuftfaltfl.)  •! 
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For  such  an  undertakiog  funds  were  iiec€»aTy,-^«Kt  the 
refugees  were  destitute  of  funds.  Vaugris  was  tbea  at  Bask. 
Anemond,  on  parting  with  him,  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  bre- 
thren of  Lyons,  some  of  whom  bad  considerable  poaseasioni 
in  lands,  and,  notwithstanding  they  were  dppresscd,  ronained 
faithful  to  the  Goapel.^  In  his  letter,  he  asked  their  assist- 
anco;**  but  that  could  not  at  all  meet  the  extent  of.  the  need. 
The  Frenchmen  resolved  to  establish  several  presses  at  Basl& 
that  should  bo  worked  day.  and  night,  so  as  to  inundate  all 
France  with  God's  word.f  At  Meaux,  Met2E,  and  other  places 
there  were  those  rich  enough  to  contribute  to  this  work ;  and 
as  no  one  could  appeal  to  Frenchmen  with  more  authority 
than  Farel,  it  was  to  him  that  Anemond /nade  application.^: 

We  do  not  find  that  the  scheme  of  Anemond^was  realized ; 
but  the  work  was  carried  out  by  others.  The  presses  of  Basle 
were  incessantly  employed  in  printing  French  works,  which 
were  forwarded  to  Farel,  and  by  him  introduced  into  France. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  issues  of  this  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety was  Luther's  Exposition  of  the  LorcPs  Prayer,  "  We 
sell  the  Pater  at  four  deniers  de  Bale  to  private  persons," 
wrote  Vaugris — "  but  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  we  supply  co- 
pies at  the  rate  of  200  for  two  florins,  which  is  something 
Iess."$ 

Anemond  was  accustomed  to ,  transmit  from  Bale  to  Farel 
any  profitable  books  published  or  received  in  that  city — at  one 
time  a  tract  on  ordination,  at  another,  an  essay  on  the  educa- 
tion of  children.!  Farel  looked  through  them,  composing* 
translating,  and  seeming,  at  one  and  the  same*  time,  all  activity, 
and  yet  all  meditation.  Anemond  urged  on,  and  superintend- 
ed the  printing,  and  these  letters,  requests,  and  books,  all  the^e 
little  single  sheets,  were  among  the  instruments  of  regenora- 

*  Ut  peeume  aliquid  ad  me  mittant.    (Coct  Far.  MS.  de  NeofthltaL) 

t  Ut  jrola  multa  erigere  poseimua.    (Ibid.) 

t  An  censes  inveniri  posse  Lugduni,  Melds,  aat  alibi  in  Gallus  qui 
nos  ad  hsc  javare  velint.    (Ibid.) 

f  Vattgrts  a  Farel ;  (Bfile,  29th  Aog.  1524.    MS  de  Neofchfttel.)  ' 

II  Mitto  tibi  librum  de  institaendis  ministris  Eccleajg  cum  libro  dt  in- 
iiifiiendb  pucria.    (Coctus  Farello.  9d  Sept  ISOi^JM^   . 
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tion  to  dmt  age.  While  dissoluteness  and  profligacy  descend- 
ed from  the  throne  to  the  lower  orders,  and  darkness  spread 
from  die  very  steps  of  the  altar,  these  writings,  so  inconsidcr* 
able  and  unnoticed,  alone  diffused  the  beams  of  light,  and  the 
seeds  of  holiness. 

But  it  was  especially  God's  word  that  the  evangelic  me^ 
dmrn  of  Lyons  required  for  his  fellow-countrymen.  That 
gmi^ration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  eager  for  all  that  could 
satisfy  the  re-awakened  intellect,  was  to  receive  in  its  vemacu* 
lar  tongue  those  early  records  of  the  first  ages — ^redolent  with 
the  young  breath  of  human  nature, — and  those  holy  oracles 
of  Apostolic  times,  bright  with  the  fulness  of  the  revelation  of 
Christ.  Vaugris  wrote  to  Farel — "Pray,  see  if  it  be  not 
possible  to  have  the  New  Testament  translated  by  some  com- 
petent hand ; — ^it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  France,  Bur- 
gatidy,  and  Savoy.  And  if  you  should  not  be  already  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  types,  I  would  order  some  from  Paris 
or  Lyons — ^but  if  we  have  the  types  at  Basle,  it  would  be  all 
the  better." 

Lefevre  had  previously  published  at  Meaux,*but  by  detach- 
ed portions,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  French 
language.  Vaugris  wished  some  one  to  undertake  a  revision 
of  the  whole  for  a  new  edition.  Lefevre  undertook  to  do  so, 
and,  as  we  have  already  related,  published  the  entire  volume 
on  the  12th  October,  1524.  Conrad,  an  uncle  of  Vaugris, 
who  had  also  sought  an  asylum  in  Basle,  sent  for  a  copy.  De 
Coct,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  a  friend  on  the  18th 
November,  first  saw  the  book,  and  was  overjoyed.  «  Lose  no 
time  in  going  to  press  again,"  said  he,  "  for  I  doubt  not  a  vast 
number  of  copies  will  be  called  for."* 

Thui^  was  the  word  of  Grod  oflfered  to  France  side  by  side 
with  those,  traditions  of  the  Church  which  Rome  is  still  con- 
tinually presenting  to  her.  "  How  can  we  discern,"  asked  the 
Rfformers,  '*  between  what  is  of  man  in  your  traditions  and 
that  which  is  of  God,  save  only  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth  ?— 

(  MS.  of  the  ConcUve  of  NeufchlteL    , 
38* 
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The  maxims  of  the  Fathers,  the  decretah  of  the  CSmreh, 
cannot  be  the  rule  of  faith :  they  show  us  what  was  the  judg- 
ment of  those  earlier  divines,  but  only  from  the  Word  can  we 
gather  the  thoughts  of  God.  Every  thing  most  be  tested  by 
Scripture." 

In  this  manner,  for  the  most  part,  theae  printed  works  were. 
circulated.  Farel  and  his  friends  transmitted  the  sacred  books 
to  certain  dealers  or  colporleur* — poor  men  of  good  character 
for  piety,  who,  bearing  their  precious  burden,  went  through 
towns  and  villages — from  house  to  house— in  Franchecomt^, 
Burgundy,  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  knocking  at  every 
door.  The  books  were  sold  to  them  at  a  low  price,  thai  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  sale  might  make  them  the  more  indus- 
trious in  disposing  of  them.*  Thus  as  early  as  1524  there 
existed  in  Basle,  and  having  France  for  the  field  of  their 
operations,  a  3ible  society — an  association  of  colporteurs — and 
a  religious  tract  society.  It  is,  then,  a  mistake  to  concdive 
that  such  effprts  date  only  from  our  own  age ;  they  go  back,^ 
at  least  in  the  identity  of  the  objects  they  propose, — not  merely 
to  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  but  still  further,  to  the  &ii 
ages  of  the  Church. 

The  attention  which  Farel  bestowed  on  France  did  not 
cause  him  to  neglect. the  places  where  he  resided.  Arriving  • 
at  Montbeliard,  towards  the  end  of  July,  1524,  he  had  no 
sooner  sown  the  seed,  than,  to  use  the  language  of  (Ecolam- 
padius,  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  began  to  appear.  Farel, 
exulting,  communicttted  his  success  to  his  friend. — "  It  is  easy," 
replied  the  doctor  of  Basle,  "to  instil  a  few  dogmas  into 
the  ears  of  our  auditors;  but  Qoi.  alone  can  change  their 
hearts."1 

De  Coct,  overjoyed  with  thia  intelligence,  hurried  to  Peter 
Toussaint's  house.  <<  Tonnorrow,"  said  he,  with  his  usual 
vivacity,  "  I  set  oflT  to  visit  Farel."  Toussaint,  more  calm, 
was  then  writing  to  the  evangelist  of  Montbeliard :  "  Have  a 
care,"  wrote  he;   "the  cause  you  have  taken  in  hand  is  of 

•  Vaagrii  k  Farel.    (MS.  of  Nenfchfttel.) 
^   t  Anfanam  antem  immutare,  diviniiin  opui  «rt.    ((EeoL  Epp,  p,  SOU) 
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Goleron  importance,  and  should  not  be  contaminated  by  the 
counsels  of  men.  The  great  ones  may  promise  you  their 
favour,  assistance,  aye,  and  heaps  of  gold — ^but  to  put  confi* 
dence  in  these  things  is  to  forsake  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  walk 
in  darkness."*  Toussaint  was  in  the  act  of  closing  h^  letter 
when  De  Coct  entered ;  and  the  latter,  takihg  charge  of  3l,  set 
offhr  MoBtbeliard. 

He  found  all  the  city  in  commotion.  Several  of  the  nobles, 
in  alarm,  and  casting  a  look  of  contempt  on  Farel,  exclaimed, 
'^  What  can  this  poor  wretch  want  with  us  1  Would  that  he 
had  never  come  amongst  us.  He  must  not  remain  here,  or 
he  will  bring  ruin  upon  us  as  well  as  upon  himself"  These 
nobles,  who  had  retired  to  Montbeliard  in  company  with  ihe 
duke  for  shelter,  feared  lest  the  stir  which  everywhere  accom* 
panied  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  should,  by  drawing  upon 
them  the  notice  of  Charles  Y.  and  Ferdinand,  lead  to  their 
being  driven  from  their  only  remaining  asylum.  But  the 
ecclesiastics  were  FareFs  bitterest  opponents.  The  superior 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Besan^on  hastened  to  Montbeliard,  and 
concocted  defensive  measures  with  the  clergy  of  that  place. 
The  following^  Sunday  Farel  had  scarcely  begun  to  preach 
when  he  was  interrupted,  and  called  a  liar  and  a  heretic.  Im- 
mediately  the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
audience  rose,  and  called  for  silence.  The  duke  hastened  to 
the  spot,  put  both  the  superior  and  Farel  under  arrest,  and 
insisted  that  the  former  should  prove  his  charges,  or  else 
retract  them.  The  superior  chose  the  latter  course,  and  an 
official  report  was  published  of  the  transaction.f 

This  attack  only  rendered  Farel. msore  kealous  than  before: 
thenceforward  he  believed  it  his  duty  fearlessly  to  unmask 
these  interested  priests;  and,  drawing  the  sword  of  the  Word, 
he  applied  it  unsparingly.  He  was  now  more  than  ever  led 
fo  imitate  Jesus,  rather  in  his  character  as  the  purifier  of  the 

*  ...  A  quibus  si  pendenras,  jam  a  Christo  defecimus.  ^  (Manuscrit 
dkNeafchltel.) 

•  I>er  Chriftliche  Handel  sa  Mun^dgaid,  verioficn  mift  grftndliehMi 
Wahrhtit 
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lemplPjdriTingout  thence  the  traffickers  and  money-cb^ngerai 
ind  overthrowing  their  tables, — than  as  the  one  of  whom  pro- 
phecy declared,  "  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  ki$ 
voice  be  heard  in  the  streets^  CEcolampadius  was  afirightcd. 
These  two  men  were  the  perfect- types  of  two  characters  dia- 
mistricully  opposite,  and  yet  both  worthy  of  our  admiration— 
<  Your  mission"  wrot<)  Gleolampadius  to  Farel,  ''is  gently  to 
draw  men  to  the  truth,  not  to  drag  them  with  violence ;  to 
pfieach  the  Gospel, — not  to  pronounce  maledictions.  Physi- 
cians resort  to  amputation,  only  when  external  applications 
have  failed.  Act  the  part  of  the  physician^  not  of  the  execu- 
tioner. In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  are  gentle 
towards  the  friends  of  the  Truth.  You  must  likewise  win 
over  the  adversaries.  Or  if  the  wolves  are  to  be  driven  from 
the  fold,  at  least  let  the  sheep  hear  the  yoice  of  the  shepherd. 
Pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounded  heart — and  be  the  heraU 
of  glad  tidings,  not  a  judge  or  a  tyrant"*  The  report  of 
these  tlnngs  spread  both  in  France  and  Lorraine,  and  this 
gathering  together  of  refugees  in  Basle  and  Montbeliard  began 
to  alarm  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Cardinal  Gladly  would  they 
have  broken  up  so  ominous  an  alliance ;  for  error  knows  no 
greater  triumph  than  the  enlisting  a  renegade  in  its  ranksi 
Already  had  Martial  Mazurier  and  others  given  the  papal 
party  in  France  an  opportunity  of  rejoicing  over  shameful 
desertions;  but  if  they  could  only  succeed  in  seducing  one  of 
those  confessors  of  Christ  who  had  fled  fbr  safety  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine, — one  who  had  sufTered  much  for  the  name  of 
the  Lord, — that  were  indeed  a  victory  for  the  hierarchy. 
Pleasures  were  concerted  and  directed  in  the  first  instance 
igainst  the  younger 

The  Dean,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  all  the  circle 
which  assembled  at  the  prelate's  house,  deplored  the  sad  fiite 
of  Peter  Toussaint,  once  the  object  of  so  many  hopes.  He  is 
at  Basle,  said  they,  living  in  the  very  house  of  CEcolampadius 
ir.  ^lose  intercourse  with  that  leader  in  this  heresy.     They 

•  Quod  Evangdistam,  non  tyrannieiun  legMhtofsm  pVMtM.  (CEeol 
^pp.p.»6.) 
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wrote  to  him  moTJugly,  as  though  his  salvation  was  at  stake. 
These  letters  were  the  more  distressing  to  the  poor  young 
man,  because  they  bore  evident  marks  of  sincere  affection.'*' 
One  of  his  relations,  probably  the  Dean  himself,  urged  him  to 
remove  to  Paris,  Metz,  or  whatever  place  he  pleased,  proviaed 
It  were  but  at  a  distance  from  the  Lutherans.  This  relation 
bearing  in  mind  how  much  Toussaint  was  indebted  to  him, 
doubted  not  his  immediate  compliance  with  the  injunction; 
when  therefore  he  found  his  efforts  unavailing,  his  affection 
was  succeeded  by  violent  hatred.  This  resistance,  on  the  part 
of  the  young  refugee  exasperated  against  him  all  his  fiimily 
and  friends.  Recourse  was  had  to  his  mother,  who  was 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  monks  :t  the  priests  came 
about  het  frightening  her,  and  persuading  her  that  her  son 
had  been  guilty  of  crimes  which  could  not  be  named  without 
shuddering.  On  this  the  distressed  parent  wrote  to  her  son 
an  affecting  letter,  <M'ull  of  tears,"  as  he  says,  in  which  she 
described  her  misery  in  heart-rending  lerr.«.  "  Oh !  wretched 
mother,"  said  she,  <*0h!  unnatural  son! — Cursed' be  the 
breasts  that  suckled  thee,  cursed  be  the  kne^s  that  bare  thee.") 
Poor  Toussaint  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation^ 
What  was  he  to  do?  Return  to  France  he  could  not  To 
leave  Basle  and  proceed  to  Zurich  or  Wittcmberg,  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  kindred,  woukl  only  have  ad(fed  to  their  distress 
CEcolampadius  suggested  a  middle  course.  *' Leave  my 
house,"  said  he.§  With  a  sorrowful  heart  Toussaint  complied, 
and  went  to  lodge  with  a  priest,  both  ignorant  and  obscure, 
and  so  I  well  fitted  to  quiet  the  fears  of  his  relations.  What 
a  change  for  him !  He  had  no  intercourse  with  his  host  except 
at  meals.     At  such  times  they  were  continually  differing  on 

*  Me  in  dies  diTezari  legendis  amiconim  litteris  qui  me  .  .  .  ab  inst^ 
tato  remorari  nituntar.  (Toesanni  Farello,  2nd  Sep.  1584.  Moan- 
■crit  de  Neafehltel.) 

t  Jam  capalo  prozima.    (MS.  de  NeufehaUel.) 

t  Litteraa  ad  me  dedit  plenaa  lacrymia  quibiia  m'alcdidt  et  iibcriiNUi 
fas  me  laetanint,  &c.    (Il»d.) 

I  Visam  eit  (Ecolampadio  consnltiim  ...  Ola ••  aeoedtmi.   (ZUd.) 

U  Utor  domo  cujaadam  aacrificnli.    (Ibid.^  '  . 
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matters  of  fiiith,  but — no 'sooner  was  his  mod  ended,  than 
Toussaint  hastened  to  riiut  himself  in  his  chamber;  where, 
undisturbed  by  noise  and  controversy,  he  carefully  studied  the. 
word  of  God.  **  The  Lord  is  my  witness,"  said  he,  "  that  in 
this  valley  of  tears,  I  have  but  one  desire,  and  that  is,  to  see 
Christ's  kingdom  extend  itself,  that  all  with  one  mouth  may 
glorify  God."* 

One  incident  took  place  and  cheered  Toussaint  The  ene> 
mies  of  the  Gospel  at  Metz  were  becoming  more  and  more 
powerful.  At  his  entreaty*the  chevalier  d'Esch,  undertook  a 
journey  in  July,  1525,  to  strengthen  the  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians of  that  city.  He  traversed  the  forests  of  Vosges,  and 
reached  the  place  where  Leclerc  had  laid  down  his  life,  bring- 
ing with  him  several  books  with  which  Farel  had  supplied 
him.f 

But  the  French  exiles  did  not  confine  their  attention  to 
Lorraine.  De  Coct  received  letters  (torn  one  of  FarePs 
brothers,  depicting,  in  gloomy  colours,  the  condition  of  Ehiu- 
phiny.  He  carefully  avoided  showing  them,  lest  he  should 
alarm  the  faint-hearted,  btit  bore  them  on  his  heart  before  God 
in  fervent  prayer,  for  His  all-powerful  aid4  In  December, 
1524,  one  Peter  Verrier,  a  messenger  from  Dauphiny,  en- 
trusted with  commi^ions  for  Fafel  and  Anemond,  arrived  on 
horseback  at  Montbeliardr .  The  knight,  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, immediately  resolved  on  returning  into  France. 
"If  the  said  Peter  has  brought  money,"  wrote  he  to  Farel, 
M  do  you  take  it :  if  he  has  brought  letters  open  them,  take 
copies  and  send  them  to  me.  Do  not  however  sell  the  horse, 
but  keep  it,  since  I  may  perhaps  need  it.^  I  am  minded  to 
eater  France  secretly,  and  visit  Jacobus  Faber,  (Lefevre)  and 
Arandius.     Write  me  your  opinion  of  this  plan."^ 

*  Ut  Christi  regnam  qaam  latisnine  pateat.    (MS.  de  NeuichAteL) 

t  Gluil  f  *en  retourne  k  Metz,  la  ou  les  ennemis  de  Dien  i '£levent  joa^ 
ndJement  contre  I'Evangile.  (Tossaniu  Farello;  17th  Dec  1594.  MS. 
deNen&hatel.) 

I  Aecepi  ante  horam  a  fratretuo  epistolam  quam  hie  nnlU  manifiHtavi; 
(emntor  enim  infirml    (Codtus  Farello,  3nd  Sept  1531} 

tCodtiFhivl,  D«e.  lO^i    MB  de  Kettibhtt4. 
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Such  was  the  unreserved  confidence  which  exibted  among 
these  refugees.  De  Coct,  it  is  tme^  was  already  indebted 
thirty-six  crowns  to  Farel,  whose  purse  was  ever  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  friends.  The  knight's  plan  pf  returning  to  France 
was  one  of  more  zeal  than  wisdom.  His  habitual  want  of 
caution  would  have  exposed  him  to  certain  death.  This  Faro« 
doubtless  explained  to  him.  Leaving  Basle  he  withdrew  to  a 
small  town,  having,  as  he  said,  '<  great  hopes  of  acquiring  tho 
German  tongue,  God  vnlling"* 

Farel  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Montbeliard.  Hk 
spirit  was  grieved  within  him,  beholding  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  that  place  wholly  given  to  the  worship  of  inMh 
ges.  In  his  opinion  It  was  no  better  than  a  return  to  heathen 
idolatry.  ^  * 

Nevertheless  the  exhortations  of  (Ecolampadius,  and  the 
fear  of  compromising  the  truth,  would,  perhaps,  have  long 
restrained  him,  but  for  an  unforeseen  circumstance.  One  day^ 
towards  the  end  of  February  (it  was  the  feast  of  St.  Anthony,) 
Farel  was  walking  near  the  banks  of  a  little  river  that  runs 
through  the  town,  below  the  lofty  rock  on  which  stands 
the  citadel,  when,  as  he  reached  the  bridge,  he  met  a  pro* 
cession,  reciting  prayers  to  St.  Anthony,  and  heeded  by  two 
priests,  bearing  the  image  of  that  saint.  He  thus  found  him- 
self suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  these  superstitions. 
A  violent  struggle  took  place  in  his  soul ;  shall  he  be  silent, 
or  conceal  himself?  would  it  not  be  a  cowardly  want  of  &ith  ? 
These  dumb  idols,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  ignorant  priests, 
made  his  blood  boil.  He  boldly  advanced,  snatched  from  the 
priests'  arms  the  shrine  of  the  holy  hermit,  and  threw  it  from 
the  bridge  into  the  stream.  Then,  turning  toward  the  as- 
tonished crowd,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Poor  idolaters,  will  ye 
never  put  away  your  idols  ?"t 

'  The  priests  and  people  were  motionless  m  astonishment. 
A  holy  fear  for  a  while  paralysed  them;  but  soon  recovering, 
they  exclaimed,  *^  The  image  is  sinking,"  and  their  motion* 

•  Coct  a  Farol,  Jul  IMS.    HadeNsafthiM. 

t  fUvne  do  Daophin^  torn.  li.  p.  88.    M8  dt  (^hoqpttH. 
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l6M  lilenee  was  succeeddt  by  transports  of  rage.  The  eimd 
would  have  rushed  upoD  the  sacrilegious  wretch  wha  had 
burled  into  the  river  the  object  of  their  adoration ;  but  Fard, 
we  know  not  how,  escaped  their  fury.* 

Many  may  regret  that  the  Reformer  allowed  himself  to  bo 
harried  into  an  act  which  tended  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
truth.  We  can  ^ter  into  their  feelings.  Let  no  man  think 
himself  authorized  to  attack  with  violence  an  institution  which 
has  the  public  sanction.  Yet  is  there  in  this  zeal  of  the  Re- 
•Ibrmer  a  something  more  noble  than  that  cold  prudence  so 
common  in  the  world,  and  which  shrinks  from  incurring  the 
smallest  danger,  or  making  the  most  trifling  sacrifice  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  kingdom.  Farel  well  knew  that  by 
this  act  he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  death  which  Leclere 
had  sufiered.  But  his  own  conscience  bore  testimony  that  ho 
desired  only  to  promote  the  glory  of  Gkxl,  and  this  elevated 
him  above  all  fear. 

After  this  incident  of  the  bridge,  in  which  we  discern  his 
natural  character,  Farel  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself;  and 
soon  afterwards  to  quit  the  city.  He  took  refuge  with  QQco- 
lampadius  at  Basle ;  but  he  ever  retained  that  attachment  to 
Montbeliard,  which  a  servant  of  God  never  ceases  to  chensb 
for  the  scene  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  ministry.f 

At  Basle,  sad  tidings  awaited  him.  Himself  a  fugitive,  he 
now  learned  that  Anemond  de  Coot  was  dangerously  ill 
Farel  immediately  remitted  to  him  four  gold  crowns :  but  on 
the  25th  of  March,  a  letter  from  Oswald  Myconius  brought 
him  intelligence  of  the  knight's  death.  •*  Let  i«  so  live," 
wrote  Oswald,  <<  that  we  may  enter  into  that  rest  which  wc 
trust  the  soul  of  Anemond  has  now  entered  upon."| 

*  M.  Elirchhoffer,  in  hit  Life  of  Fftfel,  gives  this  circomstance  m  an 
VBCcrtain  tradition :  but  it  is  related  by  Protestant  writers,  and  bondeft 
■•ems  to  me  perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  of  Farel  and  the  fears 
of  GScoIampadius.  It  is  our  duty  to  admit  the  weaknesses  of  the  Refer- 
ontion. 
t  Ingens  affectus,  qui  me  cpgH  Mumpelgardum  amare.  (Farelii  Epp.) 
t  Gluo  Anemundi  spirifom  Jam  pnvinims  fti^nmi.  (Myeonins 
Paiellok  MS.  de  Nea&htteL) 


*  <¥hiM  prematurely  died  Anemond; — still  young,  full  of 
activitytUid  energy, — ^in  himself  a,  host, — ready  to  undertake 
every  labour,  and  brare  every  danger  in  the  hope  of  eva^r 
gelizing  France.  God^s  ways  are  not  our  ways.  Not  long 
before,  and  near  Zurich  too,  another  noble,  Ulric  von  Hattcn^ 
had  breathed  his  last.  Points  of  resemblance  are  not  wanting 
betwedi  the  two ;  but  the  piety  and  christian  virtues  of  the  na- 
tive of  Dauphiny  entitle  him  to  rank  for  above  the  level  of  the 
witty  and  intrepid  enemy  of  the  Pope  and  monks. 

Shortly  after  Anemond's  death,  Farel,  finding  it  impossible 
to  remain  at  Basle  whence  he  had  already  been  expelled, 
joined  his  friends  Capito  and  Bucer  at  Strasburg. 

Thus  at  Montbeliard  .and  at  Basle,  as  well  as  at  Lyons,  the 
ranks  of  the  Reformers  were  thinned.  Of  those  who  most 
zealously  contended  for  the  faith,  some  had  been  removed  by 
death—others  were  scattered  by  persecution,  and  in  exile.  In 
vain  did  the  combatants  turn  their  efforts  in  every  direction. 
On  all  sides  they  were  repulsed.  But  though  the  forces  con- 
centrated first  at  Meaux,  then  at  Lyons,  and  lastly  at  Basle, 
bad  been  successively  broken  up,  there  remained  here  and 
there,  in  Lorraine,  at  Meaux,  and  even  in  Paris,  good  soldiers, 
who  struggled,  more  or  less  openly,  in  support  of  God's  word 
in  France.  Though  the  Reformation  saw  its  ranks  broken, 
It  still^  had  its  single  champions.  Against  these  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  Parliament. now  turned  their  anger.  The  resolution 
was  taken  to  exterminate  from  the  soil  of  France  the  devoted 
men  who  had  undertaken  to  plant  thereon  the  standard  of 
Jesus  Christ ; — and  unprecedented  misfortunes  seemed  at  this 
season  to  conspire  with  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  to 
favour  the  attainment  of  their  purpose. 

During  the  latter  part  of  FareFs  stay  at  Montbeliard,  great 
events  had  indeed  taken  place  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
Lannoy,  and  Pescara,  Charles's  generals,  having  quitted 
France  on  the  approach  of  Francis  L,  that  Prince  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  blockaded  Paviau  On  the  24th  of  February  1525, 
Pescara  attacked  him.  Bonnivet,  la  Tr^mouille,  la  Palisse 
and  Lescure  died  fighting  by  his  side.  The  Duke  of  Alenqon^ 
TOL.  III.  39 
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the  first  prince  of  the  hlood  and  husbend  of  Margaret,  fled, 
carrying  with  him  the  rear-guard,  and  died  of  shame  afid  grid 
at  Lyons.  Francis  himself,  thrown  from  his  horse,  surren- 
derod  his  sword  to  Charles  de  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples^ 
who  received  it  kneeling  on  one  knee.  The  King  of  France 
was  the  Emperor's  prisoner !  His  captivity  seemed  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  misfortunes,  "  Nothing  is  left  me  but  honour 
and  life,"  wrote  that  Prince  to  his  mother.  But  to  ncme  was 
this  event  more  affecting  than  to  Margaret  ^  The  glory  of  her 
country  over-clouded,  France  .without  a  monarch,  and  ex- 
posed to  accumulated  dangers,  her  beloved  brother  the  captWe 
of  his  haughty  foe,  her  husband  dishonoured  and  dead, — ^what 
an  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness  I  But  she  4iad  a  Comforter : 
•*-and  whilst  her  brother  sought  to  comfort  himself  by  repeat- 
ing, "  Tout  est  perdu,  fors  Vhonnenr  P  (all  is  lost  aave 
honour!)  .  .  She  was  able  to  say,  ^ Fors  Jesus  seul,  man 
frere,  fils  de  DieUj — "  Save  Christ  alone,  my  brother.  Son  of 
God!"* 

AH  France,  nobles,  parliament,  and  people  were  ova> 
whelmed  in  consternation.  Ere  long,  as  in  the  first  throe 
centuries  of  the  Church,  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken 
the  state  was  charged  upon  the  Christians, — and  the  cry  oT 
&natics  on  all  sides  demanded  their  blood  as  the  means  of 
averting  further  misfortunes.  The  moment,  therefore,  was 
fevourable  to  the  opposers  of  the  truth  ;  it  was  not  enough  to 
have  dislodged  the  evangelical  Christians  from  the  three  strong 
positions  they  had  taken  up,  it  was  necessary  to  profit  by  the 
popular  panic  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  utterly  to 
extirpate  a  power  which  was  becoming  so  formidable  to  die 
Papacy. 

At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  and  loudest  in  these  clamoun, 
were  Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Lecouturier.  These  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  flattered  themselves  that  they  might 
^easily  obtain,  from  public  terror,  the  victims  hitherto  refused. 
They  went  immediately  to  work,  employing  fanatical  bt- 

♦  Les  Marijaerites  de  la  Marguerite,  p.  29. 
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rmgueSy  lamentations,  threats,  and  libels,  to  aronse  the  angry 
passions  of  the  nation  and  its  governors, — vomiting  fire  and 
flame  against  their  adversaries,  and  heaping  insults  upon 
them.* 

They  stopped  at  nothing ;— dishonestly  quoting  their  worda^ 
without  reference  to  any  explanatory  context,  substituting  ex- 
'pressions  of  their  own  in  place  of  those  used  by  the  teachers 
they  wished  to  inculpate,  and  omitting  or  adding  according  as 
was  necessary  to  blacken  the  character  of  their  opponents,  t 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  Erasmus  himself 

Nothing  so  much  excited  their  anger  as  the  doctrine  of  Sal- 
vation by  Free  Grace, — the  comer-stone  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  Reformation.  "  When  I  contemplate,"  said  Beda, 
"  these  three  men,  Lefevre,  Erasmus,  and  Luther,  in  other  re- 
spects gifted  with  so  penetrating  a  genius,  leagued  together  in 
a  conspiracy  against  meritorious  works,  and  resting  all  the 
weight  of  salvation  on  faith  alone,|  I  am  no  longer  astonished 
that  thousands,  led  away  by  such  teaching,  begin  to  say, 
*  Why  should  I  fast  and  mortify  my  body  V  Let  us  banish 
from  France  this  hateful  doctrine  of  grace:  This  neglect  of 
gooiJ  works  is  a  fetal  snare  of  the  devil." 

Thus  did  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne.  fight  against  the  faith.  - 
He  would  naturally  find  supporters  in  a  profligate  court,  and 
likewise  in  another  class  of  people,  more  respectable,  but  not 
less  opposed  to  the  Gospel ; — we  mean  those  grave  men,  and 
rigid  moralists,  who,  devoted  to  the  study  of  laws  and  judicial 
forms,  discern  in  Christianity  no  more  than  a  system  of  laws, 
and  in  the  Church  only  a  sort  of  moral  police,  and  who,  un- 
able to  make  the  doctrines  of  man's  spiritual  helplessness,  tho 
new  birth,  and  justification  by  faith,  square  with  the  legal 
habit  of  their  minds,  are  induced  to  regard  them  as  fenciful 
imaginations,  dangerous  to  public  morals  and  to  national  pros- 

*  PIoi  qnarn  scunilibiis  conviciis  debacchantes.  .  .  (Er.  Franciioo 

Regi,  p.  1108.) 
t  Pio  meb  verlns  lupponit  sua,  pratermittit,  addit,    (Ibid.  p.  887.) 
t  Cum  itaque  cerneram  tree  istos  .  .  uno  animo  in  opera  meritoiia 

conqiinuMe.    (Natalitf  Beds  Apologia  adversos  dandestinof  LuthenuMi^ 
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perity.  This  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  manifeeted 
itself  in  the  16th  century  under  two  widely  different  fonns. 
In  Italy  and  in  Poland  it  took  the  form  of  Socinianism,  so 
called  from  its  originator,  who  was  descended  from  a  celebrated 
£imily  of  jurists  at  Sienna ;  while  in  France,  it  showed  itself  in 
the  stem  decrees  and  turnings  of  the  Parliame6t 

Contemning  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  promulgated 
by  the  Reformers,  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  do  something 
at  this  season  of  overwhelming  calamity,  the  Parliament  pre- 
sented an  address  to  Louisa  of  Savoy,  remonstrating  strongly 
on  the  conduct  of  the  government  towards  the  new  teaching: 
"  Heresy,"  said  they,  "  has  raised  its  head  amongst  us^ and  the 
king,  by  his  neglecting  to  bring  the  heretics  to  the  scaffold, 
has  drawn  down  upon  us  the  wrath  of  heaven." 

At  the  same  time  the  pulpits  resounded  with  lamentations, 
threatenings,  and  maledictions ;  and  prompt  and  signal  punish- 
ments were,  loudly  demanded.  Martial  Mazurier  took  a  pro- 
minent part  among  the  preachers  of  Paris,  and  endeavouring 
by  his  violence  to  efface  the  recollection  of  his  former  connec- 
tion with  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation,  inveighed  against 
such  as  were  "  secretly  the  disciples  of  Luther."  "  Know 
you,"  cried  he,  "  the  rapid  progress  of  this  poison  ?  I6iow 
you  its  strength  ?  It  acts  with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  in  a 
moment  it  may  destroy  tens  of  thousands  of  souls.  Ah  1  well 
may  we  tremble  for  France."* 

It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  the  Queen-mother  against  the 
fiivourers  of  the  Reformation.  Her  daughter  Margaret,  the 
chief  personages  of  the  court,  she  herself,  Louisa  of  Savoy 
who  hacl  ever  been  devoted  to  the  Roman  Pontiff",  had  been  by 
certain  of  the  fanatics  charged  with  countenancing  Lefevre, 
Berquin,  and  the  other  innovators.  Had  she  not  been  known, 
insinuated  her  accusers,  to  read  their  tracts  and  translations  of 
the  Bible  1  I'he  Queen-mother  was  not  unwilling  to  clear 
herself  of  such  dishonouring  suspicions.     Already  she  had 

*  Mazurius  contra  occultos  Lutheri  discipvU  os  declalknat,  ac  reccntifl 
vaiem  celeritatem  vimque  dennnciat.  (Lanno'i,  regii  Navurs  gymnui 
XMitoria,  p.  621. 
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despatched  her  confessor  to  the  Sorbonne  to  enquire  of  that 
body  as  to  the  best  method  of  extirpating  this  heresy.  "  The 
detestable  doctrine  of  Luther,"  said  she  in  her  message  to  the 
faculty,  "  every  day  gains  new  adherents."  The  faculty  smil- 
ed on  the  receipt  of  this  message.  The  time  had  been  when 
the  representations  they  had  -made  were  dismissed  without  so 
much  as  a  hearing ;  but  now  tteir  advice  was  humbly  soli' 
cited  in  the  matter.  At  length  they  held  within  their  grasp 
that  heresy  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  stifle.  They 
deputed  Noel  Beda  to  return  an  immediate  answer  to  the 
Queen-Regent  "  Since,"  said  the  fanatical  sj^ndic,  '<'  the  ser- 
mons, discussions,  and  books,  with  which  we  have  so  often  op- 
posed heresy,  have  &iled  to  arrest  its  progress,  a  proclamation 
ought  to  be  put  forth,  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  heretics — and  if  these  measures  should  prove  in- ' 
sufficient,  force  and  restraint  should  be  employed  against  the 
fersons  of  the  false  teachers ;  for  they  who  resist  the  light 
must  be  subdued  by  punishments  and  terror."* 

But  Louisa  had  not  even  waited  for  their  answer.  Scarcely 
had  Francis  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  when  she 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  consulting  him  as  to  his  wishes  with  re- 
spect to  heretics.  It  was  important  to  Louisa's  policy  to  se^ 
cure  to  herself  the  favour  of  a  pontiff  who  had  power  to  raise 
all  Italy  against  the  conqueror  of  Pavia ;  and  she  did  not  think 
that  favour  would  be  too  dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  some 
French  blood.  The  Pope,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
letting  loose  his  vengeance  in  the  '  most  Christian  kingdom,' 
against  a  heresy  of  which  he  had  failed  to  arrest  the  progress 
either  in  Switzerland  or  Germany,  gave  instant  directions  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France,  and  despatched 
a  bull  to  that  effect  to  the  Parliament.  At  the  same  time  Du- 
prat,  whom  the  Pontiff  had  created  a  cardinal,  at  the  same 
time  bestowing  upon  him  the  archbishopric  of  Sens  and  a  rich 
abbey,  laboured  to  testify  his  gratitude  for  these  favours,  by  his 
indefatigable  opposition  to  the  heretics.     Thus  the  Pope,  the 

•  Histoire  de  rUnivenit6,  par  Cievier,  v.  p.  i06L 
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Regent,  the  doctors  of  the  Sorhonne  and  the  Parliament,  the 
Chancellor  and  the  fanatics,  were  now  combining  to  ruin  the 
Gk>spel  and  put  its  confessors  to  death. 

The  Parliament  was  first  in  motion.  The  time  had  arriv- 
ed, ^hen  it  was  necessary  that  the  first  body  in  the  state  should 
take  steps  against  the  new  doctrine :  moreover,  it  might  seem 
called  to  act,  inasmuch  as  the  public  tranquillity  was  at  stake. 
Accordingly,  the  Parliament,  "  under  the  impulse  of  a  holy 
zeal  against  the  innovations,"  issued  an  edict,*  "that  the  Bishop 
of  Paris,  and  certain  other  bishops,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible to  M.  Philippe  Pott,  president  of  requests,  and  Andrew 
Verjus,  its  counsellor,  and  to  Messires  William  Duchesne^ 
and  Nicolas  Leclerc,  doctors  of  divinity,  to  institute  and 
conduct  the  trial  of  persons  tainted  with  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine." 

"  And  with  a  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  those  per- 
sons were  acting  rather  under  the  authority  of  the  Church 
than  of  the  Parliament,  it  pleased  his  Holiness,  the  Pope,  to 
forward  a  brief,  dated  20th  May,  1525,  in  which  he  approved 
the  commissioners  that  had  been  named." 

"  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  these  measures,  all  who, 
being  called  before  these  deputies,  were  by  the  bishop  or  by 
the  ecclesiastical  judges,  pronounced  Lutherans,  were  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm, — that  is,  to  the  said  Parliament,  who 
forthwith  condemned  them  to  the  flames."  t  We  quote  the 
very  words  of  a  manuscript  of  that  age. 

Such  was  tlie  dreadful  court  of  Inquisition,  appointed,  during 
the  captivity  of  Francis  I.,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  charge 
against  the  Evangelic  Christians  of  France,  as  dangerous  to 
the  state.  Its  members  were  two  laymen  and  two  ecclesiastics ; 
and  one  of  these  latter  was  Duchesne,  next  to  Beda  the  most 
fanatical  of  the  adverse  party.     Shame  had  prevented  their 

*  De  la  religion,  catholique  en  France,  par  de  Lezeau.  MS.  de  la 
bJbUotheque  de  Sainte-Genevieye  at  Paris. 

-t  The  MS.  of  the  Library  of  St.  Genevieve,  whence  I  have  derived 
this  fragment,  bears  the  name  of  Liezeau,  but  in  the  catalogue  that  of 
X^ebre. 
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pXaeiiig  Beda  himself  in  the  commission,  but  his  influence  wae 
only  the  more  secured  by  the  precaution. 

Thus  the  machinery  was  set  up, — ^its  various  springs  in 
order, — and  every  one  of  its  blows  likely  to  be  mortal.  It 
was  an  important  point  to  settle  against  whom  its  first  proceed* 
ings  should  be  taken.  Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Leclerc,  Al 
Plulip  Pott,  the  president,  and  Andrew  Yerjus,  the  counsellor, 
mot  to  deliberate  on  this  point.  Was  there  not  the  Count  of 
Montbrun,  the  old  friend  of  Louis  XIL,  and  the  former  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Rome,  Bri^onnet,  then  Bishop  of 
Meaux?  This  committee  of  public  safety,  of  1525,  thought 
that  by  singling  out  its  object  from  an  elevated  station,  i( 
should  strike  terror  through  all  hearts.  This  consideration 
seems  to  have  decided  them ;  and  the  venerable  bishop 
received  notice  of  trial. 

Far  from  quailing  before  the  persecution  of  1523,  Bri^onnet 
had  persisted,  in  conjunction  with  Lefevre,  in  opposing  the 
popular  superstitions.  The  more  eminent  his  station  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State,  the  more  fsctal  did  the  efiect  of  his 
example  appear,  and  the  more  did  his  enemies  judge  it  neces- 
sary to  extort  from  him  a  public  recantation,  or  to  bring  him 
to  a  yet  more  publ.c  "etribution.  The  court  of  inquisition  lost 
no  time  in  collectmg  and  preparing  the  evidence  against  him. 
He  was  charged  v:jth  harbouring  the  teachers  of  the  new 
heresy:  it  was  alleged  that  a  week  afier  the  superior  of  the 
Cordeliers  had  preached  in  St.  Martin's  church  at  Meaux,  by 
direction  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  restore  sound  doctrine, — Bri^on- 
net  had  himself  occupied  the  pulpit,  and,  in  publicly  refuting 
him,  had  designated  the  preacher  and  his  brother  Cordeliers 
impostors,  false  prophets,  and  hypocrites ;  and  that,  not  satisfied 
with  that,  he  had,  through  his  official,  summoned  the  superior 
to  appear  personally  to  answer  to  him.* 

It  would  even  seem,  if  we  may  trust  to  one  manuscript  of 
the  time,  that  the  Bishop  had  gone  much  further,  and  that  he 
in  person,  attended  by  Lefevre,  had  in  the  aifamn  of  1524. 
gone  over  his  diocese,  committing  to  the  flames,  wherever  he 
•  Hift  de  rUnivenit^  par  Cievicr,  ▼.  p.  90i 
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came,  all  images,  the  crucifix  alone  excepted.  .  So  daring. a 
conduct,  which  would  go  to  prove  so  much  decision,  combined 
with  much  timidity  in  the  character  of  Bri^nnet — if  we  give 
'  credit  to  the  fact — would  not  fix  upon  him  the  blame  visited 
on  other  icojioclasts  ;  for  he  was  at  the  head  of  that  Church 
whose  superstitions  he  then  sought  to  reform,  and  was  there- 
fore acting  at  least  in  the  sphere  of  his  rights  and  duties.* 

However  we  may  regard  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of 
tlie  Gospel,  the  charge  against  Briqonnet  was  of  a  very  ag- 
gravated character.  He  had  not  merely  impugned  the 
Church's  authority,  he  had  erected  himself  against  the  Sor< 
bonne  itself, — that  society,  all  the  energies  of  which  were 
directed  to  the  perpetuation  of  its  own  greatness.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  joy  in  the  society  at  the  intelligence  that 
its  adversary  was  to  stand  a  trial  before  the  Inquisition,  and 
John  Bochart,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  time,  pleading 
before  the  Parliament  against  Briqonnet,  exclaimed  aloud,— 
^  Neither  the  Bishop,  nor  any  single  individual  can  lawfully 
exalt  himself,  or  open  his  mouth  against  the  faculty.  Neither 
is  the  faculty  called  to  discuss  or  give  its  reasons  at  the  bar 
of  the  said  Bishop,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ofifer  no  opposition  to 
the  wisdom  of  that  holy  society,  but  to  esteem  it  as  under  the 
guidance  of  God  himself."f 

In  conformity  with  this  representation,  the  Parliament  put 
fbij^  an  edict  on  the  3d  October,  1525,  wherein,  after  author- 
izing the  arrest  of  all  those  who  had  been  informed  against  ; 

*  In  tho  library  of  the  pastors  of  NeufclUtel,  is  a  letter  of  Sebville,  in 
wrich  the  following  passage  occurs:  "Je  te  notifie  que  Teveque  de 
Heaui^  en  Brie  pres  Paris  cum  Jaatbo  Fabro  siaptdensi^  depuis  trois  mots, 
en  visitant  TovechS  ont  bruI6  adu  tous  les  images,  reserve  le  crucifix,  ei 
flont  personellement  ajournis  a  Paris  a  ce  mois  de  mars  venant  pour  re* 
pondre  coram  suprema  curia  et  umvemtate**  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
think  tho  fact  truly  stated,  though 'Sebville  was  not  on  the  spot,  Mezeray, 
Daniel,  and  Maimbourg  make  no  mention  of  it.  These  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers,  who  are  not  very  circumstantial,  may  have  had  motives  finr 
passing  over  the  fact  in  silence,  considering  the  issue  of  the  trial ;  and 
moreover,  the  report  of  Sebville  agrees  with  all  the  known  ^acts.  How* 
ever,  the  matter  is  open  to  question. 

t  Hist  de  rUniveisit^  par  Cievier,  v.  pw  901 
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it  gave  orders  that  the  bishop  should  be  examined  by  Master 
James  Menager  and  Andrew  Verjus,  counsellors  of  the  court, 
touching  the  matters  charged  against  him.* 

The  order  of  the  Parliament  struck  terror  to  the  bishop's 
heart.  Bri^onnet,  twice  honoured  with  the  post  of  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome, — Briqonnet,  a  bishop,  a  noble,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I., — ^to  undergo  an  interro- 
gatory by  two  counsellors  of  the  court  ....  He  who  had 
fondly  dreamed  that  God  would  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the 
king,  his  mother,  and  his  sister,  a  flame  that  would  run 
through  the  kingdom,  now  beheld  that  kingdom  turnmg 
against  him  in  the  endeavour  to  quench  that  fire  which  it  had 
'  received  from  heaven.  The  king  was  a  captive ;  his  mother 
was  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  enemy's  force;  and 
Margaret,  dismayed  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  country,  no  ' 
longer  dared  to  avert  the  blow  directed  against  her  dearest 
friends,  and  falling  first  on  the  spiritual  father  who  had  so 
often  cheered  and  comforted  her.  Not  long  before  this,  she 
had  written  to  Briqonnet  a  letter  full  of  pious  emotions :  "  Oh !" 
she  had  said,  "  that  this  poor  languid  heart  might  experience 
some  warmth  of  that  love  with  which  I  would  that  it  were 
burnt  to  ashes."  t  But  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  question 
was  one  of  literal  burnings.  Such  mystical  expressions  were 
not  now  in  season ;  and  one  who  resolved  to  confess  the  faith 
must  brave  the  scaflTold !  The  poor  Bishop,  who  had  been  so 
sanguine  in  the  hope  to  see  the  Reformation  gradually  and 
gently  winning  its  way  in  men's  minds,  trembled  in  dismay 
when  he  found,  that,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  must  be  purchased 
at  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  It  is  possible  such  a  though 
may  never  before  have  occurred  to  him,  and  he  recoiled  from 
it  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

One  hope,  however,  remained  for  Briqonnet;  and  that 
was,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  appear  before  the  Chambers 
of  Parliament  in  general  assembly  agreeably  to- the  privilege 

•  Maimbourg  Hist,  du  Calv.  p.  14 
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belonging,  by  custom,  to  his  rank.  Doubtless,  in  that  august 
i^ad  numerous  assembly,  some  generous  hearts  would  re^XNii 
to  his  appeal,  and  espouse  his  cause.  Accordingly,  lie  hum- 
bly petitioned  the  court  to  grant  him  this  indulgence ;  but  his 
enemies  had  eaually  with  himself  calculated  the  possible  issue 
of  such  a  hearing.  Had  they  not  learned  a  lesson  when 
Luther,  in  presence  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  at  Worms,  bad 
shaken  the  resolution  of  those  who  had  previously  seemed 
most  decided?  Carefully  closing  every  avenue  of  escape,  they 
exerted  themselves  with  such  effect,  that  the  Parliament  on 
the  25th  October,  1525,  in  an  edict  affirmjpg  that  previously 
issued,*  refused  Bri^onnet  the  favour  he  had  petitioned  for. 

Behold  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  placed  like  a  common  priest 
of  the  lowest  order  before  Masters  James  Menager  and  An- 
drew Verjus.  Those  two  jurisconsults,  the  obedient  tools  of 
the  Sorbonne,  were  not  likely  to  be  swayed  by  those  higher 
considerations  to  which  the  Chambers  of  Parliament  might 
be  accessible ;  they  were  men  of  facts : — was  it,  or  was  it  not, 
a  fact,  that  the  Bishop  had  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  so- 
ciety ?  With  them,  this  was  the  only  question.  Accordingly 
Briqonnet's  conviction  was  secured. 

Whilst  the  sword  was  thus  impending  over  the  head  of  ifie 
Bishop,  the  monks,  priests,  and  doctors,  made  the  best  use  of 
their  time ; — ^they  saw  plainly  that  if  Bri^onnet  could  be  per- 
suaded to  retract,  their  interest  would  be  better  served  than  by 
his  martyrdom.  His  death  would  but  inflame  the  zeal  of 
those  who  were  united  with  him  in  their  faith,  while  his 
apostacy  would  plunge  them  in  the  deepest  discouragement. 
They  accordingly  went  to  work.  They  visited  him,  and 
pressed  him  with  their  Entreaties.  Martial  Mazurier  espe- 
cially strained  every  nerve  to  urge  him  to  a  fall,  as  he  him 
self  had  faHen.  Arguments  were  not  wanting,  which  might, 
to  Briqonnet,  seem  specious.  Would  he  then  take  the  conse- 
quence, and  be  rejected  from  his  office  ?  If  he  remained  in 
the  church,  might  he  not  use  his  influence  with  the  long  and 

•  MMODbonig  Hirt.  du  Calv.  p.  Idw 
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the  coart  to  an  extent  of  good  which  it  was  not  easy  to  esti« 
roato?  What  would  become  of  his  friends  when  his  power 
was  at  an  end  1  Was  not  his  resistance  likely  to  compromise 
the  success  of  a  Reformation  which,  to  be  salutary  and  last- 
ing, ought  to  be  carried  into  efiect  by  the  legitimate  influence 
of  the  clergy?  How  many  would  be  stumbled  by  his  per- 
sisting in  opposition  to  the  Church;  and,  on  the  other  hand 
how  many  would  be  won  over  by  his  concessions  1  His  ad- 
visers pretended  that  they^  too,  were  anxious  for  a  Reforma- 
tion; "All  is  going  on  by  insensible  steps,"  said  they;  "both 
at  the  court,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  provinces,  things  are  pro- 
gressing -.—and  would  l^e,  in  the  mere  lightness  of  his  heart, 
dash  the  fair  prospect  in  view !  After  all,  he  was  not  asked 
to  relinquish  what  he  had  taught,  but  merely  to  comply  with 
the  established  order  of  the  Church.  Could  it  be  well,  at  a 
time  when  France  was  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  so 
many  reverses, — to  stir  up  new  confusions  ?  "  In  the  name 
of  religion,  country,  friends — nay,  even  of  the  Reformation 
itself — consent  P*  said  they.  Such  are  the  sophisms  that  are 
the  ruin  of  many  a  noble  enterprise. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  considerations  had  its  influence  on 
the  Bishop's  mind.  The  Tempter,  who  came  to  Jesus  in  the 
wilderness,  presented  himself  to  Briqonnet  in  fair  and  specious 
colours; — and  instead  of  saying,  with  his  Master,  "Ge/  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  P^  he  heard,  listened,  and  considered  his 
suggestions.  .  .  .  Thenceforward  his  faithfulness  was  at 
an  end. 

Briqonnct  had  never  been  embarked,  with  all  his  heart, 
like  Farel  or  Luther  in  the  movement  which  was  then  re- 
moulding the  Church.  There  was  in  him  a  sort  of  mystical 
tendency,  which  enfeebles  the  souls  in  which  it  gains  place, 
and  takes  from  them  the  firmness  and  confidence  which  araj 
derived  from  a  Faith  that  rests  simply  on  the  word  of  Go 
Tho  cross  he  was  called  to  take  up,  that  he  might  foL 
Christ,  Was  too   heavy  for  him.*     Shaken  iii  resolu 

*  Cmcif  jrtatim  oUate  terrore  perculnis.    (Bei»  h 
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"  alanncd,  dizzy,  and  not  knowing  which  way  tatnrn,  he  fid* 
tered,  and  stumbled  against  the  stone  that  had  beai  artfully 
laid  in  his  path*  ...  he  fell ; — and,  instead  of  throwing  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Christ,  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ma- 
zurier,t  and,  by  a  shameful  recantation,  brought  a  dark  cloud 
upon  the  glory  of  a  noble  fidelity.  J 

Thus  fell  Briijonnet,  the  friend  of  Lefevre  and  of  Margaret; 
and  thus  the  earliest  protector  of  the  Gospel  in  France,  denied 
that  good  news  of  Grace,  in  the  criminal  thought  that  his 
abiding  faithful  would  compromise  his  influence  in  the  Church, 
at  the  court,  and  in  the  kingdom.  But  what  his  enemies  re- 
j)re8ented  as  the  saving  of  his  country,  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  of  its  misfortunes.  What  might  not  have  been  the 
consequence,  if  Briqonnet  had  possessed  the  courage  of 
liUther  7  If  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  bishops, 
enjoying  the  respect  of  the  king  and  the  love  of  the  people, 
had  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  there,  like  *the  poor  of  this 
world,'  sealed,  by  a  courageous  confession  and  a  christian 
death,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, — would  not  France  herself 
have  been  put  upon  reflection  ?  "JVould  not  the  blood  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  have  served,  like  that  of  Polycarp  and  Cy- 
prian, as  seed  of  the  church ;  and  should  we  not  have  seen 
those  provinces,  so  famed  for  many  recollections,  emancipating 
themselves,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from-the  spiritual  dark- 
ness in  which  they  are  still  enveloped  1 

Briqonnet  underwent  the  form  of  an  interrogatory,  in  pre- 
sence of  Masters  James  Menager  and  Andrew  Verjus,  who  de- 
clared that  he  had  sufficiently  vindicated  himself  from  the 
crime  charged  against  him.  He  was  then  put  under  penance, 
and  convened  a  synod,  at  which  he  condemned  the  writings 
of  Luther,  retracted  whatever  he  had  taught  at  variance  with 
the  Church's  teaching,  restored  the  custom  of  invocation  of 

♦  Demcntatus.    (6ezs  Icones.) 

t  Ut  Episcopus  etiam  deflisteret  suis  consiliis  eflecit.    (LAonoi,  ngS 
I     Nftvarrffi  gymnasii  hist.  p.  621.) 

P  }  Nisi  turpi  palinodia  gloriam  hanc  omnem  ipse  sibi  invidiMet.  CBeim 
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saints,  persuading  such  as  had  lefl  the  rites  of  the  Church  to 
return  to  them;  and  as  if  desiring  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope  and  the  Sorbonne,  kept  a  solemn 
fiist  on  Ail-saints-eve,  and  issued  orders  for  pompous  proces- 
sions, in  which  he  appeared  personally,  evidencing  still  fur- 
ther his  faith  by  his  largesses  and  apparent  devotion.*** 

The  fall  of  Bri^onnet  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  all 
those  recorded  of  that  period.  There  is  no  like  example  of 
one  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation  so  ab- 
ruptly turning  against  it ;  yet  must  we  carefully  consider  both 
his  character  and  his  fall.  Briqonnet  stood  relatively  to  Rome, 
as  Lefevre  stood  in  relation  to  the  Reformation.  Both  repre- 
sented a  sort  of  jvste  milieu, — appertaining,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  to  neither  party, — as  it  were,  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left  centre.  The  Doctor  of  Staples  leans  towards 
the  Word ;  the  Bishop  inclines  towards  the  Hierarchy ; — ^and 
when  these  men,  who  touch  each  other,  are  driven  to  decision, 
we  see  the  one  range  himself  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  on  the  side  of  Rome.  We  may-add,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  think  that  Briqonnet  can  have  entirely  laid  aside  the 
convictions  of  his  faith ;  and  at  no  time  did  the  Roman  doctors 
put  confidence  in  him ;  not  even  after  he  had  r^racted.  But 
he  did,  as  did  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  whom  he 
in  some  points  resembled ;  he  flattered  himself  he  might  out- 
wardly  submit  to  the  Pope's  authority,  while  he  in  his  heart 
continued  subject  to  the  divine  Word.  Such  weakness  is  in- 
compatible with  the  principle  of  the  Reformation.  Briqonnet 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  quietist  or  mystic 
school ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  leadin  J  maxims 
of  that  school  has  ever  been  to  settle  down  in,  and  adapt  '^If 
to,  the  church  in  which  it  exists,  whatever  that  church  may 
be. 

The  mournful  fall  of  Briqonnel  was  felt  as  a  shock  to  the 

hearts  of  his  former  friends,  and  was  the  sad  forerunner  of 

those  deplorable  apostacies  to  which  the  friendship  of  the 

world  so  often  led,  in  another  age  of  French  history.     The 

*  Meieray,  ii.  p.  961 ;  Daniel,  v.  p.  M ;  M<»eri,  wticU  Briconnet. 
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man  who  Beemed  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  mov^nent  was  ab- 
ruptly precipitated  from  his  seat,  and  the  Reformation  was,  in 
that  country,  thenceforth  to  pursue  its  course  without  a  leader 
or  guide,  in  lowliness  and  secresy.  But  the  disciples  of  the 
Gospel  from  that  time  lifted  up  their  eyes,  regarding,  with 
more  fixedness  of  faith,  their  Head  in  heaven,  whose  un* 
changing  faithfulness  their  i^uls  had  known. 

'The  Sorhonne  was  triumphant  A  great  advance  toward 
the  final  luin  of  the  Reformation  in  France  had  heea  made, 
and  it  was  important  to  follow  up  their  success.  Lefevre  stood 
next  after  Bri^onnet,  and  Beda  had,  therefore,  without  loss  of 
time,  turned  his  hostility  against  him,  publishing  a  tract 
against  the  celebrated  doctor,  full  of  such  gross  calumnies, 
tha^  we  have  Erasmus's  judgment  of  them,  that  "  even  cob- 
blers and  smiths  could  lay  the  finger  on  the  falsehood  of 
them."  What  seemed  above  all  to  enrage  him  was  that  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  Faith,  which  Lefevre  had  proclaimed 
in  the  ears  of  Christians.  To  this  Beda  continually  recurred 
as  an  article  which,  according  to  him,  overturned  the  Church. 
"  What  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  Lefevre  affirms  that  whoever  as- 
cribes to  himself  the  power  to  save  himself  will  be  lost,  whilst 
whosoever,  laying  aside  all  strength  of  his  own,  casts  himself 

into  the  arms  of  Christ,  shall  be  saved Oh,  what 

Iieresy  I  thus  to  teach  the  uselessness  of  meritorious  works. 
....  What  hellish  doctrine  I — what  delusion  of  the  devil! 
Let  u$  oppose  it" with  all  our  power."* 

Instantly  that  engine  of  persecution,  which  took  efifect  in 
the  recantation  or  in  the  death  of  its  victims,  was  turned  against 
Lefevre;  and  already  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would 
share  the  fate  of  Leclerc  the  wool-comber,  or  that  of  the  bishop 
firiqonnet  His  trial  was  quickly  gone  through ;  and  a  de- 
cree of  Parliament  condemned  nine  propositions  extracted  from 
his  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  placed  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  list  of  prohibited  works,  f 

*  Perpendensperniciosissimamdemonis  fallaciam.  .  .  .  Ooeoniquiik* 
tarn  valuL    (Nat  Bede  Apolo^.  adv.  lAitheranoi,  Ibl.  4SL) 
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These  measures  were  felt  by  Lefevre  to  be  only  the  jwe- 
ilide  of  others.  From  the  first  intimation  of  the  approaching 
^rsecution  he  had  clearly  perceived,  that  in  the  absence  of 
Francis  the  First  he  would  not  be  able  to  bear  up  under  his 
enemies'  attacks,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  act  on  the 
direction, — "  When  they  persecute  yow  in  one  city  flee  ye  unto 
another."*  Lefevre  quitted  Meaux,  where,  ever  since  the 
bishop  s  aposCacy,  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  bitterness 
of  soul,  and  had  found  his  efforts  paralysed ;  and  as.  he  looked 
back  upon  his  persecutors,  he  shook  off  the  dust  from  off  his 
feet, — "  not  to  call  down  evil  upon  them,  but  in  testimony  of 
the  evils  that  were  coming  upon  them :  for,"  says  he,  "  as  that 
dust  is  shaken  from  offour  feet,  just  so  are  they  cast  off  from 
the  favour  and  presence  of  the  Lord."t 

The  persecutors  beheld  their  victim  at  large ;  but  they  do- 
rived  comfort  from  the  thought  that,  at  least,  France  was  de^ 
livered  from  this  father  of  heresy. 

Lefevre,  a  fugitive  from  his  enemies,  arrived  at  Strasburg 
under  an  assumed  name.  There  he  was  immediately  intror 
duced  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation ;  and  what  must  have 
been  his  joy,  to  hear  publicly  taught  that  same  Gospel '  of 
which  he  had  caught  the  first  gleams  in  the  Church ; — ^why, 
it  was  just  his  own  faith  !  It  was  exactly  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  express !  It  wan  as  if  he  had  been  a  second  time 
born  to  the  Christian  life.  Gerard  ^oussel,  one  of  those  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  who,  nevertheless,  like  the  Doctor  of  Eta- 
ples,  attained  not  to  complete  enfranchisement,  had  been  like- 
wise compelled  to  quit  France.  Both  together  attended  the 
lectures  of  Capito  and  of  Bucer,|  and  met  in  private  inter- 
course with  those  faithful  teachers.  ^  It  was  even  rumoured 
that  they  had  be^n  commissioned  to  do  so,  by  Margaret,  the 

•  St.  Matth.  X.  14r-23 

t  Gluod  eteussi  sunt  a  facie  Domini  neat  pulvis  ilk  eXetUMnifl  art  a 
pedibuB.    (Faber  m  Ev.  Matth.  p.  40.) 

t  Faber  etapulensis  et  Grerardus  Rafitii,  clam  e  Gbdlia  profecti,  i 
nem  et  Bucerum  audienint    (Metch.  Adam.  Vita  Gaptonii  p.  90.) 

f  De  omnibus  doctiiiui  pnDcipufl  lock  cum  ipais  dii^cnmintt    (ftiJ 
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king's  Mster*  Bat  the  adoring  contemp  Ation  of  the  wajTB  of 
God,  rather  than  polemical  questions,  engaged  Lefevre's  at- 
tention. Casting  a  glance  upon  the  state  of  Christendom,  and 
filled  with  wonder  at  what  he  beheld  passing  on  its  stage, 
moved  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  full  of  hopeful  anticipa*  j 
tion,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord 
*to  perfect  that  which  he  saw  then  beginning."! 

At  Strasburg  one  especially  agreeable  surprise  awaited  him 
— 4ii8  pupil,  his  « son  in  the  faith,'  Farel, — ^from  whom  he  had 
been  parted  by  persecution  for  nearly  three  years, — had 
arrived  th^re  just  before.  The  aged  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
found,  in  his  young  pupil,  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  chris- 
tian, *  strong  in  the  feith,' — and  Farel  grasped  with  affectionate 
respect  the  shrivelled  hand  which  had  guided  his  earliest  steps, 
conscious  of  the  liveliest  joy  at  thus  recovering  his  spiritual 
fiUher  in  the  society  of  faithful  men,  and  in  a  city  that  had 
received  the  truth.  They  attended  in  company  the  pure 
teaching  Qf  eminent  teachers, — ^broke  bread  together  in  the 
supper  of  the  Lord,  according  to  Christ's  institution,  and 
received  touching  proofs  of  the  love  of  the  brethren.  "  Do 
you  recollect,"  said  Farel  to  Lefevre, "  an  expression  you  once 
let  fall  to  me,  when  we  were  both  as  yet  in  darkness,  *  Wil- 
liam !  God  will  renew  the  world ;  and  you  will  live  to  set 
itr — See  here  the  beginning  of  what  you  then  foretold." 
"Yes,"  answered  the  piou|^  old  man;  God  is  renewing  the 
world.  ...  O,  my  son,  continue  to  preach  boldly  the  holy 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  J 

Lefevre,  from  an  excess  of  prudence  doubtless,  chose  to 
remain  incognito  at  Strasburg,  and  took  the  name  of  Anthony. 
PeregrinuSy  whilst  Roussel  chose  that  of  Solnin,  But  the 
celebrated  doctor  could  not  elude  notice ;  and  soon  the  whole 
city,  even  to  the  very  children,  saluted  him  with  marks  of 

•  MiMi  a  Margaretha  regis  Francisci  sorore.    (Melch.  Ad.  Vit.  Capi^ 
Umifl,  p.  90.) 
t  Farel  a  tous  seigneurs,  peuplos  et  pasteun. 

/  duod  et  plus  senex  fatebatuT  *,  me(v>iiQ  YioT\;8^V\iTV'^^«t«ai\Tv-«d^^^ 
••*-' —  saeri  flvangeUi.    (FareUu8?«WkMko^^UAXMa^.^,'U^^V\:\ 
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lespcctt  He  did  not  dwell  by  himself  but  lodged  in  the 
same  house  with  Capito,  Farel,  Roussel,  and  Vedastus  (known 
and  loved  for  his  retiring  diffidence,)  and  a  certain  converted 
Jew  named  Simon.  The  houses  of  Capito,  (Ecolampadius, 
Zwingle,  and  Luther,  offered  a  kind  of  open  table  and  lodging. 
Such,  in  those  days,  was  the-  attraction;  of  ^  brotherly  love.' 
Many  Frenchmen,  besides,  were  residing  in  this  city  on  Uio 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  composed  a  church  in  which 
Farel  often  preached  the  doctrine  of  Salvation.  .  Such  Chris- 
tian communion  soothed  the  feeling  of  banishment  from  their 
native  land. 

Whilst  these  brethren  were  thus  enjoying  the  asylum 
afforded  them  by  brotherly  love,  those  in  Paris  and  other 
parts  of  France  were  exposed  to  great  danger.     Briqonnet 
had  recanted — Lefevre  was  beyond  the  frontier — all  this  was 
something  gained,  but  the  Sorbo'nne  was  still  without  those 
public  examples  of  punishment  which  it  had  ^vised.     Beda 
and  his  followers  were  without  victims.     One  man  there  was 
who  gave  them  more  annoyance  thai*  cither  Bri<^onnet  or 
Lefevre,  and  he  was   Louis  Berquki,     The  gentleman  ^f 
Artois,  more  fearless  than  his  tutors,  allowed  no  opportunity 
to  pass  of  tgazing  the  monks  and  thbologians,  and  unmasking 
their  fanaticism.     Passing  from  tho  capital  to  the  provinces, 
he  would  collect  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther., 
These  he  would  translate, t  at  othef  times  himself  composing 
controversial  tracts,  and  defending  had  disseminating  the  new 
teaching  with  tlie  zeal  of  a  young  convert.     Louis  Berquin 
was  denounced  by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  Beda  seconded  the 
recusation,  and  the  Parliament  committed  him  to  prison.' 
«  This  one,"  said  the  enemy,  "  shall  not  escape  so  easily  as 
Bri^onnet  or  Lefevre."     But  their  bolts  and  bars  had  no 
effect  on  Berquin.    In  vain  did  the  superior  of  the  Carthusians 
and. other  persons  labour  to  persuade  him  to  apologise;  he 
declared  he  would  not  retract  an  iota.     "It  seemed  then," 

•  Nam  latere  cupittnt  et  tamen  pueris  noti  iunt.    (Ca^to  Zwin^. 
JEpp.p.p,439.) 
t  Enuani  Ep.  p,  983* 

40» 
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Mys  a  chronicler,  <<diat  no  way  remained  but  to  send  him  to 
the  atakft"* 

Margaret,  in  consternation  at  what  had  happened  to  Bri- 
^ohnet,  dreaded  to  see  Berquin  dragged  to  that  scaffold  which 
the  bishop  had  so  shamefully  eluded.  Not  daring  to  Tisit  him 
m  his  prison,  she  endeavoured  to  convey  a  few  words  of  con- 
solation to  him — and  he  may  havQ  been  upon  her  heart— 
when  the  princess  composed  that  touching  complaint  in  which 
a  prisoner  thus  addresses  the  Lord : 

O  refiige  free  to  all  who  feel  dktreMl 
Their  help  and  stay  l^Judge  of  the  fatheileM ! 
ExhaustleM  treasure  of  consoling  grace ! 
The  von  doors,  the  moat,  the  massiTe  wall 
Bleep  &r  from  me,— « lone,  forgotten  thrall — 
Friend,  kinsmitn,  brother,— each  &miliar  &ce : 
Yet  mercy  meets  even  this  extremity; 
For  iron  doors  can  never  shat  out  Thee! — 
Thoo,  Lord !  art  with  me  here,— 'here  in  this  dismal  plaoe.t 

But  Margaret  did  not  rest  there,  she  Immediately  wrote  to 
her,  brother  to  solicit  a  pardon  for  her  attendant  Fortunate 
might  she  deem  herself  if  her  efforts  were  not  too  late  to  rescue 
him  from  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

While  awaiting  this  victim,  Beda  resolved  to  strike  terror 
into  the  adversaries  of  the  Sorbonne  and  monks,  by  crushing 
the  most  celebrated  man  among  them.  Erasmus  had  declared 
himself  against  Luther : — ^But  this  mattered  little ; — ^if  the  ruin 
of  Erasmus  could  be  accomplished  then  beyond  all  doubt  the 
destruction  of  Farel,  of  Luther,  and  their  associates  would  be 
sealed.  The  surest  way  of  reaching  our  mark  is  to  aim 
oeyond  it  Let  the  ecclesiastical  power  only  set  its  heel  aa 
the  neck  of  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  and  where  was  the 
her^cal  doctor  who  could  hope  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Rome?  The  attack  had  already  been  commenced  by  Lecou- ' 
turier,  better  known  by  his  Latin  name  of  Sutor,  who,  from 
the  solitude  of  a  Carthusian  cell,  launched  against  Srasmns  a 

»  Aetof  des  Martyrs,  p.  \XS^. 
f  Maiyoerites  de  la  Marsuente  dea  IgtinwiMW » \,  >Mfc> 
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^blieatioa  of  the  most  violent  character,  in  which'  he  called 
his  adversaries,  theologasters,  and  miserable  apes,  and  charged 
them  with  scandalous  offences,  with  heresy  and  blasphemy. 
Handling  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  reminded 
his  readers,  as  Erasmus  sarcastically  remarks,  of  the  old 
proverb : — "  Ne  sutor  uhra  crepidam  " 

Beda  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  confederate.  Ho 
ordered  Erasmus  to  write  no  more  ;*  and  himself  taking  up 
tlie  pen,  which  he  had  enjoined  the  greatest  writer  of  the  ago 
to  lay  down,  he  made  a  selection  of  all  the  calumnies  which 
the  monks  had  invented  against  the  philosopher,  translated 
them  into  French,  and  formed  them  into  a  book  which  he  cir- 
culated at  court  and  in  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  all  France 
would  join  in  the  outcry  he  was  raising.f  This  book  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  onset ;  the  enemies  of  Erasmus  started 
up  on  every  side.  Nicolas  nEcmond,  an  old  Carmelite  of 
Louvain  used  to  exclaim,  as  oflen  as  he  mounted  the  pulpit, 
"  There  is  no  difference  between  Erasmus  and  Luther,  unless 
it  be  that  Erasmus  is  the  greater  heretic  of  the  two  fX — ^^^ 
wherever  the  Carmelite  might  be, — at  table  or  on  a  journey, 
on  the  land  or  on  the  water, — he  was  raving  against  Erasmus 
the  heresiarch  and  forger. ^  The  faculty  of  Paris,  excited  by 
these  clamours,  drew  up  a  decree  of  censure  against  the  illus- 
trious writer. 

Erasmus  was  astounded.  Was  this,  then,  the  fruit  of  all 
his  politic  forbearance, — was  it  for  4his  that  he  had  even  en* 
gaged  in  hostilities  against  Luther?  He,  with  an  intrepidity 
which  no  one  else  had  displayed,  had  flung  himself  into  the 
oreach, — and  was  he  now  to  be  trampled  down  only  that  the 
common  eaemy  might  be  reached  more  safely  over  his  pros* 
trate  body  ?  His  indignation  is  raised  at  the  thought,  he  tuma. 
sharply  round,  and  while  yet  warm  from  his  .attack  upon 
Luther,  deals  his  retributive  blows  on  the  fanaticall  doctors 

*  Primum  jubet  nt  desinam  scribere.    (Erasm.  Epp.  p.  921.) 
t  tJt  totam  Galliam  in  me  concitaret.    (lb.  p.  686.) 
i  NM  quod  ErwmuB  easet  major  herekkaB.    (}>».  '^.  ^\^^ 
f  Claotiegia  conYicuB,  in  vehicuUa,  in  xxKvib\ui  •  .  .  O^S 
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who  haye  assailed  him  in  the  rear.  Never  was  his  conet* 
pondence^more  active  than  now.  He  takes  a  survey  of  his 
position,  and  his  piercing  eye  immediately  discovers  in  whose 
hands  rests  the  balance  of  his  fate.  He  hesitates  not  an  in- 
stant ; — ^he  will  at  once  lay  his  complaint  and  his  protest  at 
the  feet  of  the  Sorbonne,— of  the  Parliament, — of  the  King,— 
of  the  Emperor  himself — "  How  was  this  fearful  flame  of 
Lutheranism  kindled  ?" — says  he  writing  to  those  among  the 
divines  of  the  Sorbonne  in  whose  impartiality  he  still  reposed 
some  confidence: — "  How  has  it  been  fanned  into  fury, — ex- 
cept such  outrages  as  these  which  Beda  has  committed  ?*  In 
war, — a  soldier  who  has  done  his  duty  receives  a  reward  from 
his  generals, — ^but  the  only  reward  that  you, — ^the  generals  in 
this  war, — ^have  to  bestow  upon  me, — ^is  to  deliver  me  up  to 
the  calmunies  of  Beda  and  Lecouturier !" 

"  What !"  he  exclaims,  addressing  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
"  when  I  had  these  Lutherans  on  my  hands, — ^when,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  and  the  other  princes, 
I  was  struggling  against  them,  even  at  the  peril  of  my 
life,  must  I  be  assailed  behind  my  back  by  the  foul  libels  of 
Lecouturier  and  Beda  ?  Ah,  if  evil  fortune  had  not  deprived 
us  of  king  Francis,  I  might  have  appealed  to  that  avenger  of 
the  muses  against  these  insults  of  the  barbarians. f  But  now 
it  rests  with  you  to  restrain  their  malignity." 

No  sooner  did  an  opportunity  present  itself  of  conveying  a 
letter-to  the  king,  than  he  wrote  to  him  also..  His  penetrating 
glance  detected  in  these  fanatical  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  the 
germs  of  the  League,  the  precursors  of  the  three  Priests,  whe 
at  a  later  period  were  to  set  up  the  sixteen  against  the  last  of 
the  race  of  ValoLi ; — his  genius  enabled  him  to  warn  the  king 
pi  future  crimes  and  miseries  which  the  experience  of  his  suc- 
cessors would  but  too  fully  realize. — "  Religion,"  said  he,  «*  is 
their  pretext, — ^but  their  true  aim  is  despotic  power,  to  be  ex- 

*  Hoc  gravissimum  Lutheri  incendium,  unde  natum,  unde  hue  pio- 
gressum,  nisi  ex  Beddaicis  intemperiis.    (Erasm.  Epp.  p.  887.) 
''  f  Jfiisarum    vindiiceni    sidLvetBua   >»^\»xoTaxii    mc<Q3»eo«ik.'--<]$^ML 

am.) 
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ercked  even  over  princes. — They  are  moving  onward  with  a 
steady  step,  though  their  path  lies  under  ground.  Should  the 
sovereign  not  be  inclined  to  submit  himself  in  all  things  to 
their  guidance,  they  will  immediately  declare  that  he  may  bo 
deposed  by  the  Church  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  false  monks, 
and  a  few  false  divines  cbnspirlng  together  against  the  public 
peace."*  Erasmus,  when  writing  to  Francis  the  First,  could 
not  have  touched  a  more  sensitive  string. 

Finally,  that  he  might  still  more  effectually  secure  himself 
against  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  Erasmus  invoked  the  pro- 
tection of  Charles  the  Fifth  himself — "  Invhieible  Emperor,'* 
said  he,  <'  a  horrible  outcry  has  been  raised  against  me,  by 
men  who,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  are  labouring  to 
establish  their  own  tyrannical  power,  and  to  gratify  their  own 
sensual  appetites.f  I  am  fighting  under  your  banner,  and 
under  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ  It  is  by  your  wisdom 
and  your  authority  that  peace  must  be  restored  to  the  Chris 
tian  world." 

It  was  in  language  like  this  that  the  prince  of  literature  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  rulers  of  the  age.  The  danger  which 
impended  over  his  head  was  averted ;  the  secular  power  inter- 
posed, and  the  vultures  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  prey 
which  in  fancy  they  had  already  clutched.  They  then  turned 
their  eyes  elsewhere  in  search  of  other  victims,  and  they  were 
soon  found. 

It  was  in  Lorraine  first  that  blood  was  appointed  to  flow 
afresh.  From  the  earliest  day^  of  the  Reformation,  there  had 
been  an  alliance  in  fenaticism  between  Paris  and  the  count/y 
of  the  Guises.  If  Paris  was  at  peace  for  a  while,  Lorraine- 
took  up  the  work,  and  then  Paris  began,  again^  to  give  time 
for  Nancy  and  Metz  to  recruit  their  strength.  The  first  blow; 
apparently,  was  destined  to  fall  upon  an  excellent  man,  one  of 
the  refugees  of  Basle,  a  friend  of  Farel  and  Toussaint.     The 

*  l^va.  princeps  ipsonun  volontati  per  omnia  panierit,  dicetur  fautor 
hasreticorum  et  destilui  poterit  per  ecdesiam.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  11019.) 

t  Simulato  reWgioma  prstextu,  ventm  tyt^iX^DAj^sK^QA  wa»^  ta^\ss&. 
ageatm.    (Ibid.  p.  962,) 
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Cheralier  d'Bseh,  while  residing  at  Metz,  had  not  been  aUe 
to  screen  himself  from  the  suspicions  of  the  priests.  It  was 
ascertained  that  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Ghristiaos 
of  the  Eyangelic  Faith,  and  on  that  discovery  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Pont-ii-Mousson,  a  place  situated  five  miles  from 
Metz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.*  The  tidings  filled  the 
French  refugees,  and  the  Swiss  themselves,  with  the  deepest 
concern.  ''  Alas  1  for  that  innocent  heart !"  exclaimed  (Eco- 
faunpadius :  "  I  have  full  confidence  in  the  Lord,"  added  he, 
"that  he  will  presenre  this  man  to^  us,  either  in  life  im  a 
pieacher  of  righteousness,  to  make  known  His  name ;  or  in 
death  to  confess  Him  as  a  martyr."'|'  But  at  the  same  time 
GScolampadius  censured  the  thoughtlessness,^ — the  precjpi* 
tancy, — and  what  he  termed  the  imprudent  zeal  for  which 
the  French  refugees  were  distinguished.  "  I  wish,"  said  he^ 
"  that  my  dear  friends,  the  worthy  gentlemen  of  France,  wonkl 
not  be  so  eager  to  return  to  their  own  country,  until  they 
have  made  all  due  enquiries  beforehand;  for  the  devil  bys 
his  snares  everywhere.  Nevertheless,  let  them  obey  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  and  may  that  Spirit  never  forsake  them."^ 

There  was  reason,  indeed,  to  tremble  for  the  &te  of  the 
chevalier.  The  rancour  of  the  enemy  had  broken  out  in 
Lorraine  with  redoubled  fury.  Brother  Bonaventure  Renel, 
the  principal  of  the  cordeliers,  and  the  confessor  of  Duke  An- 
thony the  Good,  a  man  of  an  audacious  temper,  and  of  very 
questionable  moral  character,  allowed  that  weak  prince,  who 
reigned  from  1508  to  1544,  a  large  measure  of  license  in  his 
pleasures ;  and  persusded  him  on  the  other  hand,  by  way  of 
atonement,  as  it  were,  to  exercise  a  merciless  severity  against 
all  innovators.  "  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  one,"  said  the 
prioce,  profiting  by  the  able  instructions  of  Renel,  "  if  he  can 
repeat  the  Pater  wad  the  Ave-Maria;  the  greatest  doctors 
are  those  who  occasion  the  greatest  disorders."  ^ 

*  Noster  captiu  detinetur  in  Bundamosa  quinque  millibus  a  Mellk 
(OBcol.  Faidio  Epp.  p.  201.) 
f  Vel  livum  confessoTem,  ve\  tnottviMm  TDaxiyt«c&  «Atya.bit.    C^^Md.) 
/  NoUem  carissimoe  donuAioameoaQ(^oft'^ov6n3A\BLQnSQBi&.  Q^^M^ 
I  Actm  des  Maityis,  p.  dHf*. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  ye#.  1524,  information  was  con- 
ireyed  to  the  Duke's  court,  that  a  pastor,  named  Schuch,  ;wra« 
preaching  a  new  kind  of  doctrine  in  the  town  of  Saint  Hip- 
polyte,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosages.  "  Let  them  return  to  their 
^uty,"  said  Anthony  the  Good,  <<  or  I  will  march  against  the 
town,  and  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword  1"* 

Hereupon  the  fiuthful  pastor  resolved  to  devote  himself  for 
his  flock:  he  repaired  to  Nancy,  where  the  prince  resided. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was  lodged  in  a  noisome  pri- 
son, under  the  custody  of  brutal  and  cruel  men : — and  now  at 
last  brother  Bonaventure  had  the  heretic  in  his  power.  It 
was  he  who  presided  at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  vras  ex- 
amined. ^  Heretic  1"  cried  he,  addressing  the  prisoner,  <<  Judas ! 
Devil  1"  Schuch,  preserving  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  com- 
posure, made  no  jeply  to  these  insults ;  but  holding  in  his  hand 
a  little  Bible,  all  covered  with  notes  which  he  had  written  in 
it,  he  meekly  and  earnestly  confessed  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified !  On  a  sudden,  he  assumed  a  more  animated  mien, 
^-stood  up  boldly,  raised  his  voice  as  if  moved  by  the  Spirit 
from  on  high,-^-and,  looking  his  judges  in  the  face,  denounced 
against  them  the  fearful  judgments  of  God. 

Brother  Bonaventure  and  his  companions,  inwardly  appall- 
ed, yet  agitated  with  rage,  rushed  upon  him  at  once  with  ve- 
hement cries,  snatched  away  the  Bible,  from  which  he  read 
those  menaching  words, — and  ^<  raging  like  so  many  mad 
dogs,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  because  they  could  not  wreak 
their  fury  on  the  doctrine,  carried  the  book  to  their  convent, 
and  burnt  it  there."t 

The  whole  court  of  Lorraine  resounded  with  the  obstinacy 
and  presumption  of  the  minister  of  St  Hippolyte ;  and  the 
Jyrince,  impelled  by  curiosity  to  hear  the  heretic,  resolved  to 
be  present  at  his  final  examination, — secretly,  however,  and 
concealed  from  the  view  of  the  spectators.  But  as  the  inter- 
rogatory was  conducted  in  Latin,  he  could  not  understand  it ; 
only  he  was  struck  wfh  the  sted^  aspect  of  the  minister, 

«  Aetes  des  Martyn,  p.  95. 

t  Aete»  dm  Maxtyn,  recoeinis  pax  Crei|iin,  «a  fc.  ^.^^ 
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who  seemed  to  be  neither  vanquished  nor  abashed.  Indigiumt 
at  this  obstinacy,  Anthony  the  Good  started  from  his  seat,  and 
said  as  he  retired, — ^^  Why  dispute  any  long^er  ?  He  dcniei 
the 'sacrament  of  the  mass;  let  them  proceed  to  executioa 
against  him."*  Schuch  was  immediately  condemned  to  ba 
burnt  alive.  When  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  him, 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  mildly  made  answer ;  "  I 
was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord."t 

On  the  19th  August,  1525,  the  whole  city  of  Nancy  was 
in  motion.  The  bells  gave  notice  of  the  death  of  a  heretic 
The  mournful  procession  set  out  It  must  pass  before  the 
convent  of  the  Ck)rdelier8,  and  there  the  whole  fraternity  were 
gathered  in  joyfpl  expectation  before  the  door.  As  soon  as 
Schuch  made  his  appearance,  Father  Bonaventure,  pointing 
to  the  carved  images  over  the  convent  gateway,  cried  out 
"  Heretic,  pay  honour  to  God,  his  mother,  and  the  saints!"— 
"O  hypocrites!"  replied  Schuch,  standing  erect  before  those 
pieces  of  wood  and  stone,  "  God  will  destroy  you,  and^bnng 
your  deceits  to  light !" 

JVhen  the  martyr  reached  the  place  of  execution  his  books 
were  first  burnt  in  his  presence,  and  then  he  was  called  upon 
to  recant;  but  he  refused,  saying,  "Thou,  God,  hast  called 
mc^  and  thou  wilt  strengthen  me  to  the  end ;" J — and  immedi- 
ately he  began  with  a  loud  voice,  to  repeat  the  51st  Psalm, 
« Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God !  according  to  thy  loving- 
kindness!"  Having  mounted  the  pile,  he  continued  to  recite 
the  psalm  until  the  smoke  and  flames  stifled  his  voice. 

Thus  did  the  persecutors  in  France  and  Lorraine  behold  a 
renewal  of  their  triumphs, — their  counsels  had  at  length  been 
followed.  At  Nancy  the  ashes  of  a  heretic  had  been  scattered 
to  the  winds:  this  seemed  a  challenge  addressed  to  the  capital 
of  France.     What  I  should  Beda  and  Lecouturier.be  the  last' 

•  Histoire  de  Francois  ler  par  Qaillard,  iv.  p.  233. 
t  Psalm  cxxii.  1.  ^ 

t  Eum  auctorem  vocationis  sus  atque  consenratorem  ad  extnonni 
usque  spiritum  recognovit.    (AcU  Mart.  p.  i 
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to  show  their  zeal  for  the  Pope  1  Rather  let^ne  blazing  pile 
serve  as  the  signal  for  another,  and  heresy,  swept  from  the 
soil  of  France,  would  soon  be  driven  back  beyond  the  Rhine. 

But  Beda  was  not  to  pursue  his  successful  career,  until  a 
contest,  half  serious,  half  ludicrous,  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  one  of  those  men  with  whom  the  struggle  against 
Popery  was  only  a  capricious  efibrt  of  the  intellect,  not  the 
solemn  engagement  and  willing  duty  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  learned  men  whom  Bri<;onnet  had  alluriid  to 
his  diocese  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  named  Peter  Caroli, 
a  man  of  a  vain  and  frivolous  cast  of  mind,  and  as  quarrelsome 
and  litigious  as  Beda  himself  Caroli  viewed  the  new  doctrine 
OS  the  means  of  making  an  impression,  and  of  thwarting  Beda, 
whose  ascendancy  he  could  not  endure. — Accordingly  on  his 
return  from  Meaux  to  Paris  he  caused  a  great  sensation,  by 
introducing  into  every  pulpit  what  was  called  "  the  new  way 
of  preaching."  Then  began  a  pernicious  strife  between  the 
I  wo  doctors;  it  was  blow  for  blow  and  trick  for  trick.  Beda 
cites  Caroli  before  the  Sorbonne,  and  Caroli  summons  him, 
before  the  episcopal  court  to  answer  for  an  infringement  of 
privilege.  The  Sorbonne  proceeds  with  the  enquiry,  and 
Caroli  gives  intimation  of  an  appeal  to  the  Parliament  A 
provisional  sentence  excludes  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  still  he 
goes  on  preaching  in  all  the  churches  of  Paris.  Being 
absolutely  forbidden  to  preach  in  any  pulpit,  he  takes  to  pub- 
licly expounding  the  Psalms  in  the  cc^Jlege  of  Cambray.  The 
Sorbonne  prohibits  him  from  continuing  that  practice,  but  he 
asks  permission  to  conclude  the  exposition  of  the  22d  Psalm 
which  he  has  begun.  Finally,  on  this  petition  being  rejected, 
he  posts  the  following  placard  on  the  college-gates: — ^^ Peter 
Caroli,  being  desiroux  to  obey  the  injunctioTU  of  the  sacred 
fieulty,  has  ceased  to  teach  ;  he  iciU^retume  hk  leetures^ 
wherMer  it  shall  please  Qod,  at  the  verse  where  he  left  off: 
«  They  have  pierced  my  bands  and  my  fbbt.*  "  Thus 
had  Beda  at  length  found  an  opponent  with  whom  he  was 
feirly  matched.  If  Caroli  had  defimded  the  truth  in  rigbl 
oomest,  the  stake  would  have  been  his  reward;  bul  hAiiia 
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of  too  carnal  a  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  death. 
How  could  capital  punishment  be  inflicted  on  a  man  who 
laughed  his  judges  out  of  countenance?  Neither  the  episcopal 
court,  nor  the  parliament,  nor  the  council,  could  ever  proceed 
to  a  definitive  judgment  in  his  cause.  Two  such  men  at 
Caroli  would  have  wearied  out  the  activity  of  Beda  himself;— 
but  two  like  him  the  Reformation  did  not  produce.* 

This  troublesome  contwt  concluded,  Beda  applied  himself 
to  matters  of  more  serious  concern.  Happily  for  the  syndic 
of  the  Sorbonne,  there  were  men  who  gave  persecution  a 
'better  hold  of  them  than  Caroli.  Briqonnet,  indeed,  and 
Erasmus,  and  Lefevre,  and  Berquin  had  escaped  him;  but 
since  he  cannot  reach  these  distinguished  personages,  he  will 
content  himself  with  meaner  victims.  The  poor  youth,  James 
Pavanne,  ever  since  his  abjuration  at  Christmas,  1524  had 
done  nothing  but  weep  and  sigh.  He  was  constantly  seen 
with  a  gloomy  brow,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  gfbaning 
inwardly,  and  muttering  reproaches  agtfinst  himself  for  having 
denied  his  Lord  and  Saviour.f 

Pavanne  undoubtedly  was  the  most'  retiring  and  the  most 
inoffensive  of  men;— but  what  of  that  ? — he  had  been  at  Meaux, 
and  this,  in  those  days,  was  suflkient  "Pavanne  has 
relapsed !"  was  the  cry :  "the  dog  hais  returned  to  his  vomit, 
and  the  swine  that  was  washed  to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire." 
He  was  seized  immediately,  cast  into  prison,  and  after  a  while 
brought  before  the  judges.  This  was  all  that  young  Pavanne 
desired. — He  feU  his  mind  relieved  as  soon  as  the  fetters  were 
&stened  on  his  limbs,  and  recovered  all  his  energy  in  the  open 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ  f{  The  persecutors  smiled  when 
they  saw  that  this  time  nothing  could  disappoint  them  of 
thv  ir  victim, — ^no  recantation, — no  flight, — no  intervention  of 

*  Gerdcnus,  Historia  sscnli  xvi  renovati  p.  S3.  D'Argentri,  CoUeiv 
Ho  J  udidoram  de  novis  erronbns  il  p^  21. — Gaillard,  Hist,  de  FnoieoM  1. 
torn.  ?v.  p.  S233. 

t  Animi  &ctuiii  vuvan  detestanUs  dolorem,  ispe  declaraverit.  (Acta 
Mm,  p.  203.) 
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a  powerful  protection.  The  meekness  of  the  youth,  his  can- 
dour, his  courage,  were  altogether  unavailing  to  appeeise  tho  " 
malice  of  his  enemies.  He,  on  the  contrary,  looked  on  them 
with  affection, — ^for  by  loading  him  with  chains,  they  had 
restored  his  peace  of  mind  and  hia  joy, — but 'that  benevolent 
look  ot  his  only  hardened  their  hearts  the  more.  The  pro- 
ceedingj  against  him  were  conducted  with  all  despatch,  and  a 
very  short  time  had  elapsed  before  a  pile  was  erected  in  the 
Place  de  Greve,  on  which  Pavanne  made  a  joyful  end, — 
strengthening  by  his  example  all  who  in  that  groat  city  had 
openly  or  secretly  embraced  the  Gk)6pel  of  Christ. 

But  this  was  not  enaagh  for  the  Sorbonne.  If  men  of  mean 
condition  only  are  to  be  sacrificed,  their  number  at  least  must 
make  amends  for  their  want  of  rank.  The  flames  in  the  Place 
de  Greve  have  struck  terror  into  Paris  and  into  the  whole  of 
France ;  but  another  pile,  kindled  on  some  other  spot,  will' 
redouble  ttiat  terror.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  conversation  at 
the  court,  in  the  colleges,  in  the  workshop  of  the  artisan;  and 
tokens  like  these,  better  than  all  the  edicts  that  can  be  issued, 
will  prove  that  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Par- 
liament, are  determined  to  sacrifice  the  very  last  heretic  to  the 
anathemas  of  Rome. 

In  the  forest  of  Livry,  three  leagues  distant  from  Paris,  and 
not  far  from  the  site  of  an  ancient  abbey  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustin,  lived  a  hermit,  who,  having  chanced  in  his  wan- 
derings to  fall  in  with  sortie  of  the  men  of  Meaux,  had  received 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  into  his  heart.*  The  poor  hermit  had. 
feh  himself  rich  indeed  that  day  in  his  solitary  retreat,  when, 
along  with  the  scanty  dole  of  bread  which  public  charity  had 
afforded  him,  he  brought  home  Jesus  Christ  and  his  grace. 
lie  understood  from  that  time  how  much  better  it  is  to  give 
than  to  receive.  He  went  from  cottage  to  cottage  in  the 
villages  around,  and  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
began  to  speak  to  the  poor  peasants  of  the  Gk)spel,^and  the  free 

•  Cette  femence  de  Faber  et  de  ms  diiciples,  n^riae  «nl  ^Brarasst  ^\i^ 
ther,  ff&muL  dan§  le  sot  esprit  d*un  emute  qm  «»  X«ittiX^^V.^«5^^^ 
Pfuuf,    (Hi0t  CathoUqne  d^  ndni  temps  p«x  S.  Y«B>«m»»^»»^^^*^^ 
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pardon  which  it  offers  to  every  burthened  soul, — a  pardon 
infinitely  more  precious  than  any  priestly  absolution.*  The 
good  hermit  of  Livry  was  soon  widely  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris ;  many  came  to  visit  him  at  his  poor  her- 
mitage, and  he  discharged  the  office  of  a  'kind  and  fiiithful 
missionary  to  the  simple-minded  in  all  the  adjacent  districts. 

It  was  not  long  before  intelligence  of  what  was  doing  by 
the  new  evangelis,,  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Paris.  The  hermit  was  seized, — dragged  from 
his  hermitage — ^from  his  forest — ^from  the  fields  he  had  daily 
'traversed, — thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  that  great  city  which  he 
had  always  shunned, — ^brought  to  judgment, — convicted, — 
and  sentenced  to  "the  exemplary  punishm^t  of  beings  burnt 
by  a  slow  fire."t 

In  order  to  render  the  example  the  more  striking,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  be  burnt  in  the  close  of  Notre  Dame; 
before  that  celebrated  cathedral,  which  typifies  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  whole  of  the  clergy  were 
convened,  and  a  degree  of  pomp  was  displayed  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  solemn  festivals.^  A  desire  was  shown  to  attract 
all  Paris,  if  possible,  to  the  place  of  execution.  ^  The  great 
bell  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  swinging  heavily,"  says 
an  historian,  "  to  rouse  the  people  111  over  Paris."  And  ac- 
cordingly from  every  surrounding  avenue,  the  people  came 
flocking  to  the  spot  The  deep-toned  reverberations  of  the 
bell  made  the  workmen  quit  his  task,  the  student  cast  aside  his 
books,  the  shopkeeper  forsake  his  traffic,  the  soldier  stort  from 
the  guard-room  bench, — and  already  the  close  was  filled  with 
a  dense  crowd,  which  was  continually  increasing.^  The 
hermit,  attired  in  the  robes  appropriated  to  obstinate  heretics, 
lareheadca,  and  with  bare  feet,  was  led  out  before  the  doors 

•  Loquel  par  les  villages  qu'il  fieqnentait,  sons  couleur  de  fiore  ies 
qv&tet,  tcnait  propos  heretiques.    (Hiit  Catholiqiie  de  notra  tempt  par 
S.  Fontaine,  Paris,  1563.) 
t  Hietoire'catlioliqae  de  notre  tempa,  par  Fontaine. 
t  Afee  une  grande  ceremome.    (^B\ii9iaa%  Am^^  BaC  ^ar.  Thaod.  dt 
Bi»,i.p.4.) 
§  Hittoin  dec  Egl.  Ref.  pw  •^•<>^  ^B>»«.V  v«  <. 
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of  the  cathedral  Tranquil,  firm,  and  collected,  he  replied  to 
the'  exhortations  of  the  confessors,  who  presented  him  with  the 
crucifix,  only  by  declaring  that  his  hope  rested  solely  on  the 
mercy  of  God.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  spectators,  observing  his  constancy,  and  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  the  people,  cried  aloud — "  He  is  a  roaD 
foredoomed  to  (he  fires  of  hell."*  The  elang  of  the  great 
bell,  which  all  this  while  was  rung  with  a  rolling  stroke, 
while  it  stunned  the  ears  of  the  muhitude,  served  to  heighten 
the  solemnity  of  that  mournful  spectacle.  At  length  the  bell 
was  silent, — and  the  martyr  havmg  answered  the  last  inter* 
rogatory  of  his  adversaries  by  saying  that  he  was  resolved  to 
die  in  the  faith  of  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  underwent  his  sentence 
of  being  "  burnt  by  a  slow  fire."  And  so,  in  the  cathedral 
close  of  Notre  Dame,  beneath  the  stately  towers  erected  by 
the  piety  of  Louis  the  younger,  amidst  the  cries  and  tumuku? 
ous  excitement  of  a  vast  population,  died  peaceably,  a  man 
whose  name  history  has  not  deigned  to  transmit  to  us, — "  the 
hermit  of  Livry." 

While  men  were  thus  engaged  in  destroying  the  first  con« 
fessors  of  Jesus  Christ  in  France,  Grod  was  raising  up  othen 
gifted  with  ampler  powers  for  his  service.  A  modest  student 
— a  humble  hermit — might  be  dragged  to  the  stake,  ana 
Beda  might  almost  persuade  himself  that  the  doctrine  they 
proclaimed  would  perish  with  them.  But  Providence  has  re* 
sources  which  the  world  knows  not  of  The  Gospel,  like  tht 
fabled  bird  of  antiquity,  contains  within  itself  a  principle  of  li& 
which  the  fiames  can  never  reach,  and  from  the  ashes  in 
which  it  seemed  to  lie  extinguished,  it  springs  afresh,  pure  and 
vigorous  as  ever.  Often,  when  the  storm  is  at  its  height, 
when  the  fiery  bolt  of  persecution  appears  to  have  laid  the 
truth  prostrate,  and  enduring,  impenetrable  darkness  to  haVo 
closed  over  it, — even  at  that  moment  there  comes  a  gleam  of 
light,  and  announces  a  great  deliverance  at  hand.  So,  when 
all  earthly  powers  were  leagued  together  in  France  to  effect 
the  min  of  the  Reformation,  God  was  \^i^^\ii\^  «dl  \B*a;v* 

•.Bi»CMra«l0f£;gLR«epaiTbMd.4tB%HsV>4.  ^ 
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meot,  apparently  feeble,  to  inaintaio  His  rights  at  a  (utare  day, 
and  with  more  than  human  «4ntrepidity  to  defend  His  cause. 
Averting'  our  e3res  from  the  persecutions  and  croehies  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  since  Francis  L  became 
the,  prisoner  of  Charles, — let  us  turn  them  on  a  child  who 
ahall  hereafter  be  called  forth  to  take  his  station  as  a  leader  of 
m  mighty  host  in  the  holy  war&re  of  Israel.  . 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  university  of  Partt 
who  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  great  bell,  was  a  young  scholar 
of  sixteen,  a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  of  middle  stature,* 
and  pale,  and  somewhat  dark  complexion,  whose  powerful 
and  sagacious  mind  was  indicated  by  the  keenness  and  pecu* 
liar  brightness  of  his  eye,  and  the  animated  expression  of  his 
urantenance.     His  dress,  which  was  extremely  neat,  but  per- 
fectly unostentatious,  corr^ponded  to  the  modesty  and  de- 
corum of  his  character,  t     This  young  man,  whose  name  was 
John  Cauvin  or  Calvin,  was  a  student  at  the  college  of  la, 
Marche,  of  which  IVIathurin  Cordier,  a  man  celebrated  for  his 
integrity,  learning,  and  peculiar  skill  in  the  instruction  of 
youth)  was  at  that  time  the  regent    Educated  in  all  the  super- 
stitions .  of  Popery,  the  student  of  Noyon  was  blindly  sub- 
missive to  the  Church,  dutifully  observant  of  all  the  practices 
ihe  enjoined,^:  and  fully  persuaded  that  heretics  well  deserved 
•iie  flames  to  which  they  were  delivered.     The  blood  which 
was  then  flowing  in  Paris  was,  in  his  eyes,  an  additional  ag- 
gravation of  the  crime  of  heresy.     But,  although  by  natural 
disposition  timid,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  soft  and  pusil- 
laainious,^  he  was  endowed  with  that  uprightness  of  mind,  and 
that  generosity  of  heart  which  induce  men  to  eacrifice  every- 
thing to  the  convictions  of  their  conscience.    Vainly,  there 

<»  St&tura  fUit  mediocri,  colore  sub  pallido  et  nigricante,  ocullvad  mor- 
tem tuque  limpidis,  quique  ingenii  sagacitatem  testarentur.  (Bezos  Vita 
Cllviri.) 

.  t  Ctltu  corporis  neque  culto  neque  scrnHdo  sed  qui  singularem  mo- 
dflsdaii  deceret.    (Ibid.) 

)  Plimo  quidem  quum  superstit^onibus  Papatus  magis  pertinaciter 
ad^W  eflsem.    (CaW.  Praf .  ad  Paa\m.^ 
/%>quinaturatimido.mom«tVMS3^*w^  ^^*^^ 
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fere,  ^ere  those  appalling  spectacles  presented  to  him  in  his 
youth ;  vain  was  the  example  of4he  murderous  flames  kindled 
ill  th«-  Place  de  Gr^ve  and  in  the  close  of  Notrfe  Dame,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  faithful  followers  of  th6  Gospel.  The 
remembrance  of  such  horrors  could  not,  afterwards,  deter  him 
nom  entering  on  that  "  new  way"  which  seemed  to  lead  only  to 
>ie  dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  In  other  respects  the  character 
of  the  youthful  Calvin  afforded  indications  of  what  he  was 
hereafter  to  become.  The  austerity  of  his  morals  was  the 
precursor  of  equal  austerity  in  his  doctrine,  and  the  scholar 
of  sixteen  already  gave  promise  of  a  man  who  would  take  up 
in  earnest  all  that  should  be  imparted  to  him,  and  would 
rigidly  exact  from  others  what,  in  his  own  case,  he  felt  it  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  perform.  Silent  and  grave  while 
attending  on  the  college  lectures,  taking  no  pleasure  in  the 
sports  and  idle  frolics  which  others  pursued  during  the  hours 
of  recreation ;' — shrinking  in  disgust  from  all  participation  in 
vice,*  he  sometimes  censured'the  disorders  of  his  fellow-pupils 
with  severity — with  a  measure,  even,  of  acrimony.f  Accord- 
ingly, a  canon  of  Noyon  assures  us  that  his  companions  had 
surnamed  him  the  <^  aectt8atir>e"X  He  stood  among  them  as 
the  representative  of  conscience  and  duty, — so  far  was  he  from 
being  in  reality  what  some  calunmiators  endeavoured  to  make 
him.  The  pale  aspect,  the  piercing  eye  of  a  student  of  sixteen 
already  inspired  his  associates  with  more  respect  than  the 
black  gowns  of  their  masters ;  and  this  boy  from  Picardy, 
low  in  stature,  and  timid  in  demeanour,  who  came  day  by  day 
to^take  his  seat  on  the  benches  of  the  college  of  La  Marcbe, 
was,  even  then,  by  the  seriousness  of  his  conversation  and 
sobriety  of  his  life  unconsciously  discharging  the  ofllce  of  a 
minister  and  a  Reformer. 

Nor  was  it  in  these  particulars  alone  that  the  stripling  of 
Noyon  evinced  his  superiority  to  his  compeers.     His  extreme 

•  Summam  in  moribus  afTectabat  gravitatem  et  paucorom  hominum 
MUHuetudine  utebatur.    (RdBmundi  Hist  Hares.  viL  IC.) 

t  Severus  omnium  in  suis  sodaUbus  censox.    ^emNi&au.  ^t2i:«>^ 
/  Aanaiea  de  VEglbte  de  Noyon  pax  lifivuwittS^  C;\»»riBB»>>'^^^^ 
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timidity  sometimes  restrained  him  from  manifesting  the  anti- 
pathy he  felt  to  vanity  and  to  vice ;  but  in  his  etudies  he  was 
already  exerting  all  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  all  the  inten- 
sity of  his  will, — and  any  one  who  observed  him,  might  havo 
predicted  that  his  life  would  be  consumed  m  labour.  The  fa- 
cility of  his  comprehension  \xns  wonderful, — ^while  his  clais- 
fellows  were  advancing  by  painful  steps,  he  was  bounding 
lightly  over  the  course, — and  the  knowledge  which  othera 
were  long  in  acquiring  superficially,  was  instantaneously  seiz- 
ed by  his  youthful  genius,  and  permanently  impressed  on  his 
memory.  His  masters,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  withdraw  ' 
him  from  the  ranks,  and  introduce  him  singly  to  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.* 

Among  his  fellow-students  were  the  yomig  men  of  the  &- 
mily  of  Mommor,  a  house  reckoned  among  the  first  nobility 
of  Picardy.  John  Calvin  was  intimately  connected  with  these 
young  noblemen,  especially  with  Claude,  who  at  a  later  period 
was  abbot  of  St  Eloi,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Com- 
mentary on  'Seneca.  It  was  in  their  company  that  he  had 
come  to  Paris.  His  &ther,  Gerard  Calvin,  notary  apostolic, 
and  procurator-fiscal  of  the  county  of  Noyon,  secretary  oi  the 
diocese,  and  proctor  of  the  chapter,f  was  a  man  of  judgment 
and  ability,  whose  talents  had  raised  him  to  offices  which 
were  sought  after  by  the  best  fiimilies ;  and  all  the  noblesse  of 
the  province,  but  particularly  the  illustrious  family  of  Mom- 
jnor,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  him4  Geitird,  who 
resided  at  Noyon,§  had  married  a  young  woman  from  Cam- 
bray,  named  Jane  Lefranq,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and 

« 

•  Ezcnlto  i|«ius  ingenio  quod  ei  jam  turn  erat  aeerrimam,  ita  profecit 
\ti  ceteris  sodalibus  io  grammatices  curriculo  relictis  ad  dialecticoa  et  alift- 
rum  quasvocant  artium  studium  promoveretur.    (^Beza.) 

1  Levasseur,  docteur  de  la  Sorbonne,  annates  de  I'Eglise  Cath6drale 
de  Noyon,  p.  1151.     Drelincourt,  Defense  de  Calvin,  p.  193. 

I  Erat  is  Gerardus  non  parvi  judicii  et  conulii  homo,  ideoque  nolnlibus 
ejus  regionis  plerisque  carus.     (Beza.) 

§  "  On  the  spot  where  now  stands  a  house,  distinguished  by  the  sign 
of  the  Stag."  (Desmay,  Doct  de  la  Sorbonne.  Vit.  de  Jean  Calvin. 
AsRMJar^ue,  p.  SO.    Levasaeux,  ^nn.  ^Al^Q!:}OIi^>\Wl^^ 
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worthy  of  esteem  for  her  humble  piety,  by  whom  he  had  it- 
ready  had  a  son  called  Charles,  when  on  the  1 0th  of  Juy, 
1509,  she  gave  bhrth  to  a  second  son,  who  received  the  nalne 
of  John,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St  Godebert.*  A. 
third  son,  named  Anthony,  who  died  young,  and  two  dadgh* 
tcrs,  made  up  the  entire  &mily  of  the  procurator-fiscal  of  Noyon. 
Gerard  Calvin,  living  in  habits  of  fiimiliar  intercourse  with 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  phief  men  of  the  province, 
was  desirous  that  his  children  should  receive  the  same  educa- 
tion as  those  of  the  highest  rank.  John,  in  whom  he  had 
perceived  an  early  development  of  talent,  was  brought  up  with 
the  children  of  the  family  of  Mommor':  he  lived  in  the  house 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  shared  in  the  lessons  of  the  young 
Claude.  The  efiect  of  early  discipline  and  culture  in^such  a 
fiimily  was  to  impart  to  his  intellectual  character  a  degree  of 
refinement  which  otherwise  it  could  scarcely  have  acquired.t 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  college  of  Capettes,  an  es* 
tablishment  within  the  city  of  NoyoD4  The  child  had  but 
few  recreations.  That  severity,  which  was  one  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  son,  found  a  place  likewise  in  the  tempera-  . 
ment  of  the  &ther.  Gerard  brought  him  up  rigidly, — ^from 
his  earliest  years  he  was  obliged  to  bend  to  the  inflexible 
rule  of  duty, — which  after  a  little  while  became  habitual  to 

•  The  calnmnioas  and  extravagant  tales  wbkh  have  been  circulated 
\n  regard  to  the  person  of  Calvin,  may  be  traced  to  a  very  early  origin. 
J.  Levasseur,  who  was  afterwards  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Noyon,  relates 
that  when  his  mother  brought  him  into  the  world,  the  birth  of  the  child 
was  preceded  by  the  preternatural  appearance  of  a  swarm  of  large  flies, 
— "  a  sure  presage  that  he  would  be  an  evil  speaker  and  slanderer." 
( Annates  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Noyon,  p.  115.)  These  absurdities  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  which  have  been  invented  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Reformer  may  be  sa&ly  left  to  refute  themselves  without  any  effort 
on  our  part.  In  our  own  day,  those  among  the  Romish  doctors  who  are 
aot  ashamed  to  employ  the  weapons  of  calumny,  make  a  selection  of 
these  coarse  and  ridiculous  stories,  not  daring  to  repeat  them  all ;  yet 
they  are  all  of  equal  value. 

t  Domi  vestne  puer  educatus,  iisdem  tecum  «lud\\&  \tA>A^V\«  \sc«tAS&. 
yjtw  et  Uter&Tum  diecipUnam  familis  vestrse  no>>WiBavKWfc  «iX.«vfc»xsvT^fet» 
(Calr.  Prmf.  in  Senccam  ad  Claudiam.) 
t  Kmnay,  /?pmar«|iirn,  p.  3L     (iSrolincouTl,  Dcfenv^^v-  \^-^ 
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hfD, — and  thus  the  influence  of  the  father  counteracted  that 
of  the  fiimily  of  Momraor.  Timid  by  nature, — with  some- 
thng,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  of  rustic  bashfulness  in  hi&dispo* 
sition,* — and  rendered  still  more  diffident  by  his  Other's  se- 
veritj,  John  would  often  escape  from  the  splendid  mansion  of 
his  protectors,  to  bury  himself  in  solitude  and  obscurity.f  In 
hours  of  seclusion  like  this,  his  youthful  spirit  grew  fiuniliar 
with  lofty  conceptions.  It  appears  that  he  sometimes  went  to 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Pont  PEv^ue,  where  his  grand- 
fiither  inhabited  a  cottage,^  and  where  other  relatives  also, 
who  at  a  later  period  changed  their  name  through  hatred  of 
the  hereiiarch,  then  offered  a  kindly  welcome  to  the  son  of  the 
procurator-fiscal.  But  it  was  to  study,  chiefly,  that  young 
Galvin  devoted  his  days.  While  Luther,  who  was  to  act  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people,  was  brought  up  at  first  as  a  peasant's 
son,  Calvin,  ordained  to  act  chiefly  as  a  theologian  and  a  rea- 
soner,  and  to  become  the  legislator  of  ihe  renovated  Church, 
received,  even  in  his  childhood,  a  more  liberal  education.^ 

A  spirit  of  piety  evinced  itself  betimes  in  the  child's  heart 
One  of  his  biographers  tells  us  that  he  was  taught,  while  yet 
young,  to  pray  in  the  op«i  air,  under  the  vauh  of  heaven, — a 
practice  which  helped  to  awaken  within  his  soul  the  sentiment 
of  an  omnipresent  Deity.  J  But  although  Calvin  may,  even 
in  his  earliest  years,  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  addressed  to 
his  heart,  no  one  in  the  city  of  Noyon  was  more  exact  than 
he  in  the  observance  of  every  rule  established  by  the  Church. 
Gerard,  therefore,  remarking  the  bent  of  his  mind,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  devoting  his  son  to  theology.lT  The 
knowledge  of  his  destination  contributed  undoubtedly  to  im* 

*  Ego  qui  natura  submsticus.    (Prsf.  ad  Psalm.) 

t  Umbram  et  otium  semper  amavi  .  .  .  latebras  catare.  CPimt  ap 
Piahn.) 

X  "  It  is  reported  that  his  grandfather  was  a  cooper."  (Drelinconrt, 
p.  36.    Levaseeur  ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1151.) 

f  Henry,  das  Leben  Calvins,  p.  29. 

ff  Ca/vin's  Leben  von  FucheT,lieYgiGk^>V1^\.   TV^i^  vqiVl^cr  does  nd 
gaote  the  authority  on  which  \ve  teWx^aOwa  fesX. 
W  Deat/nJtrat  autem  eum  pater  a\>  Va\t\o\\«o\Q««  «Xx>SSA^^xwA.W«a 
«m  tencn  wtaU  mirum  in  mm\uTix  tcVurio*>x*  «*^.  ^V.«.* . V^^>a=« 
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press  upon  his  mind  that  serious  and  theological  cast  by  which ' 
it  was  afterwards  distinguished.  His  intellect  was  formed  by 
nature  to  take  a  decided  bias  from  the  first,  and  to  nourish  the 
most  elevated  thoughts  at  an  early  age.  The  report  that  he 
was  a  chorister  boy  at  this  time  is  admitted  by  his  adversaries 
themselves  to  be  destitute  of  foundation ;  but  th0Jr  confidently 
afiirm  that  while  yet  a  child,  he  was  seen  in  religious  proces* 
sions  carrying,  instead  of  a  cross,  a  sword  with  a  cross-shaped 
hilt.*  "  A  presage,"  they  add,  "  of  what  he  >vas  one  day  to 
become."  ^  The  Lord  has  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword," 
says  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  in  Isaiah.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Calvin. 

Grerard  was  poor :  the  education  of  his  son  was  burthen- 
some  to  him,  and  he  wished  to  attach  him  irrevocably  to  the 
church.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  appointed  co- 
adjutor to  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  when  only  four  years  oW.  It 
was  then  a  common  practice  to  bestow  ecclesiastical  titles  and 
revenues  upon  children.  Alphonso  of  Portugal  was  created 
a  cardinal  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  at  the  jige  of  eight:  Odet  de 
Chatillori  received  Che  same  dignity  from  Clement  the  Sev^th 
at  the  age  of  eleven ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  celebrated 
Mother  Angelica;  of  Port  Ro3ral,  was  made  coadjutrix  of  that 
convent  at  the  age  of  seven.  Gerard,  who  died  a  faithful 
Catholic,  was  regarded  with  &vour  by  Charles  de  Hangest, 
bishop  of  Noyon,  and  his  vicars-general  Accordingly,  the 
chaplaincy  of  La  Qesine  having  become  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  incumbent,  the  bishop,  on  the  15th  May,,  1521, 
bestowed  that  benefice  on  John  Calvin,  whose  age  was  then 
nearly  twelve.  He  was  inducted  by  the  chapter  a  week  after. 
On  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  bishop  solemnly  cut  the 
child's  hair  ;t  and  by  this  ceremony  of  tonsure  John  was  in- 
vested with  the  clerical  character,  and  became  capable  of  en- 
tering into  sacred  orders,  and  holding  a  benefice  Mnthout  re- 
siding on  the  spot. 

Thus  was  it  ordered  that  Calvin,  in  his  childhood^  should 

•  LevaBBcur,  ann.  de  Noyon,  pp.  1159,  llTi. 
f  VtBtle  Calvin  par  Desmay,  p.  31  •,  Levfta»eutjVA\W. 
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•have  personal  experience  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  o(  Rmn& 
There  was  not  a  tonsuted  head  in  the  kingdom  more  sin- 
cerely pious  than  the  chaplain  of  La  Gesine,  and  the  thought- 
ful child  was  himself  perhaps  a  little  astonished  at  the  opera- 
tion performed  by  the  bishop  and  his  yicars-general.  But  in 
the  simplicitjjbof  his  heart,  he  revered  those  exalted  persona- 
ges  too  highly  to  harbour  the  least  suspicion  regarding  the 
kwfubess  of  his  tonsure.  He  had  enjoyed  the  distinction 
about  two  years,  when  Noyon  was  visited  with  a  terrible  pes- 
tilence. Several  of  the  canons  petitioned  the  chapter  that  they 
might*  be  allowed  to  quit  the  city.  Already  many  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  struck  by  the  <<  great  death  ;"  and  G^raid 
began  to  reflect  with  alarm  that  his  son  John,  the  hope  of  his 
age,  might,  in  a  moment,  be  snatched  from  his  tenderness  by 
this  scourge  of  QocL  The  children  of  the  Mommor  family 
were  going  to  Paris  to  continue  their  studies.  This  was  this 
Tery  opift>rtunity  that  the  procurator-fiscal  had  always  desired 
for  his  son.  Why  should  hexseparate  John  from  his  fellow- 
pupils?  On  the  5th  August,  1523,  therefore,  he  presented  to 
the  chapter  a  {Petition  that  the  young- chaplain  might  have 
"  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  would,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  plague,  without  losing  his  allowances ;  which  was 
granted  accordingly,  until  the  feast  of  St  Remigiua''*  Thus 
it  was  that  John  Calvin,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  quilted  his  pa- 
ternal home.  Calumny  must  be  intrepid  indeed,  to  attnbate 
his  departure  to  other  causes,  and,  in  sheer  wantonness,  pro- 
voke that  disgrace  which  justly  recoils  on  all  who  give  cur^ 
rency  to  evil  reports,  after  their  falsehood  has  been  demon- 
strated. It  woukl  appear,  that  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Calvin 
was  received  into  the  house  of  one  of  his  uncles,  Richard 
Cauvin,  who  lived  near  the  church  of  St  Germain  T Auxer- 

•  The  particulars  here  given  rest  on  the  testiicony  of  the  priest,  and 
▼iear-general  Desmay,  (Jean  CalTin,  herssiarque,  p.  32,)  and  the  canon 
Levasseur,  (Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1160,)  who  found  them,  as  they  assoie  as, 
in  the  rqpsters  of  the  chapter  of  Noyon.  These  Romish  aothais,  thera- 
£w,  nfme  the  inventiont  or  mVs!UjLc«  of  ^Wbs^u  veui  ^(jhac  wntws.— > 
Bee  the  prefiiee. 
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.  Jis.     '*  And  so,  while  flying  from  the  plague,"  says  the  canon 
of  Noyon,  "  he  encouptered  a  more  fatal  pestilence." 

A  new  world  opened  itself  to  the  young  man  in  this  me- 
tropolis of  literature.  He  determined  to  profit  hy  his  fortiTne, 
applied  himself  to  study,  and  made  great  progress  in  latinlty. 
He  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Ciceio^ 
'  and  learned  from  that  great  master  to  employ  the  language 
of  the  Romans  with  an  ease,  a  purity,  an  idiomatic  grace 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  enemies  themselves.  But 
he  also  discovered  in  that  language  a  store  of  wealth  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  transfer  into  his  own. 

Hitherto  the  Latin  had  been  the  sole  language  of  literatura 
It  was,  and  even  to  our  own  days  it  has  continued,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romish  Church.  The  modern  tongues  of 
Europe  were  created, — at  least  they  were  emancipated, — ^by 
the  Reformation.  The  exclusive  agency  of  the  priests  waa 
now  at  an  end ;  the  people  were  called  upon  to  learn  and  to 
know  for  themselves.  In  this  single  &ct  was  involved  the 
abrogation  of  the  language  of  the  priests, — the  inauguration 
of  the  language  of  the  people.  It  is  not  to  the  Sorbonne  alone, 
— it  is  not  to  a  few  monks,  a  few  divines^  a  few  men  of  letters^ 
that  the  new  doctrine  is  to  be  addressed ;  it  is  to  the  noble,  to 
the  burgher,  to  the  artisan,->-all  men  now  are  to  be  preached 
to:  nay,  more, — all  men  noware  to  become  preachers;  wool- 
combers  and  knights  no  less  than  curates  and  doctors.  A  new 
language,  therefore,  is  wanted,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  people  must  undergo  a  mighty  ttapsforma* 
tion, — must  experience  a  happy  deliverance  from  its  shac<ile« : 
drawn  from  the  common  uses  of  life,  it  must  be  indebted  to  a 
renovated  Christianity  for  its  patent  of  nobility.  The  Gospel, 
00  long  laid  to  sleep,  is  now  awake  again :  it  appeals  tc  thd 
nation  at  large;  it  kindles^the  most  generous  affections  of  the 
soul ;  it  opens  the  treasures  of  heaven  to  a  generation  whose 
thoughts  wei^e  all  confined  within  the  petty  circle  of  the  world 
below ;  it  agitates  the  masses  ;  it  speaks  to  them  of  Qod,  of 
man,  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  Pope,  of  vVie  ^WAfe^  ^l  ^  ^\^^w^ 
vot,  in  42 
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in  heaven, — ^it-may  be,  also,  of  a  scafTold  upon  earth.  The 
popular  idiom,  which  hitherto  had  been  employed  only  by  the 
chronicler  and  the  minstrel,  was  summoned,  by  the  Reforma- 
tion* to  act  a  new  part,  and  consequently  to  receive  a  new  de« 
Telopment  Society  finds  a  new  world  rising  up  around  it ; 
and  for  this  new  world  there  must  needs  be  new  languages. 
The  Reformation  freed  the  French  language  from  the  swad- 
dling bands  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  confined,  and  reared 
it  to  a  speedy  and  vigorous  maturity.  Since  then,  that  Ian- 
guage  has  had  full  possession  of  all  the  exalted  privileges  that 
belong  to  a  dialect  conversant  with  the  operations  of  mind  and 
the  great  concerns  of  heaven, — ^privileges  which,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Rome,  it  had  never  enjoyed.  True  it  is  that  the 
people  form  -their  own  language ;  they,  and  they  alone,  invent 
those  happy  words, — those  figurative  and  energetic  phrases^ 
which  give  colouring  and  animation  to  human  speech.  But 
there  are  latent  powers  in  language  which  they  know  not 
how  to  elicit,  and  which  men  of  cultivated  intellect  can  alone 
call  into  action.  When  the  time  arrived  for  Calvin  to  en- 
gage in  discussion  and  controversy,  he  was  forced,  by  the  ex- 
igency of  the  case  to  enrich  his  native  tongue  with  modes  of 
expression  hitherto  unknown  to  it, — vindicating  the  dependence, 
the  connection,  the  minute  diversity  of  ideas,  the  transition 
from  one  to  another,  and  the  various  steps  in^he  process  of 
logical  deductions. 

The  elements  of  all  this  were  already  working  in  the  brain 
of  the  young  student  of  the  college  of  La  Marche.  This 
child,  who  was  to  exert  so  powerful  a  mastery  over  the  human 
heart,  was  destined  to  exhibit  equal  power  in  bending  and 
moulding  to  his  will  the  idiom  which  was  to  serve  as  his  in- 
strument The  French  of  Calvin  eventually  became  the  lan- 
guage of  Protestant  France,  and  when  we  speak  of  Protestant 
France,  we  speak  of  the  most  cultivated  portion  of  the  French 
nation ;  since  out  of  that  portion  arose  those  &milies  of  scholara 
and  dignified  magistrates,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  re- 
Saement  of  the  national  cViataeiet — wv\q.\v\«x\«\>1v*i\«w5»» 
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also-  the  society  of  Port  Royal/  one  of  the  great  agents  by 
which .  the  prose  and  even  the  poetry  of  France  have  been 
modelled, — a  society  which  aimed  at  introducing  into  tho 
Catholicism  of  tbe  Galilean  Church  both  the  doctrine  and  the 
language  of  the  Reformation,  and  failing  in  one  of  these  ob- 
jects, succeeded  in  the  other ;  for  who  can  deny  that  Roman 
Catholic  France  had  to  learn  from  her  antagonists  among  the 
Jansenists  and  Reformers  how  to  handle  those  weapons  of 
style,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
maintain  her  ground  against  them  ?t 

In  tho  mean  time,  while  the  future  Reformer  of  religion 
and  of  language,  was  ripening  in  the  college  of  La  Marche,  all 
was  in  commotion  around  that  young  *and  thoughtful  scholar, 
without  his  being  at  all  affected  by  the  mighty  movement 
which  agitated  society.  The  flames  that  consumed  the  hermit 
and  Pavanne,  shed  dismay  over  Paris.  But  the  persecutors' 
were  not  satisfied ;  a  system  of  terror  was  set  on  foot  through- 
out the  whole  of  France.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  no 
longer  dared  to  correspond  with  each  other,  lest  their  letters 
should  be  intercepted,  and  so 'betray  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
tribunals,  not  only  those  who  had  written  them,  but  those  also 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.^  One  man,  however,  was 
bold  enough  to  undertake  the  oflice  of  conveying  intelligence 
of  what  was  passing  in  Paris  and  in  France,  to  the  refugees 
at  Basle, — ^by  means  of  an  unsigned  letter  sewed  up  in  his 
doublet  He  escaped  the  scattered  parties  of  arquebuslers, — 
the  marechaussee  of  the  different  districts, — the  strict  exami- 
nations of  the  provosts  and  their  lieutenants, — and  arrived  at 
Basle  with  the  doublet  on  his  back  and  its  hidden  deposit  un- 
touched     The  tidings  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  struck 

•  M.  A.  Arnauld,  the  grandfather  of  Mother  Angelica  and  of  all  t|us 
Arnaulds  of  Port  Royal,  wai  a  Prote8tant,~-see  "  Port  Royal,  par  M. 
Sainte-Beuve." 

r  Etudes  LKer.  sur  Calvin,  par  M.  A.  Sayen,  Geodve,  1839,  art.  it. 
This  work  has  been  followed  by  similar  enquiries  regarding  Farel,  Virel, 
and  Beza. 

/  «iVb£  a  penon  dares  to  writt  to  «M.'  --(,T«iaBa«a^  Xa  ^%sAx^lfi^^ 
gept  1505.     MS.  of  NeufclitteL^ 
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terror  into  the  hearts  of  Toussaint  and  his  friends. — "  It  is 
piteous  to  hear  of  the  cruehies  they  are  committing  yonder!"* 
—exclaims  Toussaint.  A  littie  before  this,  two  Franciscan 
friars  had  arrived  at  Basle  closely  pursued  by  the  officers  of 
Justice  One  of  these  friars,  named  John  Pre  vest,  had  preached 
at  Meaux,  and  had  afterwards  been  thrown  into  prison  in 
Paris. ^ — The- accounts  they  brought  from  the  capital,  as  well 
as  from  Lyons,  through  which  city  they  had  passed  on  their 
way,  excited  the  deepest  compassion  in  the  minds  of  the  refu- 
gees :  ^  May  our  Lord  visit  them  with  his  grace  I"  said  Tous- 
saint, writing  to  Farel ; — ^  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  al 
times  I  am  in  great  anxiety  and  tribulation." 

These  excellent  men  did  not  lose  heart,  however.  In  vain  ' 
were  all  the  Parliaments  on  the  watch ;  in  vain  did  the  spies 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  monks  creep  into  churches  and  col- 
leges, and  even  into  private  fomilies,  to  catch  up  any  word  of 
Evangelic  doctrine  that  might  be  dropped  there ;  in  vain  did 
the  king's  gens  tParmes  patrol  the  highways  to  intercept  every- 
thing that  seemed  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  Reformation ; — 
these  Frenchmen,  thus  hunted  and  trodden  on  by  Rome  and 
her  myrmidons,  had  faith  in  better  days  to  come ;  and  even 
now,  the  termination  of  what  they  called  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity was  greeted  by  them  afar.  "At  length,"  said  they 
"  the  seventieth  year  will  arrive — the  year  of  deliverance,  and 
liberty  of  spirit  and  conscience  will  be  ours."|  But  the  seventy 
years  were  to  be  extended  to  nearly  three  centuries,  and  un- 
heard-of calamities  were  to  be  endured  before  these  hopes 
should  be  realized.  It  was  not  in  man,  however,  that  the 
refugees  put  their  trust.  "  They  who  have  begun  the  dance," 
said  Toussaint,  "  will  not  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  it."  But 
they  believed  that  the  Lord  "  knew  those  whom  he  had  chosen, 
and  would  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  His  people  by  the 
hand  of  His  power." ^ 

♦  Toussaint  to  Fare!,  4th  Sept.  1525. 
t  Ibid,  21st  .Tuly,  1525. 

/  Sane  venit  annus  septviagmmvxft,  eV.\.em^i^&  ^VV^>jiX^  \»tu\eai>jc&(i. 
diecmur  in  /ibertatem  sfintus  ct  conscven^A®.    (^Vv^.'^ 
S  ScJaovit  Doniinusquw  clcsexlt.  ^ToxawLmWoY^weX^'^Y  ^xXi.VSa^^ 
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The  Chevalier  d'Esch  had  actually  tasled  the  mercy  of 
deliverance.  Being  dismisBed  from  the  prison  of  Pont-^Mous- 
8on,  he  had  hastened  to  Straaburg ;  but  his  stay  there  was 
short.  For  "  the  honour  of  God,"  wrote  Toussaint  to  Farel, 
"  immediately  prevail  on  our  worthy  master,*  the  Chevalier, 
to  return  as  quickly  as  possible,  foGiK)ur  other  brethren  hate 
need  of  such  a  leader."  In  fact,  the  French  refugees  had  now 
fresh  cause  of  alarm.  They  were  apprehensive  that  the  difu 
pute  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  afBicted  them 
so  grievously  in  Germany,  would  find  its  way  across  the 
Rhine,  and  prove  the  source  of  new  troubles  in  France. 
Francis  Lambert,  the  monk  of  Avignon,  after  visiting  Zurich 
and  Wiuemberg,  had  arrived  at  Metz,  where  he  was  regarded 
with  a  measure  of  distrust,  for  it  was  feared  that  he  might  in^ 
troduce  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  and  by  fruitless,  and,  aa 
Toussaint  calls  them,  "  monstrous"  controver^es,  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  t  Esch,  therefore,  returned  to 
Lorraine,  to  be  again  exposed  to  great  dangers,  '^  in  common 
with  all  in  that  region  who  were  seeking  the  glory  of  Christ."! 

But  Toussaint  was  not  the  man  who  would  invite  others  to 
join  the  battle,  while  he  himself  kept«loof  from  it  Deprived 
of  the  comfort  of  daily  intercourse  with  (Ecolampadins, 
reduced  to  the  society  of  an  ill-nurtured  priest,  he  had  sought 
more  communion  \^ith  Christ,  and  had  gained  an  accession 
of  courage.  If  he  could  not  return  to  Metz,  might' he  not  at 
least  go  to  Paris?  True, — the  smoke  that  ascended  from  the 
piles  on  which  Pavanne  and  the  hermit  of  Livry  had  been 
sacrificed  was  scarcely  yet  cleared  away,  and  its  dark  shadow 
might  seem  to  repel  from  the  capital  all  whose  faith  bore  any 
resemblance  to  their' s.  But  if,  as  he  had  heard,  the  terror 
chat  prevailed  in  the  colleges  of  Paris  and  amidst  her  streeto 
was  such,  that  none  dared  even  to  name  the  Gospel  or  the 

•  Si  nos  magistrum  in  terris  habere  deceat,"  he  aiMs.    (ToManoi 

Farello,  MS.  of  Neufchatel.) 
t  Vercor  ne  aliquid  monstri  alat.     (Ibid  27  Sept.  1525.> 
X  Audio  etiam  equity  pericUtaii,  nmnl  «ll  omiMa^^ 

Avent    (Ibid.87rhclSS&.) 

4^ 
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Reformation, — was  not  this  a  reason  why  he  should  repair 
ihither?  Touasaint  quitted  Basle,  and  took  up  his  abode  with- 
in those  perilous  walls,  heretofore*  the  seat  of  revelry  and 
licentious  pleasure,  now  the  stronghold  of  fiinaticism.  Hit 
desire  was  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Christian  literature,  and  st 
tho  same  time  to  form  a  connection  with  the  brethren  who 
were  in  the  colleges,  particularly  with  those  who  w^e  in  the 
eoUege  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  where  Lefevre  and  Farel  had 
taught*  But  he  was  not  long  left  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his 
design.  The  tyranny  of  the  parliamentary  commissaries  and 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  now  reigned  supreme  over  the 
capital,  and  whosoeyer  was  obnoxious  to  these  was  sure  to  be 
accused  of  heresy.f  A  duke  and  an  abbot,  whose  names  are 
not  upon  record,  denounced  Toussaint  as  a  heretic ;  and,  one 
day,  the  king's  sergeants  arrested  the  young  Lorrainer,  and 
threw  him  into  prison.  Separated  from  all  his  friends,  and 
treated  as  a  criminal.  Toussaint  felt  his  helplessness  more  as 
a  sinner  than  a  captiva  ^'  O  Lord !"  crikl  he,  ^  withdraw 
not  thy  Spirit  from  me,  for  without  that  Holy  Spirit  I  am 
altogether  carnal,  and  a  sink  of  iniquity."  While  his  body 
was  hekl  in  chains,  his  heart  turned  for  solace  to  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  were  still  at  large  to  struggle  for  the 
Gospel  There  was  (Ecolampadius,  his  father,  <<  whose  work," 
says  he,  "  we  are  in  the  Lord."^  There  ¥ras  Lefevre,  whom 
(obviously  on  account  of  his  age,)  he  deemed  <'  unmeet  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  the  Gospel ;"§  there  was  Roussel,  "by  whom 
he  trusted  that  the  Lord  would  do  great  things;"|  and  Van- 
gris,  who  had  manifested  all  the  zeal  "  of  the  most  affectionate 
brother,"  in  his  efibrts  to  rescue  him  from  the  power  of  his 

•  Fratras  qui  in  collegio  Cardinalis  Monachi  sunt  te  Mlutant.  (Tos- 
wukUM  Fftiello,  MS.  of  Neufchatel.) 

t  Regnante  hie  tyrannide  oommiasDrionim  ettheologomm.  (Ibid.) 

:  Patrem  nostrum  cujus  nos  opus  sumus  in  Domino.  (Ibid.)  This 
letter  is  without  a  date,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  written  shorUy  after 
the  liberation  of  Toussaint,  and  it  shows  the  thoughts  which  occupied 
him  at  that  period. 

§  Faber  est  impar  oneri  e^rangeSko  {ccttaa^.    ^y^^iiT^ 
I  P§r  Ka/hm  magna  operaVitur  'DorEOA^M,    ^^^a^l?^ 
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neaues.*  There  was  Farel  also,  to  whom  he  wrote — ^"I 
entreat  your  prayers  on  my  behalf,  that  I  may  not  feint  in  this 
conflict" f  How  efiectuai  must  he  have  found  the  repetition 
of  those  beloved  names  in  awakening  thoughts  which  mitigated 
the^  bitterness  of  his  captivity — for  he  showed  no  signs  of 
£eunting.  Death,  it  is  true,  seemed  to  be  impending  over  his 
head,  in  a  city  where  the  blood  of  multitudes  of  his  brethren 
was  afterwards  to  be  poured  out  like  water  ]%  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  ofiers  of  the  most  lavish  kind  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  uncle  the  dean  of  Metz,  as 
well  as  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  induce  him  to  recant^ 
But  his  reply  to  such  ofiers  was— *^L  despise  them  all.  I 
know  that  God  is  now  putting  me  to  the  trial.  I  would 
rather  endure  hunger — I  would  rather  be  a  very  abject  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  with  great  riches  in  the  palaces 
of  the  ungodly."  II  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  clear  and 
open  confession  ^f  his  &ith :  *<  1  glory,"  he  said,  ^in  being  called 
a  heretic  by  those  whose  lives  and  doctrine  I  see  to  be  directly  op* 
posite  to  those  of  Christ.'"ir  And  the  young  man  subscribed  him- 
self "  Peter  Toussaint,  unworthy  of  his  name  of  Christian.^* 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch,  new  attacks,  were 
levelled  against  the  Reformation.  Berquin,  Toussaint,  and 
many  others  were  in  bonds ;  Schuch,  Pavanne,  and  tKe  hermit 
of  Liivry  had  been  put  to  death ;  Farel,  Lefevre,  Roussel,  and 
many  other  defenders  of  sound  doctrine  were  in  exile ;  and  the 
tongues  of  the  most  eloquent  were  chained.  The  light  of  the 
Gospel  waxed  dim ;  the  storm  rested  around,  bending,  and 
shaking  as  if  it  would  uproot  that  tree  which  the  hand  of  God 
had  so  recently  planted  on  the  French  soil. 

To  those  humbler  victims  v(ho  had  already  fallen,  others 

•  Fidelissimi  fratrLn  officio  functmn.     (Tonianas  FareUo,  MS.  of 

Kealcfattd.) 
t  Commendo  me  vestris  preeibus,  ne  luccambaxn  in  hae  militia.  (Ibid.) 
I  Me  periditari  de  vita.    (Ibid.) 

f  Oflerebantur  hie  mihi  conditiones  amplissims.  (Ibid.) 
il  Malc>  esurire  et  abjectus  ease  in  domo  Domini.  (Ibid.) 
V  Hoc,  hmc  glontk  mm.  quod  babeor  hoMticQa  «^  \ua  Q2aiciirQSB>^^''^Aas^^ 

^oPtrifmm  video  p^gnare  cum  Christo.    (IVnd.') 
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of  more  note  were  now  to  succeed.  The  enemy,  fieuling  in 
their  efforts  when  directed  against  persons  of  distinction,  had 
submitted  lo  work  from  beneath  upwards;  hoping  gradually 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  more  eminent  in  station  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  and  deatL  It  was  a  sort  of  counterpjirch 
which  answered  the  purpose  they  had  in  view.  Scarcely  had 
the  wind  scattered  the  ashes  with  which  persecution  strewed 
the  Place  de  Greve  and  the  close  of  Notre  Dame,  when 
further  blows  were  struck.  The  excellent  Messire  Anthony 
Du  Blet,  the  "  negociateur"  of  Lyons,  sunk  under  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  enemies  of  the  truth ;  as  did  also  another  disciple, 
Francis  Moulin.  No  detailed  account  of  their  deaths  has 
come  down  to  us.*  Not  stopping  there,  the  persecutors  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  higher  aim.  One  there  was  whose  eminent 
rank  placed  her  beyond  their  reach — but  who  might  yet  be 
stricken  in  the  persons  of  those  dear  to  her. — This  was  the 
Duchess  of  Alenqon.  Michel  d'Arande,  her  chaplain, — for 
the  sake  of  whom  Margaret  had  dismissed  her  other  preach- 
ers, and  who  wiEis  accustomed  in  her  presence  to  publish  a 
pure  Gospel, — was  singled  out  for  attack,  and  threatened  with 
imprisonment  and  death,  t  About  the  same  time  Anthony 
Pbpillon,  for  whom  the  princess  had  obtained  the  office  of 
Chief  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Dauphin,  died  suddenly,  and 
^  a  report,  generally  prevalent  even  among  the  enemies,  as- 
cribed his  death  to  poison.^: 

The  persecution  was  spreading  through  the  kingdom,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  the  person  of  Margaret  The  isokted 
champions  of  truth  were,  one  after  another,  stretched  upon  the 
field.  A  few  more  such  victories,  and  the  soil  of  France  would 
be  purged  from  heresy.  Underhand  contrivances  and  secret 
practices  took  the  place  of  clamour  and  the  stake.     The  war 

•  Periit  Franciscus  Molinus  ac  Dubietos.  (Erasm.  Epp.  p.  1109.) 
Erasmus,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Francis  I.,  in  Jnly,  1526,  names  all 
those  who,  during  the  captivity  of  that  prince,  fell  victims  to  the  Romish 
&natic8. 

t  PericUtatus  est  Michael  Aran  tins.     (Ibid.) 

I  "  Periit  Papilio  non  sine  gravi  si»|ricione  veneni^"  saya  '. 

awd.) 
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1P7B8  conducted  in  open  day ;  but  it  was  decided  that  it  should 
also  be  carried  on  cUirkly  and  in  secrecy.  If,  in  dealing  with 
the  common  people,  fanaticism  employs  the  tribunal  and  the 
scaflTold,  it  has  in  reserve  poison  and  the  dagger  for  those  of 
more  note.  The  doctors  of  a  celebrated  school  are  but  too 
weU  known  for  having  patronized  the  use  of  such  means ;  and 
kings  themselves  have  fallen  victims  to  the  steel  of  the  assassins. 
But  if  France  has  had  in  every  age  its  Seides,  it  has  also  had 
its  Vincents  de  Paul  and  its  Fenelons.  •  Strokes  &lling  in 
darkness  and  silence  were  well  fitted  to  spread  terror  on  all 
sides ;  and  to  this  perfidious  policy  and  these  fimatical  perse- 
cutions, in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  were  now  added  the 
fiital  reverses  experienced  beyond  the  frontier.  A  dark  cloud 
was  spread  over  the  whole  nation.  Not  a  family,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes,  but  was  either  mourning  for  a  &ihe^ 
a  husband,  or  a  son,  who  had  £illen  on  the  plains  of  Itaiy,* 
.  or  trembling  for  the  liberty  or  life  of  one  of  its  members.  Tho 
signal  misfortunes  which  had  burst  upon  the  nation  difiused 
everywhere  a  leaven  of  hatred  against  the  heretics.  The 
people,  the  parliament,  the  Church,  and  even  the  throne,  were 
joined  hand  in  hand. 

Was  there  not  enough  to  bow  the  heart  of  Margaret  in  the 
defeat  at  Pavia,  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  captivity  of 
her  brother  ?  Was  she  doomed  to  witness  the  final  extinction 
of  that  soft  light  of  the  Gospel  in  which  her  heart  had  found 
such  joy?  News  arrived  from  Spain  which  added  to  the 
general  distress.  Mortification  and  sickness  had  reduced  the 
haughty  Francis  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  If  the  king  should 
continue  a  captive,  or  die,  and  the  regency  of  his  mother  be 
protracted  for  some  years,  there  was  apparently  an  end  of  all 
prospect  of  a  Reformation.  "  But  when  all  seems  lost,"  ob- 
served, at  a  later  period,  the  young  scholar  of  Noyon,  "  God 
interposes  to  deliver  and  guard  His  church  in  His  own  won- 
drous way."t     The  Church  of  France,  which  was  as  if  tra- 

•  GU   ard  Histoire  de  Francois  ler  torn.  2,  p.  S65. 
f  Nam  iubet^Deas  modam,  quo  electoa  him  mirabititer  emCodiat,  abi 
omnia  peiditi  videntar.    (Calvinus  in  Ep.  ad  Rom,  xi.  8.) 
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vailing  ia  birth,  waa  to  have  a'.brief  interval  of  Saae  befim  ili 
pains  returned  upon  it;  and  God  made  oaeof  a  weak  wonum, 
*— one  who  nerar  openly  iiechred  for  the  GU)8pe^ — ^in  order  Ip 
give  to  the- Church  this  seaaon  of  rest  .  Margaret  herself  it 
this  time,  thought  more  of  nving  the  king  and  the  kingdom, 
than  of  delivering  the  comparatiTely  unknown  Christians^  who 
were  yet  resting  many  hoper  upon  her  inter&reoce.*  Bnl 
under  the  daapling  s^rlaee  of  hunvm  affiurs^  God  often  liidaf- 
the  mysterious  ways  in'whicb^  He  Yules  His  people.  A  gene- 
rous project  was  suggeked  to  the  mind  of  the  Duchess  of 
Alen^pn ;  it  was,  to  cross  the  sea,  or  traverse  the  Pyienesa^ 
and  rescue  Francis  L  from  the  power  ol  Charles  V.  Such 
was  the  object  tc  which  her  thoughls  were  henceforth 
directed. 

Margaret  announced  her  intention,  and  France  haUed  it 
with  grateful  acclamation.  'H0r  genius,  hef  great  reputation, 
and  the  attachment  existing  between  herself  and  her  brother, 
helped  much  to  counterbalance,  in  the  eyes  of  Louiisa  and  of 
Duprat,  her  partiality  for  the  new  doctrines.  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  her,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  extricating  the 
nation  from  its  perilous  position.  Let  Margaret  in  person 
make  an  appeal  to  the  powerful  emperor  and  his  ministers, 
and  employ  the  admirable  genius  with  which  she  was  gifted, 
in  the  efibrt  to  give  liberty  to  her  brother  and  her  Idng.  * 

Yet  very  various  feelings  existed  among  the  nobility  and 
the  people  in  the  prospect  of  the  Duchess  trusting  herself  in 
the  centre  of  the  enemies'  councils,  and  among  the  stern 
soldiery  of  the  Catholic  king.  All  admired,  but  without  shar- 
ing in  her  confidence  and  devotedness :  her  friends  ha3  fears 
for  her,  which,  in  the  result,  were  but  too  near  being  realized: 
but  the  evangelical  party  were  full  of  hope.  The  king's  cap- 
tivity had  been  to  them  the  occasion  of  hitherto  unprecedented 
severities — his  restoration  to  liberty  they  expected  would  put 
a  period  to  those  rigours.  Let  the  king  once  find  himself 
beyond  the  Spanish  frontier, — and  the  gates  of  those  prison 

♦  •  .  .  .  Beneficio  illuatriieiiiHB   I>\»\»  N\M««iw»,     V;\w»nMiaX  X 
Farcl ) 
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houses  and  castles,  wharaih  thftsenrants  of  God's  wsiid  wero 
immured,  would  instantly  be  set  qpen.  Margaret  was  more 
and  ipore  confirmed  in  a  project  to  which  she  fek  herself  drawn 
by  so  many  and  Tarious  motivea 

My  haut  kilixadj  taiH,  not  the  heaTeni  abova 
Fram  iti  Unn  puipon  can  my  fpirit  more; 
Nor  hen,  with  all  its  pownn,  ny  oonrae  withatand, 
For  Jeras  holds  ita  keys  within  \aM  hand.* 

Her  woman's  heart  was  strengthened.  #ith  Ihat-fiiith  which 
overcomes  the  world,  and  her  resolution  was  irrerocably 
settled.  Preparation  was  accordingly  made  for  her  journey. 
The  archbishop  of  Embrun,  afterwards  cardmal  of  Tour- 
non,  and  the  president  of  Selves,  had  already  repaired  to  Ma- 
drid to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  king.  They  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Margaret,  as  was  also  the  bishop  of 
Tarbes^  afterwards  cardinal  of  Grammont ;  full  powers  being 
given  to  the  Princess.  At  the  same  time  Montmorency,  after- 
wards so  hostile  to  the  Reformation,  was  despatched  in  haste 
to  Spain  to  solicit  a  safe-conduct  for  the  king's  sister. f  The 
Emperor  at  first  hesitated,  alleging  that  it  was  for  his  minis- 
ters to  arrange  terms. — "  One  hour's  conference  between  your 
majesty,  the  king  my  master,  and  Madame  d'Alen^on,"  re- 
marked Selves,  "  would  forward  matters  more  than  a  month's 
discussion  between  the  diplomatists." :(  Margaret,  impatient 
to  attain  her  object,  set  out  unprovided  with  a  safe-conduct, 
'  accompanied  by  a  splendid  retinue.  §  She  took  leave  of  the 
court  and  passed  through  Lyons,  taking  the  direction  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  on  her  road  she  was  joined  by  Montmo- 
rency, who  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Charles,  guaran- 
teeing her  liberty  for  a  period  of  three  months.     She  reached 

*  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  priDcesseBj  torn.  L  p.  125. 

t  Memoirefl  de  Du  Bellay,  p.  134. 

t  EBftoire  de  France,  par  Garnier,  torn,  xxiv 

f  Pour  taster  an  vif  la  volunt§  de  TSsleu  empereur  .  .  .  madame 
Marguerite,  duchesse   d'Alencon,    tres-notablement   aocompaigufo  da 
plusieurs  ambassadeurs  .  .  .  (Lea  jiwrtw  deFtaxwooft  ^<ftNiS««*^^\M.'^ 
iMet,  1540.) 
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AJgoM-Mortei,*  «id  at  tbit  poll  the  rirter  of  Fnmeb'  tlie  First 
wnharkiwl  on  boald  a  veisel  prepared  for  her.  Led  by  Prori- 
deDce  into  Spaia  rather  for  the  deliverance  ct  nameless  and 
oppresKd  Christjansy  than  lor  the  liberation  of  the  powerfol 
monarch  of  France,  Margaret  cmnmitted  herself  to  that  sea 
whose  waves  had  borne  her  brother  when  taken  prisoner  after 
the  frtal  battle  of  P^via. 


*  Jam  in  itin«re  ertt  Mwgaiita,  Frandsci  lofor  .  .  «  hmn  Miriinfa 
aslfOMi  BttdBODMi  primiii,driiilaGMwAaga«tiDa  appnknt.  (Bal- 
,  BmuD  GKUiewiini  ConuMBt.  p.  B6S.) 
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